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UNIVERSAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  LITERARY 


DICTIONARY. 


s. 

STOW  (|"OHN),  an  eminent  Englifh  antiquary,  wasStrype's 
bom  in  London  about  1525;  and  very  probably  in^  of 
Cornhill,  iince  it  is  certain,  that  both  his  father  and  grand-  foel 
father  dwelt  there,  and  were  perfons  of  good  fubftance  and  Stow's  Sur- 
credit.   There  is  no  account  of  any  circumftances  relating  to  ™7  °f  L°°- 

i         i  11         i  •     r    i       5     i      f       r     «on>  printed 

his  youth,  except  that  he  was  bred  to  his  rather  s  buimeis,  in  ,7r10. 
\vhich,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  was  that  of  a  taylor. 
When  he  quitted  Cornhill,  is  uncertain;  but,  in  1549, 
we  find  him  dwelling  within  Aldgate,  from  whence  he 
i/terwards  removed  to  Lime-ftreet  ward,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  He  began  early  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  hiflory  and  antiquities  of  England,  even 
fo  as  to  neglect  his  calling,  and  hurt  his  circumflances. 
It  was  about  1560,  that  he  conceived  thoughts  of  com- 
piling an  Englim  chronicle ;  and  he  fpent  the  remaining 
part  of  a  long  life  in  collecting  fuch  things  relating  to 
this  kingdom  as  he  efteemed  worthy  to  be  tranfmited  to 
poilerity.  He  had  purfued  thefe  iludies  fome  time,  and 
had  acquired  a  name  by  his  Ikill  in  them,  wh:n,  perceiving 
how  little  profit  he  was  likely  to  gain  from  his  induilry,, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  deferting  them,  in  order  to 
apply  himfelf  more  diligently  to  the  bufineis  -of  his  pro- 
feiTion  ;  and  the  expenlivenefs  of  purchasing  manufcripts 
was  an  additional  motive  to  this  reiblution.  But  Dr. 
Matthew  Parker,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an 
excellent  antiquary,  and  a  generous  encourager  of  thofe 
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iim  to  continue  his  pmfuits,  and  aiTtfte'd 

nig  his  life  In  ll-seral  benefafhons. 
^    .         ...  ,\;:iJi  he  publilhed  was,   "  A  fummary 

:•  chr  of  Knaland,  from  the  coming  in  of 

*•   '  .  iito  his  own  time."      He  began  this  work  at  the 

•  fire  of  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  carl  of  Lci- 
ceilef;  and  the  occafion  of  it  was  this.     In  1562,  Mr.  Stow, 
inhiv  •        ':  ...  er  curious  and  uncommon  tracts,  met  with 
ail  ingenious  one  .vritten  by  Edmund  Dudley,  his  lordlhip's 

.t:  ,i<;!..-i,  during  his  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,   inti- 
f'ukvi,    rt  The  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth;"   which  he 
^D.    dedicated  to  king  Henry  Vlll.  though  it  never  came  to 
his  HI          's  hand.     Mr.  Stow  kept  the  original  himfelf, 
and  traYiicri"lx\i  fi  fair  copy"  of  it,   which  he  preientcd  to 
lorcVDudk-v,    who   upon  this  requefted  him  to  draw  up 
ibme  work  of  the  lame  nature.      Our  antiquary  there- 
fore collected  this  fummary,   and  dedicated  it  to  his  lord- 
Ihip  :   it  was  reprinted  in  1573,  Svo,  with  additions.    This 
fame  year  came  .out  the  laborious  and  voluminous  collec- 
tions of  Reiner  Wolfe,  printer  to  the  queen;  being  ".A 
*•  feirom'cle  of  Britain,  and  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  that 
*'  Kingdom,"   printed  and  reprinted  by  Raphael  Hollinf- 
hea'd,  'and  going  commonly  under  his  name.    The  laft  and 
],i,         .  dition  of  that  work,  in  1587,  contains  many  cofi- 
IK          :  additions  by  Mr.  Stow  ;  indeed  the  main  part  of 
the  continui-itioh  of  that  hiftory  from  1573  to  1587.     In 
1598,   he  publiihed  his   "  Survey  of  London,  containing 
"the  original,  antiquity,  increafe,  modern  isftate,  and  de- 
<;  icrintion  of  that  city,"  in  4to.   This  ufeful  and  valuable 
work  has  been  reprinted  feveral  times,  with  additions  and 
improvements  by  the  author,  and  after  his  death  by  others  ; 
and,    in   1720,  a  fifth   edition  of  it   was   publifhed,    in 
2  vols.  folio,   by  Mr.  Strype,   with  the  author's  life  and 
additions  by  himfelf.     In  1600,  Mr.  Stow  let  forth  his 
kt  Flores  tiiftbHa-nirn;"  that  is,  his   "Annals  of  this  king- 
*'  doni  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons  to  his  own." 
This  work  was  nothing  elfe  but  his   "  Summary"   greatly 
enlarged,  which  he  dedicated  to  archbifhop  Whitgift.     It 

•  was  reprinted  live  years  after  with  additions  ;  but  even -in 
this  improved  ftate  it  was  no  more  than  an  abridgement 
of  a  much  larger  hiftory  of  this  nation,    which  he  had 
been  above  forty  years  collecting  out  of  a  multitude  of 
ancient  authors,    regifters,    chronicles,   lives,   and  records 
of  cities  and  towns  ;  and  which  he  intended  now  to  have 
publifhed,  if  the  printer,  probably  fearing  the  fuccefs  of  it, 

after 
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after  the  late  appearance  of  fo  large  a  chronicle  as  that  of 
Hollinfhead,  had  notchofen  rather  to  undertake  this  abilract 
of  Mr.  Stow's  work. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  finding  himfelf  re- 
duced to  narrow  circumilances,  for  his  purfuits  had  been 
rather  expensive  than  profitable  to  him,  he  addrefled  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  that,  in  confederation  of. his  fer- 
vices  to  the  city,  and  in  order  to  affiil  him  in  farther  de- 
iigns,    they  would  grant  him  two  freedoms  of  the  city  : 
and,  fome  years  after,    he  prefented  another  petition   to 
them,  fet'cing  forth,  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  threefcore 
and  four ;  that  he  had,  for  the  fpace  of  almoft  thirty  years 
lafl  paft,  fet  forth  divers  works  to  them,  and  that  he  there- 
fore prayed  them  to  beftow   on   him   a   yearly  penfion,  - 
whereby    he    might    reap   fomewhat    towards    his    great 
charges.     Whether  thefe  applications  had  any  fuccefs,   is 
not  known  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  lie  received  any  reward 
from  the  city,    equal  to  the  extraordinary  pains   he  had 
taken  for  its  glory,  unlefs  we  reckon  for  fuch  his  being 
appointed  the  feed-chronicler  of  it :    yet  no  great  falary 
could  be  annexed  to  this  place,  lincc  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
quell  a  brief  from  king  James  1.  to  collect  the  charitable 
benevolence  of  weli-difpofed  people  for  his  relief.     What 
the  city  contributed  upon  this  occafion,  may  be  eftimated 
from  what  was  collected  from  the  parifhioners  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  which  was  no  more  than  feven  millings  and 
fix'pence.     He  died  of  a  Hone-colic  April  5,    1605,    and 
was  interred  in   the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Underfhaft, 
where   a    decent  monument  was  erected  to  him- by  his 
widow  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  tlvm  in  his 
Both  year.     His  perfon  and  temper  are  thus  defcribed  by 
Mr  Edmund  Howes,  who  knew  him  very  well:-"  He  was 
"  tall  of  llature,  lean  of  body  and  face  ;  his  eyes  fmall  and 
"  chryilalline  ;    of  a  pleafant  and  chearful  countenance; 
,    "  his  fight  and  memory  very  good;   and  he  retained  the 
"  true  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes  to  the  day  of  his  death.    He  had 
"an   excellent   memory;    was    very    fober,     mild,    and 
"  courteous  to  any  that  required  his   inflructions.      He 
"  always  protefted  never  to  have  written  any  thing  either 
•*c  for  envy,  fear,  or  favour,  nor  to  feek  his  own  private 
"•  gain  or  vain- glory ;    and  that  his  own  pains  and  care 
•  "  was  to  write  truth." 

As  to  his  literary  character,  he  was  an  unwearied  reader 
of  all  Englim  hiftory,  whether  printed  or  in  manufcript , 
and  a  fearcher  into  records,  regillers,  journals,  original 
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charters,  inftrumcnts,  &c.  Nor  was  lie  contented  wit" 
a  mere  perufal  of  thele  things,  but  was  ambitious  of  pof* 
felling  them  as  a  great  treaiure  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  he  had  railed  a  confiderable  library  of 
fiich.  His  ftudy  was  ftored,  not  only  with  ancient  authors, 
but  likewife  with  original  charters,  regiilers,  and  chronicles 
of  particular  places.  He  had  the  greater  opportunity  of  en- 
riching himfelf  with  thcfe  things,  as  he  lived  fhortly  after 
the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries,  when  they  wrere  difperfcd 
and  icattcred  abroad  into  divers  hands  out  of  thofe  .epofi- 
tories.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  tranfcribe  all  fuch  old  and 
ufcful  books  as  he  could  not  obtain  or  pnrchafe  ;  thus  he 
copied  fix  volumes  of  collections  for  his  own  ufe,  which  he 
afterwards  fold  to  Mr.  Camden,  who  gave  him  for  them  an 
annuity  of  eight  pounds  tor  life.  He  was  a  true  anti- 
quary, imce  he  was  not  fatistied  with  reports,  nor  with  the 
credit  of  what  he  had  fecn  in  print,  but  had  recourfe  to  the 
originals  :  and  he  made  ufe  of  his  own  legs,  for  he  could 
never  ride,  travelling  on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and 
churches,  in  order  to  confuit  and  tranfcribe  from  ancient 
records  and  charters.  With  regard  to  his  religion,  he  was 
at  firil  in  all  probability  a  favourer  of  Popery  :  for,  in 
1568,  the  {late  had  a  jealoufy  of  him,  which  occafioned  an 
order  of  council  to  Dr.  Grindal,  bilhop  of  London,  to 
caufe  his  library  to  be  iearched  for  fuperftitious  book?,  of 
which  fort  feveral  were  found  there.  And  it  is  very  likely, 
that  his  known  inclination  that  way  might  be  the  ground 
of  other  troubles,  which  he  underwent,  either  in  the  eccie- 
iiaftical  commivTicn,  or  in  the  ftar-chambcr :  for  it  is- 
certain,  that,  about  1570,  he  was  accufed,  though  falfely, 
as  appeared  upon  trial,  before  the  eccleiiaftical  commiilio- 
ners,  upon  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  forty  articles, 
Papift  or  Pro  tenant,  he  was  an  honell  and  generous  man, 
unfpotted  in  his  life,  and  ufeful  in  his  generation. 

To  conclude:  is  it  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  Stovtf. 
our  molt  famous  antiquary,  and  Speed,  our  mofl  famous 
hiftorian,  ihould  both  have  been  taylors  ? 

STR  ABO,  an  excellent  writer  of  antiquity,  who  died 

tiTC*  _  f^.  1          J  7 

&    at   the   beginning  01  the  emperor   1  ibenus  s  reign,    has 
]c[\  us  a  very  valuable  wrork,,  in  feventeen  books,   "  De 
Cafaabori  *"  reDi:re  geographicis."    His  family  was  ancient  and  noble, 
fuefi*.  edit. and  originally  of  Cnoflus,  a  city  of  Crete;  but  he  was 
S  rabon.      born  at  Amelia,  a  town  of  Pontus.    The  greateft  care  was 
''taken  of  his  education ;    for,    as  we  learn  from  himfelfv 
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there  was  not  a  fchool  In  Alia,  whofc  matter  had  any  re- 
putation, to  which  he  was  not  fent.    He  was  fent  to  Nyfa, 
when  he  was  very  young,  to  learn  rhetoric  and  grammar  ; 
and  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  philolbphy,  and  heard  the 
mailers  of  the  feveral  fedls.     Xylander,    his  Latin  tranf- 
lator,  fuppofes  him  to  have  embraced  the  Peripatetic  doc- 
trines and  difcipline  ;  but  this,   as  the  learned  Calaubo'n 
and  others  have  obferved,  is  exprefsly  againfl  feveral  de- 
clarations of  his  own,  which  mew  him  plainly  enough  to 
have  been  a  Stoic.      Ancient  authors  have  faid  ib  little 
about  him,  that  we  know  fcarcely  any  circumflances  of  his 
life,  but  what  we  learn  from  himfelf.    He  mentions  his  own 
travels  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,   into  Egypt,  Alia, 
Greece,  Italy,   Sardinia,  and  other  Illands  :  he  fays,  that 
.he  went  from  Armenia  weftward,  till  he  came  to  that  part 
of  Hetruria,  which  is  over  againil  Sardinia;  and  fouthward, 
from  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  extremities  of  Ethiopia.     He 
did  not  go  fo  far  as  to  Germany  ;  on  which  account  it  is  lefs 
.to  be  wondered,  if  he  had  not  defcribed  the  countries  this 
way  with  his  ufual  clearriefs  and  accuracy.     Cluver  fays, 
that  he  has  not  ;  yet  others  have  commended  even  this  part 
of  his  geography.     He  mentions  feveral  of  his  contempo-  c 
raries,  and  feveral  fa6ls,  which  fhew  him  to  have  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Augufius  and  Tiberius  ;  but  the  year  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

His  books  of  geography  are  indeed  a  very  precious  remain 
of  antiquity.     The  two  firft  are  employed  in  (hewing,  that 
the  fludy  of  geography  is  not  only  worthy  of,  but  even 
neceflary  to  a  philosopher  ;  the  third  defcribes  Spain;  the 
fourth,  Gaul  and  the  Britannic  ifles  ;  the  fifth  and  fixth, 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  ifles  ;    the  feventh,    which  is  im- 
perfecl:  at  the  end,  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Getae 
and  Illyrii,  Taurica,  Cherfonefus,  and  Epirus  ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  Greece,  with  the  neighbouring  ifles  ;  the 
four  following,  Alia  within  Mount  Taurus  ;  the  fifteenth 
and  lixteenth,   Aria  without  Taurus,   India,  Perlia,   Syria, 
Arabia  ;  and  the  feventeenth,  Egypt,  ./Ethiopia,  Carthage, 
and  other  places  of  Africa.     It  has  been  ufual  to  confult 
this  work,  juft  as  we  ihould  confult  a  geographical  di&io- 
nary  ;    but  it  richly  deferves  a  continued   and    attentive 
reading,    not  on  account  of  its  geographical  knowledge 
only,  but  for  many  philcfophic  remarks  and  hiitorical  re- 
lations, that  are  to  be  found  in  it  ;  for  Strabo  was  a  man 
of  great  thought  and   judgement,  as  well'  as  reading  and 
travellin    ;    and   therefore  did  not  content  himfelf  with 
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barely  noting  the  names  arid  fituations  of  places,  but  very 
frequently  explains  the  cuitorns,  manners,  poliry,  and 
religion  of  particular  nations,  and  alfo  takes  occafioa  to 
fpeak  of  their  famous  men. 

Strabo's  work  was  published  wlili   a  Latin  verfion   by 
Xylander,  and  notes  by  Ifaac  C^fa-'!  >  n.  nt  Paris  i6.->o,  in 
folio  ;    but  the    beft  edition   is   that    of    Amftcrdam    in 
1707,  in   two  volumes,    folio,   by  the  learned  Theodore 
Janibnius  ab  Alineloovcen,  with  the  intire  notes  of 
lander,    Cafaubon,    Meurfms,    Cluver,    Holftenius,     Sal- 
malius,    Bcchart,    Ez.  Spanhcim,    Cellarius,    and  others. 
To  this  edition  is  fubjoined  theChreftomathiae,  or  epitome 
of  Strabo  ;    which,   according  to  Mr.  D  cNve!!,   who  has 
written  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  dineftatkm  about  it, 
was  made  by  fome  at  prefcnt  unknown  perfori  between  the 
years  of  Chrift  679  and  996.     It  has  been  found  of  fome 
ufe,  not  only  in  helping  to  correct  the  original,  but  in 
fupplying  in  fome  meafure  the  deleft  in  the  feventh  book. 
Mr.  Dodwell's  dilTcrtation  is  prefixed  to  this  edition.   Strabo 
compofed  other  works,  of  which  we  can  only  deplore  the 
lofs,  as  we  may  with  the  jufteft  reafon. 

STRADA    (FAMIANUS).    a    very    ingenious    and 
learned  Jefuit,  was  born  at  Rome  the  latter  end  of  the  i6th 
century  ;  and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  manner, 
for  fifteen  years.     Ke  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  the  art  of 
oratory,  and  publifhed  fome  orations,  probably  with  a  view 
of  illustrating  by  example  what  he  had  inculcated  by  pre- 
cept.    But  his  "  Proluiiones  academicae,"  and  his  "  Hif- 
*'  toria  de  bello  Belgico,"  are  the  works  which  raifed  his 
reputation,  and  have  preferved  his  memory.     His  "  Hif- 
"  tory  of  the  war  of  Flanders"  was  publifhed  at  Rome,  the 
firft  decad  in  1650,    the  fecond  in   1647,   tne  whole  ex- 
tending from  the  death  of  Charles  V.  which  happened  in 
1558,  to  the  year  1590.    It  is  written  in  good  Latin,  as  all 
allow;  but  its  merit   in  other  refpedls  has  been  variouflv 
determined.     Scioppius   attacked   it  in  his  manner,  in  a 
book  intituled,   "  Infamia  Famiani :"  but  Scioppius  was  a 
man  of  great  malice  and  paflion,  as  well  as  great  parts  and 
learning,  which  makes  his  cenfures   of  any  thing  little 
regarded,  even  where  they  may  happen  to  be  well  grounded 
and  true.     Bentivoglio,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  affirms,  that 
Strada's  hiftory  is  fitter  for  a  college,  than  a  court,  becaufe 
he  has  meddled  fo  much  with  war  and  politics,  neither  of 
fccSex.  fur  which  he  undcrftood  any  thing  of.     The  Jefuit  Rapin, 
i*  Aift.  {peaking 
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fpeaking  of  the  vicioufnefs  of  a  compounded  and  multiform 
ityle  in  hiftory,  fays,  "  this  was  the  fault  of  Strada,  who, 
"  by  the  beauty  of  his  imagination,  and  the  great  variety 
of  his  reading,  has  mixed  fuch  different  eh£f-&6&r§  and 
manners  :  but  fuch  a  mixture,  as  he  mews  in  his  way  of 
writing,  how  agreeable  foever  it  may  be  thought,  lofes 
"  much  of  perfection."  The  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  in 
his  "  Letters  upon  hiitory,"  .has  been  very  leverc  upon 
Strada:  he  calls  him  "  a  Rhetor,-"  and  fays,  "  tint  one 
* '  paze  of  Tacitus  outweighs  whole  volumes  of  him .  I  ilnsjc 

JL        O  '  O 

"  him  out,"  adds  his  lordthip,  "  among  the  modern?, 
"  becaufe  he  had  the  fooliih  prefumption  to  seiifu.je  Taci- 
"  tus,  and  to  write  hiitory  himfelf." 

.  His  "  Prolufiones  academics"  fliew  great  ingenuity,. 
and  a  mafterly  il-iill  in  ciailical  literatuiv-:  -l^at  proluiioii 
elpecially  in  which  he  introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Clau- 
dian,  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Virgil,  each  of  them  verllfving 
according  to  his,  own  llrain.  They  have  been  oiten 
printed;  and,  as  they  are  full- of  things  relating  to  polite 
literature,  are  agreeable  enough  to,  read,  fave  that  they 
are  written,  like  his  hiftory,  a  little  too  rhetorically. 
We  know  not  the  year  of  Strada's  birth,  or  his  death. 


being 

lowing  poems  in  Dodfley's  Coile&ion,  vol.  V.  p.  244, 
&c.  "To  Mr.  J[ohn]  H[oadiy],  at  the  Temple,  occafi- 
44  oned  by  a  Trandation  of  an  Epiftle  of  Horace,  1730," 
"  Anfwer  to  fome  Verfes  from  Mr.  J.  H.  1751."  "  Cupid 
"  and  Chloe."  "  The  Poet  to  his  falie  Miilrcis,  &c." 
Thefe  pieces  are  excellent,  and  much  in  the  manner  of 
Prior.  Mr.  Straight  was  ever  in  a  Hate  of  neriecution,  as 

o  .  i 

it  were,    for  his  extraordinary  parts  and  eccentric  good 
fenfe  ;  by  which  entirely  he  got  rid  of  his  good  cn'chufiaitic 
father's  prejudices  (in  which  he  was  educated)  in  favour  of 
thofe  vifionaries  the  French  prophets,  by  whom  he   was 
eaten  up  and  betrayed.     Mr.  Straight  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Davenport,  vicar  of  Broad  Hinton,  Wilts,  whom 
he  left  a  widow  with  fix  children.     After  his  death,  two 
vols.  8vo,  of  "  Select  Difcourfes"  were  pub!i;hecl  for  their 
benefit,  which,  though  never  defigned  for  the  prels,  were 
extremely  worthy  of  it.    His  circumflances  and  health  were 
particularly  hurt  by  his  turning  farmer,    merely  tor  the 
fake  of  his  numerous  family,   and  dying  foo-n  after,  before 

£4  *•-* 
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he  had  time  to  retrieve  the  extraordinary  firrl  expenccs. 
The  following  letter,  occaiioned  by  Bp.  Hoadly's  giving 
him  the  prebend  of  Weilminiler  in  Salifbury  cathedral,  is 
worth  pc ruling. 

Letters  by  "  My  Lord,  I  7  32. 

ieveralemt- 

i^ntperfons      «  j  jufi-  now  received  your  Lordfhips  moil  furprifing. 

deceafcd.  i_         •/•      i  T  j       j    *.'ii   T 

1  generous,  opportune,  beatific  letter.  I  was  dead  till 
"  received  it,  but  it  has  given  new  life  :  I  feel  myfelf  gay, 
"  elated.  .  .  1  have  been  tithe-gathering  thefe  three  weeks, 
"  and  never  thought  to  enquire  after  any  thing  for  the 
*'  future  but  the  price  of  corn  ;  but  now  I  fhall  fee  Lon- 
"  don  again,  I  ihall  fee  Sarum  again,  L  fhall  fee  the  bifhop 

f  /  * 

"  Shall  eat  his  oyfters,  drink  his  ale, 
"  Loos'ning  the  tongue  as  \vell  as  tail ; 

*4  I  ihall  be  poetical,  oratorical,  ambitious  ;  I  fhall  write 
*;  again  to  the  young  divine  [A]  ;    nay  I  don't  know  but 
to  the  public.     But  I  muil  fupprefs  the  extravagance  of 
my  joy,  and  think  of  proper  terms  to  exprefs  my  gra- 
*f  titude.     I  can  only  wiih  your  Lordlhip  and   myfelf  a 
'*  long  life  to  ihew  it.     I  am,  &c.       J.  STRAIGHT." 

[A]  Mr.  John  Hoadly. 

STREATER  (ROBERT ) ,  an  Englifh  painter,  was 
born  in  1624,  and,  being  a  perfon  of  great  induilry  as  well 
as  capacity,  arrived  to  an  eminent  degree  of  perfection  in 
his  art.  He  excelled  particularly  in  hiilory,  architecture, 
and  perfpe&ive ;  and  ihewed  himfelf  a  great  mailer,  by  the 
truth  of  his  outlines,  and  ikill  in  foremortening  his  figures. 
He  was  alfo  excellent  in  landfcape  and  ilill-life ;  and 
there  is  fome  fruit  of  his  painting  yet  to  be  feen,  which  is 
of  the  higheil  Italian  guilo,  both  for  pencilling,  judgement, 
and  cornpoiition.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  the  greateil  and 
moil  univerfal  painter  England  ever  bred,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  his  reading ; 
for  he  was  reputed  a  very  good  hiilorian.  He  had  a  very 
good  collection  of  Italian  books,  drawings,  and  prints, 
after  the  beft  mailers.  Upon  the  reiloration  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  made  his  majefty's  ferjeant-painter  ;  for  that  king 
was  a  lover  of  painting  and  painters,  as  well  as  his  father. 
He  becaaie  violently  affli£led  with  the  ilone,  and  refolved 
to  be  cut  \  \vhich  the  king  hearing  of3  and  having  a  great 
i  kindneis 
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kindnefs  for  him,  fent  on  purpofe  to  France  for  a  furgeon, 
who  came  and  performed  the  operation,  which,  however, 
Streater  did  not  long  lurvive.  He  died  in  1680,  having 
fpent  his  life  in  great  efteem  and  reputation.  His  principal 
works  were  at  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  ;  fome  cielings  at 
Whitehall,  now  burnt ;  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the 
gods,  at  Sir  P.obert  Clayton's  ;  the  pictures  of  Mofes 
and  Aaron,  at  St.  Michael's  church  in  Cornhill,  &c.  &c. 

STRYPE    (JOHN),  the   induftrious  editor  of  many  A»erbury*« 
valuable  publications,  was  born  in  London,  of  German  c«rtefpoo 
parents.     He  was  educated  at  Catherine-Hall,  Cambridge,  dence, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.   and   was  admitted vol>  u*' 
ad  eundcm  at  Oxford,  July  n,   1671.     He  was  collated  top 
the  rectory  of  Theydon-boys,    in  EiTex,    in  July    1669, 
which  he  refigned,   in  February  following,  for  the  vica- 
rage of  Low-Leyton  in  that  county.     He  had  alfo  a  con- 
derable  nnecure  given  him  by  Archbifhop  Tcniibn,   and 
was  lecturer  of  Hackney,  where  he  died  (at  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Harris,  an  apothecary,  who  had  married  his  grand- 
daughter)  Dec.  13,    1737,  at  an  uncommonly  great  age, 
having  enjoyed  his  vicarage  near  68  years.     He  kept  an 

exact  diarv  of  his  own  life,  which  contained  manv  curi- 

j  j 

ous  circumftances  relating  to  the  literarv  hiilorv  of  his 

J 

times,  as  is  eafy  to  conceive,  he  being  engaged  in  a  fre- 
quent correfpondence,  by  letters  with  Archbifhop  Wake, 
Bifhops  Atterbury,  Burnet,  Nicolfon,  and  other  eminent 
perfons.  Six  volumes  of  thefe  letters  are  now  (1784)  in 
the  porTerTion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  of  Milton,  Cam- 
bridgefhire.  Strype's  publications  were,  i.  "  The  fecond 
"  volume  of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot's  works,  1684,"  foL 
2.  "  Life  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  1694,"  fol.  3.  "The 
"  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  1698,"  8vo.  4.  "  Lefibns 
"  for  Youth  and  Old  Age,  1699,'''  I2°-  5-  "  The  Life 
"  of  Dr.  John  Elmer,  Bilhop  of  London,  i/oi,"  8vo. 
6.  "  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  1/05,"  8vo.  7.  "  An- 
"  nals  of  the  Reformation,"  4vols;  vol.  I.  1709  (reprinted 
1725)  ;  vol.11.  1725;  vol.  III.  1728;  vol.  IV.  1731. 
8.  "  Life  of  Archbifhop  Grindal,  1710,"  fol.  9.  "  Life 
"  and  Letters  of  Archbifhop  Parker,  1711,"  fol.  10. 
Life  of  Archbifhop  Whitgift,  1718,"  fol.  n.  "An 
<%  accurate  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1720," 
2  vols.  folio,  for  which  he  was  18  years  in  collecting  ma- 
terials. Dr.  Birch  obferves,  that  "  his  fidelity  and  in- 
'  duflry  will  always  give  a  value  to  his  numerous  writings, 

"  however 
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*'  however  dcliiiutc  of  the  graces,  and  even  uniformity  of 
44  llyle,  and  the  art  of  connetfin^  facts."  12.  "  Eccle- 
"  fiafttcal  Memorials',  1721,"  3  voh.  fol.  He  alfo  pub- 
lifhc-d  a  tcrmon  pu-.-u  hed  ar  the  affizes  at  Hertford.  July  8, 
1(189;  and  foirje  QtKer  fiiigle  fermons,  1.695,  1699,  1707, 
1711,  1724. 

Atlira,  STITBBE  (Ilrv".  Y),  an  '  h   v.riter  of  uncom- 

mon pavts  and  learning,  and  elpccir.lly  noted  in  his  own 
times,  was  born  at  Pan  .  Spjlfpye  in  Lincolnfhirc, 

l\b.  28,    1631.      Hi     father  wa<  a  ininifter,  and  lived  at 
Spilfbye  ;    but  being  anabaptifUcaHy  iiHiiv.x!,  and  forced 
to  leave   it,   he  went  with  1m  wife  and  children  into  Ire- 
land.    Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the   rebellion  there  in 
1641,  the  mother  fled  with  her  fon  Henry  into  England; 
and,  landing  at  Liverpool,  trudged  it  on  foot  from  thence 
to  London.     There  fhe  got  a  comfortable  fubiiftence  by 
her  needle,  and  fent  her  ion  Henry,  being  then  ten  years 
of  age,    to  Weftminfter-fchool.      There  Dr.  Bulby,  the 
inafter,  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  furpriling  parts  of  the  boy, 
that  lie  fhewed  him  more  than  ordinary  favour  ;  and  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  junior, 
who  one  day  came  accidentally  into  the  fchool.    Sir  Henry 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  frequently  relieved  him  with 
money,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  reforting  to  his  houfe, 
"  to  fill  that  belly,"  fays  Stubbe,    "  which  otherwife  had 
"  no  fuflenance  but  what  one  penny  could  purchafe  for 
"  his  dinner,  and  which  had  no  breakfaft  except  he  got 
61  it  by  making  fome  body's  exercife."     He  fays  this  in 
the  preface  to  his  "  Epiftolary  Dilcourfe  concerning  Phle- 
*'botomy;"  where   many   other  particulars  of  his    life, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  here  recorded,  are  alfo  to 
be  found.     Soon  after,   Sir  Henry  got  him  to  be  a  king's 
fcholar ;  and  his  mader  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  money 
to  buy  books,  cloaths,  and  his  teaching  for  nothing,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  progrefs  he  made. 

In  1649,  he  was  elected  itudent  of  Chrift-Church  in 
Oxford ;  where,  mewing  himfelf  too  forward,  pragma- 
tical, and  conceited,  he  was,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  often 
kicked  and  beaten.  However,  through  the  iritereft  of  his 
patron,  he  was  certainly  of  no  fmall  confequence  ;  for  the 
oath,  called  The  Engagement,  being  framed  by  the  par- 
liament that  fame  year,  was  fome  time  after  fent  down 
to  the  univeifity  by  him  ;  and  he  procured  fome  to  be 
turned  oiit,  and  others  to  be  fpared,  according  as  affec- 
tion 
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tioii  or  difaffection  influenced  him.     While  he  continued 
an  urrder-graduate,    it  was  ufual  with  him  to  difcourfc  in 
the  public  fchools    very  fluently   in    the  Greek   tongue, 
which  conveys  no  fmail  idea  of  his  learning.     Alter  hs 
had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,   he  went  into  Scot- 
land, and  ferved  in  the  parliament  army  there  from  1653 
to  1655  :  then  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  a  mailer's 
degree  in  1656;  and,   at  the  motion  of  Dr.  Owen,  was  ia 
1657  made  fecond-keeper  under  Dr.  Barlow  of  the  Bod- 
leian library.     He  made  great  uie  and  advantage  of  this 
poft  for  the  furtherance  of  his  fludies,    and  held  it   till 
1659  ;  when  he  was  removed  from  it,  as  well  as  from  his 
place  of  fludent  of  C.  hrifl-charch ;  for  he  had  publiihed 
the  fame  year,   "  A  Vindication"  of  his  patron  Sir  Henry 
Vane  ;  "  An  EfTay  on  the  good  Old  Caufe;"  and  a  piece, 
intituled,    "  Light  filming  out  of  Darknefs,  with  an  Ap-o- 
"  logy  for  the  Quakers,"  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the 
clergy  and  the  universities. 

After  his  ejection,  he  retired  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in 
Warwickshire,  in  order  to  practife  phylic,   which  he  had 
iludied  fome  years ;  and  upon  the  Reftoration  applied  to  Dr. 
Morley,  foon  after  bifhop  of  Wincheiler,  for  protection  in 
his  retirement.     He  allured  him  of  an  inviolable  pailive 
obedience,  which  was  all  he  could  or  would  pay,   till  the 
covenant  was  renounced  :  and,  upon  the  re-eftabiifhment 
of  epifcopacy,    received  confirmation   from  the  hands  of 
his  diocefan.      In  1661,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  being  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  his  majeily's  phyfician  for  that 
ifland  ;    but  the  climate   not  agreeing  with  him,    he  re- 
turned and  fettled  at  Stratford.     Afterwards  he  removed  to 
Warwick,    where  he    gained    very   considerable  practice, 
as  likewife  at  Bath,  which  he  frequented  in  the  fummer 
feafon.     Fie  did  not,    however,    apply   fo  clofeiy  to  the 
buiinefs  of  his  profelTion,  as  to  neglect  every  thing  elfe  : 
on  the  contrary,   he  was  ever  attentive  to  the  tranfactions 
of  the  literary  world,   and  often  himfelf  a  principal  party 
concerned.     Before  the  Reftoration,  he  had    joined  Mr, 
Hobbes,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  againft 
Dr.  Wallis,  and  other  mathematicians  ;  and  had  publifhed 
a  very  fmart  piece  or  two  in  that  controverfy,  in  which  he 
was  looked  upon  as  Mr.  Hobbes's  fecond.     After  the  Re- 
iloration,    he  was   engaged   in  a  controverfy  with  fome 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  rather  with  the  Royal 
Society  itfelf;    in  which,    far  from  being  a    fecond,   he 
was  now  a  principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The 
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1  he  Royal  Society  had  from  its  fir  ft.  inftitution  alarmed 
the  zealous  admirers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  affected 
to  rcprdent  tlie  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be  the 
definition,  not  only  of  true  learning,   but  even  of  reli- 
gion itfelf.     This  gave  occafion  to  Dr.  Sprat's  '*  Hiftory  of 
"  the  Royal  Society"    in  1667,   and   to  a  difcourfe  by  Mr. 
Glanvill   in  1668,  under  the  title  of  "  Plus  ultra,  or,  the 
*c  progrefs  and  advancement  of  knowledge  fmce  the  days  of- 
1  Ariitotle,  in  an'account  of  fomc  of  the  moil  remarkable 
*;  late  improvements  of  practical  uleful  learning,  to  encou- 
*'  n>ge  philofophkal  endeavours/'     Mr.   Stubbe  attacked 
both  rhefe  works  with  great  warmth  and  feverity,  yet  with 
prodigious  fmartnefs  and  learning,   in  a  4to  volume,  thus 
intituled,   '4  Legends  no  hiftory,  or  a  fpecimeit  of  fome  ani- 
**  madveriions  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society;  ta- 
*'  gcther  with  the  Plus  ultra  of  Mr.  Glanvill,  reduced  to  a 
*'  Non  plus,  1670."    In  this  book  he  charges  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  with   intentions  to  bring  contempt 
upon  ancient  and  folia  learning,  eipecially  the  .Ariiloteliaii 
philplbphy,   to  undermine  the  univeriities,  to  deftroy  the 
eilabliihed  religion,  and  even  to  introduce  Popery.     This 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  controverfy,  which  was  carried  on 
with   e^eat  heat,   and  much  ill  language,   for  fome  time ; 
and  Mr.  Stubbe  wrote  feveral  pieces  to  fupport  his  alle- 
gations.    He  was  encouraged  in  this  affair  by  Dr.  Fell, 
who,  it  leems,  was  no  admirer  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
y  to  a   he  made  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  that  body,  that,  as  he 
tter  writ-  himfelf  informs  us .   "  they  threatened  to  write  his  life." 

tentoHenry         „„  .   .  .        ., 

Srubbe,  in         •»  h£  writings  ot  Mr.  Stubbe,   though  his  lire  (as  will 

A-fencc  of    be  fecn)  was  no  long  one,  were  extremely  numerous,  and 

!'ftor>'  upon   various   fubiecls.      Thofe  which  he  publilhed  be- 

oMhrRyoal    -1  .-'  .    A  i  •     -n 

Society,       i^Q  the   Reltoration  were   agamlt  monarchy,    mimiters, 
p-  31.          univerfities,   churches,   and  every  thing  which  was   dear 
to  the  Royalifts ;  yet  he  did  this  more  to  pleale  and  ferve 
his  friend  and  patron  Sir  Henry  Vane,  than  out  of  prin- 
ciple or  attachment  to  a  party  :   and  when  his  antagoniils 
infulted  him  for  changing  his  tone  afterwards,  he  made  no 
Preface  to   f.  r0pic  at  ;.j|  to  confefs  it :    "  My  youth,"  fays  he,   "  and 

Eplftol^FV  Ji  -  n  .  .       '    ,  r  j 

A'iicouiic       '  otllcr  circumitances,    incapacitated  me  from  rendering 

ccuicn-nipij       him  any  great  fervices  ;   but  all  that  I  did,   and  all  that 

Phlebotomy.  •'  j  wrote,  had  no  other  aim  :   nor  do  I  care  how  much 

"any   man  can  inodiare  my  former  writings   fo  long  as 

k>  they  were  fubfervient  to   him."     "  The  truth  is,  and 

'*  all,"  lavs  Mr.  Wood,  "  who  knew  him  in  Oxford,  knew 

"  tins  of  him  for  certain,  that  lie  was  no  frequenter  of  con- 

k4  venticies, 
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'•  venticles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant  or  engagement,  no 
**  contractor  of  acquaintance  with  notorious  feclaries  -,  that 
* '  he  neither  enriched  nor  otherwife  advanced  hiinfelf  duri  ng 
"  the  late  troubles,  nor  ihared  the  common  odium,  and  daii- 
"  gers,  or  profperity  of  his  benefa&or."  On  this  account  he 
eafiiy  made  his  peace  with  the  Royalifls,  after  the  Reftora- 
tion:  yet  not,  as  it  mould  feem,  without  ibme  overt-afls 
on  his  part.  Thus,  for  inftance,  beiides  conforming  en- 
tirely to  the.  church  of  England,  he  wrote  a  (mail -piece 
againft  Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  in  the  year  1660  ;  which, 
in  the  preface  to  "  The  good  old  caufe,"  printed  in  1560, 
he  had  extolled,  as  if,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  "  it  were  the 
*'  pattern  in  the  mount."  By  thefe  means  he  made  amends 
for  all  the  offence  he  had  given:  "  I  have  at  length,1' 
fays  he,  ic  removed  all  the  umbrages  I  ever  lay  under; 
*'  I  have  joined  myfclf  to  the  church  of  England,  not  fcc. 
"  only  on  account  of  its  being  publicly  impoied  (which 
44  in  things "  indifferent  is  no  fmaii  confederation,  as  I 
"  learned  from  the  Scottilh  tranfa&ions  at  Perth)  ;  but 
"  bccaufe  it  is  the  leaft  defining,  and  confcquently  the 
"  moil  comprehenfive  and  fitting  to  be  national. r' 

After  a  life  of  almoft  perpetual  war  and  coniiift  in  va- 
rious ways,  this  extraordinary  man  came  to  an  untimely 
end  :  yet  not  from  any  contrivance  or  deiigns  of  his 
enemies,  although  his  impetuous  and  furious  zeal  hurried 
him  to  fay  that  they  often  put  him  in  fear  of  his  life. 
Being  at  Bath  in  the  fummer  Teafon,  he  had  a  call  from 
thence  to  a  patient  at  Briltcl ;  and  whether  berauie  it  was 
defired,  or  from  the  excerlive  heat  of  the  weather,  he  fet 
out  in  the  evening,  and  went  a  by-way.  Mr.  Wood 
fays,  that  "  his  head  was  then  intoxicated  with  bibbing, 
"'but  more  with  talking,  and  fnuffing  of  powder:"  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  was  drowned  in  paflmg  a  river  about  two 
miles  from  Bath,  on  the  I2th  of  July,  1676.  His  body 
was  taken  up  next  morning,  and  the  day  after  buried  in 
the  great  church  at  Bath-,  when  his  old  antagonifl  Glanvill, 
who  was  the  re£tor,  preached  his  funeral  fermon  ;  but,  as 
it  is  natural  to  imagine,  without  faying  any  great  matters 
of  him.  Soon  after,  a  phylician  of  that  place  made  the 
following  epitaph,  which,  though  never  put  over  him, 
deferves  to  be  recorded.  "  Memorise  facrum.  Poll  varies 
**  cafus  magna  re  rum  difcrirnina,  tandem  hie  quiefcunt 
*'  mortalitatis  exuviae  Henrici  Stubbe,  medici  Warwiceniis, 
"  quondam  ex  a-de  Chrifti  Oxonienfis,  rei  msdicae,  hil- 
'*  torica?,  ac  mathenjaticae  peritiflimi,  judicii  vivi,  &.  li- 

<l  brorum 
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"  brorum  helluonis  :  qui,  quum  multa  fcripferat,  &plures 
-•   Ir.'Viverat,  mi   laluti  icdulo   profpicisns,    propriam 

44  ;          -:it.      Obiit  aquis  frigidis  fuffocatus,    12  die  Julii; 
"  A.D.  1679." 

Mr.    Vv'ood    was    contemporary   with    Mr.    Stubbe   at 
Oxford,  and  has  given  him  this  character  :   that,   "  he  was 
"  a    perfon   of  moil   admirable    part;;,    and    had    a  moft 
"  prodigious  memory  ;   was  the  moft  noted  Latinift  and 
"  Grecian  of  his  age  ;  was  a  fingular  mathematician,    and 
"  thorough] v  icad  in  all  political  matters,  councils,  ecclefi- 
"  aitical  and  profane  hiitories  ;    had   a    voluble    tongue, 
44  and  feklom  hefitatcd  cither  in  public  difputes  or  common 
"  difcourfe  ;  had  a  voice  big  and  magifterial,  and  a  mind 
"  equal  to  it  ;  was  of  an  high  generous  nature,  fcorned 
"  money   and   riches,    and   the   adorers    of   them  ;    was 
*4  accounted  a  very  good  phyfician,  and  excellent  in  the 
'*  things  belonging  to  that  profeflion,  as  botany,  anatomy, 
4'  and  chemiftry.     Yet,   with  all  thofe  noble  accomplim- 
"  inents.,  he  was  extremely  ram  and  imprudent,  and  even 
1-1  wanted  common  diicretion.     He  was  a  very  bold  man, 
"  uttered  any  thing  that  came  "into  his  mind,  not  only 
"  among  his  companions,  but  in  public  coffee-houfes,  of 
41  which  he  was  a  great  frequenter  :  and  wTould  often  fpeak 
"  freely  of  perfons  then  prefent,  for  which  he  ufed  to  be 
44  threatened  with  kicking  and  beating.     He  had  a  hot  and 
*'  reftlefs  head,    his  hair  being  carrot-coloured,    and  was 
"  ever  ready  to  undergo  any  enterprife,    which  was  the 
"  chief   reafon    that    macerated    his    body   almoft   ito    a 
*'  Ikeleton.     He  was  alfo  a  perion  of  no  fixed  principles  ; 
"  and  whether  he  believed  thofe  things  which  every  good 
"  Chriftian  doth,  is  not  for  me  to  refolve.     Had  he  been 
"  endowed  with    common  fobriety    and  difcretion,    and 
"  not  have  made  himfelf  and  his  learning  mercenary  and 
"  cheap  to  every  ordinary  and  ignorant  fellow,  he  would 
"  have  been  admired  by  all,  and  might  have  picked  and 
"  chufed  his  preferment :  but  all  thefe  things  being  want- 
"  ing,  he  became  a  ridicule,  and  undervalued  by  fober  and 
"  knowing  fcholars,  .and  others  too." — Mr.  Wood  has 
not    expreffcd    himfelf  clearly  enough  to   let    us    know, 
whether  the  "  carrot-coloured  hair"  of  Mr.  Stubbe  was 
the  caufe,  or  the  confequence,   of  his   "  hot  and  reftlefs- 
*'  head;"  but  if  he  meant  the  latter,  then  it  is  probable, 
that  he  confidered  thefe  red  locks  as  fo  many  rays  of  heat 
iffuing  through  the  pores  of  the  ikull  from  a  central  fire, 
as  it  were,  within. 

7  Some 
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Some  other   particulars,    relating  to   Stubbe,    may  bs 
read  in  the  article  GREATRAKES. 

STUBBS  (GEORGE),  Reaor  of  Gunville,  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  a  worthy,    honeit,  intelligent  writer,   though  little 
known  as  fuch,    wrote  many  of  the  bell  papers  in  the 
"  Free-thinker,    1718,"    (in  conjunction  with   Aaibroie 
Philips  and  others,)  a  "New  Adventure  of  Telemachus," 
printed  in  the   "  London   Journal"  of  1723  or  4,  fince 
printed   feparately    in    8vo.    a    beautiful    piece, .  founded 
upon  principles  of  liberty  and  true  government,  and  the 
reverfe  of  the  Archbifnop  of  Cambray's  on  that  fubjeft, 
which,  however  palliated,  are  upon  a  wrong  foundation. 
•Three  or  four -letters  in  the  "  London  Journal,"  by  Bifnop 
Hoadly,     at   that    time    figned    "  Britaiinicus,"    arguing 
ao-airift  popery,   (which  obliged  even  that  great  and  good 
man  to  make  an  entire  iubmilTion  without  exception,  to 
the  Pope,  againft  the  tenor  of  all  his  works-)  evidently  laid 
the  foundation  on  which  G.  Su<ub>;  built  this  "  New  Aci- 
"  venture."     He  alfo  wrote  "  A  Dialcgae  o'n  Beauty,"  hi 
the  manner  of  Socrates,    between  Socrates  and  Afpafta, 
This  he  made  the  elegant  foundation  of  a  copy  of  verfes  on 
the  late  Dr.  John  Hoadly's   marriage,    1735-6,   inclofing 
to  him,  with  a  letter,    "  Afpafia  to  Fiorimel,"   referring' 
all  along  to  that  dialogue.     There  are  fome  other  copies  of 
verfes  by  him  flill  in  manufcript,  though  well  worthy  pre- 
ferving,  viz.  "  The  Athenian  Statue,"  an  allegorical  poem , 
doing  juftice  both  to  Bilhop   Rundle   (whole  virtues   he 
knew  how  to  commend,  as  well  as  to  laugh  at  his  foibles), 
and   to  the   ecciefiailical  prudery  and  flander  of  Bilhop 
Gibfon  and  Venn:  "  Fickle  Friendihip,"  on  Dr.  Rundle; 
and  "Verfes 'on  Mifs  Wenman's  Singing,"   the  author 
"having  dreamed  of  her.      Though   the  critics,    perhaps, 
may  think  all  theie  too  florid,  yet  they  are  very  beautiful, 
and  would  better  pleafe  the  many.     He  printed  alfo  two 
fmall  volumes  (if  iiot.more)  of    '  Mad.  Sevigne's  Letters," 
the  firil  ever  known  in  Engliih,  and  thought  to  preferve 
the  good-humour  of  the -originals  better  than  any  of  his 
fucceflbrs.    He  was  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Deputy 
Wilkins  [A],    the   Whig   printer   in   Little-Britain,    by 
marrying  his  {iiler  for  his  firit  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  was 

[A]  A  worthy,  fenfible,  honeft  man,  age    of    the    Stephens's    being    paft, 

a  warm  friend  to  the  Hanover  fuccef-  though  we  have  Had  a  Richardlon;  a 

fion,  and  poflefled  of  a   liberality  of  Foulis,  and  a  Bowyer. 
fentiment  fuperior  to  his  ftation,  the 

taken 
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taken  in  bv  the  French  prophets.  G.  Stubbs  married  a 
fccond  wife  at  Salilbury,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman 
King,  who  after  his  death  married  Mr.  Hinxman,  Rector 
of  Honghton  near  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  a  iilent, 
retcrvcd  man,  as  Iteming  confcious  of  a  want  of  ad- 
drcfs,  though  at  the  lame  time  fupcrior  abilities  and 
genius. 

Anecdotes        S  T  U  K  E  L  E  Y  ( WiLLi  A  M),  an  antiquary  of  much 

ot  Bowyer,          .    ,      .  .     -  ,      ,  ,-  -  f        -i      r      n   •      T  • 

by  Nichols,  celebrity,  delcended  from  an  ancient  family  [  A  J  in  Lincoln- 
p.  6ai.  ihire,  was  born  at  Holbech  in  that  county,  November  7, 
1687.  After  having  had  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
free-fchoolof  that  place,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelfal, 
he  was  admitted  into  Bene't  College  in  Cambridge,  Nov.  7, 
1703.  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fawcett,  and  cho- 
fen  a  fcholar  there  in  April  following.  Whilft  an  under- 
graduate, lie  often  indulged  a  llrong  propensity  to  drawing 
••iiid  designing  :  and  began  to  form  a  collection  of  antiqua- 
rian books.  He  made  phyiic  however,  his  principal  ftudy, 
and  with  that  view  took  frequent  perambulations  through 
the  neighbouring  country,  with  the  famous  Dr.  Hales, 
Dr.  John  Gray  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in  fearch  of 
plants ;  and  made  great  additions  to  Mr.  Ray's  "•  Catalogus 
"  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiani ;"  which,  with  a  map  of 
the  county,  he  was  iblicited  to  print ;  but  his  father's 
death  and  various  domeilic  avocations  prevented  it.  He 
fhidied  anatomy  under  Mr.  Roifc  the  furgeon  ;  attended 
the  chemical  lectures  of  Signor  Vigani  ;  and,  taking  the 
degree  of  M.  B.  in  1709,  made  himfeif  acquainted  with 
the  practical  part  of  medicine  under  the  great  Dr.  Mead  at 
St.  Thomas's  hofpiral.  He  firft  began  to  practife  at  Bofton 
in  his  native  county,  where  he  ftrongly  recommended  the 
chalybeate  waters  of  Staniield  near  Folkingham.  In  1717 
he  removed  to  London,  where,  on  the  recommendation 
his  friend  Dr.  Mead,  he  was  foon  after  elected  F.  R.  S.  and 
was  one  of  the  firil  who  revived  that  of  the  Antiquaries  [B], 

[A]    His  father,  John,   was  of  the  refpondence    with  Maurice   Johnfon, 

family  of  the  Siukeleys,  lords  of  Great  Efqj  and  the  learned  Gales.     Several 

Stukeley  near  Huntingdon.     His   mo-  of  his  letter?  to  thofe  gentlemen  adorn 

ther,    Frances,    daughter    of    Robert  the  "  Reliquiae  Galeana; ;"  and  others 

Bullen,  or"  Wefton.    Lincoln  (hire,  de-  (which   ftill  remain  among  his  MSS. 

fcended  from  the  fame  anceltors  with  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  daughter  Mrs. 

Anne  Bu'-'en.  Fleming,   1784)   will,  it  is  hoped,  be 

(E  j   He  was  alfo  one  of  the  earlieft  commumrared  in  fome  future  number 

members  of  the  Gentlemen's  Society  ©f  the  4<  liibliotheca  Topographica." 
at  Spalding  ;  and  held  a  regular  cor- 
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in  1717-18,  to  which  laft  he  was  fecretary  for  many  years 
during  his  refidence  in  town.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  Cambridge  in  1719?  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  the  year  following,  about  which 
time  (1720)  he  publifhed  an  account  of"  Arthur's  Oon" 
in  Scotland,  and  of  "  Graham's  dyke,"  with  plates,  410. 
In  the  year  1722,  he  was  appointed  to  read  the  Gulftonian 
Le£ture,  in  which  he  gave  a  defcription  and  hiilory  of  the 
Spleen,  and  printed  it  in  folio,  1723,  together  with  fome 
anatomical  obfervations  on  the  difie&ion  of  an  elephant, 
and  many  plates  coloured  in  imitation  of  nature.  Con- 
ceiving there  were  fome  remains  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries 
in  free-mafonry,  he  gratified  his  curioilty,  and  was- con- 
ilituted  matter  of  a  lodge  (1723),  to  which  he  prefented  an 
account  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Dorchefler,  41,0. 
After  having  been  one  of  the  cenfors  of  the  College  of 
Phyiicians,  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  committee  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  ailro- 
nomical  inflruments  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory  of  Green- 
wich, he  left  London  in  1 726,  and  retired  to  Granthain  [c  J, 
in  Lincomfhire,  where  he  foon  came  into  great  requeft. 
The  Dukes  of  Ancafter  and  Rutland,  the  families  of 
Tyrconnel,  Cuft,  &c.  &c.  and  moft  of  the  principal 
families  in  the  country,  were  glad  to  take  his .  advice. 
During  his  refidence  here,  he  declined  an  invitation, 
from  Algernon  Earl  of  Hertford  to  fettle  as  a  phyiician  at 
Marlborough,  and  another  to  fucceed  Dr.  Hunter  at 
Newark.  In  1728  he  married  Frances  daughter  of  Robert 
Williamfon,  of  Allington,  near  Grant-ham,  gent,  a  lady 
of  good  family  and  fortune.  He  was  greatly  afflicted  with 
"the 'gout,  which  ufed  generally  to  confine  him  during  the 
winter  months,  on  account  of  whic.h^  for  .the  recovery  of 
his  health,  it  was  cuflomary  with;  him  to  .'.take  .feveral 
journies  in  the  fpring,  in  which  he  indulged  his  innate 
love  of  antiquities,  by  tracing  out  the  foptfleps  of  Csefar's 
expedition  in  this.iiland,  his  camps,  flations,  &c.  -The 
fruit  of  his  more  -difta-nt  travels  was  his  "  Itinerarium. 
"  Curiofum ;  or/  an  ^Account  of  the.  Antiquities  and 

[c]  In  this  town  Sir.Ifaac  Newton  part  of,  .Sir  Jfaac's  life  and  family, 
(one  of  the  early  friends  of  Dr.-.Stuke-  /which,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Con- 
ley)  received  the  firft  pjirt  of  Kis  edu-  '  duit,  .who  tben.propofed  publiihing  his 
cation,  and  intended  to  have  ended  Jife.  .  Tlieji  papersi  through  the  mar- 
hts  days,  if  he  could  have  m.et  with  a  ,  riage  of  a  daughter,  ffll  afterwards 
fuitatrle  houfe.  Dr.  Stukelcy,  b'y  h.is  into  the'  bands  of  the  late  Lord  Ly- 
refidence  there,  had  an  opportunity  of  mington, 
collecting  fome  memoirs  of  the  earlier 

VoL.ZII.  C  "Curioiities 
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4*  Curiosities  in  his  Travels  through  Great  Britian,  Gen- 
"  tnria  I."  adorned  with  one  hundred  copper  plates,  and 
publifhed  in  folio,    London,    1724.      This  was  reprinted 
lifter  his  death,    1776,  with  two  additional  plates  ;  as  was 
aifo  publifhed  the  iecond  volume  (confiding  of  his  deicrip- 
tion  of  The  tinll,  or  Cxiar's  camp  at  Pancras*  "  Iter  Boreak-, 
*'  1725,"  and  his  edition  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter  [D], 
with  his  own  and  Mr.  Bertram's  [E]  notes)  illuflrated  with 
103   copper-plates   engraved    in    the   Doctor's    life-time. 
Overpowered  with  the  fatigue  of  his  profeffion  and  repeated 
attacks  of  the  gout,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  church  ; 
and,  being  encouraged  in  that  purfuit  by  archbifhop  Wake, 
was  ordained  atCroydon,  July  20,    1720;  and  in  October 
following  was  prefented  by  Lord  Chancellor  King  to  the 
living  of  AH  Saints,  in  Stamford  [F].     At  the  time  of  his 
entering  on  his  parochial  cure  (1730),  Doctor  Rogers  ot 
that  place  had  juil  invented  his  Oleum  Arthriticum;  which 
Dr.  Stukeley  feeing  others  ufe  with  admirable  fuccefs,  he 
was  induced  to  do  the  like,  and  with  equal  advantage  :  for 
it  not  only  faved  his  joints,  but,  with  the  addition  of  a 
proper   regimen,    and  leaving   off  the  ufe  of  fermented 
liquors,  he  recovered  his  health  and  limbs  to  a  furprilmg 
degree,  and  ever  after  enjoyed  a  firm  and  a&ive  (late  ot 
body,  beyond  any  example  in  the  like  circumflances,  to  a. 
good  old  age.    This  occaiioned  him  to  publifh  an  account 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  external  application  of  this  oik  in 
innumerable  inilances,    in   a  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
1733;  and  the  year  after  he  publifhed  alfo  "  A  Treatile  on 
44  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  the  Gout,  from  a  new  Rationale ;" 
which,  with  an  abftracl  thereof,  has  pafTed  through  feverai 
editions.      He  collected   fome    remarkable   particulars   at 
Stamford  in  relation  to  his  predeceflbr  Bp.  Cumberland ; 
and  in  1736  printed  an  explanation,  with  an  engraving,  of 
a,  curious  filver  piat£  of  Roman  workmanfhip  in  baflb 

[D]  Published  in  1757,  under  this  "  1757,"  8vo.   See  alfo  Dr.  Stukeity's 

.  title?    'f  Aa  Account   ot"  Richard  -of  publication,  p.  t*,  13.     The  Dcftor's 

Cirenceftcr,    monk,    of  Wrliminfter,  letters  to  Mr.  Bertram  (which  were  in 

"  and   of  his  Works:    with    his   an-  being  Dec. 14,   1773,  at  Copeohaecrj) 

"  cient  Map  of  R«raan  Britain ;  and  would  be  a  curiofiCY.     Thofe  of  Mr. 

tl  the  Itinerary  thrreof."  Bertram  to  th«  Doiflor  are  fafcly  pre- 

[s."]  Sec  *'  Britannitarum  Gentium  fervcd. 

<*  Hiftoriac  Antique  Scriptorrs   tres  :          [p}    He  had  the   offer  of  that  of 

«' Rkifdus  Corinenfis,  Gildas  Badoni-  Hoibech,    the    place   of    his    nativity, 

«'  cos,  Kenniuj  Banchorenfis.    Rccen-  from  Dr.  Reynold',  bifhop  of  Lincoln  • 

*l  fuic  K«»cif^u«  Jc  Indice  amit  Carolus  and  of  another  from  the  karl  of  Win- 

<«  Bertrimus  Socictatis  Antiquariorum  cheifea  j  but  he  declined  them  both, 
n  Landjnenlis  Sociusj  ^-rc.     Harni?-, 

relievo, 
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relievo,  found  under  ground  at  Rifley  Park  in  Derbyfhire  • 
wherein  he  traces  its  journey  thither,  from  the  church  of 
Bourges,    to   which   it   had   been  given   by  Exfuperius, 
called  St.  Swithin,  bifhop  of  Thouloufe,  about  the  year 
205.     He  publifhed  alfo  the  fame  year  his  "  Palaeographia 
"  Sacra,   N*I.  or,  Difcourfes  on  the  Monuments  of  Anti- 
"  quity  that   relate  to  Sacred  Hiftory/'  in  4to,  which  he 
dedicated  to   Sir  Richard  Ellys,  bart.   "  from  whom  he 
"  had  received  many  favours."     In  this  work  (which  was 
to  have  been  continued  in  fucceeding numbers  [  G  ] )  he  under- 
takes to  fhew,  how  Heathen  Mythology  is  derived  from  Sa- 
cred Hiiiory  ,  and  that  the  Bacchus  in  the  Poets  is  no  other 
than  the   Jehovah  in  the  Scripture,  the  conductor  of  the 
Ifraelites  through  the  vvildernefs.     In  his  country  retire- 
ment he  difpofed  his  colleclion  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins 
-according  to  the  order  of  the  Scripture  Hiiiory;  and  cut 
out  a  machine  in  \vood[n]   (on  the  plan  of  an  Orrery) 
which  mews  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  courfe 
of  the  tide,    &c.     In  1737  he  loll  his  wife;  and  in  1738 
married  Elizabeth  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gale  dean  of 
York,  and  fifter  to  his  intimate  friends  Roger  [i]  and  Sa- 
muel Gale,  Efquires ;  and  trom  this  time  he  often  fpent  his 
winters  in  London.     In  1740,  he  publifhed  an  account  of 
Stonchenge,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ancaiter,  who  had 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  given  him  the  living 
of  Somerbv  near  Grantham  the  year  before.     In  1/41  he 
preached  a  Thirtieth  of  January  Sermon  hefore  the  Houie 
ot  Commons ;  and  in  that  year  became  one  of  the  founders 
ot  the  Egyptian  Society  [K].    In  1 743  he  printed  an  account 

[c]  "  In  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  t(  health.  -*  I    vifited    Meadus;    and  Eiblicnh<*c.» 

*'  one  of  my  views  is  an  attempt  to  re-  "  found  the  man,  as  ufual,  befet  with  Topojva- 

41  cover  the  faces  or  icfemblances  of  <(  a    parcel   of   fycophants,  puffs,  and  |,hica, 

"  many  great  perfonagrs  in  antiquity,  l<  what  not?"     Ibid.  July  30,    1738.    K°  II- 
"  mentioned    in    the  Scriptures.       If         [H]  He  alfo  cut  out  a  Stonehengc 

"  novelty  will  pleale,   I  need  not  fear  in  wood,  arranged  on  a  common  round 

*'  ot  fuccels  :   but  it  will  not  appear  fo  trencher  j   which  at  his  f*le  was  pur- 

"  tlrange  a  matter  as  i:  fecms  at  riril  chafed    by    Edward    Haiitwell,    Efq; 

"fight,   when   we  have    once   afcer-  F.  S.  A    for  jl.  us. 
*'  tained  the  real  perfons  charac"Verifcd         [i]  Whom  he  frequently  accoxpa- 

*•  b>r  the    Heathen   Gods    and   De,mi-  nied  in  antiquarian  oxcuriions, 
*''  £°ds  '       Dr.  Stukeley  to  Mr.  Ga!e,          TK]  Of  wUich  fee  the  "  Anecdotes 

May  9.    1757.—"   I  have   wrote   this  "  of  Bowyer.''  p.  107  and  6z§.      The 

"  fummer  a  Difcourle  on   the  Mylle-  g>-eat  and  learned  Eari  of  Pembroks> 

4<  rie;  of  the  Ancients,  and  would  wil-  the  firft  patron  of  this  fociery,  accom- 

44  Hogly  communicate  it  to  you,   as  a  panied   Dr.  Stukfley  in  opening  the 

(t  H-cond   nurnbrr  to  my   "  P.T!x>!gra-  barrows  on  the  Wiltihirc  Downs ;  and 

<f  ph'a  Sacra. — 'Poor  Maittairc  is  now  drawings  of  his  Lordihip's  antiqu? 
i4  ar  Brlvoir  with  the  Duke.  I  think  marbles  at  \Vjhon  were  taken,  by  the 
•<:  th*  Critic  is  in  a  drcuning  fiatc  of  Doclor. 
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of  Lady  RoinYs  fepulchral  cell  lately  difcovered  at  Royfton, 
in  a  traft,  intituled,  "  Pahuographia  Britannica,  N°  I." 
to  which  an  anfwer  was  published  by  Mr.  Parkin  [L]  in 
1744.  The  Do&or  replied  in  "  Pahcographia  Britannica, 
"  NJII."  1746,  giving  an  account  therein  of  the  origin  of 
the  univerlities  of  Cambridge  and  Stamford,  both  from 
Croyland  Abbey  ;  of  the  Roman  city  Granta,  on  the 
North-iide  of  the  river,  of  the  beginning  of  Cardike  near 
Waterbeach,  £cc.  To  this  Mr.  Parkin  again  replied  in 
1 748  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Doctor  took  any 
further  notice  of  him.  In  1747  the  benevolent  Duke  of 
Montagu  (with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the 
Egvptian  Society)  prevailed  on  him  to  vacate  his  prefer- 
ments in  the  country,  by  giving  him  the  reftory  of  St. 
-George,- Queen  Square;  whence  he  frequently  retired  to 
Kentifh  Town,  where  the  following  infcription  was  placed 
over  his  door : 

"  Me  dulcis  faturet  quies  ; 
"  Oblcuro  pofitus  loco 
"  Leiii  perfruar  otio 
*'  Chyndbnax  Druida  [M] 

J  •—          J 

E  O  may  this  rural  folitude  receive, 
"  And  contemplation  all  its  pleafures  give, 
:  "  The  Druid  prieit !"  . 

He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  patron  in  1749;  on 
whole  death  he  -published  fome  Verfes,  with  others  on  his 
entertainment  at  Boughton,  and  a  "  Philolophic  Hymn 
."  on  Chriftitnas-Day."  Two  papers  by  the  Dodlor,  upon 
the  Earthquakes  in  1.750,  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
Sermon  preached  at  his  own  parifh  church  on  that  alarm- 
ing occafion,  were  publifhed  in  8vo,  1750,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Philofophy  of  Earthquakes,  Natural  and  Reli- 
*'  gious  ;"  of  which  a  fecond  part  was  printed  with  a 
.  fecond  edition  of  His  fermon  on  "  the  Healing  of  Difeafc;N 
*'  as  a  Character  of  the  Merliah,  preached  before  the  College 
•"  of  Phyficians.Sept.  20,  1750."  In  1751  (in  "  Pal^ogra- 
"  phia  Britannica,  N°  III.")  he  gave  an  account  of  Oiiuna 

/ 

[L^J  Charles  Parkin,  M.  A:  rector  (whofe  portrait  forms  the  frontifpiece 

of  Oxburgh,  who  contmtuid  Mr,  Blom-  to  Stonehcngc),  though  the  French 

field's  "Hiftory  of  Norfolk.  Antiquaries  in  general  confidered  it  as 

[M]  Alluding  to  an  urn  of  glafs  fo  a  forgery  ;  but  Mr.  Tutet  has  a  MS. 

inferred,  found  in  France,  which  he  vindication  of  it,  by  i'ome  learned 

•was  firmly  perfoaded  contained  the  French  antiquary,  43  jMges  in  fmali 

aihcs  of  an  aixa-druid  of  that  name  410. 

4  the 
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the  wife  of  Carauiius ;  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  XLVIII.  art. 
33,  an  account  of  the  Eclipfe  predicted  by  Thaies  ;  and 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1754,  p.  407,  is  the 
fubftance  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1752,  to 
prove  that  the  coral-tree  is  a  real  fea-vegetable.  On  Wed- 
nefday  the  27th  of  February,  1765,  Dr.  Stukeley'was  feized 
with  a  flroke  of  the  palfy,  which  was  brought  on  by  at- 
tending a  "full  veftry,  at  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
Serjeant  Eyrefw],  on  a  contefted  election  for  a  lecturer. 
The  room  being  hot,  on  their  return  through  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley's  garden,  they  both  caught  their  deaths  ;  for  the  Ser- 
geant never  was  abroad  again,  and  the  Doctor's  illnefs 
came  on  that  night.  Soon  after  this  accident  his  faculties 
failed  him  ;  but  he  continued  quiet  and  compoied  until 
Sunday  following,  the  3d  of  March,  1765,  when  he  de- 
parted, in  his  fe  verity-eighth'  year,  Which  he  attained  by 
remarkable  temperance  and  regularity.  By  his  own  par- 
ticular directions,  his  corpfe  was  conveyed  in  a  private 
manner  to  Eail-Ham  in  EfTex,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard,  jufl  beyond  the  Eaft  end  of  the  church,  the 
turf  being  laid  fmoothly  over  it,  without  any  monument. 
This  fpot  he  particularly  fixed  on,  in  a  vifit  he  paid  ibme 
time  before  to  the  vicar  of  that  pariih  [o]>  when  walking 
with  him  one  day  in  the  church-yard.  Thus  ended  a  va- 
luable life,  daily  fpent  in  throwing  light  on  the  dark  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  His  great  learning  and  profound  fkill 
in  thofe  refearches  enabled  him  to  publifh  many  elaborate 
and  curious  works,  and  to  leave  many  ready  for  the  preis. 
In  his  medical  capacity,  his  "  Difiertation  on  the  Spleen'' 
was  well  received.  His  "  Itinerarium  Curipfum,  the  firft 
fruits  of  his  juvenile  excuriions,  prefaged  what  might  be 
expected  from  his  riper  age,  when  he  had  acquired  more 
experience.  The  curious  in  thefe  fludies  were  not  difap- 
pointed,  for,  with  a  fagacity  peculiar  to  his  great  genius, 
with  unwearied  pains  and  induftry,  and  feme  years  fpent 
in  actual'  furveys,'  he  inveftigated  and  publifhed  an  account 
of  thofe  ftupendous'vv'orks  of  the  rerhote'ft  antiquity,  Stone- 
henge  and  Abury,  in  1743,  and  hath  given  the  molt  pro- 
bable and  rational  account  of  their  origin  and  life,  afcer- 
taihing  alib  their  dimeniions  with  the  ^reateft  accuracy. 

.'  .  ^ 

So  great  was  his  proficiency  in  Druid ical  hiftory,  that 
his  familiar  friends  ufed  to  call  him,  "  Hie  Arch- Druid 
"  of  this  age."  His -works  abound  with  particulars  that 

I"N]  Of  \vhom  fee  further  in  Anec-         [o]  Of  whntn  lee  the  Ar.eccotes  as 
f  Bowyer,  p.  625.  before,  p.  C;?. 

C  3  ihcw 
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fhew  his  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  Britifh  priedhc.od  ; 
and   in  his   Itinerary  lie  announced    a    "   Hiftory  ot  the 
41  ancient  Celts,  particularly  the  fir  It  inhabitants  of  Cheat 
"  Britain."  tor  the  moft  part  finished,  to  have  coniiited  of 
four  volumes  folio,   with  above   300  copper-plates,   many 
or"  which  were  engraved.      Great  part  ot   this  work,  was 
incorporated  into   his   Stonehenge  and   Abury.      In   his 
"  Hiitory  of  Caraniuis,"  in  two  vols.  4to,  1757,  1759*  he 
has  ihevvn   ranch  learning  and   ingenuity  in  iettling  the 
principal  events  of  that  emperor's  government  in  Britain. 
To  his   intercil  and  application  we  are   indebted  for  re- 
covering from  obfcurity  PJchard  of  Cirenceiter's  Itinerary 
of  Roman  Britain,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  p.  622. 
His  diicourfes,  or  fermons,  under  the  title  of  "  Palaeogra- 
**  phia  Sacra,    1763,"   on  "  the  vegetable  creation,"  &c. 
beipeak  him  a  botaniil,   philofopher,  and  divine,  repleU 
•with  ancient  learning,  and  excellent  obfervations  ;  but  a 
little  too  much  tranfported  by  a  lively  fancy  and  invention, 
He  doled  the  lafl  fcenes   of  his   life  with  completing  a 
long  and    laborious    work   on   ancient   Britifh    coins,    in 
particular  of  Cunobelin;   and  felicitated  himfeif  on  havir,;.; 
from  them  difcovered  many  remarkable,  curious,  and  new 
anecdotes,  relating  to  the  reign  of  that  and  other  Britifh 
kings.     The  23  plates  of  this  work  were  published  aft', 
his   deccafe  ;    but   the    MS.    (left   ready   for   publifliinj 
remains  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Fleming,   nv.c.:. 
of  Richard  Fleming,  Efq  ;  an  eminent  folicitor,  who  v- 
the   Doctor's    executor.     By   his  tirft  wife  Dr.  Stuke.<c: 
had   three  daughters  ;    of  whom    one    died    young ;    the 
other  two  furvived  him  ;  the   one,  Mrs.  Fleming  already 
mentioned;   the  other,  wife  to   the   Rev,  Thomas  r  air- 
child,   reftor   of  Pitfey,    in   Eflex,     By  his  fecond  wile, 
]3r.  Stukeley  had  no  child.     To  the  great  names  already 
mentioned  among  his  friends  and  pations,   may  be  added 
thofc   of  Mr.   Folkes,    Dr.   Berkeley  Bilhop  of  Cioyne 
(with   whom    he   corresponded  on   the    fubjeft   of  Tai- 
water),  Dr.  Pocock  Bifhop  of  Meath,  and  many  others 
ot  the  firft  rank  in  literature  at  home:  and  among  the 
eminent   foreigners    with    whom    he    conefponded    wejje 
Dr.    Heisfertahl.     Mr.    Keviler,    and    the   learned   Father 

C3  .  .,-'_. 

IMontfaucon,  who  jnferted  fome  of  his  defigns  (fent  Inm, 
by  archbiihop  Wake)  in  his  "  Antiquity  explained."  A 
eood  account  of  Dr.  Stukeley  was,  with  his  own  per- 

t —  » 

million,  printed  in  1/55,  by  Mr.  Mailers,  in  the  iecond 
part  of  hi§  "  tiiflory  of  Corpus  Chriili  College  ;"  and  ver\r 
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foon  after  his  death  a  fhort  but  juft  character  of  him  was 
given  in  the   "  Gentleman's  Magazine*'  for  1765,  by  his' 
friend  Peter  Collinfon.      Of  both  thefe,    the   author  of 
the  "  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer"  availed  himfelf;    and  was 
favoured  with  ieverai  additional  particulars  from  refpe£table 
authority.     After  his  deceafe,    a  medal  of  him  was  caft 
and  repaired  by  Gaub  ;  on  one  fide  the  head  adorned  with 
oak  leaves,  inscribed  REV.  GVL.  STVKELEY,  M.  D.  s.  R. 
&  A.  s.  Exergue,  jet.  54.  Reverfe,  a  view  of  Stonehenge, 
OB.  MAR.  4,  1765,  JET.  84 ;  [but  this  is  a  miftake,  for  the 
Doctor  was  but  78.].     There  is  a  portrait  of  him  after 
Kneller  in  mezzotinto  by  ].   Smith  in  1721,  before  he 
took  orders,  with  his  arms,  viz.  Argent,  a  Spread  Eagle 
double-headed  Sable.     Mrs.  Fleming  has  another  portrait 
of  him  in  his  robes,  by  Wills  ;  and  Mrs.  Parfons  (relift 
of  Dr.  James   Parfons)   has   a   fine  miniature,  which  is 
efteemed  a  good  likenefs. 

STURMIUS  (JAMES),  a  German. of  great  learning  Melchlor, 
and  excellent  qualities,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Stralburg,  ;         ™lf_ 
and  born  therein  1489.     He  made  himfelf  illuftrious  by  Confuit.— 
the  fervices  he  did  his  country ;  and  difcharged  die  moft  Bayle.Di£. 
considerable  pofts  with  the  greateft:  capacity  and  probitv. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  with  the  higheft  reputation  of  feveral 
deputations  to  the  diets  of  the  empire,  the  imperial  court, 
and  that  of  England.     He  contributed  very  much  to  the 
reformation  of  religion  at  Strafburg,  to  the  erefting  of  a 
college  which  was  opened  there  ten  years    after,  and  to 
the  Hiftory  of  the  reformation  in  Germany  by  Sleidan. 
This  Sleidan  thus  teilifies,  in  his  preface  to  that  excellent 
work:   "  Nothing  becomes  an  hiflory  more,    than  truth 
"  and  candour;  and  I  am  fure  I  have  taken  great  pains, 
"  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  me  in  that  refpeft  : 
*'  for  I  have  not  advanced  any  thing  upon  flight  grounds 
"  and  mere  report,  but  have  taken  my  materials  from  the 
"  records,  which  I  have  carefully  collected,  and  which  arc 
*'•  of  undoubted  authority.    I  received  likewiie  the  afliftance 
**  of  that  noble  and  excellent  perfon,  James  Sturmiusr\vho, 
"  having  been  above  thirty  years  engaged  in  public  and 
"  important  affairs  with  the  higheft  reputation,  and  having 
44  generoufly  honoured  me  with  his  friendihip,  frequently 
*'  cleared  up  my  doubts,   and  put  me  into  the  right  way ; 
*'  and,  at  my  requeft  before  his  laft  illnefs,  read  over  the 
*'  greateft  part  of  the  work,  and  made  the  necefTary  remarks 
*'  upon  it."    He  died  at  Strafburg  Oft.  30,  1553,  after  Ian- 
guilriing  of  a  fever  for  two  months.   Sleidan,  who  mention? 

C  4  this. 
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Hift.  lib.    this,  adds,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  in- 
ann'«  tegrity,  and  the  glory  of  the  German  nobility,   on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his    mind,    and  his 
"  diflinguifhed  learning." 

Though  he  had  a  zeal  for  religion,  yet  he  had  been 
fome  years  without  receiving  the  communion  ;  being 
fcandalized,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  dilputes  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  divines  concerning  theie  words,  "  This 
t(  is  my  body." 


!-1"  STURMIUS  (JOHN),  the  Cicero  of  Germany,  if 
Bayic,Di£t.  we  may  ufc  the  terms  of  Melchior  Adam,  was  born  at 
Sleida  in  Eifel,  near  Cologne,  in  1507.  He  was  initiated 
in  letters  in  his  native  country,  with  the  fons  of  count 
de  Mandericheid,  whole  receiver  his  father  was,  and  after- 
wards fludied  at  Liege  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome.  In 
1524,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  fpent  five  years, 
three  in  learning,  and  two  in  teaching  ;  and  had  for  his 
fellow  -fludents  John  Sleidan,  Andrew  Vclalius,  and  fome 
others,  who  afterwards  became  very  eminent  men,  and 
had  a  great  efteem  for  him.  He  fet  np  a  printing-prefs 
with  Rudger  Refcius,  profeilbr  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
printed  leverai  Greek  authors.  He  began  with  Homer, 
and  foon  after  carried  thofe  editions  to  Paris  in  1529, 
where  he  made  himfelf  highly  efteemed,  and  read  public 
lectures  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  upon  logic. 
He  married  alfo  there,  and  kept  a  great  number  of  boarders  ; 
but  as  he  liked  what  was  called  the  new  opinions  in 
religion,  he  was  more  than  once  in  danger  ;  which,  un- 
GG-ubtedly,  was  the  reafon  why  he  removed  to  Straiburg  in 
1537,  in  order  to  take  pofTerlion  of  the  place  offered  him 
bv  the  m~v?;i{\  rates.  The  year  following  he  opened  a 
fchocl,  which  became  famous,  and  by  his  means  obtained 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  the  title  of  an  univerfity  in 
1566.  He  was  very  well  Skilled  in  polite  literature,  wrote 
Latin  with  great  purity,  and  underftoocl  the  method  of 
teaching  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  him,  that  the  college 
of  Strafburg,  of  which  he  was  rector,  became  the  riioft 
fiouriming  in  all  Germany.  His  talents  were  not  confined 
to  the  fchonl  ,  he  was  frequently  intruded  with  feveral 
deputations  in  Germany  and  foreign  countries,  and  dif- 
charged  theie  employments  with  great  honour  and  dili- 
gence. Ke  (hewed  extreme  charity  to  the  refugees  on 
account  of  religion  :  he  was  net  fatisfied  with  labouring  to 
/.lift  them  by  his  advice  and  recommendation?;  but  he  alfo 

van 
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ran  in  debt,  and  impoverished  himfelf  by  his  great  hofpiia~ 
lity  towards  them.  His  life  was  expofed  to  many  troubles, 
and  efpeciaily  to  the  perfecutions  of  the  Lutheran  miniflers. 
He  found  at  Strafburg  a  moderate  Lutheranifm,  which  he 
fubmitted  to  without  reluctance,  though  he  was  of  Zuing- 
lius's  opinion.  The  Lutheran  ministers  by  degrees  grew 
angry  with  thofe  who  denied  the  real  prefence  :  their 
violent  fermons  difpleafed  him  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he 
fpent  many  years  without  being  prefent  at  the  public 
exercifes  of  religion.  He  found  himfelf  prefTed  very  hard, 
and  at  length  declared  himfelf  for  Calvinifm,  of  which  he 
was  fufpected  fo  early  as  1561.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
rectorfhip  of  the  univerfity ;  and  the  Calvinifls  were  ail- 
turned  out  of  their  places.  He  died  March  3,  1589,  aged 
above  eighty.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  but  left  no  chil- 
dren. Though  he  loft  his  fight  fome  time  before  his  death, 
yet  he  did  not  difcontinue  his  labours  for  the  public  good, 
He  publifned  a  great  number  of  books. 

SUCKLING  (fir  JOHK),  an  EngliSli  poet  and  dra- Life  prefix- 
matic  writer,  was  fon  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  comptroller  ed  lo  hl* 
of  the  houmold  to  Charles  I.  and  was  born  at  Witham  in  ^°  k?' •    . 

T*  rr*  s  T       •  i  iii'  j..anj7Dain£  s 

ESTex,    in   1613.     It  is   recorded   as  a  remarkable  tiling,  account  of 
that  his  mother  went  till  the  eleventh   month   of  him  ;  dramatic 
however,  the  flownefs  of  his  birth  was  iufficiently  made  up  l'° 
in  the  quicknefs,  Strength,  and  pregnancy  of  his  parts.     He 
firft  difcovered  a  Strange  propensity  to  languages,  infoniuch 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  Latin  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
to  have  written  it  at  nine.     From  his  early  foundation  in 
language,  he  proceeded  in  the  courfe  of  his  Studies,  and 
became  accomplished  in  polite  literature.      He  cultivated 
mufic  and  poetry,    and  excelled  in  both  :  for  though  he 
had    a  vivacity  and  fprightlinefs    in  'his    nature,    which 
would  not  fuller  his  attention  to  be  long  confined  to  any 
thins:,  vet  he  had  made  ample  amends  for  this  by  ftrerietn 
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of  genius  and  quicknefs- of  appreheniion.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  where  he 
made  a  collection  of  their  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
without  any  tincture  of  their  vices  and  follies  ;  only  fome 
thought  he  had  a  little  too  much  of  the  French  air,  which, 
however,  was  p?rhaps  rather  natural,  than  acquired  in  him  ; 
the  eafinefs  of  his  carriage  and  addreis  being  iuitable  to  the 
opennefs  of  his  heart,  and  to  that  gaiety,  \vit,  and  gallantry, 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  his  nature.  In  the  mean 
time  he  Seems  to  have  affected  nothing  more  than  the 

character 
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character   of  a   courtier   and    a   fine   gentleman ;    which 
he    fo    far    attained,     that   he    was    allo\\ed    to    have    the 
peculiar    happinefs    of  making   every   thing    he    did    be- 
come him. 
\vinflan-         yet  }ie  was  not  fo  devoted  to  the  Mufes,  or  to  the  foft- 
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ct'ihc  KHF-  ne*s  an"  luxury  or  courts,  not  lo  much    k  the  delight  ot  the 
bib  i-otis."*   4i  court,  and  the  darling  of  the  Mules,"  as  one  fays  of  him 
as  to  bo  whollv  aftranger  to  the  camp.      In  his  travels  he 
made  a  campaign  under  the  great  Guilavus  Auolphus,  where 
he  was  preterit  at  three  battles,  live  iiegcs,  and  levcral  ikir- 
mifhes ;  and  if  his  valour  was  not  fo  remarkable,  fays  Mr. 
Langbaine,  in  the  beginning  of  our  civil  wars,  yet  his  loy- 
alty was  exceedingly  fo:  for  after  his  return  to  his  country,, 
he  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  tor  the  king's  fervice  entirely  at 
his  own  charge,   and  fo  richlv  and  completely  mounted> 
thnt  it  is  faid  to  have  ilood  him  in   12000!.     But  thcfe 
troops  and  their  leader  diitinguiihed  themfelves  only  by 
their  finery :  they  did  nothing  for  the  king's  fervice,  which 
Sir   John  laid  very  much  to  heart ;    and  foon  after  this 
mifcarriage  wras  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at 
twenty-eight  years    of  age.       The   advantages  of  birth, 
perfon,    education,    parts,    and  fortune,  with  which  this 
gentleman  fet  out  in  the  world,  had  raifed  the  expectations 
of  mankind  to  r.  prodigious  height ;  and  perhaps  his  dying 
fo  young  was  better  for  his  tame,    than  if  he  had  lived 
longer.     He  was  a  fprightly  wit,   and  a  courtly  writer,  as 
Dry  den  fomewhere  calls  him  ;   but  certainly  not  a  great 
genius,  as  fome  have  affected  to  reprefent  him  ;  a  polite 
and   eafy  verlifier,    but   not  a  poet.     Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  him,  fays,  that  "  his  poems  are  clean,  fprightly, 
*'  and    natural,    his    difcourfes   lull   and   convincing,    his 
*'  plays   well  humoured  and   taking,    his   letters  fragrant 
*'  ?.nd  fparkling."     He  obfcrves  forth  r,  that  "  his  thoughts 
'•  were  not  fo  loofe  as  hi^>  exprcliions,  nor  his  life  fo  vain 
"  as  his   thoughts  ;   and  at  the  fame  time  allows  for  his 
*'  youth   and   fanguine   complexion,    which  he   thinks  a 
"  little  more  time  and  experience  would  have  rectified." 
Kis  works  confiil  of  a  few  poems,  and  iome  letters,  "  An 
account  of  religion  by  reafon,"  "A  difcourfe  upon  occa- 
sion,  prefented  to  the  earl  of  Doriet,"  and  four  plays. 
There  have  been  fevcral   editions  of   them  j    the   lalt  by 
T.  Davies,  2  vol.  8vo. 

SUETONIUS  (CAius  SUETOXIUS  TRANQJLJIL- 
•-}.,  an  ancient  hiftorian,  very  ci-xclicnt  in  the  biogra- 
phical 
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phical  way,  was  born  a  Roman  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian,    as    may  be  collected  from  his  own  Sueton.  in 
words  in  the  life  of  Nero.     His  father  was  a  man  of  no  ^eron-  c- 
£reat  extraction,  yet  was  preferred  to  the  tribunelhip'  of " 
a  legion,  by  the  emperor  Otho,  whofe  fide  he  took  againft 
Yitellius.     Our  hiftorian  fpent  his  firft  years  probably  at  in  Domit. 
Rome  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  44he  remembered,  when  he  was  a  c'  I2% 
44  boy,  to  have  feen  an  old  man  infpected  in  open  court,  and 
44  examined  whether  he  was  circumciled  or  not."     When 
he  was  grown  up,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  bar ;  and  the 
teiiimony  of  Pliny,    which  informs   us  that  he  did   lb, 
informs  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  freed 
himfelf  from  the  fuperftitions  of  his  times.     "  You  write- Epift.  xvli. 
*4  me  word,"  fays  Pliny  to  him,   44  that  a  dream  has  made  llb>  *• 
"  you  afraid  of  mifcarrying  in  your  caufe,  and  you  want 
"  me  to  procure  you  a  delay  of  a  few  days.     There  will  be 
44  fome  difficulty   in  this;  however,   I  will  certainly  try ; 
44  for  dreams,  as   Homer  fays,  proceed   from   Jove.     In 
44  the  mean  time/'  continues  he,   44  you  would  do  well  to 
44  conlider,  whether  your  dreams  are  literally  fulfilled,  or 
44  whether  they  come  true  only  by  contraries."    There  was 
a  long  andilrict  friendfhip  between  thefe  two  writers  ;  and 
it  proved  advantageous  to  Suetonius,    for  Pliny  did  him 
great  fervices.     He  procured  him  a  tribune's  office  ;  and 
afterwards,  upon  his  reiignation,  tranferred  it  to  his  kinf- 
inan,  at  Suetonius's  requeft.     He  obtained  alfo  for  him 
the  4<  Jus   trium  liberorum  ;"    a  favour  feldom  granted, 
and  which  Pliny  had  not  obtained,   if  to  his  great  intereft 
at  court  he  had  not  joined  an  earneft  felicitation  for  it. 
He  was  then  governor  of  Bithynia,  under  the  empire  of 
Trajan  ;    and  from  thence  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
that  emperor.     i4  I  had  long  fince,    Sir,    taken  into   an  Epifr. 
44  intimacy  with  me   Suetonius   Tranquillus,    a  man    ofllb>x< 
•44  great  integrity,   honour,  and  learning,    whofe  manners 
44  and  iludies  are  the  fame  with  my  own  ;  and  the  better  I 
"  have  known  him,  the  more  I  have  loved  him.     He  has 
<4  been  but  unhappy  in  his  marriage  ;  and  the  privileges  of 
*4  thofe  who    have    three    children   are  upon    feveral  ac- 
44  counts  neceflary.     He  begs  through  me  therefore,  that 
44  your  bounty  will  fupply  what  his  ill  fortune  has  denied 
44  him.     I  know,   Sir.  the  high  value  of  the  favour  I  afk  ; 
44  but  I  am  afking  of  you,  whofe  indulgence  to  all  my  wifhes 
44  I  have  long  experienced.     How  dclirous  I  am  to  obtain 
44  it,   you  will  eaiily  conclude,  from  my  applying  to  you  at 
*4  this  distance  ;  which  I  ihould  not  have  done,  if  it  had 
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*'  been  a  matter  of  more  indifference  to  me."  Suetonius 
advanced  himfelf  confiderably  afterwards,  for  he  was 
fecretary  to  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  but  he  loft  that  place,  for 
In  vita  not  paying  a  due  refpeft  to  the  emprefs.  Spartian,  who 
relates  this  affair,  expreflcs  himfelf  thus:  "  Septicio  claro 
"  pra^fefto  pnrtorii,  &:  Sxietonio  Tranquillo  epiflolarum 
11  magiftro,  multifque  aliis,  quod  apud  Sabinam  uxorem, 
"  injulTu  ejus,  familiarius  fe  tune  egerant,  qxiam  reverentia 
il  domus  aulicse  poflulabat,  fucceffores  dedit."  We  quote 
this  teflimony  from  the  original,  to  note  the  error  of 
thofe,  who  have  concluded  from  it,  that  Suetonius's 
offence  againfl  the  emperor  was  a  love-intrigue  with  his 
wife  Sabina  :  whereas  the  words  do  not  fuggeft  the  leaft 
idea  of  gallantry,  but  only  imply,  "  that  Suetonius  and 
"  fome  others  were  turned  out  of  their  places  by  the 
emperor,  for  behaving,  without  his  leave,  with  lefs  cere- 
mony to  the  emprefs  than  was  confiftent  with  his 
own  dignity  and  that  of  his  court."  For,  it  feenis, 
the  emperor  treated  her  with  gfeat  contempt  himfelt 
account  of  fome  very  ill  qualities  fhe  had,  and  permitted 
others  alfo  to  do  fo  xmder  certain  limitations  ;  which  imi- 
tations, it  is  probable,  thefe  gentlemen  exceeded. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  Suetonius,  than  as  he  is  a. 
writer.     He  wrote  many  books,  none  of  which  are  (  MJC 
dov/n  to  us,  except  his  Hiftory  of  the  firft  twelve  empe 
and  part  of  his  concerning  the  ilhiftrious  grammarians    tnd 
rhetoricians ;  for  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  flue 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  many  are  of  opinion  th;>.t  he 
taught  them.     Suidas  afcribes  to  him  feveral  works,  \v,:''ch 
concern  that  profeffion  ;  and  obferves  farther,  that  he  \    -  te 
a  book  about  the  Grecian  games,  two  upon  the  fhev 
the  Romans,  two  upon  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Rome.  OL 
upon  the  life  of  Cicero,  or  upon  his  books  "  Derepub- 
lica,"   "  A  catalogue  of  the   illuftrious   men   of  Ro 
and  the  eight  books  ftill  extant  of  the  "  Hiftory  o: 
v*  Emperors."       Many  other  pieces  of  his   are  cite<. 
various  authors  ;  and  the  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  J 
nal,  Periius,  and  Lucan,  have  nfually  gone  under  his  n 
and  been  printed  at  the  end  of  his  works,  though  it  i      ot 
absolutely  certain  that  they  are  his.    'His   <;  Hiitory  oi 
*'  Emperors"  is  an  excellent  work,  and  has  always 
admired  by  the  beft  judges  in  polite  literature.     It  is  a 
tinued  feries  of  choice  and  curious  fafts,  related  fuccin 
without  digreiiions,  reflections,  and  rcafonmgs.     Tht 
in  it  a  character  of  fincerity,   which  ihews  very  plainly, 

that 
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that  the  author  feared  and  hoped  for  nothing,  and  that  his 
pen  was  not  directed  by  hatred  or  flattery.      Suetonius,  In  pwef.  *& 
fays  Politian,  "  has  given  us  evident  proofs  of  his  diligence,  ' 
"  veracity,    and  freedom.      There   is   no   room  for  any 
"  fufpicibn  of  partiality  or  ill-will  in  his  books ;  nothing 
"  is   advanced  out   of  favour,  or  fupprefied  out  of  fear : 
"the    fa&s    themfelves    have    engrolTed    his    whole  •  at- 
"  tention,  and  he  has  confulted  truth  in  the  firft  place." 
— He  was  fo  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  motives  to 
detract  from  the  truth,  that,  as  Politian  thinks,  he  forbore 
writing  the  lives  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian,  the  empe- 
rors of  his  time,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  fpeak 
well  or  ill  of  any  one,  out  of  any  other  principle  than  the 
love  of  truth.     Some  have  blamed  him  for  being  fo  parti- 
cular in  defcribing  the  lewd  actions  and  horrid  debaucheries 
of  Tiberius,   Caligula,    Nero,   and  Domitian,    as    if  he 
meant  to  teach  the  greateft  crimes,    by  this  manner  of 
relating  them.     But  this,  as  Erafmus  oblerves,  was  owing  Era  Cm. 
to  his  care  and  fidelity  as  an  hiftorian  ;  which,  as  fome-  j£*  2*gxv 
body  faid  well  enough,  "  made  him  write  the  lives  of  the 
"  Casfars  with  the  fame  freedom  that  they  lived."    And  he 
is  fo  far  from  blaming  him,  that  he  thinks  his  hiftory 
more  particularly  ufeful  on  that  very  account :  "  to  be  a  Erafm.pr*f, 
"  curb,"  fays  he,   "  to  wicked  princes,  who  will  not  eafily  ad  Sueton, 
"be  at  reft,  when  they  fee  the  treatment  they  will  have 
"  from  impartial  pofterity,  and  confider  that  their  memory 
"  will  hereafter  be  as  execrable  as  that  of  Caligula  and 
"  Nero  is  at  this  day/3     We  muft  not  clofe  ou:  account  of 
this  hiftorian  without  obferving,  that  he  fpeaks  very  dif- 
refpectfully  of  the  Chriflians,  calling  them  "  genus  homi-  inNeron. 
"  num  fuperftitionis  novas  &  malenoe,  a  fort  of  people  of  c- **• 
"  a  new  and  michievous  fuperftition  :"  but  this  muft' can- 
didly be  imputed  to  his  ignorance,  and  want  of  better  in- 
formation concerning  them  and  their  doctrines. 

This  author  has  been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention 
and  pains  of  critics  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  been  very  well 
publifhed  more  than  once.  The  belt  editions  are,  "  Cum 
"  notis  &  numifmatibus  a  Carolo  Patin,  Bafil,  1675," 
4to.  •'  Cum  notis  integris  Ifaaci  Cafauboni,  Lsevini 
*'  Torrentii,  Joahnis  Georgii  Graevii,  &  feleflis  alioium, 
•" ''Hagae  Comit.  1691,"  410.  "Cum  notis  variorum  Sc 
"  Pitifci,  L.  Bat.  1692,"  2  torn.  8vo.  And  "Cum  notis 
"  audoribus  Pitifci,  Leovard.  1714,"  "  In  ufum  Delphi- 
"  ni,  Paris,  1684."  2  torn.  4to.  And  "  Cum  notis 
"  Burmanni,"  in  two  volumes  4to. 
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SUEUR  (EUSTACHE  LE),  one  of  the  befl  pointers 
in  his  time,  which  the  French  nation  had  produced,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  iludied  the  principles  of  his 
art  under  Simon  Vouet,  whom  he  infinitely  furparfed.  It 

is  remarkable,   that  Le  Sueur  was  never  out  of  France, 
and  yet  he  carried  his  art  to  the  higher):  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.    His  works  (hew  a  grand  guilo  of  deiign,  which  wa.% 
formed  upon  antiquity,  and  after  the  bell  Italian  mailers. 
He   invented  with    cafe,    and   his    execution   was   ahvav* 
worthy  of  his  deligns.     He  was  ingenuous,  diicreet.   and 
delicate,  in  the  choice  of  his  objects.     His  attitudes  are 
fimple  and  noble ;  his  expreifions  fine,  iingnlar,  and  very 
well  adapted  to  the  fubjeci:.      His  draperies  are  fet  after  the 
gout  of  Raphael's  lail  works.    Whatever  was  the  reafon  of 
it,  he  knew  little  of  the  local  colours,  or  the  claro  ohfcuro  : 
but  he  was  fo  much  mailer  of  the  other  parts  of  painting, 
that  there  was  a  great  likelihood  of  his  throwing  off  Vouet's 
manner  entirely,  had  he  lived  longer,  and  once  reliilu-d 
that  of  the  Venetian  ichool ;    which  he  would  certain! v 
have  imitated  in  his  colouring,  as  he  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  fchool  in  his  defigning.    For,  immediately  after 
Vouet's  death,  he  perceived  that  his  mailer  had  led  him 
out  of  the  way  :  and  by  coniidering  the  antiques  that  were 
in  France,    and   alfo   the  deiigns   and  prints  of  the  bell 
Italian  mailers,  particularly  Raphael,  he  contracted  a  more 
refined  ftyle  and  happier  manner.      Le  Brun  could   not 
forbear  being  jealous  of  Le  Sueur,  who  did  not  mean  how- 
ever to  give  any  man  pain  ;  for  he  had  great  iimplicity  of 
manners,  much  candour,  and  exadl  probity.     His  principal 
works  are  at  Paris,  where  he  died  the  3Oth  of  April  1655, 
at  no  more  than  thirty-eight  years  of  age.     The  life  of  St. 
Bruno,  in   the   cloiiler   of  the   Carthuiians    at    Paris,    is 
reckoned  his  mailer-piece  ,  but  it  his  defaced  by  fomebocly 
who  envied  him. 

SUICER  (Jonx  GASPARD),  a  moil  learned  Ger- 
man divine,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1620;  became  pro- 
•fellbr  there  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  ;  and  died 
at  Heidelberg  in  1705.  He  is  the  compiler  of  a  very  ufe- 
ful  work,  called  "  Lexicon,  five  Thefaurus  Eccleiiailicirs 
"  Patrum  Graecorum  :"  the  beit  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Amilerdam,  1728,  in  2  vols.  folio.  He  had  a  fon, 
Henry  Suicer,  diftinguiihed  by  fome  literary  productions, 
who  was  a  profellbr,  firil  at  Zuric,.  then  at  Heidelberg1; 
and  who  died  alfo  in  1705,  the  fame  year  with  his  father 
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SUIDAS,  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  the  belt  edition 
of  which  was  publifhed,  with  a  Latin  verlion  and  notes,  by 
Ludovicus  Kuiterus,  at  Cambridge  1705,  in  three  volumes 
folio.     Who  Suidas  was,  or  when  he  lived,  are  points  of 
great  uncertainty;  no  circumflances  of  his  life  having  been 
recorded  either  by  himfelf  or  any  other  writer.     Politian 
and  feme  others  have  been  of  opinion  that  no  fuch  perfoii 
ever  exifted ;  but  that  Suidas  was  a  real  peribn,  appears,  not 
only  from  h*s  name  being  found  in  all  the   manulcripts  of 
his  Lexicon,  but  from  his  being  often  mentioned  by  Eui-  pr??Fat, 
tathius  in  his  Commentary  upon  Homer.  The  learned  have  Kufter.   «* 
differed  in  the  fame  manner  concernmc;  the  a^e  of  Suidas  ;  * 

^--"  ^J  ^_^  C  0  i  i  • 

fome,  as  Grotius,  fuppoimg  him  to  have  lived  under  Con- 

ftant'mus,  the  ion  of  Leo,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  who  began  to 

rcigR   in   912;  while  others  have  brought  him  even  lower 

than  Euftathius,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  in  1 180.    Our 

learned  Bentley  has  written  thus  concerning  it:  "  As  for  Di(rcrt«;<w. 

14  Suidas,  he  has  brought  down  a  point  of  chronology  to  UJ>0"  t>u>*lE" 

"  the  death  of  the  emperor  Zimifces,  that  is,  to  the  year  of r 

"  Chrill  975 :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  written  his  Lexicon 

"  between  that  time,  and  the  death  of  the  fucceeding  ein- 

"  peror,  which  was   in    1025."     As  to  the  Lexicon,  it  is 

nothing  more  than  a  compilation  of  matters  from  various 

authors,  fometimes  made  with  judgement  and  diligence,  and 

fometimes  without.    Suidas  often  ufed  bad  copies ;  whence 

it  has  happened,  that  he  fometimes  gives  his  reader  corrupt 

and    fpurious  words,  inftead   of  thofe   that  are  pure  and 

genuine.      Sometimes  he  has   mixed  things  of  a  different 

kind,  and  belonging  to  different  authors,  promifcnouily  ; 

and  fometimes  he  has  brought  examples  to  illuftrate  the  fig- 

nification  of  words  which   are   nothing   to  the  purpoie. 

Thefe  imperfections  however  being  allowed,  his  Lexicon 

is  upon  the  whole  a  very  ufeful  book,  and  a  ftorehoufe 

as  it  were  of  all  forts  of  erudition.     The  grammarians  by 

profeflion   have  all  prized  it  highly  ;    and  thofe  who  are 

not  fo  may  find  their  advantage  in  it,  fince  it  not  only 

gives  an  account  of  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians,  ccc.  but 

exhibits  many  excellent  pafTages  of  ancient  authors  that  are 

loft. 

This  Lexicon  of  Suidas  was  firft  publifhed  at  Milan  1499? 
in  Greek  only:  it  has  fince  been  printed  wTith  a  Latin  verlion  : 
but  the  belt  edition,  indeed  the  only  good  one,  is  that  of 
Kufter,  mentioned  above,  on  which  Toup,  the  prefcnt 
patriarch  of  Greek  literature  in  this  kingdom,  has  bellowed 
no  little  pains,  and  in  fo  doing  has  demonftrated  an  un- 
3  common 
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Bibl.  Gi-aec.  common  critical  acumen.     Fabricius  has  given  us  a  large 
vo  '  1X>       alphabetical  index  of  the  authors  mentioned  and  quoted  by 
Suidas  in  this  Lexicon. 

Memolres  SULLY  (MA  XI  M  I  LI  AN  DE  BETHUXE,  duke  of)  ,  one 

de  Sully.      of  the  ableft  and  honefleft  minifters  that  France  ever  had, 
was  defcended  from  an,  ancient  and  illuftrious  houle,  and 
born  in  1560.     He  was,  from  his  earliefl  youth,  the  fcr- 
vant   and   friend  of  Henry  IV.  who  was  juft  feven  years 
older,  than  he,  being  born  at  Pau  in  Beam  in  1553.     He 
was  bred  in  the  opinions  and  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  conftant  in  the 
profeiiion  of  it,  .which  fitted   him  more  cfpecially  for  the 
important  fervices  to  which  Providence  had  defigned  him. 
Jane  d'Albert,  queen  of  ,  Navarre,  after  the  death  of  her 
huiband  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  which  was  occaiioned  by  a 
wound  he.  received  at  the  fiege  of  Rouen  in  1592,  returned 
to  Beam,  where  me  openly  profefleil  Calvmifm.     She  lent 
for  her  fon  Henry  from  the  court  of  France  to  Pau  in  1  1566, 
and  put  him  under  a  Huguenot  preceptor,  who  trained  him 
up  in  the  Proteftant  religion.     She  declared  herfelf  the  pro- 
.tectrefs  of  the  Proteilants  in  1566;   and  came  to  Rochelle, 
where  ihe  devoted  her  foil  to  the  defence  of  the  n6w  reli~ 
:.     gion.     In  that  quality  Henry,  then  prince  of  Beam,  was 
'declared  chief  of  the  partv;  and  followed  the   army  from 
,    that  time  to  the  peace,  which  was  figned  at  St  Germains 
.    .the  i  ith  of  Augult  15/0.     He  then  returned  to  Beam,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  quiet  that  was    given  him,    to   vifit  his 
eftates  and  his   government  of  Guyenne;   after  which  he 
came  and  fettled  in  Rochelle,  with  the  queen  of  -Navarre 
.  his  mother, 

The  advantages  granted  to  the  Proteftant's  by  the  peace 
of  .St.  Germains,  raifed  a  fufpicion  in  -the  breafts.  of  their 
leaders,  that  the  court  of  France  did  not  mean  them  well; 
and  in  -reality  nothing  elfe  was  intended  by  the  peace,  than 
.to.  prepare  for  the  moil  cli  final  tragedy  that  ever  was  a£ted. 
The  queen  dowager  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  her  fon 
Charles  IX.  were  now  convinced,  that  the  Proteftants  were 
too  powerful  to  be  fubdued  by  force  :  a  refolution  was-  taken 
therefore  to  extirpate  -them  .by  flrata'gem  and  treachery.  For 
this  purpofe  queen  Catharine  and  Charles  diiTembled  to  the 
laft  degree;  and,  during  the  whole  year  1571,  -talked  of 
nothing  but  faithfully  obferving  the  treaties  of  entering 
into  a  cider  correspondence  with  the  Proteitants,  and  care- 
fully preventing  all  occaiions  of  rekindling  the  -war*  To  re- 

move 
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move  ail  poffible  fufpicions,  the  court  of  France  propoftd  a 
marriage  between  Charles  thelXth's  filter,  and  Henry  prince 
of  Beam ;  and  feigned,  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  they  would 
prepare  a  war  againft  Spain,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  Henry.  Thefe  things,  enforced  with 
great  feeming  franknefs  and  fincerity,  entirely  gained  the 
queen  of  Navarre;  who,  though  ihe  at  firit  doubted,  and 
continued  irrefolute  for  fome  months,  yet  yielded  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1571,  arid  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Pa- 
ris, as  was  propdfed,  in  May  1572. 

Still  there  were  a  thoufand  circuni  fiances,  which  were 
fufficient  to  render  the  fincerity  of  thefe  great  promiles  fuf- 
pected  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  many  among  the  Proteftants 
did  fufpect  them  to  the  very  la'ft.  Sully's  father  was  one 
ol  thefe,  and  conceived  fuch  ftrong  apprelienfions,  that 
when  the  report  of  the  court  of  Navarre's  journey  to  Pa- 
ris firfl  reached  him,  he  could  not  give  credid  to  it.  Firm- 
ly perfuaded  that  the  prefent  calm  would  be  of  ^fhort  con- 
tinuance, he  rriade  hafle  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  ihut  himfelf  up  with  his  effects  in  Rochelie,  whefi 
every  oiie  elfe  talked  of  nothing  but  leaving  it;  The  queen 
of  Navarre  informed  him  loon  after  more  particularly  cf 
this  defign,  and  requefted  him  to  join  her  in  her  way  to 
Vendome.  He  went,  and  took  Sully,  now  in  his  twelfth 
year,  along  with  him.  He  found  a  general  fecurity  at 
Vendome,  and  an  air  of  fatisfaction  on  every  face ;  which 
though  he  durft  not  object  to  in  public,  yet  he  made  re- 
moriftrandes  to  fome  of  the  chiefs  in  private.  Thefe  were 
looked  upon  as  the  effect  df  weaknefs  and  timidity;  and  fo, 
hot  caring  to  feerii  vvifer  thin  perfons  of  greater  underftand- 
ings,  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  carried  with  the  torrent. 
He  went  to  Rolhy,  to  put  himfelf  into  a  condition  to  ap- 
pear at  the  magnificent  Court  of  France  ;  but,  before  he 
went,  prefented  his  foil  to  the  prince  of  Beam,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  queen  his  mother,  with  great  folemnif  ?  and 
aflu  ranees  of  the  mofl  inviolable  attachment.  Sully  did  not 
return  with  his  father  to  Rolhy,  but  went  to  Paris  in  the 
queen  of  Navarre's  train.  He  applied  himfelf  clofely  to 
his  fludies,  without  neglecting  to  pay  a  proper  court  to  the 
prince  his  mafter;  and  lived  with  a  governor  and  a  valet 
de  chambre  in  a  part  of  Paris  where  almoil  all  the  colleges 
Hood,  aiid  continued  there  till  the  bloody  catailrophe  which 
happened  focn  after. 

Nothing   cc\;ld  be  more  kind  than  the  reception  which 
the  queer,  of  N\  -;:e,  her  children,  and  principal  icrvants, 
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met  with  from  the  king  and  queen;  nor  mote  obliging, 
than  their  treament  of  them.  The  queen  of  Navarre  died, 
and  feme  hiftorians  make  no  doubt  but  ftie  was  poifoned  : 
yet  the  whole  court  appeared  fenfibiy  affe&ed,  and  went  in- 
to deep  mourning.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  fpeaking  too  fe- 
verely  upon  this  coivduct  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
Charles  IX.  to  call  it  an  almoft  incredible  prodigy  of  dim- 
mulation.  Sti-il  many  of  the  Proteftants,  among  whom 
xvas  Sully's  father,  fufpec~ted  the  defigns  of  the  court;  and 
had  fuch  convinceing  proofs,  that  they  quitted  the  court, 
and  Paris  itfelf,  or  at  lead  lodged  in  the  fuburbs.  They 
warned  prince  Henry  to  be  cautious  ;  but  he  liilened  to 
nothing;  and  fome  of  his  chiefs,  the  admiral  de  Coligny 
in  particular,  though  one  of  the  wifefl  and  moil  fagacious 
men  in  the  world,  were  as  incredulous.  The  fact  to  be 
perpetrated  was  fixed  for  the  24th  of  Auguft,  1572,  and 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  maiTacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew  fell  this  year 
upon  a  Sunday";  and  the  maiTacre  Was  perpetrated  in  the 


evening. 


All  the  neeeuary  meafures  having  been  taken,  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells   of  St.   Germain  1'Auxerrois  for    matins 
was  the  fignal  for  begining  the  ilaughter.     The  admiral  de" 
Coiigay  was  firfl  murdered  by  a  domtilic  of  the  duke  p( 
Guile,  the  duke  himfeif  flaying  below  in  the  court,  and 
his  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  window.     They  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carried   it   to   the   queen-mother ;    and,    when 
they  had  offered -ail  manner  of  indignities  to  the  bleeding 
carcafe,  hung  it  on  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon.     The  king, 
s  <Je  as  father  Daniel  relates,  went  to  feaft  himfeif  with  the  fight 
trance,  ad  of  it;    and,  when  fome  that  were  with  him  took  notice 
ann.   1571.  t;12t  jt  Was  fomewhat  offenfive,  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the  re- 
ply of  the  Roman  emperor  Vitellius:   "  The  body  of  a 
"  'dead  enemy  always -fin  el  Is  fweet."     All  the  domeflics  of 
the  admiral  were  afterwards  flam,  and  the  daughter  was  at 
the  fame  time  begun  by  the  king's  emirTaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.     Tavannes,  a  marfhal  of  France,  who  had  been 
page  to  Francis  I.  and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  coun- 
feilors  and  confidents  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  ran  through 
the  flreets-of  Paris,  crying,   "  Let  blood,  let  blood  !   bleed- 
"  iiig  is   as  good  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  as   in  May!" 
The    mofl   diftlnguiihed  of  the  Calvinifts   that   perifned 
wcr-?   Francis  de  la  Rochefoucault ;  who   having   been  at 
k        art  oi  the  night  -witli  disking,  and  finding  himfeif 
-iied  in  bed   by  men  in  mafcjues,  thought  they  were  t^ie 

-king 
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king  and  his  Courtiers,  -who  came  to  divert  themfelves  with 
•  him.  Charles  de  Quellence,  baroa  of  Pont  in  Brer?.gnc, 
\vas  another;  wholiowever  did  not  vicld  to  the  i  words  of 
his  butchers,  till  he  was  pierced  through  like  a  fieve.  This 
nobleman  had  married  Catharine  Parthe-nai,  the  daughter 

O 

and  he  irefs  of  John  de  Soubife,  and  her  mother  was  then 

can  ying  on  a  fuit  againft  him  for  Lmpotency  :  fo  that  when 

•the  naked  bodies,  according   as  each  was  marTacred,  were 

thrown  down  before  the  caiile  in  view  of  the  king,  queen, 

and  court,  many  of  -the  ladies  came  out  of  their  apartments, 

as  Thuanus  relates,   not  the  leait  ihoked  with  the   cruelty  Hifloria  ful 

-of  the  fpe&acle,   and  with  great  curiolity  and    immodeity  Cem.noris^> 

-fixed  their  eyes  particular!  v  upon  Charles  de  Quellence,  to  * 

•fee  if  they  COT*  Id  cliicover  the  marks  and  caufe  of  this  impo- 

tency.    Francis  Nonpar  de  Caumont  was  murdered  in  his 

bed  betwixt  his  two  fons  ;  one  cf  whom  was   ilabbed  by 

his  iide  ;   but  the  other,  by  counterfeiting  himfelf  dead,  and 

lying  concealed  under  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  brother, 

elcaped.      The   ho-rror  of  this  night   is   not  to  be   con- 

ceived ;    and  we  may  fafely   refer    for    farther  particulars 

to  the  £ne   defcription  which   Mr.   Voltaire  has  given  of 

it,  in  the  fecond  canto  of  his  Kenriade,  iince    even    the 

imagination  of  a  poet  cannot  ibar  beyond  the  real  matter  of 

fact. 

The  reader  may  probably  by  this  time  be  curious  to 
know  what,  was  become  of  Sully,  as  well  as  of  his  maiier 
the  king  of  Navarre  ;  and  nothing  can  inform  him  more 
agreeably,  than  Snlly's  own  account.  "  I  was  in  bed."  fays 


he,   *<  and  awaked  from  fleep  three  hours  after  midnight  by  a< 
"  the  found  of  all  the  bells  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  I5?2i 

populace.  My  governor  St.  Julian,  with  my  valet  de 
"  chambrc,  went  nattily  out  to  know  the  caufe ;  and  I  ne- 
ver afterwards  heard  more  of  thefe  men,  who,  without 
"  doubt,  were  among  the  firfl  that  were  facrifked  to  the 
"  public  fury.  I  continued  alone  in  my  chamber  dr  effing 
"  myfelf,  when  in  a  few  moments  I  faw  my  landlord  enter, 
"  pale,  and  in  the  utmoft  consternation.  He  was  of  the 
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Reformed  religion  ;  and,  having  learned  what  the  matter 
was,  had  conlentecl  to  go  to  mafs,  to  preferve  his  life, 
and  his  houfe  from -being  pillaged.  He  came  to  perfuade 
me  to  do  the  fame,  and  to  take  me  with  him  :  1  did  not 
think  proper  to  follow  him,  but  reiblved  to  try  if  I 
could  gain  the  college  of  Burgundy,  where  I  had  ftudied  ; 
though  the  great  -diflance  between  the  houfe  where  I  then 
was,  and  the  college,  made  the  attempt  very  dangerous. 

D  ^  "  Having 
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Having  difgnifed  myfelf  in  a  fcholar's   gown,  I  rrut  £ 
large   prayer-book  under  my  arm,  .and  went  into  the 
ilreet.     I    was    feized  with  horror  inexpreffible  at   the 
fight  of  the  furious  murderers;  who,   running  from  all 
parts,  forced  open  the  houfes,    and  cried  aloud,   *  Kill! 
"  kill !  maflacre  the  Huguenots !'  The  blood,  which  Itfaw 
*'  fhed  before  my   eyes,   redoubled  my  terror.     I  fell  into 
"  the  midft  o-f  ?  body  of  guards;  they  flopped  me,  quelli- 
*'  oned  me,  and  were  beginning  to  ufe  me  ill,  when,  hap- 
"  pily  for  me,  the  book  that  I  carried  was  perceived,  and 
"  lerved  me  for  a  paflport.     Twice  after  this,  I   fell  ints 
"  the  fame  danger,  from  which  I  extricated  myfelf  with 
"  the  fame  good  fortune.     At  lafl  I  arrived  at  the  college 
"  of  Burgundy,  where  a  danger  flill  greater  than  any  I  had 
"  yet  met  with  awaited   me.     The  porter  having  twice 
"  refufed  me  entrance,  I  continued  flanding  in  the  midft 
-"  of  the  flreet,  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  murderers,  whofe 
""  numbers   increaled  every  moment,  and  who  were   evi- 
"  dently   feeking  for  their  prey;  when  it  came  into  my 
"  mind  to  afk  for  La  Faye,  the  principal  of  this  college,  a 
*'  good  mar>,  by  whom  I  was  tenderly  beloved..     The  por- 
.*'  ter,  prevailed  upon  by  forne  fmall  pieces  of  money  which 
*'  I  put  into  his  hand,  admitted  me;  and  my  friend  carri- 
"  ed  me  to  his  apartment,  where  two  inhuman  priefls, 
*'•  whom  I  heard  merition'  Sicilian  vefpers,  wanted  to  force 
"  me  from  him,  that  they  might  cut  me  in  pieces ;  faying, 
"  the  order  was,  not  to   fpare  even  infants  at  the  breaft. 
"  All  the  good  man  could  do  was  to  conduct  me  privately 
"  to  a  diftant  chamber,  where  he  locked  me  up;  and  here 
**  I  was    confined  three  days,    uncertain   of  my  defliny, 
<c  feeing  no*  one  but  a  fervant  of  my  friend,  who   came 
*•'  from  time  to  time  to  bring  me  provifion." 

As  to  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  though  he  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Charles  the  IXth's  fiflcr  but  fix  days  before,  with 
the  greatefl  foleinnity,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  kindnefs 
and  affection  from  the  court,  yet  he  was  treated  with  not  a 
jot  more  ceremony  than  the  reft.  He  was-  awaked  two 
hours  before  day  by  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  who  rufhed 
boldly  into  a  chamber  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  and  the 
prince  of  Conde  lay,  and  infolently  commanded  them  to 
drefs  themfelves,  and  attend  the  king.  They  would  net 
iuffer  the  two  princes  to  take  their  fwords  with  them,  who, 
as  they  went,  law  feveral  of  their  gentlemen  maflacred  be 
fora  their  eye?.  This  was  contrived,  doubtlels,  to  intiini 
them;  and.  with  the  fame  view,  is  Henry  wtnt  tt> 

the 
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the  king,  the  queen  gave  orders,  that  they  flioulcHead  him 
under  the  vaults,  and  make  him  pafs  through  the  guards, 
drawn  up  in  files  on  each  fide,  and  in  menacing  poltures. 
He  trembled,  and  recoiled  two  or  three  fleps  back;  but 
the  captain  of  the  guards  fwearing,  that  they  fhould  do  him 
no  hurt,  he  proceeded  through  amidil  carbines  and  halberts. 
The  king  waited  for  them,  and  received  them  with  a  counte- 
nance and  eyes  full  of  fury;  he  ordered  them  with  oaths 
and  blafphemies,  which  were  familiar  with  him,  to  quit  a 
religion,  which  he  faid  had  been  taken  up  only  for  a  cloke  to 
their  rebellion:  lie  told  then*  in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone, 
that  "  he  would  no  longer  be  contradicted  in  his  opinions 
"  by  his  fubjedis;  that  they  by  their  example  mould  teach 
**  others  to  revere  him  as  the  image  of  God,  and  ceafe  to 
*'  be  enemies  to  the  images  of  his  mother;"  and  ended  by 
Declaring,  that  "  if  they  did  not  go  to  mafs,  he  would  treat 
"  them  as  criminals  guilty  of  trealbn  againft  divine  and 
*'  human  majeity,"  The  manner  of  pronouncing  thefe 
words  not  fufTering  the  princes  to  doubt  the  fincerity  of 
them,  they  yielded  to  neceflity,  and  performed  what  was 
required  of  them  :  and  Henry  was  even  obliged  to  fend  an 
edict  into  his  dominions,  by  which  the  exercife  of  any  other 
religion  but  the  Romifh  was  forbidden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  fent  orders  to  the  govenors 
in  all  the  provinces,  that  the  fame  deitruftion  mould  be 
made  of  the  Proteftants  there  as  had  been  at  Paris  ;  but 
many  of  them  nobly  refufed  to  execute  thefe  orders;  and 
one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  write  a  letter  to  Charles  IX. 
in  which  he  plainly  told  his  majeily,  that  "  he  was  ready 
"  to  die  for  his  fervice,  but  could  not  aflaffinate  any  man 
"  for  his  fervice. "  Yet  the  abettors  and  prirne  aftors  in 
this  tragedy  at  Paris  were  wonderfully  fatisfied  with  them- 
felves,  and  found  much  comfort  in  having  been  able  to  do 
fo  much  for  thecaufe  of  God  and  his  church.  Tavannes, 
mentioned  above,  who  ran  about  the  ilreets  crying,  "  Let 
'*  blood!  let  blood!'5  being  upon  his  death-bed,  made  a 
general  confeffion  of  the  fins  of  his  life;  after  which  his 
confeiTor  faying  to  him  with  an  air  of  aftonifhment,  "  Why! 
"  you  fpeak  not  a  word  of  St.  Bartholomew;"  he  replied, 
**  I  look  upon  that  as  a  meritorious  aftion,  which  ought 
44  to  atone  for  all  the  fins  I  have  ever  committed."  This 
is  related  by  his  fon,  who  has  written  memoirs  of  him. 
The  king  hiinfelf  muit  have  fuppofed  real  merir  to  have  been 
in  if;  for,  not  content  with  fetting  his  feal  and  fanclion  tq 
deteflabk  butcheries,  he  is  credibly  affirmed  to  have 
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the  car15in£  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  have  fliof  at 
the  poor  Hu.7u;.r,0':s  as  they  attempted  to  efcape.     The  court 
of  Rome  did  all  they  could  to  confirm  the  Parifians   in  this 
horrid  notion :  for  though  pope  Pius  V.   is  laid  to  have  been 
fo  much  afflicted  at  the  imffacre  as  to  fhed  tears,  yet  Gre- 
gory XIII.  WhofucceeJ'cdhim,  ordered apublic  thankfgiving 
fo  God  for  it  to  be  offered  at  Rome,  and  lent  a  legate  to 
congratulate  Charles  IX.  and  to  exhort  him  to  continue  it. 
Father  Daniel  contents  himfelf  with  laying,  that  the  king's 
zeal  in   his  terribb  puniihment  of  the  heritics  wa?  com- 
mended at  Rome;  and  Barpnius  affirms  the  action  to  have 
K-'/n  ablblutely  neceilary.     The  French  writers,  however, 
have  fpoken  of  it  in  the  manner  it  deferves ;  have  reprelcnted 
it  as  the  moil  wicked  and  inhuman  de  variation  that  ever  was 
PrcHxe's      commited:    "  ah   execrable   action,"   fays   one  of  them, 
Hft..vyof    "  thatneverhad,  and  I  trufl  God  will  never  have,  its  like." 
Henry  the   vjn  Voltaire  has  given  us  his  fentiments  of  it  in  his  agree- 
Grcatt        able  and  initruaive  manner:   "  This  frightful  day  of  St. 
"  Bartholomew,"  fays  he,  "  had  been  meditating  and  pre- 
"  paring  for  two  years.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how 
"  fuch  a  woman  as  Catharine  de  Medicis,  brought  up  in 
363.  1756,  "  pieafures,  and  at  whom    the  Huguenot  party  took  lefs 
Svo,  "  umbrage  than  any  other,  could  form  fo  barbarous  a  refo- 

",lution:  it  is  ftiil  more  aftonifhing  in  a  king  only  t\venty 
"  years  old.  The  faction  of  the  Guifes  had  a  great  hand 
<c  in  this  enterprife;  and  they  were  animated  to  it  by  two 
"  Italians,  the  cardinal  de  Birague,  and  the  cardinal  de 
**  Retz;"  called  in  Sully's  Memoirs  the  duke  de  Retz, 
and  the  chancellor  de  Birague.  "  They  did  great  honour 
*'  upon  this  occalion  to  the  maxims  of  Machiavel,  and 
i':  especially  to  that  which  advifes  never  to  commit  a  crime 
*4  by  halves.  The  maxim,  never  to  commit  crimes,  had 
"  been  even  more  politic:  but  the  French  manners  were 
*'  become  favage  by  the  civil  wars-,  in  fpite  of  the  feaus 
"  and  pieafures  which  Catharine  de  Medicis  was  pcrpe- 
<l  tualiy  conrriving  at  court.  This  mixture  of  gallantry 
"  and  fury,  of  pieafures  and  carnage,  makes  the  moil  fan- 
"  taflical  piece,  which  the  contradictions  of  the  human  fpe- 
**  cies  are  capable  of  painting."  indeed,  one  would  notealily 
imajjine,  thatamidft  feaftirlgs  and  merriments  a  plot  was  all 
the  while  carrying  on  for  the  deftruction  of  70,000  fouls : 
for  fuch,  according  to  Sully's  Memoirs,  was  the  number  of 
Protefbnts  mafTacred,  during  eight  days,  throughout  the 
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At  the  end  of  three  days,  however,  a  prohibition  for  mur- 
dering and  pillaging  any  more  of  the  Proteftants  was  pub- 
liihed  at  Paris  ;  and  then  Sully  \vas  iuffered  to  quit  his  cell 
in  the  college  of  Burgundy.  He  immediately  faw  two  fol~ 
diers  of  the  guard,  agents  to  his  father,  entering  the  college, 
who  gave  his  father  a  relation  of  what  had  happened  to  him ; 
and,  eight  days  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  him,  advifing 
him  to  continue  in  Paris,  iince  the  prince  he  ferved  was  not 
at  liberty  to  leave  it ;  and  adding,  that  he  mould  follow  the 
prince's  example  ingoing  to  mafs.  Though  the  king  of 
Navarre  hadiaved  his  life  by  this  fubmiffion,  yet  in  other 
things  he  was  treated  but  very  indifferently,  and  fuffered  a 
thoufand  capricious  infults.  He  was  obliged,  againft  his 
will,  to  flay  forne  years  at  the  court  of  France ;  he  knew 
very  well  how  to  diifemble  his  chagrin  ;  and  he  often  drove 
it  away  by  the  help  of  gallantry,  which  his  own  conititution, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  ladies,  made  very  eafy  to  him. 
The  lady  de  Sauves,  wife  to  one  of  the  fecrataries  of  tiate,  Prefixe, 
\vas  one  of  his  chief  miiirefies.  But  he  was  not  fo  taken  up 
with  love,  as  altogether  to  neglect  political  intrigues.  He 
had  a  hand  in  thofe  that  were  formed  to  take  away  the  go- 
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vernment  from  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  to  expel  the 
Guifes  from  court ;  which  that  qeen  difcovering,  caufed  him 
and  the  duke  of  Alencon  to  be  arrefted,  let  guards  upon  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  examined  upon  many  heinous  alle- 
gations. They  were  fet  at  liberty  by  Henry  111.  for  Charles 
IX.  died,  1574,  in  the  moft  exquilite  torments  raid  horrors, 
the  mauacre  upon  St  Bartholomew's- day  having  been  al- 
ways in  his  mind.  Sully  employed  this  leifure  in  the  moft 
advantageous  manner  he  was  able.  He  found  it  impra&i- 
cable  in  a  court  topupfue  the  fludy  of  the  learned  languages, 
or  of  any  thing  called  learning;  but  the  king  of  Navarre 
ordered  him  to  be  taught  mathematics  and  hiitory,  and  all' 
thofe  exercifes  which  give  eaie  and  gracefulnefs  to  the  perfon ; 
that  method  of  educating  youth,  with  a  ftill  greater  atten- 
tion to  form  the  manners,  being  known  to  be  peculiar  to 
Henry  the  IVth  of  France,  who  was  himfelf  educated  in  the 
fame  way. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  efcape 
from  the  court  of  France.  The  means  were  one  day  offered 
him  in  the  month  of  Febuary,  when  he  was  hunting  near 
Senlis;  from  whe nee,  his  guards  being  difperfed,  he  in- 
ftantly  paiTed  the  Seine  at  PoirlV,  went  to  Alencon,  and  on 
to  Tours,  where  he  no  fconer  arrived  than  he  refumed  the 
exercife  of  the  Protefb.nt  religion.  A  bloody  war  was  now 
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txpccled  ;  ami  Catharine  de  Medicis  began  to  tremble  in  her 
turn  :  and  indeed,   from  that  time  to  1589,   his  life  was  nor 
thing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  baltles,   negociations,  and  love- 
intrigues,   which  lail  made  no  inconlidu'ablc  part  of  his  bu- 
fmels.      Sully    was   oneofrhoic  who  attended  him  in  his 
flight,   and  who  continued  to  attend  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life,   ferving  him   in  the  different  capacities  of  loldier  and 
ftatefman,  as  the  different  conditions  of  his  affairs  required. 
Henry's  wife,   whom  Catharine  had  brought  to  him  in  the 
year  1578,   was  a  great  impediment  to  him  ;   yet  by  his  ma- 
nagement {he  was  lometimes  of  ufe  to    him.     There  were 
frequent  ruptures  between    him   and  the  court  of  France  ; 
but  at  iail  Henry  III.  confederated  with  him  Iincerely,  and 
in  good  carnefl,  to  refill  the  league,  which  was   more  tu- 
rious  than  ever,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guile  and 
the  cardinal  his  brother.     The  reconciliation  and  confede- 
racy of  tlieie  two  kings  was  concluded  in  April  1589:  their 
interview  was  at  Tours  the  goth  of  that  month,  attended 
•with  great  demonftration    of  mutual   fatisfadtion.     They 
joined  their  troops  fome  time  after  to  lay  iiege  to  Paris :  they 
befiegccl  it  in  perion,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  iubduing 
that  great  city,  when  the  king   of  France  was  afTaflinated 
by  James  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  the  ill  of  Auguft, 
K^na'ult's    at  *k?  village  of  St.  Cloud.      "   The  league,"  fays  a  good 
.?- lioire  de  hiltovian,   "  is  perhaps    the   moll  extraordinary  event   in 
ranc.  ad    Ct  hiftory ;  and  Henry  III,   may  he  reckoned  the  yyeakefl 
0  5*  "  prince  in  not  forefeeing,  that  he  mould   render  himfejf 
*'  dependent  on  that  party  by  becoming  their  chief.     The 
*4  Proteftants  had  made  war  againft  him,   as   an  enemy  of 
"  their  feft  ;  and  the  leaguers  murdered  him  on  account  of 
*'  his  uniting  with  the  king  of  Na^rre,  the  chief  of  ths 
*'  Huguenots." 

Henry  III.  upon  his  death -bed  declared  the  king  of 
Navarre  his  fuccelibr;  and  the  king  of  Navarre  did  fucceed 
him,  but  not  without  very  great  difficulties.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged king  by  moll  of  the  lords,  whether  Catholic  or 
Proteftant,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  court;  but  the  lea- 
guers refufed  absolutely  to  acknowledge  his  title,  till  he  had 
renounced  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  the  city  of  Paris  per- 
liftetf  in  its  revolt  till  the  22d  of  March,  1594.  He  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion,  as  the  only  method  of  pulting  an  end 
to  the  miferies  of  France,  by  the  advice  of  Sully,  whom  he 
had  long  taken  into  the  fincereft  confidence;  and  the  cele- 
brated Du  Perron,  afterwards  cradinal,  was  made  the  inftru- 
ment  of  his  converuon.  He  attempted,  alib,  to  convert  Sul- 
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ly,  but  in  vain:  "  My  parents  bred  me,"  fays  the  minifter, 
"  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  religion,  £ 
**  and  I  have  continued  conitant  in  the  profeiiion  of  it.; 
."  neither  threatening?,  promifes,  variety  of  events,  nor  the 
*'  change  even  of  the  king  my  protector,  joined  to  his  moil 
"  tender  felicitations,  have  ever  been  able  to  make  me  rc- 
*'  nounce  it." 

This  change  of  religion  in  Henry  IV.  though  it  quieted 
things  for  the  prefent,  did  not  fecure  him  from  continual 
plots  and  troubles  ;  for,  being  made  upon  political  motives, 
it  was  natural  to  iuppoie  it  not  fincere.  Thus,  Dec. 
26,  1594,  a  fcholar,  named  John  Chattel,  attempted  to  See  the 
aiianinate  the  king,  but  only  wounded  him  in  the  mouth,  c"AiTEI- 
and  when  he  was  interrogated  concerning  the  crime,  rea- 
dily aniwered,  "  That  he  came  from  the  college  of  the  Je- 
"  fuits,"  and  then  accufed  thofe  fathers  of  having  mitigated 
him  to  it.  The  king,  who  was  prefent  at  his  examination, 
laid  with  much  gaiety,  that  "  he  had  heard,  from  the 
**  mouths  of  many  perfcns,  that  the  fociety  never  loved  him, 
*'  and  he  was  no\v  convinced  of  it  by  his  own."  Some  wri- 
ters have  related,  that  this  ailailination  was  attempted  when 
he  \vas  with  the  fair  Gabrielle,  his  miitrds,  at  the  hotel 
d'Eitrees;  but  Sully,  who  was  with  him,  'fays  that  it  was 
at  Paris,  in  his  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  This  GabrieJle 
was  the  favourite  miltrefs  of  Henry  IV.  and  it  is  laid  that 
the  king  intended  to  marry  her:  but  ihe  died  in  1599,  the 
vear  that  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  iiiter  of 
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Charles  IX.  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  pope's  com- 
niimpners,  \yithcoiifentofparties.  He  married  Mary  of 
Medicis,  at  Lyons,  the  year  after,  and  appointed  madame 
de  Guercheville,  whom  he  had  made  love  to  without  fuccefs, 
to  be  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour;  faying,  that,  "  iince 
"  ihe  was  a  lady  of  real  honour,  ihe  ihould  be  in  that  port 
'•'  with  the  queen  his  wife."  Henrv,  though  he  was  a  great 
monarch,  was  riot  always  fuccefsful  in  his  addrelTes  to  the 
fair;  and  a  noble  faying  is  recorded  by  many  writers  of 
Catharine,  iiiter  to  the  vifcount  de  Rohan,  who  replied  to  a 
declaration  of  gallantry  from  this  prince,  that  "  ilie  was  ton 
"  poor  to  be  his  wife,  and  of  tp.o  good  a  family  to  be  his 
"  miftrefs." 

As  to  Sully,  he  was  now  the  firft  minifter  of  Henry ;  and 
he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  great  and  good  rniniitcr, 
while  his  mailer  performed  the  offices  of  a  great  and  good 
king.  He  attended  to  every  part  of  the  government;  pro- 
extortioners,  and  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  em-- 
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bczziinc:  the  public   money;  and,   in   ihort,    reftored   the 
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kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  moil  defperate  to  a  moil 
flourifhing  condition:  Avhich,  however,  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  Henry,  like  a  wife  prince,  had  not  rclblutely  fup- 
ported  hirn  againil  favourite  miilrefies,  the  cabals  o-f  court, 
and  the  factions  of  ilate,  which  would  otherwife  have  over- 
whelmed him.     We  are  not  writing  the  hiilory  of  France, 
-  and,  therefore,  cannot  enter  into  a  detail  of  Suily's  actions  : 
but  we  are  able  to  give  a  general  idea  both  of  Sully  and  his 
mailer,  as  we  find  it  thus  delineated  by   a  iine  writer  and 
EoW-       able  politician  of  our  own.     "  Henry  IV."  fays  he,   "  turn- 
T.rok«TOf     *'  ed  his  whole  application  to  every  thing  that  might  be  ufe- 
iUte  of  «.  £u.]^  or  even  convenient,  to  his  kingdom,  without  fuf- 
•"  fering  things  that  happened  out  of  it  to  pafs  unobferved 
"  by  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  ot 
"   France,  and  had  concluded  apeace  with  Spain  at  Vervins/3 
on  the  ad  of  May,    1598.     "  Is  there  a  man,  either  prince 
"  or  fubje£r,  who  can  read,  without  the  moil  elevated  and 
the  moil  tender  fentiments,  the  language  he  held  to  Sully 
at  this  time,  when  he  thought   himfelf  dying  of  a  great 
"  illncfs  he  had  at  Monceaux  ?  '  My  friend,  faid  he,  I  have 
"  no  fear   of  death.     You,  who  have  feen  me  expofe  my 
"  life  fo  often,  when  I  might  fo  eallly  have  kept  out  of 
*'  danger,  know  this  better  than  any  man :  but  I  mull  con- 
*'  fefs  that  I  am  unwilling  to  die,  before  I  have  raifed  this 
*'  kingdom  to  thefplehdor  I  have  propoled  to  myfelf,  and 
before  I  have  fhewn  my  people  that  I  love  them  like  my 
children,  by  difcharging  them  from  a  part  ot  the  taxes 
that  have  been  laid  on  them,  and  by  governing  them  with 
"  gentlenefs.'    The  ilate  of  France,"  continues  the  noble 
author,   "was   then  even  worfe  than  the  ilate  of  Great- 
Britain  is  now;  the  debts  as  heavy,   many  of  the  pro- 
vinces entirely  exhauiled,  and  none  of  them  in  a  condi- 
tion of  bearing  any  new  imposition.     The  ftanding  reve- 
nues brought  into  the  king's  coffers  no  more  than  thirty 
million?,  though   an  hundred   and  fifty   millions  were 
raifed  on  the  people:  fo  great  were  the  abuies  of  that 
government  in  railing  of  money ;  and  they  were  not  lefs 
in  the  diipenfaticn  of  it.     The  whole  fcheme  of  the  ad- 
miniilration  was  a  fcheme  of  fraud,  and  all  who  ferved 
cheated  the  public,  from  the  higheft  office-;  down  to  the 
*'  loweit;  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  trcafurv,  down  to 
"  the  under  farmers  and  under  treafurers.    Sully  beheld  this 
*'  ilate  of  things,  when  he  came  to  have  the  fole  fuperinten- 
46  dency  of  affairs,  with  horror  j  he  was  ready  to  dcfpair, 
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"  but  he  did  not  defpair;  zeal   for  his   mailer,  zeal  for 
(i  his   country,  and  this  very  Hate,  feemingly  fo  defpe- 
"  rate,  animated  his  endeavours  ;  and  the  riobleft  thought, 
"  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  miniter,  entered  into 
u  his.     He  refolved  to  make,  and  he  made,  the  reformation 
46  of  abufes,  the  reduction  of  expences,  and  a  frugal  manage- 
'"'  ment,  the  finking  fund  for  the  payment  of  national  debts, 
"  and  the  lufficient  fund  for  all  the  great  things  he  intended 
"  to  do,   without  overcharging  the  people.     He  fuceeeded 
"  in  all.    1  he  people  were  immediately  eafed,  trade  reviv- 
"  eel,  the  king's  coffers  were  filled,  a  maritime  power  was 
"  created,  and  every  thing  necdTary  wras  prepared  to  put  the 
**  nation  in  a  condition  of  executing  great  defigns,  when- 
"  ever  great   conjunctures  mould  offer  themfelves.      Such 
was   the  effect  of  twelve  years  of  wife  and  honefl  admi- 
niilration:  and  this  effecl  would  have  mewed  itfelf  in 
great  enterprises  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  more  for- 
**  midable  in  thefe  days  than  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  has  been 
"  in  ours,  if  Henry  IV.  had  not  been  {tabbed  by  one  of  thois 
"  arTaflms,  into  whole  nands  the  intereft  of  this  houfe;  and 
"  the  frenzy  of  religion,  had  put  the  dagger  more  than'cnce." 
This  aflamn  was  Francis  Ravillac,  born  at  Angouleme, 
in  1580,  where  he  followed  the  profefTion  of  a  fchocimafter. 
He  had  entered  himfelf  as  a  lay  brother  among  the  Feuillans 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  who  are  faid  to  have  oifmirTed  him, 
before  he  had   made  his  monaitic  vows,  becaufe  they  had 
difcovered  that  he  was  a  lunatic :  yet  it  did  not  appeal  from 
any  thing  in  his  difcourie,  either  during  his  irnprifonment, 
or  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  th*t  he  could  reribnably  be 
charged  with  madnefs.     Henry  was  murdered  the  17:!!  of 
May,    1610;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  aitonifhing  than 
the  murder,  are  the  prefages  this  unhappy  prince  had  of 
his   cruel  deftiny,  which,   Sully  tells  us,   "  were   indeed  Memolres 
"  dreadful  and  iurpriiing  to  the  Jail  degree."     The  queen  ^e  Sully, 
was  to  be  crowned  purely  to  gratify  her,  for  Henry  was  llv'  xxva* 
vehemently  againft  the   coronation;  and,  the  nearer    the 
moment  approached,  the  more  his  terrors  increafed.     "  In 
"  this  Itate  of  overwhelming  horror,  which,"  fays  Sully, 
"  at  firft  I  thought  an  unpardonable  weaknefs,  he  opened 
*'  his  whole  heart  to  me;  his  own  words  will  be  more  af- 
*'  feeling  than  all  I  can  fay.  c  Oh  !  my  friend,'  laid  lie,  '  this 
"  coronation  does  not  pleafe  me :   I  know  not  what  is  the 
"  meaning  of  it,  but  my  heart  tells  me  fome  fatal  accident 
will  happen.'     He  fat  down,  as  he  fpokc  thefe  words, 
upon  a  chair  in  my  clofetj  and,  resigning  himfelf  feme 
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"  .time  to  all  .the  horror  of  his  melancholy  apprehenfions, 
"  fuddenly  fiarted  up,  and  cried  out,  4  Par  Dieu,  I  mall  die 
'*  in  this  city;  they  will  murder  me  here;  I.  fee  plainly 
**  they  have  made  my  death  their  onw  refource!j;  for  he 
had  then  great  defigns  on  foot  againlt  Spain  and  the  houfe 
of  Auflria.  He  repeated  thele  forebodings  feveral  times, 
which  Sully  as  often  treated  as  chimeras  :  but  they  proved 
realities. 

France  never  had  a  better,    nor  a  greater  king,   than 
Henry  IV.     He  was  his  own  general  and  mi nifler  ;   in  him 
were  united  great  fianknefs  and  profound  policy ;  fubiimity 
offentiments,  and  a  moft  engaging  {implicity  of  manners ; 
the  bravery  pfaioldier,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  huma- 
nity;  and,  what  forms  the  characteriftic  of  greitt  men,   he 
was  obliged  to  furmount  many  obftacles,  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  dangers,  and  efpeciaily  to  encounter  with  adverfarics  wor- 
fcffV:  fur      thy  of  himfelf.     Voltaire  fays,  .that  "  he  juftly  palled  for 
lc,ge"t4  the    ereateft  man  of  his  time.     The  emperor  Rodol- 

-!c,  Com*  i  -i  • 

"  phus  had  no   reputation  but  among  philofophers    and 
*'  chymifts.     Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  never  been  in  action; 
"  he  was,  after  ail,   no  better  than  an  intriguing,  dark,  dif- 
"  fembiing  tyrant;  and   his  wifdom  could  not  be  fet  in 
"  competition  with  the  opennefs   and  courage  of  Henry 
"  IV.  who,  with  all  his   vivacity  and   flights,  was  yet  as 
**  wife  and  politic  as  he.     Elizabeth  of  England  acquired  a 
i;  great  reputation ,  but,  having  never  furmounted  the  fame 
"  obftacles,  Ihe  could  not  pretend  to  the  fame  glory.     Add 
<4  to  this,  that  her  merit;  whatever  it  might  b.e,  was  ob- 
'*  feu  red  by  the  farce  {he  acted  in  the  affair  of  Mary  queen 
*4  of  Scots,  \vhofe  blood  left  fuch  a  ftain  upon  it.  as  nothing 
44  can  wipe  out.     Pope  Sixtus  V.  made  himfelf  famous  by 
•*  the  obelii"ks  he  raifed,  and  by  the  monuments  with  which 
?*  he  cmbellilhcd  Rome;  but  without  this  merit,  which  is 
44  very  far  from  being  of  the  firil  kind,  he  would  not  have 
been  known  for  any  thing,  excepting  the  having  obtain- 
ed the  papacy  by  fifteen  years  of  diflimulation  and  lying, 
and  for  having  practifed  in  it  a  feverity  even  to  cruelty. 
They  who  are  fo  ievere  upon  Henry  IV.  for  his  amours, 
"  do  not  conilder,  that  infirmities    of  this  fort  are  often 
"  thofe  of  the  beft   men,   and  are  no  hindrance  to  govern- 
Pic*.  ankle '"  ing   well."      Voltaire,   a  few   pages    before,    had  criti- 
HFNKV       cikd  Baylc  for  faying,  that,  "  if  Henry  IV.  had  been  made 
"  an   eunuch,   like   Abelard,     the   full  time  he  debauch- 
*'  ed  his   neighbour's  wife  or  daughter,    he  might    have 
••**  conquered  all  Europe,  and  cclipfed  the  glory  of  the  Alex- 
2  "  anders 
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**  anders  and  the  Caefars:"  "  in  which  ridiculous  f 
c*  fition,"     fays   Voltaire,    "  his   very  realbning    talent, 
44  which  he  ufually   exercifes    with   fuch  judgement  and 
*'  iubtilty,    intirely    deferted  him :    for  Caefar  was    much 
"  more  debauched  than  Hejjry  was  amorous,   and  nobody 
"  can  fee  why  Henry  was  a  jot  worle  than  Alexander." 
In  fhort,  we  may  fay  with  lord  Bolingbroke,  what  ail  the  r 
hiftories  will  confirm,  that  Henry  was  poiTelled  of4'  ail  thole  v 
"^ihining  qualities  which  rendered  him  the  honeflcil  gen- 
44  tleman,  the  bra  veil  captain,  and  the  greateil  prince  of  his 
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,    After  the  death  of  his  mailer,  with  which  he  was  infi- 
nitely ami£led,  Sully  retired  from  courrt :  for,  a  new  reign 
introducing  new  men  and  new  meafures,  he  was  not  onlv 
no  longer  regarded,   but  the  courtiers  alfo  hated  and  plotted 
againil  him.     The  life  he  led  in  retreat  was  accompanied 
with  decency,  grandeur,  and  even  majeily ;  yet  it  was,   in 
fome  meafure,   imbittered  with  domefck  troubles,  arifing 
from  the  extravagance  and  ill  condudt  of  his  eldefl  fbn,  the 
marquis  of  Rofny.     He  died  Dec,  22r   1641,  aged  82  ;  and 
his  duchefs  caufed  a  llatue  to  be  erecled  over  his  bury  ing- 
place,  with  this  infcription  on  the  back  of  it  :   "  Here  lies 
•*  the  body  of  the  moil  high,  moil  puiiTant,  and  moil  il- 
*'  luilrio-us  lord,  Maximilian  de  Bethiine,  marquis  of  Rof- 
*'  ny,  who  fhared  in  all  the  fortunes  of  king  Henry  the 
44  Great ;  among  which  was  that  memorable  battle,  which 
*'  gave  the  crown  to  the  victor;  where,  by  his  valour,  lie 
44  gained  the  white   llandard,    and  took    leveral  priloners 
*'  of  diilin£lion.     He  was  by  that  great  monarch,  in  re-. 
"'ward  of  his  many  virtues  and  diilinguiihed  merit,  ho- 
"  noured  with  the  dignities  of  duke,  peer,  and  marmal  o£ 
*'  France,  with  the  governments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
"  Poitou,  with  the  office  of  grand  mailer  of  the  ordnance  j 
*4  in  which,  bearing  the  thunder  of  his  Jupiter,  he  took 
*'  the  caille  of  Montmelian,  till  then  believed  impregnable, 
*•'  and  many  other  fortreiTes    of  Savoy.     He  was  likewife 
*'  made  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  which  oflke    he 
•'  difcharged  ii-ngly,  with  a  wife  and  prudent  ceconomy ; 
44  and  continued  his   faithful  fervices  till  that  unfortunate; 
•'  day,  when  the  Crefar  of  the   French  nation  loll  his   life 
"  by  the  hand  of  a  parricide.     After  the  lamented  death  of 
"  that  great  king,  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  pufii'd 
44  the  remainder  of  his   life  in  eafe  and  tranquillity .     He 
"  died  at  the  caille  of  Villebon,  Dec.  2Z,  1541,  aged.  8:2." 
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It  was  a  very  great  age  for  a  man  to  live  to,  who  had  run 
through  fo  many  changes  and  chances,  and  been  expoled  *  > 
iuch  variety  ot  perils,  as  this  great  man  had  been.     One  of 
theic  perils  was  of  a  very  extrordinary  kind,  and  delerves 
a  particular  mention.     It  was  at  the  taking  of  a  town  in 
Cambray,   in  1581,  when,  to  defend  the  women  from  the 
brutality  of  the  foldiers,  the  churches,  with  guards  about 
them,  were  given  them  for  afylums  ;  neverthelefs,  a  very 
beautiiul  young  gid  fuddenlv  threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of 
Sully,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  ftrects,  and,  holding  him 
fail,  conjured  him  to  guard  her  from  fome  foldiers,  who, 
fae  faid,   had  concealed    thernfelves    as    ioon    as   they  law 
him.     Sully  endeavoured  to  calm  her  fears,  and  offered  to 
conduct  her  to  the  next  church  ;  but  fhe  told  him  ihe  had 
been  there,    and   had  afked  for  admittance,    which  they 
refilled,    becauie  they   knew  fhe  had  the   plague.     Sully 
thruilher  from  him  with  the  utmoft  indignation  as  well  as 
horror,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be  lei  zed  with  the 
plague,  which,  however,  by  good  luck  did  not  fo  happen. 
The  character  of  Sully,  as  it  was  given  by  his  mailer 
Henry  IV.  and  as  it  is  preferved  in  his  Memoirs,  will  very 
properly  conclude  our  account  of  this  illuilrious  miniiter. 
perfoiis,"  faid  Henrv,  "  complain,  and  indeed  I  do 
i.  ibmetimcs,  of  his -temper.     They  fay  he  is  harfh, 
impatient,  and  obftinate :   he  is   accufed  of  having  too 
enterprifing  a  mind,  ofprefuming  too  much  upon   his 
own  opinions,  exaggerating  the  worth  of  his  own  actions, 
and  leffening  that  of  others,  as  like  wife  of  eagerly  afpir- 
ing  after  honours  and  riches.     Now,  although  I  am  well 
convinced  that  part  of  thefe  imputations  are  true,  and 
that  I  am  obliged  to  keep  an  high  hand  over  him>   when 
he  offends  me  with  thofe  ialiies   of  ill  humour ;  yet  I 
cannot  ceafe  to  love  him,  eiteem  him,  and  employ  him 
in  all  affairs  of  confequence,  becauie  I  am  very  lure  that 
he  loves  'my  perfon.  that  he  takes  an  intoreil  in  my  prefer- 
vntion,  and  that  he  is  ardently  felicitous  for  the  honour, 
"  the  .glory,  and  .grandeur  of  me   and   my  kmgdom.     I 
<{  know,  .alfo,  that  he  has  no  malignity  in  his  heart ;  that 
*'  he  is  indefatigable  in  bnfmefs,  and  finitfui  in  expedients  ; 
*"  he  is  r;  careful  ma-nagcr  of  my  revenue,  a  man  laborious 
**  and  cli'i'^eiit,  who  endeavours  to  be  ignorant  oi  i-iothine:, 

O  «-2  ' 

*•'  and -to  •lender  huiiiVlf  capable  of  conducting  all  affairs, 
"  whether  of  pence  cr  \var;  who  writes  and  fpeaks  in  a 
*'  ftyle  -that-.pleaics  me,  -becauie  it  is  ar  one?  that  of  a  foldier 

In  a  word,  1  confefs  to  you,  that,  not- 
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<c  withfknding  all  his  extravagances  and  little  tranfports 
*'  of  paffion,  1  find  no  one  fo  capable  as  he  is  of  coiifoling 
*'  rne  under  every  uneaiuiefs." 

The  "  Memoires  de  Sully"  have  always  been  ranked 
among  the  beft  books  of  French  hiftory.  They  contain  a 
moil  particular  account  of  whatever  paHed  from  the  peace 
in  1570,  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610  ;  a  period  of 
time,  which  has  fupplied  the  moft  copious  fubjefts  to  the 
hiflorians  of  France.  They  are  full  of  numerous  and  va- 
rious events ;  wars,  foreign  and  domeflic  ;  interefts  of  Hate 
and  religion;  mafter  ftrokes  of  policy;  unexpected  diico- 
veries ;  ftruggles  of  ambition  ;  ftratagems  of  policy  ;  em- 
babies'  and  negociations.  Thefe  memoirs  take  their  value, 
perhaps  their  greateffc  value,  from  the  innumerable  recitals 
.of  a  private  kind,  which  fcarcely  belong  to  the  province  ef 
hiilory  ;  for,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  treat  of  the  reign, 
they  deicribe  the  whole  life  of  Henry  the  Great.  They  are 
not,  however,  either  in  the  form  or  language,  inwhich  they 
were  left  by  Sully  :  the  form  has  been  digefted  and  metho- 
difed,  and  the  language  has  been  corrected  and  polifhed. 
The  bell  edition  in  French  is  that  of  Paris,  in  three  vo- 
lumes 4to,  and  alfo  in  eight  volumes  121110.  They  have 
been  tranflated  into  Engliih,  and  publiihed  both  in  4to 
and  8vo, 

SULP1CIA,  an  ancient  Roman  poetefs,  who  lived 
tinder  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  afterwards  was  fo  cele- 
brated and  admired,  that  me  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Sappho.  We  have  nothing  left  of 
her  but  a  fatire,  or  rather  fragment  of  a  fatire,  againftDo- 
rnitian,  who  publimed  a  decree  for  the  banilhment  of  the 
philofophers  from  Rome  ;  which  fatire  may  be  found  in 
Scaliger's  "  Appendix  Virgiliana,"  and  other  collections, 
but  has  ufually  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  "  Satires  of 
"  Juvenal,"  to  whom  it  has  been  falfely  attributed  by  fome. 
From  the  invocation  it  mould  feem,  that  me  was  the  author 
of  many  other  poems,  and  the  firft  Roman  lady  who  taught 
her  fex  -to  vie  with  the  Greeks  in  poetry.  Her  language  is 
eafy  and  elegant,  and  file  feems  to  have  had  a  happy  talent 
for  fatire.  She  is  mentioned  by  Martial  and  Sidonius 
Apoliinaris.  and  is  laid  to  have  addrefled  to  her  hufband 
Caienus,  who  was  a  Roman  knight,  "  A  poem  on  con- 
'*  jugal  love."  She  was  certainly  a  lady  of  bright  genius, 
and  there  is  -reafon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  her  works. 

SUL- 
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SULPICIUS   (SEVERUS),   an  ecclefiaftical  writer, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  contemporary  with  Rufmus  and  St.  Jerome.     He  was 
a  difciple  of  St,  Martin  of  Tours,  whofe  life  he  has  writ- 
ten ;  and  friend  of  Paulinus,  bimojp  of  Nola,   with  whom 
he  held  a  conftant  and  intimate  correfpondence.     He  was 
illuftrious  for  his  birth,  his  eloquence,  and  ftill  more  for 
his  piety  and  virtue.     After  he  had  fhone  with  great  luftrc 
at  the  bar,  he  married  very  advantageoufly  ;  but,  lofing  his 
wife  foon  after,  he  quitted  the  world,  and  became  a  priefl. 
ftulin.        AM tms  appears  frqm  a  letter  Paulinus  wrote  to  him  :   "  But 
.  vii.     "  you,  my  dear  brother,"  fays  that  bimop,   "  were  more 
*'  wonderfully  converted  to  the  Lord,  inafmuch  as,  amidfl 
44  all  the  iecular  advantages   of  youth,  fame,   and  wealth* 
44  and  eloquence,   in  pleading  before  courts,  of  juflice,  that 
"  is,  upon  the  thcstre   of  the  world,  you  fuddenly  threw 
"  off  the  ilaviih  yoke  of  fin,  and  broke  the  deadly  bonds  of 
"  flem  and  blood.     Neither  could  youth,  nor  increafe  of 
'*  riches,  by  marrying  into  a  noble  family,  nor  pleafures  of 
*'  any  kind,  turn  you  from  the  narrow  path  of  virtue  and 
"  falvation,  into  the  broad  and  eafy  way  of  the  multitude." 
He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Aquitain,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants were  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Gauls,  in  matters  of 
wit  and  eloquence.     The  belt  poets,  the  belt  rhetoricians, 
and  the  belt  orators  of  the  Pvoman  empire*  of  thofe  at  leait 
who  wrote  in  Latin,   were  then  to  be  found  in  Aquitain. 
Thus  in  a  converfation  iupported  by  Poilhumianus,  Severus 
.  Oper.  Sulpicius,    and  Gallus,   Gallus  is  made  to  fay,   "  Sed  durii 
P.  439.        «  cogito,  me  hominem  Gallum  inter  Aquitanos  verba  fac- 
I7°9-  «  turum,  vereor  jie  offendat  veilras  nimiuiti  urbanas  aure's 
4'  fermo  rufticior.'3     Suipicius  lived  fometime:  at  Primulia- 
E-ift.vi  xi,  cum»  fometirnes  at  Elula,  as  wTe  learn  from  Paulinus,  and 
xii.  allb  at  Toloi'a,  as  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  his  wife's  mo- 

Vid.  Opsr.   ther  Baiiiila.     Some  have  affirmed  that  he  was  bifhop  of  th6 
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Biturices  ;  but  they  have  erroneoufly  confounded  him  with 
another  Severus  Sulpicius,  who  was  bimop  of  that  people, 
and  died  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Sulpicius  lived 
till  about  the  year  420.  He  is  faid,  fome  time  before  he 
died,  to  have  been  ieduced  by  the  Pelagians  ;  but  that,  re- 
turning to  IIH  old  principles,  he  impofed  a  filence  upon 
hirniblf  for  the  reil  of  his  days,  as  the  belt  atortement  lie 
could  make  for  an  error,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the 
itch  of  difputation.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  fenfe  and  great 
learning.  The  principal  of  his  works  was  his  "  Hiftoi'la 
*'  i«jcra,"  in  -rvvv  book1;  ?  where  he  gives  you  a  fuccincl:  ac- 
count 
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Count  of  all  the  remarkable  things  that  palled  in  the  Jewifh 
or  Chriflian  churches,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  confulate  of  Stilicon  and  Aurelian  ;  that  is,  to  about 
the  year  400.  Rewrote,  alfo,  the  "  Life  of  St.  Martin," 
as  we  have  faid  already  ;  "  Three  letters  upon  the  death  and 
*'  virtues  of  this  faint ;"  and  "  Three  dialogues  ;"  the  firil 
upon  the  miracles  of  the  Eaflern  monks,  and  the  two  lail 
upon  the  extraordinary  qualities  and  graces  of  St.  Martin. 
Thefe,  with  feven  other  epiftles  never  before  printed  with 
his  works,  were  all  reviled,  corrected,  and  publifhed  with 
notes,  in  a  very  elegant  edition,  by  Le  Clerc,  at  Leipfic, 
in  1709,  8vo. 

This  author  is  extremely  elegant ;  there  is  a  purity  and 
politenefs  in  his  ftyle,  far  beyond  the  age  in.  which  he  lived. 
He  has  joined  a  very  concife  manner  of  expreffing  himfeif 
to  a  remarkable  perfpicuity,  and  in  this  has  equalled  even 
Salluft  himfeif,  whom  he  always  imitates,  and  fometimes 
quotes.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exa£l  throughout  in  his  "  Hif- 
"  tory  of  the  church  ;"  and  he  is  prodigioufly  credulous 
npon  the  point  of  miracles.  He  admits,  alfo,  feveral  falfe 
and  foolim  opinions,  which  have  no  foundation  at  all  in 
in  fcripture  ;  as,  for  inflance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mille- 
naries ;  that  Nero  was  the  Antichrift  ;  that  demons  coha- 
bited with  women,  &c.  In  the  mean  time,  there  are  fe- 
veral of  his  pieces,  not  only  ufeful,  but  highly  entertaining, 
more  efpecially  his  "  Dialogues,"  which  are  drawn  up  with 
the  greatefl  art  and  juflnefs.  The  firft  of  thefe  contains 
many  interefting  particulars  :  the  manners  and  Angularities 
of  the  Eaflern  monks  are  elegantly  defcribed.  An  account 
too  is  given  here  of  the  difturbances  which  the  books  of 
Origen  had  occalioned  in  Egypt  and  Paleftine,  where  Sul- 
picius  delivers  himfeif  like  a  very  wife  and  moderate  man. 
He  entirely  excufes  Origen,  yet  highly  difapprov.es  the 
rigour  with  which  the  bilhop  of  Alexandria  had  purfued 
his  advocates  and  followers  :  and  he  deplores  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  church,  whofe  peace  was  fo  diilurbed  by  mat- 
ters, in  themfelves,  of  very  little  confequence.  He  has 
preferved  in  this  dialogue,  in  the  perfon  of  Pofthumianus, 
a  "  bon  mot,"  or  good  faying,  of  an  African  prefbyter, 
which  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  every  reader,  perhaps, 
may  not  think  the  worfe  of  either  him,  or  the  Prefbyter, 
for  it.  This  fpeaker  had  been  entertained  by  the  Prefbyter 
upon  the  coails  of  Africa  very  generoufly  and  hofpitably, 
according  to  his  abftemious  and  rigid  Atfay  of  living ;  and 
therefore  offered  him  at  parting  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  by 
VOL.  XII  E  way 
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way  of  return  for  the  ci1  iliiics  he   Irul  ri./ivcd.          .t  the 

Pretbvter  ilarted  back,   with  horror  as  it  were  -,  aiuJ,  reject  - 

ing  his  prcUnt,   told  him  with  grc;»t  earn,  ,  that4*  gold 

Sul|i'«c.opcr.  "  might  deitroy,    but    could  never  lupport   the   church." 

P.  391.         a  (JU1T1  ego,"  lays  Poiihuiuianus,    "  prefbytfcro  illi  deceni 

"  nunimos  aurwOAobtuliflcm,  refugit)  altiore  confilio  pro- 

"  tcilatus,   cccleiiam  am  o  non  ilrui,  led  potius  deftrui." 

Coxe'sTra-'  SUMOROKOF  (ALEXANDER),  who  is  juilly  de- 
hrough  nominated  the  founder  of  the  Rullian  theatre,  was  the  per- 
Rufiia,  Vol.  ion  who,  after  Lomcnozot,  principally  contributed  to  re- 
II.  p.  aoo.  ^nc  t|ie  p0etrv  of  his  country.  FIc  was  the  foil  of  Peter  Su- 

I  J  J 

niorokof,  a  Rullian  nobleman,   and  was  born  at   MofcovV 
on  the    J4th  of  November,    1727.     lie  received  the  rirft 
rudiments  of  learning  in  his  father's  houfe,  where,  befkle 
u   grr.mmatical  knovviedge   ot   his   native  tongue,   he    was 
well  grounded. in  the  Latin  language.     Being  removed  to 
the  ferninary  of  the  cadets  at  St.   Peterfburgh,  he  profe- 
cuted  his   iludies    with  unwearied    application,    and  gave 
early  proofs   of  his  genius  for  poetry,     Even  on  holydavs 
he  would  retire  from  his  companions,  who  were  engaged 
in  play,  and  devote  hh  whole  time  to  the    perufal  of  the 
Latin  and  French  writers  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  him- 
felf  attempted  tc  compofe.      The  firit  efforts  of  his  genius 
were  iovoibngs,  whole  tendernefs  and  beauties,  till  then 
unexpreiled  in  the  Ruman  tongue,  were  greatly  admired, 
and  ccniiclered  as  certain  prognofticks  of  his  future  fame, 
Upon  quitting  thefemiiury,  he  was  appointed  adjutant,  rirft 
to  count  Golovkin.  and  niter  wards  to  count  Roibmoufki :  and 
beiijg  iboii  noticed  and  patronized  by  count  Ivan  Shuvalof, 
he  was  introduced  bv  that  ]\la.'cenas  to  the  emprefs  Eliza- 
beth,   who  took   him  under  her  protection.     About  the 
2Qth  year  of  his  age,  an  enthuiiaftic  fondiiefs  he  had  con- 
tracted for  the  works  of  Racine  turned   his  genius  to  the 
drama.;  and  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of."  Koref,"   which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Ru-llian  theatre.     This  piece  was  firll 
ailed  by  fome  of  his  former  fchoolmates  the  cadets,  who 
had  previously  exerciled  their  talents  in  declamations,  and 
in  acting  a  French   play.      The  emprefs   Elizabeth,    in- 
formed of -this,  phenomenon   in  the  theatrical  world,  or- 
dered the  tragedy  to   be  exhibited  in  her  prefence,  upon  a 
f mall '.theatre   of  the  court,  where  German,  Italian,  and 
French  plays    had   been   performed.     The   appiaufe    and 
cUftin£tion  which  the  author  received  on  this  occafion    en- 
couraged him  to  follow  the   bent  of  his  genius ;  and  he 
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produced  fucceffively  "  Hamlet,"  "  Ariftona,"  "Sinafand 
"  Truvor,"  "  Zem'ira,"   "  Dimifa,"   "Vitfhelaf,"    "The 
"  Falie    Demetrius,"    and   "  Miciflaf."       Nor    was    his 
Mufe  lefs  fertile  in  comedies  ;  which  are*,   "  Trilbtinus  ;" 
"  The  Judge  ;"   "  The  Difpute  between  the  Hufband  and 
*°  Wife  ;"   "  The  Guardian  ;"   "  The  Portion  acquired  by 
"  Fraud  ;"   "  The  Envious   Man  ;"   "  TartufFe  ;"  "  The 
"  Imaginary  Cuckold  ;"    "  The  Mother  who   rivals    her 
"Daughter;"    "  The  Goliip  ;"    and  "  The  Three  Rival 
*;  Brothers."  He  wrote  alib  the  operas  of  "  Alcefles,"  and 
*'  Cephalus  and  Procris."     With  refpect  to  his  tragedies, 
Racine  was  his  model ;    and    the   Ruffian   biographer   of 
Sumorokof,    who   feems  a  competent  judge  of  his  merit, 
allows,   that  though  in  fome  inftances  he  has  attained  all 
the   excellence  of  the   French   poet,  yet  he  has  failed  in 
many  others  ;    but   it  would  be  uncandid  to  infill  upon 
fuch  defects   in  a  writer  who   firfl  introduced  the  drama 
among  his  countrymen.     The   French  overlook  in    their 
Corneille    flill   greater  faults.      His  comedies,    continues 
the  fame  author,  contain   much  humour  ;  but   I  do  not 
imagine  that  our  dramatic  writers  will  adopt  him  for  their 
model :  for  he  frequently  excites  the  laughter  of  the  fpec- 
tator  at  the  expence  of  his  cooler  judgement.      Never- 
thelefs,    they  prefent   fuuicient  pafTages  to  prove,  that  he 
would  have   attained  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
line,  if  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  paint  our  manners, 
and  to  follow  the  taite  of  the  befl  foreign  writers. 

Beiides   dramatic  writings,    Sumorokof  attempted  every 
fpecies  of  poetry,  excepting  the  epick.   He  wrote  love-fongs, 
idyls,  fables,  fatires,  Anacreontics,  elegies,  vcrfions  of  the 
Pi'alms,  and  Pindaric  odes.     Superior  to  Lomonozof  in  the 
compositions  of  the  drama,  he  was  yet  inferior  to  him  in 
Pindaric  writings.     Though   his   odes,    adds    his  biogra- 
pher, are  difdnguifned  by  their  eaiy  flow  of  verfification, 
by  their  harmony,  foftnefs,  and   grace,   yet  they  are   far 
from  reaching  that  elevation  and  fire  which  characterize 
thole  of  Lomonozof.     Thefe   two  great   poets   had  each 
their  peculiar  talents :    the  one  difplayed  in  his  ilyle  all 
the  majefty,  ilrength,  and  fublimity  of  the  Ruffian  tongue  ; 
and  the  other  all  its  harmony,     foftnefs,    and    elegance. 
The  elegies    of   Sumorokof  are    full   of  tenolernefs  :    his' 
idyls  give  a  true  picture  of  the  pailoral  life  in  all  the  pleaf- 
ing  iimplicity  of  unimproved  nature  without  defcending  to 
vulgarity  ;  and  may  ferve  as  'models  in  this  fpecies  of  c.om- 
pofition  in  all  things  excepting  in  ilrict  morality.     His 
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fali res  are  the  bed  in  the  Rull'ian  language,  but  are  ex- 
tremely unequal,  and  deferve  to  have  been  wrought  with 
more  plan  and  regularity.  In  writing  his  fables,  his  pen 
i'rem>  to  IKINC  been  guided  by  the  Mules  and  Graces  ;  and 
1  do  not  helitate,  if  not  to  prefer  them,  at  leaft  to  com- 
pare than  with  thole  of  Fontaine.  Sumorokof  was  allo 
author  of  a  few  ihort  and  detached  historical  pieces.  I .  "  A 
"  Chronicle  of  Moicow,"  in  which  he  relates  the  origin  ot 
that  citv  ,  and  abridges  the  rcicns  of  its  monarchs  from 

c 

Ivan  I  )anilovitch  to  Fcodor  Alexievitch.  2."  A  Hiftory  of 
"  the  riril  infurre&ion  of  the  Strelitz  in  1682,"  by  which 
Ivan  was  appointed  joint-fovereign  with  Peter  tlie  Great, 
and  the  princeis  Sophia  regent.  3.  "  An  account  of  Stenko 
**  Ra/.in's  rebellion. "  His  ftyle  in  thefe  pieces  is  faid  to 
be  clear  and  perfpicuous,  but  fomewhat  too  flowery 
and  poetical  for  profe.  Sumorokof  obtained  by  his 
merit  the  favour  and  protection  of  his  fovereign.  Eliz- 
abeth gave  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  ;  appointed  him 
director  of  the  Rutnan  theatre,  and  fettled  upon  him  a 
penfion  of  400!.  per  annum.  Catherine  II.  created  him 
counfellor  of  ilate ;  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St. 
Anne  ;  and  honoured  him  with  many  inftances  of  mu- 
nificence and  diftiniclion  until  his  death,  which  carried 
him  off  at  Mofcow,  on  the  ift  of  October,  1777,  in  the 
ciil  vear  of  his  ape. 

«r   .          J  o 

With  refpcd  to  his  difpofition,  fays  his  biographer,  this 
celebrated  poet  leems  to  have  pofleiled  a  good  and  amiable 
heart;  bur  his  extreme  feniibility,  an  excellent  quality  in  a 
poet  when  tempered  with  philoiophy,  occalioned  that  fin- 
gularity  and  vehemence  of  character,  which  gave  fo  much 
trouble  and  uneafinefs  to  all  his  acquaintance,  but  parti- 
cularly to  himielf.  He  was  polite  and  condefcending  to- 
wards t  hole  who  treated  him  with  refpeQ:,  but  haughty  to 
thofe  who  behaved  to  him  with  pride.  He  knew  no  de- 
ceit ;  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  an  open  enemy ;  and 
could  neither  forget  an  obligation  nor  an  injury.  Paf- 
iionate,  and  frequently  inconliderate  in  his  purluits,  he 
could  not  bear  the  leaft  oppoiition ;  and  oftentimes  looked 
upon  the  moil  trifling  circumftance  as  the  greatefl  evil. 
His  extraordinary  fame,  the  many  favours  which  the  em- 
•  prefs  conferred  upon  him,  the  indulgence  and  veneration 
of  his  friends,  might  have  made  him  extremely  fortunate, 
if  he  had  underftood  the  art  of  being  fo.  He  had  con- 
ceived a  great,  perhaps  too  great,  an  idea  of  the  character 
and  merits  of  %  true  poet  j  and  could  not  endure  to  fee 

with 
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with  patience  this  noble  and  much-eileemed  art,  \vliich 
had  been  confecrated  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  great 
men,  profaned  by  perfons  without  judgement  or  abilities. 
Thefe  pretenders,  he  would  fay,  mock  the  public  with 
their  nonfenfe  in  rhyme  ;  and  cloath  their  monilrous  con- 
ceptions in  the  drefs  of  the  Mufes.  The  public  recoil 
from  them  with  difguil  and  averfion ;  and,  deceived  by 
their  appearance,  treat  with  irreverence  thole  children  of 
heaven  the  true  Mufes.  The  examples  of  Lomonozof 
and  Sumorokof  have  tended  to  diffufe  a  fpiiit  of  poetry, 
and  a  taile  for  polite  learning,  among  the  Ruffians  ;  and 
they  are  fucceeded  by  a  numerous  band  of  poets. 

S  U  T  T  O  N  (THOMAS,  Efq;)  founder  of  the  Charter-  Hi 
houfe,  was  born  at  Knaith  in  Lincolniliire,  in  i  C22,  of  an  Account  of 

^-)  »J  T  •  i 

•ancient  and  genteel  family.     He  was  educated  at  Eaton  ^  °™  asEr 
fchool,  and  probably  at  Cambridge,  and  iludied  the  law  in  and  of 'the 
Lincoln's  Inn:  but,  this  profeffion  not  fuiting  his  difpoii-  ^"^ation 
lion,  he  travelled  into  foreign  parts ;  and  made  fo  conlider-  Jhnoufe  *"^~ 
able  a  flay  in  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  as  to  ac-  Svo.  * 
quire  the  languages  of  thofe  various  nations.     During  his 
abfence,  his  father  died,  and  left  him  a  coniiderable  fortune. 
On  his  return  home,  being  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman, 
he  became  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  brother 
the  earl  of  Leiceiler.     By  the  former  of  thefe  noblemen,  in 
1569,  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick  ; 
and,  diflinguifhing  himfelf  in  that  fituation  greatly  on  the 
rebellion  which  at  that  time  broke  out  in  the  North,  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  office  of  mailer-general  of  the  ordnance 
for  that  diilrift  for  life.     He  is  named  as  one  of  the  chief 
of  thofe  1500  men,  who  marched  into  Scotland  by  the  order 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  affiilance  of  the  regent,  the  earl  of 
Morton,  111.1573;  and  he  commanded  one  of  the  five  bat-  Camden's 
teries,  which  obliged  the  ilrongcaille  of  Edinburgh  to  fur-  a*"15'0*'5 
render  to  the  Englifh.     He    purchafed   of  the  bilhop   ofi-7',( 
Durham  the  manors  of  Gatefhead  and  Wickham;  which,   , 
producing  coal-mines,  became  to  him  a  iburce  of  extra- 
ordinary wealth.     In  1580,    he  was   reputed  to  be  worth 
50,000 1. 

Soon  after  this,  he  married  a  rich  widow,  who  brought 
him  a  coniiderablc  eilate;  and,  taking  up  the  bullncfs  of  a 
merchant,  riches  flowed  in  with  every  tide  to  him.  He  is 
laid  to  have  had  no  lefs  than  thirty  agents  abroad.  He  was 
likewife  one  of  the  chief  victuallers  of  the  navy  ;  and  feems 
to  have  been  mailer  of  the  barque  called  Sattcn,  ia  the 
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of  volunteers  attending  the  Englifh  fleet  a^ainft  the  Spa- 
nifh  armada.  And  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  a  principal 
inftrumtnt  in  the  defeat  of  it,  by  draining  the  bank  of  Ge- 
noa of  that  money  with  which  Philip  intended  to  equip  his 

Memoirs,    fleet,  and  thereby  hindering  the  invaiion  for  a  whole  year. 

fP-9, 10.      £jc  js  lik(pvile  (aid  to  have  been  a  commiiHoner  for  prizes 
under  lord  (  hades  Howard,  high  admiral  oFEngfand;  an-.!, 
going  to  fea  with  letters  of  marque,  he  took  a          iifh  fhip 
worth  20,000 1.     His  \vhole  fortune,  at  his  death,  apptv 
to  be  in  land  5,000  1.  per  annum  ;  in  money  upwards  of 
60,000 1;  the  greateft  eftate  in  the  poifeincu  of  any  private 
gentleman  till  thefe  prefent  times.     He  lived   with  great 
munificence  and  hofpitality ;   but,  lofing  his  lady  in  1602, 
he  retired  from  the  world,  leffened  his  family,  and  lived  in 
a  private  frugal  manner;  and,  having  no  ifiuc,  refolved  to 
make  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrightcoufnefs  by  fome 
important  charity.     Accordingly,  he  purchafed  of  the  earl 
of  Suffolk  Howard  Houfe,   or  the  late  diflblved  Charter- 
houfe,  near  Smithfiela,  for  the  fum  of  13,000!;  where  he 
founcled  the  prefent  hofpital  in  161 1,  for  the  relief  of  poor 
men  and  children.     Before  he  had  fixed  upon  this  deiign, 
the  court  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  and 
to  engage  him  to  make  Charles  I,  then  duke  of  York,  his 
heir,  by  conferring  on  him  a  peerage  ;  but,  being  free  from 
ambition,  and  now  near  his  grave,  the  luftre  of  the  coronet 
could  not  tempt  him  to  change  his  plan.     He  died  the  i  ith 
of  Dec.  1611,  at  Hackney,  aged  79.     His  body  was  con- 
veyed with  the  moil  folernn  proceffion  to  Chrift-Church  in 
London,  and  there  depofited,  till  1614;  when  is  was  re- 
moved to  the  Charter-Houfe,  and  intered  in  a  vault  on  the 
north  iidc  of  the  chapel,  under  a  magnificent  tomb. 

SUZE  (HENRIETTE  BE  COLICNI,  comtefle  de  la)  a 
French  lady,  and  daughter _of  the  marfhall  de  Coligni,-  and 
famous  in  her  day  for  wit  and  poetry.  She  was  married  firft 
to  Thomas  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and  then  to  the 
count  de  la  Suze,  who  was  alfo  of  a.  yery  illuftrious  family. 
This  fecond  marriage  was  the  fource  of  infinite  troubles  to 
her,  for  the  count  grew  jealous  of  her;  and,  in  order  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  world,  which  fne  dear! v  loved,  ccsiuned 
her  in  one  of  his  country- hpufes.  The  couutcf;,  frighted 
with  this  plot  againfther,  thought  to  countermine  and  de- 
feat the  effects  of  it  beil  by  quitting  the  religion  of  her 
hufband,  who  was  an  Huguenot;  and  fo  became  a  Catholic, 
which  however  Picduccu  noi.h:^u",  except  a  more  violent 
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enmity.     The  conntefs  at  length  propofed  a  d involution  of 
their   marriage,   and  offered   the  count  25,000  crowns   to 
induce  him  to  come  into  it.     The  count  accepted  the  terms, 
and  the  parliament  diifolved  it :  upon  which  it  was  faid,  that 
the  conntefs  had  loft  50,000  crowns  in  the  management  of 
this  affair;  for  that,  if  (he  would  have  been  patient  a  liit'le 
longer,  inftead  of  paying  25,000   crowns  to  her  hufband, 
me  would  have  received  25,000  from  him;  fo  much  did  lie 
want  to  be  rid  of  her.      Queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  faid 
upon    this    occafion,  that  "  the  conntefs  de  la  Suze  had 
"  turned  Catholic,  and  Ieparated  from  her  hufband,  that  ihd 
"  miajht   never  fee  him  more,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
"  next." 

Being  happily  free  from  all  painful  connexions,  (he  gave 
herfeif  up  entirely  to  poetry;   became  the  delight  of  all'the 
wits  of  her  time,  and  the  fubject  of  their  panegyric.     She 
excelled  particularly  in  the  elegiac  way;   her  fongs,   madri- 
gals, and  odes,    being   reckoned  much  inferior  to  her  eie-- 
gies,  wl}ich  abound  in  wit,  delicacy,  and  fine  turn  of  fen- 
timent.     Her  poems   are  collected  and  printed  with  thofe 
of  PeliiTon   and  madame  de   Scuclery,  at  Trevous,    1715, 
in    I2mo.     She  died  in  1673.     Father    Bouhours,  under 
the    name  of  P.   de    Fieubet,  wrote   the  following   inge- 
nious  lines  in  her  praife  ;  in  which   he  gives   her  all  the 
nobienefs  of  Juno,  the  wit  of  Minerva,  and  the  beauty  of 
Venus  : 

"  Quas  Dea  fublimi  vehitur  per  mania  curm, 
"   An  Juno,  an  Pallas,   an  Venus  ipia  venit  ? 

"   Si  genus  infpici-as,   Juno  ;  li  fcripta,   Minerva; 
"   Si  fpeites  oculos.   Mater  Amoris  erit." 

SWAMMERDAM   (JOHN),  an  eminent  natura-  LIt-e by 
lift,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1637.     His  father  followed  Boerhaave. 
the  bulinefs  of  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  was  very  ftu- 
dious  of  natural  hiftory.   He  intended  his  fon  for  the  church, 
and  with  this  view  took  care  to  procure  him  early  inftruc- 
tions  in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  Swammerdam  prevailed  wkh 
Ins  father  to  let  him  apply  to  phylic;   and.   as  he  kept  him 
at  home,  till  he   mould  be  properly  qualified  to  engarre  in 
that  iludy,  [he  frequently  employed  him  in  cleaning  his  cn- 
riofities,  and  putting  every  thing  in  its  proper  place.     This 
occupation  infpired  him   in  a  manner  from  his  childhood 
with  a  tafte  for  natural   hiftory ;  fo  that,  not  content  with 
the  furvey  of  his  father's  curiofities,  he  foon  began  to  make 

£4  a  col- 
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a  collection  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  he  fpent  both  day 
and  night  in  difcovcring,  catching,  and  examining,  the  fly- 
ing  iniects,  not  only  in  the  province  of  Holland,  but  in 
that  of  Gueldres,  and  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  Thus 
initiated  in  natural  hiftory,  he  came  to  Leydcn  in  1651,  to 
purfue  his  ftudies  there  :  and  his  progrefs  was  to  aniwerable 
to  his  diligence,  that,  in  1663,  he  was  admitted  a  candidate 
ofphyfic,  after  undergoing  the  examinations  prefcrihed  on 
that  occafion.  On  his  arrival  at  Ley  den,  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  the  great  anatomiil  Nicholas  Steno,  and 
ever  after  lived  with  him  in  intimacy. 

The  curioiities  of  anatomv  now  betran  to  make  a  con- 

j 

fiderable  imprellion  on  him :  he  began  to  confider  how  the 
parts  of  the  body,  prepared  by  direction,  could  be  preferved 
and  kept  in  conftant  order  and  readinefs  for  anatomical  de- 
monflration :  and  herein  he  fucceeded,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore in  his  nice  contrivances  to  di  fleet  and  otherwile  ma- 
nage the  minuteil  infects.  After  this,  he  made  a  journey 
into  France,  where  he  fpent  fome  time  at  Saumurwith  Ta- 
naquil  Faber,  and  made  a  variety  of  obiervations  upon  in- 
fects. Among  other  things,  during  his  flay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Loire,  he  obferved  and  defcribed  the  flying 
infect  called  Libella,  or  Dragon-fly,  and  likewife  fome  he- 
merobia,  or  day  flies.  From  Saumur  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  his  friend  Steno.  He 
likewife  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Thevenot,  who  ilre- 
nuoufly  recommended  him  to  Conrad  Van  Beuningen,  a 
fenator  and  burgomailer  of  Amflerdam,  and  at  that  time  that 
republic's  minifter  at  the  court  of  France :  Beuningen  obtain- 
ed leave  for  Swammerdam,  at  his  return  home,  to  divTect  the 
bodies  of  fuch  patients  as  fliould  happen  to  die  in  the  hof- 
pital  of  that  city. 

He  came  back  to  Leyden  to  take  his  degrees ;  and  took 
occaiion  of  his  flay  there  to  cultivate  a  friendmip  with  Van 
Home,  who  had  been  formerly  his  preceptor  in  anatomy. 
It  was  at  this  time,  Jan.  1667,  that,  in  Van  Home's  own 
houfe,  Swammerdam  firft  injected  the  uterine  veflcls  of  a 
human  fubject  with  ceraceous  matter,  which  moft  ufeful 
attempt  he  afterwards  improved  and  perfected.  In  Feb.  the 
fame  year,  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree  as  doctor  of  phy- 
fic,  after  having  publicly  maintained  his  theiis  on  refpira- 
tion;  which  was  then  conceived  but  in  fhort  and  contract- 
ed arguments,  but  appeared  foon  after  with  confiderable 
additions,  with  a  dedication  to  Thevenot,  and  adorned  with 
a  frontifpiece  of  a  moll  elegant  figure  of  the  reciprocal  co- 
7  pulation 
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pulation  of  the  hermaphrodite  houfe-fnail.  It  was  thus 
our  author  cultivated  anatomy  with  the  greateft  art  and  la- 
bour, in  conjun&ion  with  Van  Horne ;  but  a  quartan  ague, 
which  attacked  him  this  year,  brought  him  fo  very  low, 
that  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  difcontinuing 
thele  ftudies,  which,  on  his  recovery,  he  entirely 
neglected,  in  order  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  ftudy  of 
infefts. 

In  1668,  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  being  then  in 
Holland  with  Mr.  Thevenot,  in  order  to  fee  the  curioli- 
ties  of  the  country,  came  to  view  thofe  of  our  author  and 
his  father,  and  furveyed  them  with  the  greateft  delight,  and 
a  good  tafte  for  natural  hiftory.  On  this  occafion,  Swam- 
merdam  made  fome  anatomical  dhTe&ions  of  infects  in  the 
prefence  of  that  prince,  who  was  {truck  with  admiration  at 
his  great  (kill  in  managing  them  ;  efpecially  at  his  proving, 
that  the  future  butterfly  lay  with  all  its  parts  neatly  folded 
up  in  a  caterpillar,  by  actually  removing  the  integuments 
that  covered  the  former,  and  extricating  and  exhibiting  all 
its  parts,  however  minute,  with  incredible  ingenuity,  and 
by  means  of  inflruments  of  an  inconceivable  finenefs.  On 
this  occafion  his  Highnefs  offered  our  author  12, coo  florins 
for  his  mare  of  the  collection,  on  condition  of  his  remov- 
ing them  himfelf  into  Tufcany,  and  coming  to  live  at  the 
court  of  Florence  ;  but  Swammerdam,  who  hated  a  court 
life  above  all  things,  rejected  his  highnefs's  propofal;  be-- 
fides,  he  could  not  put  up  with  the  leaft  reftraint  in  reli- 
gious matters,  either  in  point  offpeech  or  practice.  He 
made  the  nature  and  properties  of  infects  his  chief  ftudy, 
and  purfued  it  with  infinite  diligence,  and  without  the  leaft 
relaxation;  fo  that,  in  1669,  he  publifhed  a  general  hif- 
tory of  them,  a  work  equally  remarkable  for  the  author's 
great  boldnefs  in  the  attempt,  and  happy  fuccefs  in  the 
execution.  His  father  now  began  to  take  offence  at  his 
proceedings  and  thoughtlefs  way  of  adding;  would  have  had 
him  to  change  it  for  the  practice  of  phyfic  ;  but,  feeing  no 
probability  of  accomplishing  his  purpofe,  would  neither 
fupply  him  with  money  or  cloaths. 

The  fon  therefore,  though  exhaufted  with  continual  la- 
bours, at  laft  confented  to  take  his  father's  advice;  but  his 
bad  health  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  bear  the  fatigues 
ufually  attending  the  practice  of  phyfic,  fo  that  he  thought  it 
proper  to  retire  into  the  country  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  ftrength,  and  with  a  view  of  returning  to  his  bufinefs 
with  new  force  and  fpirits.  But  he  was  fcarce  fettled  in  his 

country 
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country  retirement,  when,  in  1670,  he  rclapfed  into  his 
former  occupation.  Thevenot,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
formed of  the  disagreement  between  Swammerdam  and 
his  father,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  engage  the  for- 
mer to  retire  into  France.  But  whatever  impremon  this 
propofal  might  have  upon  the  fon,  the  farther  forbad  him 
to  accept  ot  it.  In  1673,  he  formed  a  connection  with 
the  then  famous  Antonia  Bourignon,  and  became  totally 
abforbed  in  all  her  myfticifm  and  devout  reveries:  after 
\vhich,  he  grew  altogether  carelefs  of  the  purfuits  he  had 
doated  on,  and  withdrew  himfelf  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  world,  for  the  fake  of  loving  and  adoring  the  fove- 
reign  good  only.  In  this  flrange  way  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1680. 

Gaubius  gave  a  tranflation  of  all  his  works  from  the 
original  Dutch  into  Latin  :  from  which  they  were  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  illuilrated  with  53  copper  plates,  1758, 
in  folio. 

Hawlcef-  SWIFT  (Dr.  JONATHAN),  an  illuilrious  Englifli  wit, 
worth'sLife  anc[  juitly  celebrated  alfo  for  his  political  knowledge,  was 
of  S  witt,  defcended  frcm  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  Nov.  qo, 

prefixed  to  -  ' 

his  edition    1667.     His  granarather,  Mr.   1  homas  bwitt,  was  vicar  of 
of  his         Goodrich  in  Hereford  (hi  re,  and  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
works.        Prvden,  aunt  of  Dryden  the  poet ;  by  whom  he  had  fix 
ions,    Godwin,    Thomas,   Dryden,    William,    Jonathan, 
and    Adam.      Thomas    was    bred    at   Oxford,    but   died 
young  ;   Godwin  was  a  barriiter  of  Gray  VInn  ;  and  Wil- 
liam,   Dryden,     Jonathan,     and  .Adam,    were  attornies. 
Godwin  having  married  a  relation  of  the  old  marchionefs 
of  Ormond,  the  old  duke  of  Ormond  made  him  attorney- 
general  in  the  palatinate  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland.     Ireland 
was  at  this  time  almoft  without  lawyers,  the  rebellion  having 
converted  men  of  all  conditions  into  foldiers.     Godwin 
therefore  determined  to  attempt  the  acquifitiou  of  a  fortune 
in  that  kingdom,  and  the  fame  motive  induced  his  four 
brothers  to  go  with  him.     Jonathen,  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-three,   and  before  he  went  into  Ireland,   married 
Mrs.  Abigail  Erick,  a  gentlewoman  of  Leiceilerfhire  ;  and 
about  two  years  after  left  her  a  widow  with  one  child,  a 
daughter,  and  pregnant  with  another,  having  no  means  of 
fubfiilence  but  an  annuity  of  20!.  which  her  hufband  had 
purchafed    for    her    in    England,    immediately    after    his 
marriage.     In  this  diftrefs  me  was -taken  into  the  family  of 
Godwin,  her  hufband's  eldeil  brother  ;  and  there,  about 
feven  months  after  his  death,  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom 
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called  Jonathan,   in  remembrance  of  his  father,  and 

•  o  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

It  happened,   by  whatever  accident,  that  Jonathan  was 

net  fuckled  by  his  mother,   but  by  a  nurie,   who  was  a 

native  of  Whitehaven  ;    and  when  he  was  about  a  year 

old,  her  affection  for  him  was   become  fo  itrong,    that, 

idine  it  necelTary  to  viiit  a  fick  relation  there,  fhe  carried 

O 

him  with  her,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  mother  or 
uncle.      At  this  place  he  continued   about   three   years  ; 
for,    when  the  matter  was   difcovered,  .his   mother  lent 
prders  not  to  hazard  a  iecond  voyage,  till  he  ihould  bs 
better  able  to  hear  it,     Mrs.  Swift,  about  two  years  -after 
her  bv.fDand's  death,  quitted  the  family  of  Mr.  Godwin 
Swift  in  Ireland,  and  retired  to  Leicefter,  the  place  of  her 
nativity  ;  but  her  ion  was  again  carried  to  Ireland  by  his 
irurfe,    and    replaced   under  the  protection   of  his   uncle 
Godwin,     It  lias  been  generally  believed,  that  Swift  wr.s 
born  in  England  ;  and,  when  the  people  of  Ireland  dif- 
pleated  him,  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,   k'  I  a:n  rot  of  this 
?*  vile  country  ;  I  am  an  Engliihman  :"  but  this  account  of 
his  birth  is   taken  from  that  which  he  left  behind  hi -11  iu 
his  own  hand-writingr.     Some  have  alfo  thought,   that  he 

^         * 

was  a  natural  fon   of    Sir  William  Temnle,    becaufe  Sir 

t          7 

William  expnfled  a  particular  regard  for  him  ;  but  that 
was  impofTible  ;  for  Sir  William  wras  r^iident  abroad  in  a 
public  character  from  the  year  1665,  to  1670;  and  his 
mother,  who  was  never  cut  of  the  Britilh  dominions, 
brought  him  into  the  world  in  1667. 

At  about  fix  years  of  age,  he  was  lent  to  the  fchool  of 
Kilkenny,  and  having  continued  there  eight  years,  he  was 
admitted  a  ftudent  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin.  Here 
Applying  himfelf  to  books  of  hiilory  and  poetry,  to  the 
neglect  of  academic  learning,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  refufed  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  for  infufficiency; 
-and  was  at  lail  admitted  fpeciali  gratia,  which  is  there 
confidered  as  the  higheft  degree  of  reproach  and  difhonour. 
Stung  with  the  difgrace,  he  itudied  eight  hours  a  day,  for 
feven  vears  following;.  He  commenced  thefe  {Indies  at  the 

^  L_7 

•univcrfity  of  I)ul>lin,    where    he   continued    them    three 

years  :   and  during  this  time  he  drew  up  the  iirft  fketch 

-of  his   k'  Tale  of  a  Tub;"    for  WarTendon  Warren,   efq;Dea^f 

a.   gentleman  .of   fortune   near    Bclfaft    in    Ireland,     who^^son 

was  chainber-fellow  with  Swift,  declared  tiiat  he  then  law  theL-h-,&c. 

a  copy  of  it  in  Swift's  own  hand- writing.  of  Swift, 

In  1688,   his  uncle  Godwin  was  feized  with  a  lethargy,  p' 3I" 
and  icon  deprived  both  of  his  fpccch  and  memory  :  by 

which 
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\vhich  accident  Swift  being  left  without  fupport,  took  a 
journey   to   Leicefter,    that   he   might   confult   with   his 
mother  what  courfe  of  life  to  puriue.     At  this  time  Sir 
"William  Temple  was  in  high  reputation,    and  honoured 
with  the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  king  William.     His 
father,   Sir  John  Temple,  had  been  matter  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  and  contracted  an  intimate  fikndthip  with  Godwin 
Swift,  which  continued  till  his  death  ;  and  Sir  William, 
who  inherited  his  title  and  eilate,   had  married  a.  lady  to 
whom  Mrs.  Swift  was  related  :  ihe  therefore  advifed  her 
fon  to  communicate  his  lituation   to  Sir  William,    and 
iblicit  his  direction  what  to  do.     Sir  William  received  him 
with  great  kindnefs,  and  Swift's  iiril  vifit  continued  two 
years.     Sir  William  had  been  ambaffador  and  mediator  of 
a  general  peace  at  Nimeguen  before  the  Revolution;  in 
which  chara&er  he  became  known  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  frequently  viiited  him  at  Sheen,  after  his  arrival  in 
England,    and  took  his  advice  in    affairs    of  the    utmoft 
importance.     Sir  William  being  then  lame  with  the  gout, 
Swift  uied  to  attend  his  majcfly  in  the  walks  about  the  gar- 
den, who  admitted  him  to  fuch  a  familiarity,  that  he  mewed 
him  how  to  cut  afpa  rag  us  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and 
once  offered  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horfe ;  but  Swift  had 
fixed  his  mind  upon  an  ecclefiaflical  life. 

About  this  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  for 
triennial  parliaments,  to  which  the  king  was  very  averfe. 
but  fent  however  to  confult  Sir  William  Temple,  who  foon 
afterwards  fent  Swift  to  Keniington  with  the  whole 
account  in  writing,  to  convince  the  king  how  ill  he 
was  advifed.  This  was  Swift's  firft  embafly  to  court,  who, 
though  he  underftood  Engliih  hiftory,  and  the  matter  in 
hand  very  well,  yet  did  not  prevail.  Soon  after  this 
tranfaclion  he  was  feized  with  the  return  of  a  dif- 
order,  which  he  had  contracted  in  Ireland  by  eating 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  which  afterwards  gradu~- 
ally  increafed,  though  with  irregular  intefmiflions,  till 
it  terminated  in  a  total  debility  of  body  and  mind. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  take  his  mailer  of  arts  degree  at  Oxford  ; 
and  accordingly  was  admitted  ad  cimdem  in  1692,  with 
many  civilities.  Thefe,  fome  fay,  proceeded  from  a  mif- 
underftanding  of  the  words  fpeciali  gratia,  in  his  tefti- 
monial  from  Dublin,  which  was  there  fuppofed  to  be  a 
compliment  paid  to  uncommon  merit,  but  are  more  pro- 
bahlv  afcribed  by  others  to  his  known  connection  with 

•  .•  J 

Sir  William  Temple*     It  is  eafy  to  conceive,    however, 

that 
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that  Swift,  after  his  reputation  was  eftablifhed,  might, 
while  he  was  fporting  with  this  incident  in  the  gaiety  of  his 
heart,  pretend  a  miitake  which  never  happened.  From 
Oxford  he  returned  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  affifted 
him  in  reviling  his  works  :  he  alio  corrected  and  improved  his 
own  "-Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  added  the  Digreffions.  From 
the  conversation  of  Sir  William,  Swift  greatly  increafed  his 
political  knowledge;  but,  fufpefting  Sir  William  of  negleft- 
ing  to  provide  for  him,  merely  that  he  might  keep  him  in 
his  family,  he  at  length  relented  it  fo  warmly,  that  in  1694 
a  quarrel  eniued,  and  they  parted. 

Swift,  during  his  refidence  with  Sir  William,  had 
never  failed  to  viiit  his  mother  at  Leiceiler  once  a  year, 
and  his  manner  of  travelling  was  very  extraordinary.  He 
always  went  on  foot,  except  the  weather  was  very  bad, 
and  then  he  would  fometimes  take  fhelter  in  a  waggon.* 
He  chole  to  dine  at  oblcure  alehoufes  among  pedlars 
and  oillers,  and  to  lie  where  he  law  written  over  the 
door,  "  Lodgings  for  a  penny,"  but  he  ufed  to  bribe  the 
maid  with  a  teller  for  a  iinde  bed  and  clean  fheets. 

O 

His  reiblution  was  now  to  take  orders ;  and  he  foon 
after  obtained  a  recommendation  to  lord  Capel,  then  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  who  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Kilroot, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Connor,  worth  about  loo.l  per  annum. 
But  Sir  William,  who  had  been  ufed  to  the  converfation 
of  Swift,  foon  found  that  he  could  not  be  content  to  live 
without  him  ;  and  therefore  urged  him  to  reiign  his  pre- 
bend in  favour  of  a  friend,  prorniiing  to  obtain  preferment 
for  him  in  England,  if  he  would  return.  Swift  confented  ; 
and  Sir  William  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  this  aft  of 
kindnefs,  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
was  about  four  years,  his  behaviour  was  fuch  as  pro- 
duced the  utmofl  harmony  between  them.  Swift,  as  a 
teftimony  of  his  friendfhip  and  eileem,  wrote  the  "  Battle  of 
•*'  the  books,"  of  which  Sir  William  is  the  hero  ;  and  Sir 
William,  when  he  died,  left  him  a  pecuniary  legacy,  and 
his  poithumous  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Swift  applied, 
by  petition  to  king  William,  for  the  firft  vacant  prebend 
of  Canterbury  or  Weftminfler,  for  which  the  royal  promife 
had  been  obtained  by  his  late  patron,  whofe  pofthumous 
works  he  dedicated  to  his  majefty,  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs 
of  that  application.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  William,  the  king  took  the  leaft  notice 
of  Swift,  After  this  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  tlrc 

earl 
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rirl   of  Berkeley,    appoin'   d   one  of  the  lords   juftices  of 

'  •:  v',  }  -s  rh:iolain  and  ;  e  fecrctary  ; 

...is  loon  rern  r.oin  this  poft,   upon  a  pretence 

:  ;  nor  lit  for  a  clergyman.     This  difappointmenC 

follow^. !  !)••/  *  iother;  for  when  the  deanery 

o:  .ic  vacant,   and  it  was  the  earl  of  Berkeley's 

r.  of  it,   ^wift,   inltxad  of  receiving  it  as  an 

atonement  lor  his  late  vifage,  was  pr.t  off  with  the  livir. 

of  Laracor   and   Rat'  !      gin,     in   the    diocefe    of   M^ath, 

I 

which  together  did  not  amount  to  half  its  value.  He  went 
to  reikie  at  Laracor,  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  parifh 
pficir.  with  the  mmoft  punctuality  and  d.  \otion.  He  was 
indeed  al\vavs  very  devout,  not  only  in  his  public  and 
folcmn  addrelfes  to  God,  but  in  his  dcmeftic  and  private 
exercifes  :  and  yet,  with  all  this  piety  in  his  heart,  he 
could  not  forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  whatever  might  be  the  im- 
propriety of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  his  coming  to 
Laracor,  he  gave  public  notice,  that  he  would  read  prayers 
on  Wednefday  and  Friday,  which  had  not  been  the  cuftoin ; 
and  accordingly  the  bell  vras  rung,  and  he  afcended  the 
dcik.  But,  having  vitten  fome  time  with  no  other  auditor 
than  his  clerk  Roger,  he  begun,  "  Dearly  beloved  Roger, 
"  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  fundry  places ;" 
and  ib  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  fervice.  Of  the  fame 
kind  was  his  race  with  Dr.  Raymond,  vicar  of  Trim,  foori 
after  he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Svsift  had  dined 
one  Sunday  with  Raymond,  and  when  the  beils  had  done 
ringing  for  evening  prayers,  "  Raymond,"  fays  Swift, 
<u  i  will  lay  you  a  crown,  that  I  begin  prayers  before  you 
*•  this  afternoon."  Dr.  Raymond  accepted  the  wager,  and 
immediately  both  ran  as  fait  as  they  could  to  the  church. 
Ravmond,  the  nimbler  of  the  two,  arrived  ilrit  at  the  door, 
and  when  he  entered  the  church  walked  decently  towards 
the  Feadiaff'-defk  :  Swift  never  ilackened  his  Dace,  but 

O  i  ' 

running  up  the  aile,  left  Raymond  behind  him,  and,itepping 
into  the  deik,  without  putting  on  the  furplice,  or  opening 
the  book,  be^an  the  fervice  in  an  audible  voice. 

O 

During  Swift's  refidence  at  Laracor  he  invited  to  Ireland 

O 

a-  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella. 
With  this  lady  he  became  acquainted  while  he  lived  with 
S-ir  William  Temple  :  ihe  was  the  daughter  of  his  iteward, 
whole  name  was  Johnibn  ;  and  Sir  Wilijam,  when  lie 
died,  left  her  loool.  in  confederation:  of  her  father's  faith- 
ful icr vices.  At  the  death  of  Sr«  William,  \\hich  happened 
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m  1699,  fhe  was  in  the  i6th  year  of  her  age ;  and  it  was 
about  two  years  afterwards,  that  at  Swift's  invitation  fhe 
left  England,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  lady  who 
was  fifteen  years  older,  and  whofe  whole  fortune,  though 
ihe   was  related  to  Sir  William,    was  no  more  than   an 
annuity  of  27!.      Whether  Swift  at  this  time  defired  the 
company  of  Stella  as  a  wife,  or  a  friend,  it  is  not  certain  : 
but  the  reafon  which  fhe  and  her  companion  then  gave  for 
their  leaving  England  was,  that  in  Ireland  the  intereft  of 
money  was  higher,  and  provifions  were  cheap.    But,  what- 
ever was  Swift's  attachment  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  every  poffible 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  fcandal :  they  never  lived 
in  the  fame  houfe  ;  when  Swift  was  abfent,  Mrs.  Johnfon 
and  her  friend  refided  at  the  parfonage  ;  when  he  returned, 
they  removed  either  to  his  friend  ,Dr.  Raymond's,  or  to  a 
lodging  j    neither  were  they  ever  known  to  meet  but  in 
the  preience  of  a  third  perfon.     Swift  made  frequent  ex- 
curfions  to  Dublin,  and  fome  to  London:  but  Mrs.  John- 
ion  was  buried  in  folitude  and  obfcurity ;  fhe  was  known 
only  to  a  few  of  Swift's  moft  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
had  no  female  companion  except  Mrs.  Dingly. 

In  170-1,   Swift  took  his  doaor's  degree,  and  in  1702, 

foon  after  the  death  of  king  William,  he  went  into  England 

for  the  firft  time  after  his  fettling  at  Laracor ;  a  journey 

which  he  frequently  repeated  during  the  reign  of  queen 

Anne.     Mrs.  Johnfon  was  once  in  England  in  1705,  but 

returned  in  a  few  months,  and  never  crofTed  the  channel 

afterwards.     He  foon  became  eminent  as  a  writer,  and  in 

that  character  was  known  at  leait  to  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 

He  had  been  educated  among  the  former,  but  at  length 

attached  himlelf  to  the  latter;  becaufe  the  Whigs,  as  hefald, 

had  renounced  their  old  principles,    and  received  others, 

which  their  forefathers  abhorred.     He  published,  in  1701, 

A  difcourfe-  of  the  contcfts  and  diflentions  between  the 

!  nobles  and  commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  con- 

iequences  they  had  upon  both  thofe  ftates  :"  this  was  in  LordOrrcry 
behalf  of  king   William  and  his   minifters,    againfl  the  on  the  life 
violent    proceedings    of    the    houfe    of   commons ;     but  a.nd  Wlf1" 
from    that  year  to   1708    he   did  not  write  any  politicals*?*0 
pamphlet.  lett.  yiii. 

In  1710,  being  then  in  England,  he  was  empowered  by 
the  primate  of  Ireland,  to  folicit  the  queen  to'  releafe  the 
clergy  from  paying  the  twentieth  part  and  fi-rft-fruits ;  and 
upon  this  occafion  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  liarley  com- 
menced. As  foon  as  he  hadreceivcd  the  primate's  uiftnic- 
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tion?,  he  rcfolvcd  to  apply  to  Mr.  Harley  ;  and,  before  he 
waited  on  him,  got  himlelf  represented  as  a  perfon  who 
had  been  ill  ufed  by  the  laft  miniftry,  becaufe  he  would 
not  go  fuch  lengths  as  they  would  have  had  him.  Mr. 
Harley  received  him  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  and  refpect; 
kept  him  with  him  two  hours  alone  ;  engaged  in,  and 
ioon  after  accompjifhed,  his  bulinefs  ;  bid  him  come  often 
to  fee  him  privately  ;  and  told  him,  that  he  muft  bring  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  St.  John.  Swift  prefently  became 
acquainted  with  the  reft  of  the  mi  miters,  who  appear  to 
have  courted  and  careilcd  him  with  uncommon  alliduity. 
He  dined  every  Saturday  at  Mr.  Harley's,  with  the  lord- 
keeper,  Mr.  fecretary  St.  John,  and  lord  Rivers :  on  that 
day  no  other  perfon  was  for  fome  time  admitted  ;  but  this 
feledt:  company  was  at  length  enlarged  to  fixteen,  all  men 
of  the  firft  clafs,  Swift  included.  From  this  time  he 
fupported  the  intereft  of  his  new  friends  with  all  his  power, 
in  pamphlets,  poems,  and  periodical  papers  :  his  intimacy 
with  them  was  fo  remarkable,  that  he  was  thought  not 
only  to  defend,  but  in  fome  degree  to  direct  their  mea- 
fures ;  and  fuch  svas  his  importance  in  the  opinion  of 
the  oppofite  party,  that  many  fpeeches  were  made  againit 
him  in  both  houfes  of  parliament :  a  re\vard  was  alfo 
offered,  for  difcovering  the  author  of  the  "  Public  fpirit 
"of  the  Whigs." 

Amidft  all  the  bufinefs  and  honours  that  crowded  upon 
him,  he  wrote  every  day  an  account  of  w^hat  occurred  to 
^Stella ;  and  lent  her  a  journal  regularly,  dated  every  fort- 
night, during  the  whole  time  of  his  connection  with  queen 
Anne's  miniftry.  From  thefe  unreftrained  effufions  of  his 
heart  many  particulars  are  known,  which  would  otherwifc 
have  lain  hid  ;  and  by  thefe  it  appears,  that  he  was  not  only 
employed,  but  trailed,  even  by  Harley  himfelf,  who  to 
all  others  was  referved  and  myfterious.  In  the  mean  time, 
Swift  had  no  expectations  of  advantage  from  his  connection 
with  thefe  perfons  ;  he  knew  they  could  not  long  preferve 
their  power  ;  and  he  did  not  honour  it  while  it  lafted,  on 
account  of  the  violent  meafures  which  were  purfued  by. 
DcaneSwift  b  h  fid  „  j  f  ^  miniftrv,"  fays  he,  «  like  dogs, 

vCC<    Di    "22.  *  O 

'  "  becaufe  I  expect  they  will  ufe  me  fo. — I  never  knew  a 
"  miniftry  do  any  thing  for  thofe  whom  they  make 
"  companions  of  their  pleafures  ;  but  I  care  not."  In  the 
fummer  of  1711,  he  forefaw  the  ruin  of  the  miniftry  by 
thofe  mifunderftandings  among  themfelves,  which  at  laft 
effected  it  j  and  it  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but  their  own, 

that 
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that  if  they  could  not  carry  a  peace,  they  mufl  foon  be  fent 

to  the  Tower,  even  though  they  Ihould  agree.     In  order 

therefore  to  facilitate  this  great  event,    Swift  wrote  the 

"  Conduct  of  the  Allies  ;"  a  piece,  which  he  confefies  coft 

him  much  pains,  and  which  fucceeded  even  beyond  his 

expectations.     It  was  publifhed  Nov.  27,    1711  ;  and  in 

two    months    time    above    ir,ooo   were    fold    off,     feveii 

editions  having  been  printed  in  England,    and  three   in 

Ireland.     The  Tory  members  in  both  houfes,  who  fpoke, 

drew  their  arguments  from  it ;  and  the  refolutions,  which 

were  printed  in  the  votes,  and  would  never  have  pafled 

but  for  this  pamphlet,  were  little  more  than  quotations 

from  it.     From  this  time  to  1713,  he  exerted  himfelf  with 

unwearied  diligence  in  the  fervice  of  the  miniitry ;    and 

while  he  was  at  Windfor,  juft  at  the  conclulion  of  the 

peace  of  Utrecht,  he  drew  the  firft  iketch  of  "  An  hiStory 

"  of  the  four  laft  years  of  queen  Anne."     This  he  after-  pope's 

wards  iinilhed,    and  came  into  England  to  publim,    but  works,  vol. 

was  difluaded  from  it  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  told  him,  1Xl  lctt'v* 

the  whole  was  fo  much  in  the  fpirit  of  party-writing,  that 

though  it  might  have  made  a  feafonable  pamphlet  in  the 

time  of  their  adminiilration,  it  would  be  a  difhonour  to 

juft,  hiitory.     Swift  feems  to  have  been  extremely  fond  of 

this  work,  by  declaring,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  the  beft  thing 

he  had  ever  written  ;  but,  Since  his  friend  did  not  approve 

it,  he  would  caft  it  into  the  tire.     However,  it  did  not 

undergo  this  fate,  but  was  publiihcd  by  Dr.  Lucas,  to  the 

difappointment  of  all  thofe  who  expected  any  thing  great 

from  it. 

During  all  this  time  he  received  no  gratuity  or  reward 
till  1/13;  and  then  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  A  bifhopric  had  been  fome  time  before  intended 
for  him  by  the  queen  ;  but  abp.  Sharpe  having  repreiented 
him  to  her  majeity  as  a  man  whole  Chriftianity  was  very 
queftionable,  and  being  fupported  in  this  by  a  certain  very 
great  lady,  it  was  given  to  another.  He  immediately 
crolfed  the  channel,  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  new  dignity  ; 
but  did  not  Stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight,  being 
urged  by  an  hundred  letters  to  haiten  back,  and  reconcile 
the  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  When  he  returned, 
he  found  their  animoiity  increafcd  ;  and,  having  predicted 
their  ruin  from  this  very  caufe,  he  laboured  to  bring; 
about  a  reconciliation,  as  that  upon  which  the  whole 
interelt  of  their  party  depended.  Having  attempted  this 
by  various  methods  in  vain,  he  went  to  a  friend's  houfe 
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in  Berkfhirc,  where  he  continued  till  the  queen's  dean 
and,     while    he    was    at   this    place,     wrote    a    difcourCe 
called   "  Free  thoughts   on   the   prefent  flare   of  affairs,'* 
which  however  was  not  publiihed  till  fome  time  after. 

Before  we  attend  Swift  to  Ireland,  it  is  rieceflary  to  give 
a  little  hiftory  of  his  Vanefia,  becaule  his  connections 
with  her  were  made  in  England.  Among  other  perfons 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  daring  the  gay 
part  of  his  life,  was  Airs.  Vanhomrigh.  She  wras  a  lady 
of  good  family  in  Ireland,  and  became  the  wife  of  Air. 
Vanhomrigh,  firft  a  merchant  of  Amflerdam,  then  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  raifed  by  king  William,  upon 
his  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  very  great  places.  Dying 
in  1703,  he  left  two  fons  and  two  daughters;  but  the 
ions  foon  after  dying,  his  whole  fortune,  which  was 
confiderable,  fell  to  the  daughters.  In  1709,  the  widow 
and  the  t\vo  young  ladies  came  to  England,  where  they 
were  vifited  by  perfons  of  the  firft  quality  ;  and  Swift, 
lodging  near  them,  uied  to  be  much  there,  coming 
and  going  without  any  ceremony,  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  family.  During  this  familiarity,  he  became 
inieniiblv  a  kind  of  preceptor  to  the  young  ladies,  par- 
ticularly the  eld  eft,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years 
old,  was  much  addicted  to  reading,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  poetry.  Hence  admiring,  as  was  natural,  fucfi  a 
character  as  that  of  Swift,  fhe  foon  palled  from  admira- 
tion to  love ;  and,  urged  a  little  perhaps  by  vanity, 
which  would,  have  been  highly  gratified  by  an  alliance 
with  the  fir  ft  \\it  of  the  age,  ihe  ventured  to  make  the 
doctor  a  proposal  of  marriage.  He  affected  firft  to  believe 
her  in  jeft,  then  to  rally  her  on  fo  \vhimfical  a  choice,  and 
at  laft  to  put  her  ofF  without  abiblute  refufal  ;  and,  while 
lie  was  in  this  iituaticn,  he  wrote  the  poem  called  '•  Cacle- 
"  nus  and  Y~  It  was  written  in  1713,  a  fhort  time 

before    he   left   YanefFa   and   the    reft    of  his   friends    in 
England,  ;viJ  returned  to  the          e  of  his  exile,  as  he  ufed 
.eiuiv  to  call  it.     In  1714,  Ivlrs.  Vaoihomrigh  died; 
I  Living  lived  very  high,  kit  ibme  d  h  it  not 

:  A  for  her  d?.iv  ,   who  had  alio  debts  of 

th         .vn,  t.  at  pre&:  it,  tc  avoid  an  arreft,  they  fol- 

lowed t;          an  into  Ireland. 

'Jno;i  h        rrival  to  take  poiTeffion  c^  his  deanery,   he 
had  been  with  great  kindnefs  ani  honour;  but 

queen's   d  he   ex- 

•  .«..  .-  .... 

}'c:^ :  p.onible  :    :.  -  igni- 
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lion.  The  tables  were  turned;  the  power  of  the  Tories 
'  and  the  dean's  credit  were  at  an  end ;  and  as  a  defign 
to  bring  in  the  pretender  had  been  imputed  to  the  queen's 
miniilryj  fo  Swift  lay  now  under  much  odium,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  well-wifher  in  that  caufe.  As 
foon  as  he  was  fettled  at  Dublin,  Mrs.  Jclmfon  removed 
from  the  country  to  be  near  him,  but  they  {till  lived  in 
feparate  houfes  ;  his  reiidence  being  at  the  c!e:inery,  and 
hers  in  lodgings  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Lirfy.  The 
dean  kept  two  public  days  every  week,  on  which  the 
dignity  of  his  fcation  was  fuftained  with  the  utmoft  ele- 
gance and  decorum,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  johnfon. 
As  to  his  employment  at  home,  he  feems  to  have  had  no 
heart  to  apply  himfelf  to  fludy  of  anv  kind,  but  to 
have  rciigned  himfelf  wholly  to  fuch  a -n  elements  and 
fuch  company  as  offered,  that  he  might  not  think  of  his 
iituation,  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends,  and  his  dif- 
rippointments.  "  I  was  three  years,"  lavs  he  to  Gay,  Pope's 
*'  reconciling  myfelf  to  the  fccne  and  bufnefs  to  which  works^  v; 
"  fortune  had  condemned  me  ;  and  ilupidity  was  what  I" 
*'  had  recourfe  to." 

The  tirfl  remarkable  event  of  his  lifj,  after  his  fettle- 
ment  at  the  deanery,  was  his  marriue  to  Mrs.  Johnibn, 
after  a  moil  intimate  friendship  of  more  than  iixteeii 
years.  This  v\*as  in  1716;  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Afhe,  then  bifhop  of  Clogher,  to  whom 
the  dean  had  been  a  pupil  in  Trinity-college,  Dublin* 
But  whatever  were  the  motives  to  this  i:-arriao;e,  the 
dean  and  the  lady  continued  to  live  afcrr?  juft  in 

the  fame  manner  as  they  had  lived  before.  3.  Dingiey 

was  {till  the  infeparabie  companion  of  Stella,  wherever  iiie 
went ;  and  the  never  reiided  at  the  deanery,  except  when 
the  dean  had  his  fits  of  giddinefs  and  deai"  Till  t 

time  he  had  continued  his  vife  to  Vaneiia,   who  prcierved 
her   reputation   and   friends,    and    wj  .    vilited    bv    many 
perfons  of  rank,   characler,    and  fortune,   of  both  fexes  ; 
but- now  his  vifits  were  lefs  fre^iv^iit.     In  17  17*  her  iilter 
died  ;  arid  the  whole  remains  of  the  family  fortune  cer. 
ing  in   VaneiTa,    fne  retired   to  Selbridge,   a  fnirdl  houfe 
and  eftate  abviut  twelve  miles  from  Dublin,    which  h 
been    piirclm-j    by    her    father.       From    this    piace    (1 
wrote  frequently  to  «:ho   dean  ;    and  he  anfwered  her   let- 
ters :   llie  preifed  him  to  marry  her,  but  he  rallied,  and  ft  ill     . 
avoided  a   poiitive  denial.      She   preiled   him   itiil   more, 
either  to  accept  or  refufe  her  as  a  wife  ;   upon  which  he 
wrote   an  aii:\ver,    and  delivered   it  \vith   his  own  hand. 
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The  receipt  of  this,  which  probably  communicated  the 
fatal  fee  ret  of  his  marriage  with  Stella,  the  unhappy  lady 
did  not  furvivi:  many  weeks  :  however,  fhe  w;;s  luffi- 
ciently  computed  to  cancel  a  will  me  had  made  in  the 
dean's  favour,  and  to  make  another,  in  which  Ihe  left 
her  fortune  to  her  two  executors,  Dr.  Berkeley  bifhop  of 
Cloync,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  king's  ferjeants 
at  law. 

From    1716    to   1720,     is   a  chafm  in  the   dean's   life 
which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  fill  up  ;   lord  Orrery 
thinks,  with  great  reafon,  that  he  employed  this  time  upon 
"  Gulliver's  Travels."     This  work  is  a  moral,  political 
romance,   in  which  Swift  had  exerted  the  ilrongeft  efforts 
of  a  tine  irregular  genius  :  but  while  his  imagination  and  wit 
delight,  it  is  hardlv  polTible  not  to  be  fometimes  offended 
with  his  fatire,  which  lets  not  only  all  human  actions,  but 
human  nature  itfel  fin  the  worfl  light.  The  truth  is,  Swift's 
difappointments   had   rendered    him  fplenetic   and    angry 
with  the  whole  world;  and  he  frequently  indulged  him- 
felf  in  a  mifanthropy  that  is  intolerable  :  he  has  done  fo 
particularly  in  fome  parts  of  this  work.     About  this  time 
the  dean,    who  had  already  acquired  the  character  of  a 
humoriil  and  writ,  was  firft  regarded  with  general  kjnd- 
nefs,  as  the  patriot  of  Ireland.     He  wrote  "  A  Propofal  for 
"  the  life  of  Trim  manufactures,"  which*made  him  very 
popular;  the  more  fo,  as  it  immediately  railed  a  violent 
flame,  fo  that  a  proftcution  was  commenced  againil  the 
printer.     In    1724,   he    wrote   the    "  Drapier's  Letters;" 
thole  brazen  monuments  of  his  fame,  as  lord  Orrery  calls 
them.      A  patent  having  been  iniquitouily    procured  by 
one   Wood  to  coin  180,000!.  in  copper,    for  the  ule  of 
Ireland,    by  which  he  would   have   acquired    exorbitant 
gain,    and  proportionably  irnpoverifhed  the  nation  ;    the 
dean,   in  the  character  of  a  draper,  wrote  a  feries  ot  letters 
to  the  people,    urging  them  not   to    receive   this    copper 
money.       i'hefe  letters  united  the  whole  nation   in  his 
praife,  filled  every  ilreet  with  his  effigy,  and  every  voice 
with   acclamations ;    and    Wood,    though    fupported   for 
fome   time,    was    at   length   compelled    to    withdaw   his 
patent,    and  his    money  was   totally   fuppreffed.      From 
this    time   the    dean's    influence    in    Ireland    was   almoft 
without  bounds  :  he  was  confulted  in  whatever  related  to 
doineftic  policv,  and  particularly  to  trade.     The  weavers 
always  considered  him  as  their  patron  and  legiilator,  after 
his  propofal  for  the  ule  of  the  Iriili  manufactures ;   and 
i  when 
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when  elections  were  depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 
many  corporations  refufed  to  declare  themfelves,  till  they 
knew  his  fentiments  and  inclinations.  Over  the  populace 
he  was  the  moll  abiblute  monarch  that  ever  governed 
men  ;  and  he  was  regarded  by  perfons  of  every  rank  with 
veneration  and  efleem. 

He  was  feveral  times  in  England  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Pope, 
after  his  fettlement  at  the  deanery,  particularly  in  1726 
and  1727.  Jan.  28,  1727,  died  his  beloved  Stella,  in 
her  44th  year,  regretted  by  the  dean  with  fuch  excels 
of  affection  as  the  keeneft  feniibility  only  could  feel,  and 
the  moil  excellent  character  excite ;  me  had  been  de- 
clining from  1724.  Stella  was,  a  moft  amible  woman 
both  in  perfon  and  mind.  Her  ilature  was  tall,  her  hair 
and  eyes  black,  her  complexion  fair  and  delicate,  her 
features  regular,  foft,  and  animated,  her  fhape  ealy  and 
elegant,  and  her  manner  feminine,  polite,  and  grace- 
ful :  there  W7as  natural  muilc  in  her  voice,  and  com- 
placency in  her  afpect  :  me  abounded  with  wit,  which  was 
always  accompanied  with  good-nature ;  her  virtue  was 
founded  upon  humanity,  and  her  religion  upon  reafon  ; 
her  morals  were  uniform,  but  not  rigid,  and  her  devotion 
was  habitual,  but  not  oilentatious.  "  Why  the  dean  did 
"  not  fooner  marry  this  moil  excellent  perfon  ;  why  he  p. 
*'  married  her  at  ail  ;  why  his  marriage  was  fo  cautiouily 
**  concealed  ;  and  why  he  was  never  known  to  meet  her 
"  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon;  are  enquiries 
*'  which  no  man  can  anfwer,"  fays  the  writer  of  his  life, 
"  without  abfurdity."  Now  fo  far  at  leaft,  if  not  fome- 
thing  farther,  we  think  may  be  anfwer^d,  and  without 
abfurdity  too.  "  He  did  not  marry  her  fooner,"  we  fay, 
becaufe  his  original  intention  was  not  to  marry  her  at  all  : 
he  never  fuifered  his  behaviour  towards  females  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  Platonic  love;  and  the  innocence  of  his  com- 
merce with  Vanefla  feems  now  to  be  acknowledged  by 
every  body,  as  well  as  by  this  writer.  "  He  did  marry 
"  her  at  length,"  probably  to  cure  and  put  an  end  to  thole 
conilant  uneafinefles  and  jealouiies  which  his  frequent 
vrfits  to  Vanefla  muft  naturally  raife  in  her.  "  His 
"  marriage  \vas  cautiouily  concealed,"  becaufe  he  never 
intended  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wrife  :  and  "  he  was 
"  cautious  never  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third 
"  perfon,"  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  his  known  intimacy  and 
comiection  with  Stella  above  all  other  women,  her  cha- 
racter was  greatly  expofed  to  unfavourable  fuipicions,  and 

F  3  there- 
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therefore  to  be  guarded  with  all  pofible  care  and  tendcrru 

inft  them.     Thus  this  author's  enquiries   may  mani- 
tly  be  aniwered  without  abfvmlity  :  bur  the  main,  and, 
•d,   fole  difnci'i-.v   is,  v.  hy   Swift  jhould  not  defire  a 
nearer  commerce  v          nch  a  woman  as  Stella,  and  confe- 
cjuently  acknowledge  and  receive  her  pubiiclv  as  his  wife  ? 
Yet  the          ,  erhas  been  made  a  thoufand  times,  though 
nobodv  feems  to  .acquiefce  in  it;  namely,  that  *;  he  \\ 
*•  not  made  like  other  men."     Add  to  this,  that  Swift  was 
a  man  of  great  pride,  and  could  not  have  borne  to  be  de- 
fpifed,  however  fecretly ;  that  he  loved  female  converle, 
and  to   be   courted  and   admired  by  wits  of  that  fex,    of 
which  Stella  was  at  the  head;  that  he  defpaired  of  fupport- 
mg  that  dignity  and  credit,  even  with  delicate  Stella,   in  a 
luite  *of  nearer  commerce,   which  he  was  always   fure  of 
prefervin^  at  forne  diilance  :    add  all  thefe  coniiderations 
together,    and  the  folucion  of  this  mighty  mvitery  may 
probably  not  appear  impoifible.     Suppofing  Swift  to  have 
been  guided  in  this  affair  by  mere  caprice  and  humour,  he 
cannot   but    be   feen    in    a   moil   ungracious    light,     and 
considered  ?„?.  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  humanity  ;  for  it  is 
generally  agreed,    that   Stella's  immature  death  was  occa- 
iioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  conduct  towards  her.     It 
appears,  by  feveral  little  incidents,   that  me  regretted  and 
diiapproved    this   conduct,    and    that  me    fometimes    re- 
proached him  with  imkindnefs  ;  for  to  fnch  regret  and  re- 
proach he  certainly  alludes ,   in  the  following  verles  on  her 
birth-day,   in  1726  : 

"  O,  then,  whatever  hcav'n  intends, 

"  Take  pity  on  your  pitving  friends  : 

*'  Nor  let  your  ills  afreet  vour  mind, 

"  To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind  ; 

"  Me,  furslv,  me  you  ought  to  fpare, 

"  \Vho  gladly  would  your  fufferings  (hare.*' 

It  is  (aid  the  clean  did  at  length  earneftly  defire,  that  flip 
might  be  publicl^  owned  as  his  wife  ;  but,  as  her  health  was 
then  declirting,  liie  laid,  it  was  too  late,  and  infilled,  that 
they  ihould  continue  to  live,  as  they  had  lived  before. 
To  this  the  dean  in  his  turn  confented,  and  fuftered  her  to 
.x  difpole  entirely  of  her  own  fortune,  by  her  own  name,  to 
a  public  charity,  when  Ihe  died. 

From  the  death  of  Stella,  his  life  became  much  retired, 
and  the  aullerity  of  his  temper  increafed  :  he  could  not 
enioy  his  public  days  -}  thefe  entertainments  were  therefore 
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difcontinued,  and  he  fometimes  avoided  the  company 
of  his  moil  intimate  friends  ;  but  in  time  he  grew  more 
deiirous  of  company.  In  1732,  he  complains,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gay,  "  that  he  had  a  large  houfe,  and  fhould  hardly 
4'  find  one  vifitcr,  if  he  was  not  able  to  hire  him  with  a 
"  bottle  of  wine  :"  and  in  another  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  "  he 
*l  was  in  danger  of  dying  poor  and  friendlefs,  even  his  fe- 
"  male  friends  having  foriaken  him  ;  which, "-as  he  fays, 
•"  vexed  him  more."  Thefe  complaints  were  afterwards 
repeated  in  a  ftrain  of  yet  greater  fenfibility  and  felf-pity  .: 
"  All  my  friends  have  foriaken  me  :" 

"  Vertiginofus,  inops,  furdus.  male  grata  s  amicis. 
"Deaf,  giddy,  helplefs,  left  alone, 
"  To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown." 

As  he  lived  much  in   folitude,    he  frequently  amufed 
himfelf  with  writing ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  al- 
though his  mind  was  greatly  deprevTed,  and  his  principal 
enjoyment  at  an  end  when  Mrs.  Johnfon  died,  yet  there 
is  an  air  of  levity  and  trifling  in  fome  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote  afterwards,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  : 
fuch  in  particular  are  his   "  Directions  to  Servants,"  and 
feveral  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Sheridan.     In  1733? 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  tell  act  in  Ireland, 
the  Diflenters  often  affected  to  call  themfelves  brother-pro- 
teftants,  and  fellow-chrifuans,  with  the   members  of  the 
eltabliihcd  church.     Upon  this  occafion  the  Dean  wrote  a 
fhovt  copy  of  verles,  which  fo  provoked  one  Bettefworth, 
a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Irifli  parliament,  that  he  fwore, 
in  the  hearing  of  many  yerfons,   to  revenge  himfelf  either 
bv  murdering  or  maiming  the  author;  and.  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  engaged  his  footman.,  with  two  ruffian?.,  to  fecurc 
the  dean  wherever  he  could  be  found.  This  being  known, 
thirty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,   within  the  liberty  of  St. 
Patrick's,  waited  upon  the  dean  in  form,  and  presented  a 
paper  fubfcribed  with  their  names,  in  which  they  folemnly 
engaged,  in  behalf  of  thcinielves  and  the  reft  of  the  liberty, 
to  defend  his  perfcii  and  fortune,   as  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  his  country.     When  this  paper  was  delivered, 
Swift  was  in  bed,  deaf  and  giddy,  yet  made  a  Ihift  to  dic- 
tate a  proper  aniwer.     Thefe  fits  of  dcafnefs  and  giddinefs, 
which  were  the  effects  of  his  forfeit  before  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  became  more  frequent  and  violent,  in  propor- 
tion as   he  grew  into  years:  and  in  1736,  while  he  w 
writing  a  fatire  en  the  Irifn  parliament,  which  he  called 

F  4  "The 
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"  The  Legion  clu;',"  he  \viis  feizcd  with  one  of  thefe  fits, 
the  effect  of  which  was  ib  dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem 
vmfmifhed,  and  never  afterwards  attempted  a  composition, 
either  in  verfc  or  profe,  that  required  a  courfe  of  thinking,  or 
perhaps  more  t\.an  one  fitting  to  finifh. 

From  this  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to 
decline,  and  his  paffions  to  pervert  his  under-Handing  ;  and 
in  1741,  he  was  ib  very  bad,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
converfation.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  approach 
him,  and  his  friends  found  it  neccffary  to  have  guardians 
appointed  of  his  perfon  and  eilate.  Early  in  1742,  his 
reafon  was  fubverted,  and  his  rage  became  abiblute  mad- 
nefs.  In  October  his  left  eye  fwelled  to  the  iize  of  an 
egg,  and  feverai  large  boils  broke  out  on  his  arms  and 
body  ;  the  extreme  pain  of  which  kept  him  awake  near  a 
month,  and  during  one  week  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
five  perfons  retrained  him  by  mere  force  from  pulling  out 
his  eyes.  Upon  the  fubiiding  of  thefc  tumours,  he  knew 
thofe  about  him  ;  and  appeared  fo  far  to  have  recovered 
his  undemanding  and  temper,  that  there  were  hopes  he 
might  once  more  enjoy  fociety.  Thefe  hopes,  however, 
were  but  of  Ihort  duration  :  for,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
funk  into  a  ftate  of  total  infeniibility,  and  could  not,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  crofs  the  room. 
This  was  the  effect  of  another  bodily  diieafe,  his  brain 
being  loaded  with  water.  Mr.  Steven",  an  ingenious 
clergyman  of  Dublin,  pronounced  this  to  be  the  cafe 
during  his  illne&;  and,  upon  opening  his  bodv,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  not  miftaken.  After  the  dean  had  continued 
filent  a  whole  year,  in  this  {late  of  helplefs  idiotifm,  his 
houfe-kecper  went  into  his  room  on  the  3Oth  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  morning,  and  told  him,  "  it  was  his  birth-day, 
*'  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations  wrere  preparing,  to 
'*  celebrate  it  as  ufual  :"  to  which  he  immediately  replied, 
*"  It  is  all  folly,  they  had  better  let  it  alone."  Some  other 
inftances  of  fliort  intervals  of  fenfibility  and  reafon,  after 
his  madnefs  ended  in  itupor,  feem  to  prove,  that  his  dif- 
order,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  deflroyed,  but  only  fuf- 
pended  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  1744,  he  now  and 
then  called  his  fervant  by  name  ;  and  once  attempting  to 
fpeak  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to  exprefs  his  meaning, 
he  mewed  {isms  of  much  uneafmefs,  and  at  laft  feid,  "  I 

O  ' 

"  am  a  fool,"  Once  afterwards,  as  his  fervant  was  taking 
away  his  watch,  he  {aid,  "  brine;  it  here  :"  and  when  the 

«.  j 

fame   fbrvaiit   was   breaking  a   large  hard  coal,    he  faid, 

"  That 
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**  That  is  a  ftone,  you  blockhead."  From  this  time  he 
was  perfectly  iiient,  till  the  latter  end  of  October  1745,. 
and  then  died,  without  the  leail  pang  or  convulfion,  in 
the  7 8th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  printed  often,  and  in  various 
forms  [A],  and  from  them  it  is  eafy  to  colled  his  cha- 
racter. 

There  are  fome  particulars,  however,  relating  to  his  con- 
verfation  and  private  ceconomy,  which  we  will  mention. 
He  had  a  rule  never  to  fpeak  more  than  a  minute  at  a 
time,  and  to  wait  for  others  to  take  up  the  converfation. 
He  greatly  excelled  in  punning;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  that 
"  none  defpifed  this  talent,  but  thole  who  were  without 
"  it."  He  alfo  greatly  excelled  in  telling  a  itory,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  ufed  to  tell  them  too  often  ;  he 
never  dealt  in  the  double  entendre,  or  profanenefs  upon 
facred  iubjects.  He  loved  to  have  ladies  in  the  company, 
becaufe  it  preferved,  he  faid,  the  delicacy  of  coverfation  : 
yet  it  is  certain  there  are  in  his  writings  greater  inde- 
licacies than  any  double  entendres  can  amount  to.  He 
kept  his  friends  in  fome  degree  of  awe,  yet  was  more 
open  to  admonition  than  to  flattery.  Though  he  appeared 
churlilh  and  auitere  to  his  fervants,  yet  he  was  in  reality  a 
moil  kind  and  generous  mailer ;  and  he  was  alfo  very 
charitable  to  the  poor.  In  the  mean  time,  it  mull  be 
owned,  that  there  was  not  any  great  foftnefs  or  fympathy 
in  his  nature ;  although,  perhaps,  not  quite  fo  much 
mifanthropy  as  appears  in  his  writings  :  and  all  allow, 
that  he  grew  covetous  as  he  grew  old.  As  an  eccleii- 
ailic,  he  was  fcrupulouily  exact  in  the  exercife  of  his 
function,  as  well  with  regard  to  fpiritual  as  temporal 
things.  His  manner  was  without  ceremony,  but  not 
ruilic ;  for  he  \\ad  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  modes 
and  variations  of  politenefs,  though  he  practifed  them  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himfeLf.  He  was  naturally  temperate, 
chafte,  and  frugal ;  and,  being  alfo  naturally  high-fpirited, 
and  considering  wealth  as  the  pledge  of  independence, 
it  is  not  ilrange  that  his  frugality  fhould  verge  towards 
avarice. 

[A]  Of  thefe, the  moft  elegant  (and  Swift  efq.  and  II!  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

at   prefent  the  moft  complete)    is   iu  Tifefe    have  been   reprinted  in  XXV 

XIV  volumes  4toj  a  kind  of  Variorum  volumes  large  8vo;  in  XXVJI  volumes 

edition,  of  which  VIII  were  publilhed  of  a  1'maller  Svo  j  and  alfo  in  XXVH 

by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  III  by  Deanc  volumes,  18*. 
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Ar.  to  his  politira]  pi'm,          .   if  his  own  account  m 

taken,  IK-  aM  !  \Vlii  >;_;i(m  only  in  thofr,   who  made 

it  ill   in   damning   tl>f    churqh,    reviling  the   clergy, 

ab  •  ,    and  (poking  contemptuoufly   of 

rove::  .'i.     I  k-  alwavs  <!•        ed   himfelf  againfl  a 

Popifhluo        :  ro  rhc  (  iov.  n.  whatever  title  1"  might  have 

by  proximity  of  blooii  ;   n         ;'i  lie  regard  the  right  line 

\y  oti.         .  -Kip.t,   than  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law, 

d   much   weight    in    th-j  opinions    of  the    people. 

']  h'tt  h  not  at  any  time  a  bigot  to  partv,   or  indif- 

criminately  transferred  his  refentnrents  from  j-iiiu-iplcs  to 

pf  w;^  u>  evident  by  his  conduct,  that  he  was  often 

rallied  bv  the  minifters,   for  never  coming  to  them  with- 

out a  \\  Mg  in  his  fleeve  ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear 

to  liave  aikcd  anv  thing  for  himfeJf,   vet  he  often  pre/kd 

lord  Oxfcrd  in  favour  of  Addiibn,  Congreve,   Rowe,  and 

te.     Hi-:  frequently  converted  with  all  thde,  chufing  his 

friends   by  their  perfonai   merit,    without   any  regard   to 

their  political  principles  ;  and,  in  particular,  his  friendship 

vvith    Mr.    Addiibn    continued    inviolable,     and    with    as 

much  kindnefs,    as  when  iliev  nfed  to  meet  at  lord  Hali- 

fax's or  lord  Somers's,  who  were  leaders  of  the  oppoflte 

parf:. 

By  his  will,  dated  in  Mav  i  740.  juiT  before  he  ceafed  r-> 
be  a  reafonable  being,  he  lett  about  u.ool.   in  legacic  •  • 
snd  the  reft  of  his  fortune,    which  amounted  to  abo. 
1  1,  cool,  to  erect  and  endow  an   hclr.irrl  for  ideot^ 
lunatics.     He  was  buried  in  the  great  ail  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedriii,   uiick-r  a  il:o;ie  of  black  marble,   inicribed  with 
the  following  Latin  epitaph;    it  was  written   by1  himfelf, 
and  ihews  a  rnoil  unhappy  mifanthrop'ic  ftate  of  mi  ad. 
"  Hie  dcpofiruin  ell  corpus 
'•  JONATHAN  SVVIFT,   S.  T.  P. 
"  Hujus  ecclefiac  cathedralis  decani, 
"  U'n  izeva  indignatio  ultcrius  cor  iacerare  nequit. 
"  Abi,  viator,   ix  i  mi  tare, 

"  Si  poteris, 

"  Strenuum  pro  viriii  libertatis  vindicatorem. 
"  Obiit,   c:c." 


SYBRECHT  fjom:),  a  laiidildp  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  Brabant  about  the  year  1630,  and 
brought  up  in  that  city  under  his  father.  He  was  a  clofe 
imitator  of  Nature  in  all  his  landikips  ;  and  in.  his  younger 
days  went  upon  the  Rhine  and  other  adjacent  places,  where 

tie 
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he  drew  feveral  pleafant  views  in  water-colours.  He  fpent 
more  of  his  life  in  that  way,  than  in  painting  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder,  that  his  drawings  were  more  valued 
than  his  pictures.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  palling 
through  the  Netherlands,  in  his  way  home  from  his  em- 
bally  into  France,  {laved  fome  time  at  Antwerp ;  where, 
meeting  with  fome  of  this  mailer's  works  in  iandfkip,  he 
was  ib  well  pleafed  with  them,  that  he  invited  him  over 
to  England,  and  promifed  to  make  him  his  painter  in 
that-  way.  Svbrecht  came,  and  continued  in  his  fervice 
three  or  four  years^;  then  worked  for  the  nobility  and 
L  jn  try  of  England,  and  was  in  vogue  a  long  time.  He 
dre^v  feveral  forts  of  cattle  remarkably  well,  and  ufnaily 
contrived  to  place  fome  of  them  in  his  landfkips.  Hs 
died  in  London  about  the  year  1703,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  James's  church, 

SYDENHAM  (THOMAS),  an  excellent  Englifn  Atiuw. 
phyfician,  was  the  foil  of  William  Svdenham,  efq;  of  _cepcrai 
W  inford  Eagle,  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  was  born  there  about  Dictionary. 
1624.  In  1642,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalen- 
hail  in  Oxford;  but  left  that  place,  when  it  was  turned 
into  a  garriibn  for  Charles  1.  He.  went  to  London,  where 
he  fell  accidentally  into  the  company  of  Dr.  Cox,  an 
eminent  phyfician,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  perlon  of 
extraordinary  parts,  encouraged,  and  put  him  into  a  method 
of  iludying  phyiic,  at  his  return  to  the  univerfity.  After 
the  garriibn  was  delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  he  re- 
tired again  to  Magdalen-hall,  entered  on  the  phyfic  line, 
and  was  created  bachelor  of  phyfic,  April  1648,  not 
having  before  taken  any  degree  in  arts.  About  ;hat  time 
fubfcribing  and  fubmitting  to  the  authority  of  the  vifitors 
appointed  by  the  parliament,  he  was,  through  the  intereft 
of  a  very  near  relation,  made  fellow  ot  All-fouls-collegc, 
in  the  place,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  of  one  of  thofe  many  then 
creeled  for  their  Icyaltv.  After  he  had  continued  fome 
years  there,  in  a  vigorous  application  to  the  finely  of 
phyiic,  he  left  the  univerfity,  without  taking  any  other 
degree  there;  and  at  length  fettling  in  Weiiminiler,  be- 
came do6tor  of  his  faculty  at  Cambridge,  licentiate  of  the 
college  of  phyiicians,  and  the  chief  phyfician  of  his  time 
from  1660  to  1670.  Theq  he  began  to  be  difabled  by  the 
gout,  and  could  not  attend  the  practice  ib  well;  yet  con- 
tinued to  increafe  in  fame  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
well  by  hio  great  ikill  and  judgement  fliewn  upon  all  ccca- 

fions, 
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f?ons  ?s  by  various  pieces  publifhed  from  time  to  time. 
He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall,  the  29th  of  December, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Wclt- 
minlltr.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  frequently 
printed  at  London,  in  one  large  volume  Svo.  They 
were  alfo  printed  at  Leipilc,  in  1711,  iamo;  at  Geneva, 
in  1716,  in  two  volumes  410,  with  feveral  tracts  by  o'.her 
writers  ;  and  at  Leyden  in  Svo.  They  were  written  by 
himfelf  in  Englifh,  but  translated  into  Latin,  before  they 
were  publifhed,  by  fome  of  his  friends.  His  "  Obierva- 

Lives  of  the        -,  J.  .  i_-n       • 

profcflTorsof      tiones  medicae  circa  -morborum  acutorum  hiltonarfi  cc 
Grdham-     "  ciiratlonem,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  pro- 
**»       feflbr  of  phyiic  in  Grefharn-coilege,  was  tranflated  by  that 
^o.  gentleman  ;  his  other  pieces  by  Mr.   Gilbert  Havers,  of 
Trinity-college   in  Cambridge,    a  iludent  in  phyiic,    and 
friend  of  Dr.  Mapletoft. 

Sydenham  has  frequently  been  called  the  father  of  phyfic 
among  the  moderns.  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  which 
ilands  before  his  works,  that  the  increafe  and  perfection  of 
the  medical  art  is  to  be  advanced  by  theie  two  means  :  by 
coinpofmg  an  hiflory  of  diftempers,  or  a  natural  a-nd 
exact  defcription  of  diltempers  and  their  fymptoms  ;  and 
by  deducing  and  eilablifhing  a  method  of  cure  from 
thence.  This  is  the  way  which  that  great  delineator  of  the 
right  road  to  real  knowledge  in  all  its  various  branches, 
the  lord  Bacon,  had  pointed  out ;  and  its  being  more 
clofely  purfued  by  Sydenham  than  by  any  modern  phyficiari 
before  him,  is  what  has  juilly  entitled  him  to  thofe  high 
encomiums  which  have  ever  been  paid  him.  Sir  Richard 
l  Blackmore  affirmed,  and  all  are  now  convinced,  that 
f  ,  Sydenham,  "  who  built  all  his  maxims  and  rules  of 

"  practice  upon  repeated  obfervations  on  the  nature  and 
<c  properties  of  difeafes,  and  the  power  of  remedies,  has 
44  compiled  fo  good  an  hiftory  of  diftempers,  and  fo  pre- 
"  valcnt  a  method  of  cure,  that  he  has  improved  and 
*'  iir!v:niced  the  healing  art  much  more  than  Dr.  Willis 
"  with  all  his  curious  fpeculations  and  fanciful  hypo- 
"  theies."  He  relates  of  himfelf,  in  his  dedication  to 
Dr.  Mapletoft,  that  ever  imce  he  had  applied  himfelf  to 
the  practice  ef  phvfic,  he  had  been  of  opinion,  and  the 
or,:  iori  had  been  every  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
in,  that  the  medical  art  could  not  be  learned  fo  fnrely 
r>-;  by  ufe  and  experience  ;  and  that  he,  who  mould  pay 
the  niceft  and  molt  accurate  attention  to  the  iymptoms  of 
<>;r lempers,  would  infallibly  fucceed  beft  in  fearching  out 

the 
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the  true  means  of  cure.  For  this  realbn,  fays  he,  I 
gave  myfelf  up  entirely  to  this  method  of  proceeding, 
perfectly  fecure  and  confident,  that,  while  I  followed  nature 
as  my  guide,  I  cov.ld  never  err.  He  tells  him  afterwards, 
that  Mr  Locke  approved  his  method,  which  he  confidered 
as  no  fmall  fandtion.  to  it ;  and  what  he  fays  upon  this 
occalion  of  Mr.  Locke  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I  think  it 
worth  tranfcribing.  "  Nofti  prreterea,  quam  huic  mese 
**  methodo  fuftragantem  habeam,  qui  earn  intimius  per 
"  omnia  perfpexerat,  utrique  noftrum  conjunctirlimuni 
*'  dominum  Joannem  Locke  ;  quo  quidem  viro,  live 
"  ingenio  judicioque  acri  &  fubadto,  live  etiam  antiquis, 
**  hoc  eft,  optimis  moribus,  vix  fuperiorem  quenquain 
"  inter  eos  qui  nunc  funt  homines  repertum  iri  contido  ; 
*'  paucimmos  certe  pares."  There  is  a  Latin  copy  of 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes  by  Mr.  Locke,  ad- 
drelfed  to  Sydenham,  and  prefixed  to  his  Treatife  upon 
fevers. 

To  go  on  with  our  phyiician.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
having  obferved,  that  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  vivacity,  and 
fpirit,  may  arrive  to  the  higheft  rank  of  phylicians,  with- 
out the  alnftance  of  great  erudition  and  the  knowledge  of 

o  o 

books,  tells  us,  that  "  this  was  the  caie  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  Trcatife 

"who   became  an  able  and   eminent  phyiician,    though  «p°n  the 
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"  he  never  defiffned  to  take  up  the  profeifion  till  the  civil 

O  T!     I  I, 

"wars  were  compofed ;  and  then,  being  a  difbanded1 
"  officer,  he  entered  upon  it  for  a  maintenance,  without 
any  learning  properly  preparatory  for  the  undertaking  of 
it.  And  to  mew  the  reader  what  contempt  he  had  for 
the  writings  in  phylic,  when  one  day  I  alked  him 
what  books  I  mould  read  to  qualify  me  for  practice,  he 
replied,  Read  t  Don  Quixote,'  it  is  a  very  good  book, 
"  I  read  it  ftill :  lo  low  an  opinion  had  this  celebrated  man 
"  of  the  learning  collected  out  of  the  authors,  his  prede- 
"  ceiTors.  And  a  late  celebrated  phyiician,"  meaning  Dr. 
John  Radcliffe,  "  whofe  judgement  was  univerfally  relied 
"  upon  as  aimoit  infallible  in  his  profeffion,  ufed  to  fay, 
*c  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  when  he  died,  he  would 
"  leave  behind  him  the  whole  myftery  of  phylic  in  half  a 
*'  fheet  of  paper.  It  is  true  both  thefe  doctors  carried  the 
"  matter  much  too  far  by  vilifying  learning,  of  which 
"  they  were  no  mafters,  and,  perhaps,  for  that  reafon." 
The  compiler  of  this  article  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
quoting  this  pafTage  from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  has 
with  great  judgement  thought  proper  to  qualify  it  a  little 

with 
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with  the  following  anecdote  :  "  Sir  Hans  Sloane,"-  fays 
he,  "  to  whom  this  article  was  read,  and  who  was  very 
"  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sydenham,  told  me,  that  he 
"  never  knew  a  man  of  brighter  natural  parts  than  that 
phyiician;  that  he  believed  what  is  here  faid  about 
Don  Quixote  to  be  merely  out  of  joke  ;  and  that  Tuliy 
*'  was  Dr.  Sydenham's  favourite  author,  he  having  a  fine 
'*  bufto  of  him  in  his  finely." 

Athcn.  j-|e  }iac|  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  fome  time 

General0  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  -college  in  Oxford,  and, 
Dictionary,  entering  into  the  parliament's  army,  acquitted  himfelf  fo 
gloriouily,  that  he  role  b  -r  fcveral  gradations  to  the  higheft 
pofts  and  dignities.  In  164.0,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  lile  of  Weight,  and  made  vice  admiral  of  that  ifle 
and  Hampshire.  In  1653,  he  was  fummoned  to"  parlia- 
ment for  Dorfetfhire  ;  in  1654,  made  commiilioner  of  the 
treafury,  and  member  of  the  privy-council  ;  and  in  1658, 
fummoned  to  parliament  by  the  protector  Richard  Crom- 
well. This  connection,  together  with  his  own  principles 
and  former  engagements,  would  probably  hinder  Dr.  Sy- 
denham  from  being  a  very  popular  phyfician,  during  the 
period  of  his  nourifhing  ;  that  is,  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

5£im"dc  SYLBURGIUS  (FREDERIC-US),  a  learned  German, 
vit'philof.  eminent  for  his  great  fkill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  was  born 
at  Marpurg,  in  the  landgraviate  of  HefTe,  in  1546,  His 
father,  although  a  farmer,  gave  him  a  liberal  education  ; 
and  he  made  fo  good  an  ufe  of  it,  as  to  become  perfecl  in 
the  Latin,  French,  and  Greek  tongues,  at  a  time  when 
the  Greek  was  underftood  by  very  few.  He  was  a  fchool- 
iy.  after  at  Licha,  for  fome  of  the  ririi  years  of  his  life  ;  but 
.  .:ef  wards  quitted  that  employment,  and  applied  himieit 
wholly  to  the  reviling  and  correcting  of  ancient  authors, 
the  Greek  particularly,  many  of  which  were  pubhihed  by 
him  from  the  prefTes  of  Wechel  and  Commelin.  Among 
tiiefe  were  Ariilotle,  Herodotus,  Dionyiius  Halicarnafieniis, 
Dion  CalTius,  jullin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Theodoret,  6fc.  He  greatly  afiiiled  Htrnry  Stephens,  in 
compiling  his  "  Thefanrus  Graecas  linguae  ;"  and  was  alfo 
t:;cr  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  which  was  much  valued. 
lor  thefe  and  other  fervices,  he  h?.-d  an  annual  ftipend 
Lilcv/ed  him  by  the  univcrfity  of  Marpurg.  He  was 
\-ruvtrriaHy-  \veil  fpoken  of  by  the  learned,  and  died  much 
U.ut-iiied  by  them  in  15-  u  Unhappy  event,''  lays 

Ciiaubon, 
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Cafaubon,  "  to  the  republic  of  letters  !  for,  a  few  days 
"  before  his  death,  he  fent  me  word  by  Commelin  of 
<£  many  new  labors  projected  and  begun.  The  lovers  of 
"  Greek  have  more  efpecially  reafon  to  deplore  the  lofs 
*'  of  him." 

This  learned  man  had  a  wife,  but  was  not  very  happy 
with  her.  Learned  men  mould  never  be  married  ;  they 
are  not  to  the  tafte  of  women  in  general." 

SYLVIUS    ([AMES),    a   moil  celebrated  phvfician  B*yle,un«ler 

*•  ^  Y  1  V  I  II  S 

of  France,  was  the  foil  of  Nicholas  du  Bois,   a  camblet-  Francls 
weaver,    who  had  eleven  fons  and  four  daughters  ;    and  and  James, 
was   born    at   Amiens   in   Picardy,    in   1478.       He  went 
through  a   courfe    of  cialiical   learning,    under  his  elder 
brother  Francis  Sylvius,  who  was  principal  of  the  college 
of  Tournay  at  Paris,   and  was  a  great  promoter 'of  letters 
in  that  age  of  barbarifm.      There  he  learned  the  Latin 
tongue  in  much  greater  purity  than  it  had  been  taught  for 
a  long;   time  :    and   hence  it  was,    that  his  writ  mo  s  are 

o  o 

diftinguifhed  to  fuch  advantage,  by  the  elegance  of  the 
ihie.  He  acquired  a  perfect  maftery  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  and  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew; 
and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  mathematics  and  machanics  fo 
fuccefsfuily,  as  to  invent  machines,  which  deierved  public 
notice.  When  the  time  was  come  of  giving  himfelf 
entirely  up  to  phyiic,  to  which  ifcudy  his  inclination  had 
always  led  him,  he  traced  it  to  its  fources,  and  engaged  fo 
deeply  in  the  reading  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that  he 
icarcely  did  any  thing  but  examine  and  traiiilate  thofe  two 
authors.  He  difcovered  from  thence  the  importance  of 
anatomy,  and  applied  hinifelf  to  it  fo  ardently,  that  he 
became  as  great  a  mailer  as  that  age  would  permit.  He 
iludied  pharmacy  with  no  lefs  care,  snd  took  fevci;.. 
iournies  to  fee  upon  the  place  the  medicines  which 
different  countries  produce.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  read  lectures,  and  explained  in  t\vo  years  a  con: 
of  phyiic  from  Hippocrates  ana  Gak-n  ;  v/hich  fpread  h 
reputation  fo,  that  idu;lars  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
reibrted  to  him.  But  before  he  became  Ib  famous,  he 
met  with  great  opposition  rYo.ii  the  pHyfkians  cf  Paris, 
who  were  extremely  c  afed,  tint  a  man,  wii-o  was  nc 
doctor  any  where  in  plr-'iic,  ihoulcl  prefume  to  teach  that 
fcience  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  Th-.ii:  murmurs 
induced  him  to  go  to  Mcmtpelier  in  1520,  to  take  L  • 
degrees  there ;  but  li.  rAurned  \\i\...  .  : 


So 
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of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  by  and  by,  not  permitting  him  to  be 
at  the  necfflary  charges.  He  endeavoured  at  his  return  to 

-  C5 

reconcile  the  phyiicians  to  him,  and  \vas  admitted  bachelor 
of  phyfic  in  June  1531.  In  1535,  he  taught  in  the 
college  of  Tricquet,  while  Fernelius  taught  in  that  of 
Cornouaille  ;  but  the  latter  had  few  icholars,  while  the 
former  had  a  great  number.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
was,  that  Sylvius  dhTected  bodies,  and  read  lectures  upon 
botany  and  the  preparation  of  medicines,  which  Fernelius 
did  not.  The  profefibrfhip  of  phyfic  in  the  royal  college 
becoming  vacant  in  1548,  Sylvius  was  pitched  upon 
to  fill  it,  which  he  did,  after  hefitating  about  it  two  years. 
He  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1555. 
He  was  never  married,  and  fhewcd  even  an  averiion  to 
women.  His  behaviour  was  rude  and  barbarous.  He 
feldom  jetted,  or  departed  from  his  gravity;  and,  when 
he  was  inclined  to  become  more  fociable  by  this,  did  it 

» 

aukwardly.  The  only  merry  faying  related  of  him  is,  that 
"  he  had  parted  with  three  beafts,  his  cat,  his  mule,  and 
"  his  maid."  His  avarice  was  extreme,  and  he  lived 
in  the  moll  fordid  manner  :  he  allowed  his  fervants  nothing 

o 

but  drv  bread,  and  had  no  fire  all  the  winter.    Two  things 

j  O 

ferved  him  as  a  remedy  againft  cold  ;  he  played  at  foot- 
ball, and  carried  a  great  log  upon  his  fhoulders  :  he  laid, 
that  the  heat  which  he  gained  by  this  exerciie  was  more 
beneficial  to  his  health  than  that  of  a  fire.  In  ihort, 
this  pafiion  for  money  obfcured  the  luftre  of  all  his 
great  qualities  ;  for  he  was  not  an  avaricious  man,  but 
avarice  itielf. 

He  was  upon  very  ill  terms  with  Vefalius,  who  occa  - 
fioned  him  the  sreateil  vexation  he  ever  {offered.    Svlvius's 

o  .. 

excellency  lay  in  anatomy  ;  and  he  had  prepared  a  work 
upon  that  fubjedl,  which  he  coniidered  as  a  mailer-piece. 
Upon  this,  Vefalius  publifhed,  in  1541,  his  "  Opus 
"  Anatomicum,"  which  was  fo  well  written,  and  iiluftrated 
with  Ib  many  beautiful  figures,  that  it  was  nniverially 
admired.  Two  circumftances  aggravated  this  grievance  ; 
Vefalius  had  been  Sylvius?s  pupil  ;  and  he  had  attacked 
Galen,  whom  Sylvius  defended,  even  to  his  errors.  The 
works  of  Sylvius  have  been  often  printed. 


Biount's 


SYMJV1ACHUS,  a  citizen  and  fenator  of  ancient 
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authorum,    Rome,  and  coniul  in  the  year  391,  has  lett  us  ten  books 
&  Fabi-icii    of  epillles  ;  from  which,  as  well  as  from  other  things,  we 

•p'l   i       r          •  T  O      ' 

'  collet,  that  he  was  a  warm  oppofer  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 

gion, 
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£ion.  This  he  fhews  particularly  in  the  6iil  epiflle  of 
the  Xth  book,  addreffed  to  the  emperor  Valentiniari,  wThere 
he  ftoutly  pleads  the  caufe  of  Paganifm.  He  was  baiiifhed 
from  Rome  by  this  emperor,  on  fome  account  or  other,, 
but  afterwards  recalled  and  received  into  favour  by  Theo- 
dofius.  .Ammianus  Marcellinus  fpeaks  of  him  as  t  man  Hitf.  US', 
of  great  learing  and  modeity  ;  and  his  epiflles  mew  him  to  xxv'iil. 
have  been  a  man  of  acute  parts,  and  of  eloquence,  fuch  as 
Eloquence  was  in  his  time,  that  is,  verbofe  and  florid. 
Scioppius,  Pareus,  and  other  learned  men,  have  writterl 
,  notes  upon  the  epiftles  of  Symmachus  :  we  know  of  no 
later  edition  of  theni  than  that  of  Frankfort  1642,  8vo; 
Arnbrofe,  bifhop  of  Milan,  wrote  agairift  Symmachus; 
and  fo  did  the  Chriflian  poet  Prudentius.  The  ftyle  of 
a'ddrefs,  ufed  by  this  laft  author,  when  he  was  going  to 
Confute  Symmachus,  is  fo  exceedingly  different  from  that 
of  modern  polemic  writers  againfl  infidels,  that  a  fpecimeri 
of  it  may  ferve  for  a  euriofity  : 

*'  O  linguam  miro  verborum  fon'te  flujntem, 
"  Romani  d'ecus  eloquii,  cui  cedat  &  ipfe 
*'  Tullius  :  has  fundit  dives  facundia  gemmas  \ 
"  Os  dignum,  aeterno  tintium  quod  fulgeat  auro, 

"  Si  mallet  laudare  Deum " 

Prud.  lib.  i.  contra"  SyrnrnachV 


SYNE  SI  US,  an  ancient  father  and  bifhop  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  nourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Graec« 
Century.    He  was  born  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  a  town  iituated 
•upon  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  hi5 
neighbouring  country  for  improvement,  where  he  happily 
fucceeded  in  his  ftudies  under  the  celebrated  philofopheis 
Hypatia,  who  prefided  at  that  time  over  the  Platonic  fchooi 
at  Alexandria.     Nicepliorus,   patriarcli  of  Conllantinople,  in.;ntrodu«, 
who  wrote  annotation's  on  a  piece  of  Synenus,  called  "  De  ad 
*'  infomniis,'5  reprefents  him  as  a.  man  of  prodigious  parti* 
and  learning:  an'd  fays,  that  "  there  was  nothing  he  did 

.O'  .'  ,  ..O 

"  not  knoWj    no  fcience  wherein  he  did   not  excel,    no 
"  myflery.  in  .  .which    he    was    not    initiated    and   deeply 
"  verfed."    ,His  works  are  in  high  eileem  with  the  curi-  In 
6us :  but  his  epiule'Sj  favs  Suidas,  are  admirable.     They  r 

,  .  •*.  /•  rSV        -  11          T-  t  •*    Phot,  in 

are,  in  the  opinion. or  rnotius,  as  well  as  bvagnus,'    *  ele-  cod.  26 

*'  gant,  agreeable,  feutenlious,  and  learned.1'    Syneiius  was  Evas-  Hift. 
^  man  of  noble  birth,   which  added  no  iefs  weight  to  his  ?;c,clef"<' 
learning,  than  this  reiiedtcd  luflre  on  his  quality  ;  and  both 
V  CfL :  XII;  G  together 
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together  procured  him  great  credit  and  authority.  lie 
\vent,  about  the  year  400,  upon  an  embalfy,  which  lafled 
three  years,  to  the  emperor  Arcadius  at  Conftantinople, 
on  the  behalf  of  his  country,  which  was  miferabiy  har- 
ralTcd  by  the  auxiliary  Goths  and  other  Barbarians  :  and 
r.ii:b.  De  jc  Was  then,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that,  "  with  greater 
™iis'  "  boldncfs  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  he  pronounced  before 
*'  the  emperor  an  oration  concerning  government."  About 
the  year  410,  when  the  citizens  of  Ptolemaic  applied  to 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  for  a  bifhop,  Synciius  was  ap- 
pointed and  confecrated,  though  he  took  all  imaginable 
pains  to  decline  the  honour.  He  declared  himfelf  not  at 
all  convinced  of  the  truth  of  fome  of  the  moil  important 
articles  of  Chriitianity.  He  was  verily  periuaded  of  the 
cxiitence  of  the  foul  before  its  union  with  the  body  :  he 
could  not  conceive  the  refurrection  of  the  body  ;  nor  did 
he  believe  that  the  world  mould  ever  be  deftroyed.  More- 
over, he  frankly  owned  himfelf  to  have  fuch  an  affection 
for  his  wife,  that  he  would  not  confent,  either  to  be  fe- 
paratcd  from  her,  or  to  live  in  a  clandeftine  manner  with 
her;  and,  in  fhort,  fairly  told  Theophilus,  that,  if  he  did 
i nii  11  upon  making  him  a  bifhop,  he  mufl  leave  him  in 
Hi  ft.  liter,  pofleffion  of  his  wife  and  all  his  notions.  Theophilus  at 
tom  I.  length  fubmitted  to  thefe  terms,  Itrange  as  they  were; 
'-;  "  upon  a  prefumption,"  it  is  faid,  "  that  a  man,  whofc 
'  "  life  and  manners  were  in  every  refpect  fo  exemplary, 
"  could  not  poffibly  be  long  a  bifliop,  without  being  en- 
"  lightened  with  fo  heavenly  a  truth.'  Nor,"  continues 
Cave,  "  was  Theophilus  deceived;  for  Synefitis  was  no 
"  fooner  feated  in  his  bifhopric,  than  he  eafily  digefted  the 
"  doclrine  of  the  refurrection.  Nee  ea  fpes  fefellit ;  fa- 
<{  cillime  enim,  fimul  ac  epifcopus  creatus  eft,  refurreclio- 
"  nis  etiam  do6lrinam  credidit.'3  Baronius  fays  in  his 
Annals,  "  that  he  does  not  believe  thefe  Singularities  of 
li  Synefius  to  have  been  his  real  fentiments;  but  only  that 
"  he  pretended  them,  with  a  view  of  putting  a  flop  to  the 
"  importunities  of  Theophilus,  and  of  warding  off  this 
"  advancement  to  a  bifhopric,  which  was  highly  difagree- 
c<  able  to  him."  That  the  advancement  was  highly  difa- 
greeable  to  Synefius,  is  very  certain ;  but  it  is  likewife  as 
certain,  that  Baronius's  fuppofition  is  without  all  founda- 
tion. There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Synefius  to  his  brother, 
wherein  this  whole  affair  is  canvafled  to  the  bottom  :  and, 
as  it  is  curious,  and  very  well  illuflrates  the  life  and  cha- 
ra£ter  of  this  memorable  Pagan  philofopher,  or  Chriftiaa, 
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(call  him  which  you  will,  for  he  was  certainly1  both),  we 
will  here  give  the  fubflance  of  as  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
our  pnrpofe.  It  begins  as  follows  : 

"  I  fhould  be  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  I  did  not  return 
*'  my  moft  hearty  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  § : 
"  for  thinking  me  worthy  of  fuch  honours,  as  I  own  I  dora, 
"  not  think  myfelf  worthy  of:  yet  it  is  highly  incumbent vo- 
*'•  on  me  to  coniider,  not  only  the  great  things  they  offer,  l 
"  but  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  in  me  to  accept  them. — 
Now,  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  my  own  inability  to  fuftain  the  office  and  dignity  of  a 
bifhop  ;  and  1  will  frankly  tell  you  my  thoughts  upon  this 
occafion. — While  I  had  nothing  to  fupport  but  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philolbpher,  I  acquitted  myfelf,  I  may  fay, 
"  with  tolerable  credit ;  and  this  has  made  fome  imagine, 
"  that  I  am  fit  to  be  a  bifhop.  But  they  have  not  con- 
"  fidered,  with  what  difficulty  the  mind  acquires  a  new 
"  bent :  that  is,  adapts  itfelf  to  a  province  it  has  hitherto 
"  been  a  flranger  to.  I  for  my  part  am  afraid,  that  by  quit- 
"  ting  the  philofopher,  and  putting  on  the  biihop,  I  mould 
44  fpoil  both  characters  ;  that  my  new  honours  fhould  make 
"  me  arrogant  and  avTuming,  deftroying  at  once  the  mo- 
"  deity  of  the  philofopher  ;  and  yet  that  I  mould  not  be  able 
"  to  fupport  them  with  a  becoming  dignity.  For  only 
"  confider  my  way  of  life  hitherto.  My  time  has  always 
"  been  divided  between  books  and  fports.  In  the  hours  of 
"  ftudy  nothing  can  be  more  retired,  but  in  our  fports  every 
6 '  body  fees  us  ;  and  you  know  very  well,  that  no  man  is 
*'  fonder  of  all  kinds  of  recreations  than  rnyfeif.  You  know 
"  alfo,  that  I  have  anaveriion  to  civil  employments,  as  in- 
"  deed  my  education,  and  the  whole  bent  of  my  ftudiess 
**  have  been  quite  foreign  to  them.  But  a  biihop  ought  to 
"  be,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  God,  averfe  to  pleafures  and 
"  amufements,  fevere  in  his  manners,  and  for  ever  ern- 
"  ployed  in  the  concerns  of  his  flock.  It  requires  a  happy 
"  complication  of  qualities  to  do  ail  this  as  it  Ihould  b« 
"  done  ;  to  fuftain  fuch  a  weight  of  care  and  bufmefs  ;  to 
"  be  perpetually  converfant  with  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and 
"  yet  to  keep  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world.  It  is  true, 
"  I  fee  this  done  by  fome  men,  and  1  highly  admire  and 
"  revere  them  for  it :  but  I  am  myfelf  incapable  of  doing 
*'  it ;  and  I  will  not  burden  my  confcience  with  undertaking 
"  what  I  know  I  cannot  perform.  But  I  have  ftill  farther 
"  reafons  for  declining  this  charge,  which  I  will  her* 
"  produce ;  for  though  I  am  writing  to  you.  yet  I  beg 
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*•"  this  letter  may  he  mac'e  public  :   To  ihat,  whatever  n,,  " 
u  be  the  relult  of"  this  atl'-ii,   or  \\hich  \\ay  iocvcr  1  may  be* 
"  difpnk-d  of,   1   may,   at  Icaft,   Hand  clear  with  God  and 
man,  arid  efpecially  with  Tli<.ophilus,   \\Hn  1  lhall  have 
dealt  thus  openly  and  fairly,      i  i.'.v  '      rt,   that  (;od,   the 
"  laws   of  the   land,   and   the  holy  hands  of  Theophilus, 
44  have  given  me  a  v\iie  :   but  1   declare  to  all  men,   that  I 
"  will  neither   filter   myleif  to  be  ieparated  from  her,   nor 
"  coi.llnt    to     live    like    an    adulterer    in    a    chndcftine 
"manner:  the  one  I   think  impious,  the  other  unlawful: 
**  I  declare  farther,   that  it  will  always  be  my  earneft  dcfire 
<r  and  prayer,   to  have  as  many  children  by  her  as  pom'ble. 
'*  Again,    let    it   be  confidcred,  how   difficult,    or   rather 
"  how  ablblutely  impoflible  it  is,  to  pluck  up  thofe  doc- 
"  trines,  \vhich  by  th:-  nu-ans  of  knowledge  are  rooted  ill 
<4  the  foul  to  a  denionftration;  _But  you  know^  that  phi- 
<b  lofophy  is  draJtietricall^  oppofite  to  the  doftrines  of  Chrif- 
"  tianitv  :   nor  (hall  1   ever  be  able  to  perfuade  myleif,   for 
('  infe^ce,  that  the  foul  had  no  exiftence  before  its  union 
€<  witli  the  body,  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  will  perilh 
"  toother,  and  that  the  trite  and  thread-bare  doclrine  of 
*'  tli?  refurreftioii,  whatever  myftery  be  couched  un.'der  it,' 
''  can  have  any  truth  in  it,  as  it  is  profevYed  by  the  Vulgar. 
A  philofopher,  indeed,  who  is  admitted  to  th>  intuitioil 
of  truth,;  wrill  eaiiiy  lee  the  nccellity  of  lying  to  the  peo- 
pie  :  for  light  is  to  the  eye,  what  truth  is  to  the  people. 
The  eye  cannot  bear  too  much  light;  nay,   if  it  is  uncle: 
the  leail  inclifpoiltion,  it  is  actually  relieved  bydarknefs  : 
in  like  manner  fable  and  falfnood  may  be  uieful  to  the' 
people,  wliile  nn  veiling  the  truth  mav  do  them  hurt.   If 
"  therefore  this  mcmod  be  conliftc'nt  with  the  duties  of  the 
*'  ebifcopal  di-gnity  ;  if  I  may  freely  philofophize  at  home, 
"  while  I  preach,  tales  abroad  ;  and  neither  teach  nor  un- 
*'  teach,    but   iuffer  people  to  remain    in   the  prejudices' 
*4  they  were  educated,   I    may  indeed  be  confecr^tet4,  :  but 
*4  if  they  ma!!  lay,   that  a  biihop  ought  to  go  farther,  and 
''  not  only  fpeak,  but  think  like  the  people,   I  muft  declar^ 
«  off,  &C/' 

<4  The  Vv'orhs  of  Syneflus"  were  publim'cd,  together  with' 
thofe  of  "  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  by  Petavius  at  Paris,  1612  ;>J 
and  aftei*wards,  with  an  addition  of  notes,  in  1633,  folio. 
They  are  far  from  being  voluminous,  confiding  only  of 
:  ,'out  one  hundred  and  fifty  epiilles,  and  iome  fmall  pieces  f 
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S  Y  N  GE  (EDWARD),  a  pious  and  learned  archbimopHar'Vs 
of  Tuam  in  Ireland,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Edward  bii'hop  shames 
gf  Cork,  &c.   and    was    born  April  the  6th  1659,  at  Ini- "Ware's 
fhonane,  of  which  pariih  his  father  was  then  vicar.   Hewas*orks> 
educated  at  the  grammar  ichool  at  Cork  ;  and  thence  ad- 
mitted a  commoner  in   Chrht-Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  batcheior  of  arts.     On  his  father's  death 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  iinifhed  his  ftudjes  in  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Dublin.     His  firit  preferment  was  two  fmall  pa- 
rimes  in  the  diocefe  of  Meath  :  thefe  he  exchanged  for  the 
vicarage  of  Chrift-Cliurch   in  the   city  of  Cor!;,  of  about 
;ool.   a  year,  and  one  of  the  rnoft  painful  and  laborious 
cures  in   Ireland.     This  he  ferved  for  above  twenty  years, 
moftly  without  any  alnitant;  preached  twice  every  Sunday, 
eatechiled,  and  discharged  all  the  other  duties  of  his  func- 
tion.     Some  eccleihitical   prefermants,    tenable   with  his 
great  cure,  were  given  him  at  different  times  by  the  bifhops 
of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  which  at  lail  increased  his  income  to 
near  400  1.  per  annum.      He  was   choien   proftor  for  the 
chapter  in  the  convocation   called    1703.      ^on  after,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  gave  him 
the  crown's  title  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin; 
but  this  title  being  conceited  and  iqund  defective,  on  a  coin- 
promife  of  the  difpute.  he  fucceeded   to  the  chancellorship 
cf  that  cathedral,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  vicar- gene- 
ral to  the  archbimop.     He  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ra- 
phoe   in   1714.     His  great  zeal  for  the  Hanover  iucceffion 
was  the  caule    of  his   immediate  advancement  when  that 
event  took  place  ;  and  he  was  made  archbimop  of  Tuam  in 
1716.     H&  died  at  Tuam,    1741,  and   lies    buried  in   the 
church-yard  of  his  own  cathedral. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  prelate,  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
pne  bifhop;  the  nephew  of  another,  viz.  of  George  Syn^e, 
bilhop  of  Cloyne;  and  the  father  of  two  bifhops,  viz.  Ed- 
ward, bii'hop  of  Elphin,  and  Nicholas,  billiop  of  Killaioe. 
This  learned  divine,  in  the  courie  of  his  miniftry,  com- 
pofed  and  publilhed  feyeral  very  excellent  treatifes  for  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  virtue ,  they  are  written  in  a 
polite,  ienlible,  ealy,  and  rational  manner;  and  have  been 
fo  well  received  by  the  public,  as  to  go  through  many  edi- 
tions. 

SYRUS  (PUBLTUS),  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who 
gained  great  fame  by  his  comic  pieces  called  "  Mini?-/5  is 
iuppoied  from  his  name  to  have  been  a  Syrian  bv  v»irfh. 
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Having  been  made  a  Have  and  brought  to  Rome  when 
young,  he  there  obtained  his  liberty  by  his  merit ;  and  proved 
fo  excellent  a  compofer  of  Mimes,  that  the  Romans  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  bell  of  their  own  or  the  Greek  dramatic 
writers.  Julius  Ca,iar  firll  eftablilhed  his  reputation,  and 
gave  him  the  prize  of  poetry  againft  Laberius,  who  was 
an  eminent  writer  in  that  way,  and  contended  with  Syrus 
for  it.  He  continued  to  flourish  many  years  under  Au- 
Ep.'ift.  viii.  guftus.  Caflius  Severus  was  a  profeiTed  admirer  of  him, 
Comroverf.  j  tjie  two  Seiiecas  fpeak  of  him  with  the  hi  eh  eft  enco- 
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miums.  Many  moderns,  and  particularly  the  Scaligers, 
have  lanched  out  very  much  in  his  praife.  They  fay,  he 
itripped  Greece  of  all  her  wit,  fine  turns,  and  agreeable 
raillery;  and  that  his  "  Sententise"  include  the  fubftance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  wifeft  philofophers.  Thefe  "  Sentences'1 
were  extracted  from  his  mimic  pieces  fome  time  under  the 
Antonines,  as  the  beft  editors  fay,  They  are  generally 
printed  with  the  "  Fables  of  Phaedrus,"  and  are  fubjoined 
to  them  by  Dr.  Bentley,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  "Te- 
"  rence,  in  1726,"  410. 
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A  C  I  T  U  S  (CAjus  CORNELIUS),  a  Roman  hifio- 
rian,  ofwhofe  anceftors   nothing  is  known,  fo  that 
it  is  probable  the  dignity  of  his  family  began  in  his  own 
perfon ;  at  lead,  that  it  was  not  very  coniiderable  before 
Tacit. Hifl.  him.     He  tells  us   himfelf,  that  "  his  advancement  was 
lib.  i.e.  i.    «  begun  by  Vefpafian,  forwarded  by  Titus,  and  carried 
"  to  a  far  greater  height  by  pom  it  i  an :"  which  ihews  alfo, 
among  many  other  teilimonies,  the  time  in  which  he  flou- 
rimed.     His  firft  employ  is  faid  to  have  been  that  of  procu- 
rator to  Vefpaiian  in  Gallia  Belgica.     Upon  his  return  to 
Rome,  Titus  advanced  him  to  a  more  honourable  poft ;  it 
Tachi  Vita  is  not  mentioned  what ;  but  Lipfius  conjectures,  and  with 
a  L^pfio,      crreat  probability,  the  qucjeftorfhip,  or  perhaps  the  aedilefhip, 

prenxed  to     o  r  J  '         .   T.  f.  r,  ,   .   . 

the  edition  imce  we  know  that  it  was  Domitian  who  advanced  him  to 
of  Tacltui's  the  praetoiihip.  "  Domitian  alfo  folemnized  the  fecular 
lS|  <v  c'  pames,  at  which  I  gave  a  condant  attendance,  on  account 
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0._See"    "  of  my  office,  being  one  of  the  college  oi  pneits,  and  at 

o  Vaffius  cc  ^  fame  time  prsetor."     Thefe   games  were  celebrated 
kifi.  Lac. 


TACITUS. 

under  the  1 4th  confulfhip  of  this  emperor;  whence  appears  J 
the  error  of  fome,  who  have  placed  the  prastorihip  of  Taci- 
tus under  the  Qth.    Laftly,  he  was  made  conful  under  Ner-  Tacit.  An- 
va :  he  was  fubilituted  in  the  place  of  the  excellent  Virgini-  nal- llb- xu 
us  Rufus,  who  died  in  his  third  confuifhip ;  and  he  honour-  ( 
cd  Rufus  with  a  funeral  oration:  Rufus,  fays  Pliny,   "  had  fiin.  E,>Ift. 
**  this  lail  good  fortune  crowning  a  long  fucceiiion  of  happy  :* llb- *'• 
tl  events,  that  his  praifes  were  fet  forth  by  the  conful  Cor- 
"  nelius   Tacitus,    a  moil  eloquent  orator."     We  know 
but  few  circumflances  of  the  life  of  Tacitus,  beiides  what 
have  been  related,  only  that  he  married  the   daughter  of 
Julius  Agricola,  famous  for  his  exploits  in  Britain,  whofe 
life  he  has  written.     Some  have  pretended,  that  Domitian 
banifhed  him  ;   but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  fact  in 
hiftory,  and  Mr.  Bayle  explodes  it  as  an  idle  fancy.     Lipims 
has    conjectured,  and  Mr.  Bayle  approves,  the  conjecture, 
that  Tacitus  was  born  either  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  or  in  the  firft  of  that  of  Nero;  and  fuppofes  him 
to  have  died  in  the   reign  of  Hadrian.     The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known;  but  all  agree,  that  he  lived  to  be  old. 
The  younger  Pliny,  who  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Tacitus;   and  it  is  from 
his  epiflles  chiefly,  that  we  learn  the  prodigious  refpect  and 
veneration  that  was  paid  to  Tacitus  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  above  all  by  Pliny  himfelf.     "  What  a  pleafure,"  fays  Plin-  EP'ft- 
he,  "  is  it  to  reflect,"  how  it  will  be  recorded,  if  pofterity  xx>  [ 
"  fhall  have  any  regard  concerning  us,  with  what  good  agree- 
"  ment,  lincerity,  and  affection,  we  lived  together!  It  will, 
"  methinks,  be  a  rare  and  memorable  inftance,  that  two 
"  men,  almofl  equal  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  of  fome  repu- 
"  tation  for  letters,  had  cordially  promoted  the  ftudies  of 
<{  each  other.      I  for  my  part  a  youth,  when  you  already 
"  flourifhed  in  the  fulnefs  of  glory,  was  ambitious  to  follow 
"  your  fteps,  yet  at  the  greate ft  di fiance  ;  and  though  there 
"  were  many  moft  excellent  perfons,  yet  I  finglcd  you  out 
*'  as   moft  to  be  imitated."     In  another  letter  he  bees  of  EpifUxxiii. 

o  ^  • ,        '  * 

Tacitus,  to  make  mention  of  him  in  his  hiltories,  as  a  * 
man  would  chufe  to  have  his  portrait  taken  by  a  firil-rate 
painter;  for,  fays  he,  "  I  divine,  nor  does  the  fpirit  of 
*'  divination  deceive  me,  that  they  will  be  immortal:  Au- 
"  guror,  nee  me  fallit  augurium,  hiftorias  tuas  immoitales 
"  futuras." 

The  emperor  Tacitus,  as  Vopifcus  relates,  commanded,  Hift.  Aug. 
that  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  hiftorian  of  the  Csefars,  be-  Scriptorcj. 

caufc  he  owned  him  for  his  anceltor,  fhould  be  placed  in 

G* 
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all  tlie  libraries  ;  and  that,  to  prevent  his  works  fronj 
being  loil  by  the  negligence  of  readers,  they  fhould  be 
iranlcribed  ten  times  in  every  year,  and  put  up  in  thq 
libraries. 

The  remaius  of  Tacitus  fnew,  that  the  ancients  did  not 
think  of  l;im  more  highly  tfean  he  delci\cd,  He  was  the 
greater!:  orator  and  ftatdman  of  his  time;  he  had  long  fre- 
quented the  bar  with  infinite  apphufe ;  he  l;ad  palled  through 
all  the  high  offices  of  (late  ;  he  was  aedile,  pr^tor,  conful; 
but  all  thefe  gave  h;m  little  glory,  compared  with  that  \vnicl> 
Jie  acquired  by  the  performances  of  his  pen.  "  His  Annals, 
"  and  his  Hiftory,"  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  "  are  fomething  ad- 
?'  mirable,  and  one  qf  the  greateil  efforts  of  the  human 
*'  mind,  whether  you  attend  to  the  fiiigujarity  cf  the  ftyle, 
"  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  or  to  that  happy  pencil,  with 
"  which  he  knew  how  to  paint  the  clifguifes  and  cheats  of 
"  politicians,  and  the  vveaknefs  of  the  paliions."  He  wrote 
the  Hiftory  before  the  Annals  ;  for  he  refers  us  to  the  Hiftory 
jn  the  xith  chapter  of  the  xith  book  of  tlie  Annals.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  reign  of  Galba  inclulively,  to  trie  reign  of 
Nerva  exclusively;  for  he  defigned  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan  in  a  particular  work,  which,  though  he  was  probably 
never  able  to  execute,  was  to  have  been  the  buiinels  of  his 
ilift.  lib.  1.  old  age:  "  If  life  permit,"  fays  he,  "  I  haye  referved  the 
?•  f*  "  reigns  of  the  deified  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  as  a  more  copi- 

ous and  fecure  fubjeft  for  my  old  age ;  our  times  afford- 
ing that  rare  felicity,  when  a  man  may  think  what  he 
pleafes,  and  fpeak  wh&t  he  thinks,"  1  hefe  words  fhew, 
that  he  began  his  Hiftory  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Nerva,  and  during  the  life  of  Trajan ;  and,  therefore,  he 
gives  the  title  of  deified  to  the  firft,  \vhjch  l;e  does  not  give 
to  the  fecond.  We  have  only  five  books  of  the  Hiilory  left, 
which  is  but  a  very  liriall  portion  of  it ;  for  they  do  not 
contain  fcboye  ^  year  and  a  h^lf,  when  the  whole  work 
ought  to  contain  about  twenty-nine  years.  They  who  con- 
jider  thefe  five  books  as  a  continuation  of  the  Annals,  di- 
vided into  fixteen  books,  do  wrong;  for  the  Annals  we^c 
certainly  intended  by  Tacitns  as  a  feparate  wrork.  He  com- 
pofed  them  after  he  had  finifhed  his  H+ftory;  they  began 
at  the  death  of  Auguftus?  ar^d  were  coiithiued  to  that  of 
Nero.  We  haye  but  part  of  therri  left;  namely,  the  four 
iirft  books,  fome  pages  of  the  fifth,  ail  the  fixth,  the  ele- 
venth, tivelfth,  thirteenth,  fourte*enth,  fifteenth,  and  part 
of  the  iixteenth.  The  two  laft  years  of  Nero,  and  part  of 
fhc  foregoing,  are  waiting:  thefe  were  the  laft  books  of  ti*s 
f  "  '  '  '  '  work, 


<t 
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>york.    Befides  the  Hiftory  and  the  Annals,  there  remain  of 
Tacitus  "  ATreatife  of  the  iituation,  cuftoms,  and  people  of 
*'  Germany  ;"  and  a  "  Life  of  Julius  Agricoia ;"  for  as  to  the 
Dialogue  "  De  oratoribus,  iivede  caulis  corrupt  e  eloquen- 
*4  tiae,"   though  commonly  printed  with  Tacitus's  works, 
and  by  fome  afcribed  to  him,  it  is  generally,  and  with  rea- 
fon,    fuppofed  to   have  been  written   by  fome  other  per-  Art.  Qrn 
ion.    The  piece  "  De  moribus  Germanoruni"  is  a  curious  T1LIA:>i<i 
and  exact  little  work;  and  the  "  Life  of  Agricoia,"  if  it  had 
110    other  m^rit,  mult  needs  he   interfiling  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  iile,  who  will  find  there  many  particulars  con- 
cerning the  (Ltuation,  climate,  and  people  of  aucieiit  Bri- 
jtain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  princes  and  politicans  have  always 
jhekl  the  works  of  Tacitus    in  the   higheil  efteem ;  which 
look,    as  if  they  either  found  their  account  in  reading;  them, 
pr  were  pleafed  to  rind  courts,  and  the  people  who  live  in 
them,  fo  exactly  defcribed  aiter  the  life,  as  they  are  in  his 
writings.     Part  of  what  is  extant  was  found  m   Germany 
by  a  receiver  of  pqpe  Leo  X.  and  publilhed   by   Beroaldus 
at  Rome  in  1515-     Leo  was  fo  infinitely  changed  with  Ta-  Voffiwsdc 
citus,  that  he   gave   the  receiver  a  reward  of  500  crowns  ;  hllt'  Lat* 
and  promiled  not  only  indulgences,   but  monev  alib  and 
honour,  to  any  one  who  ihould  find  the  other  part,  which 
it  is  faid  was  afterwards  brought  to  him.     Pope  Paul  III. 
as  Muretus  relates,  wore  out  his  Tacitus  by  much  reading  Orat.xvi, 
it;  and  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  who  v/as  the  firft  great  duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  formed  for  governing,  accounted  the  reading 
of  him  his  greatdt  pleafure.     Muretus  adds,  that  feveral 
princes,   and  privy-counlellors  to  princes,   read  him  with 
great  application,   and  regarded  him  as  a  fort  of  oracle  irj 
politics.     A  certain  author  relates,  that  queen  Qhriiiina  of J 


Sweden,  though  extremely  fond  of  tii£  Greek tpiiQiue,  which  ^ 

j •      __  v^artcs,  tot 

me  made  4t  the  diveriion  of  her  leifure  h3Vjrs}   \y?fs  not  re-  ii.  p.  3o-. 
**  itrained  bv  that  from  her  fjrious  i^udies ;  ib  ihc  called 
"  among  others    Ta.citus's    Kiftory,  fome  pii^es  of  which 
£lp  ihe  read  conftantly  every  day."     Laltiy,   our  late  lord 
Eolingbroke,  an  authority  iurely   of  no    mean  rank,  calls  ortheftac 
him    "    *  favourite    author,"    and    gives    him    manifeir-  !lf  n  :or^ 
ly  the    preference    to    all   the    Greek   and   Roman  hlito- 
iians. 

In" the  meau  time,  as  Tacitus  has  been  extravagantly  a:l- 

mired  and  eilc.emed  by  fome,  ib  he  has  by  ethers   been   as 

extravagancy   undervalued  and    even  detefted.      It  is  iaici, 

jthat  the  tranflations  of  his  works,  »nd  comments  upon 

5  them  2 
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them,  would  alone  compofe  a  tolerable  library;  it  is  certahi 
allo,  that  books  have  been  written  on  purpofe  to  criticife 
Tillemont,  and  abufe  him.  A  modern  author  lias  palled  the  following 
j'empe-C<  judgement  of  him  :  "  Tertullian  charges  him  with  telling 
torn.  "  many  falihoods.  He  was  not  only  an  enemy  to  the  true 
religion,  but  it  appears  from  feveral  pallages  that  he  had 
none  at  all.  His  Itylc  is  certainly  very  oblcure ;  nay.  it 
U  fo  rue  times  harm,  and  has  not  all  the  purity  of  good 
authors  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Neverthclefs,  his  art  of 
compriiing  a  great  deal  of  fenfe  in  a  few  words  ;  his  viva- 
*'  city  in  painting  out  events ;  the  fagacity  with  \vhich  he 
41  penetrates  through  the  darknefs  of  the  corrupt  heart  of 
*'  men  ;  the  force  and  fuperiority  of  genius  which  appear 
'*  throughout  the  whole  ;  make  him  looked  upon  at  this 
"  day  almoil  univerfally  as  the  chief  of  hiftorians."  What 
is  here  objected  to  Tacitus  concerning  religion,  is  true  in 
a  qualified  fenfe ;  lie  was  not  a  Chriilian,  and  certainly  not 
a.  Pagan  any  farther  than  by  outward  conformity  to  the 
cftabliihed  religion  of  his  country;  and  fo  far  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  had  no  religion  at  all.  But  if  Tillemont  means, 
that  he  had  no  fenfe  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  or  Being, 
diilinct  from  the  world  of  matter,  and  conducting  it  by 
his  almighty  power,  he  means  more  than  he  knew  ;  fince 
nothing  in  the  works  of  Tacitus  hinders  us  from  thinking 
that  he  might  be  a  good  theift.  The  misfortune-  was,  that 
the  courfe  and  period  of  his  hiftory  led  him  to  fpeak  of 
both  Jews  and  Chriftians ;  and,  being  neither  of  thefe  him- 
felf,  he  has  not  reprelented  them  in  fo  gracious  a  light  as 
might  be  wifhed.  This  has  expoied  him  to  the  cenfure  and 
feverity  of  all  the  over-righteous,  I  think  we  may  call  them 
fo  on  this  occaiion,  and  no  doubt  inflamed  among  others 
the  zeal  of  Tertullian,  who  certainly  exaggerates  a  little, 
when  he  charges  him  with  telling  a  great  many  falihoods, 
for  Tacitus  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  faithful  hiltorian.  As 
to  his  ftyle,  it  is  certainly  fornewhat  obfcure  and  difficult ; 
and  even  his  admirers,  fuch  of  them  as  have  not  been  blind- 
ed with  admiration,  have  confented  to  abate  fomething 
from  his  merit  on  this  account.  Bayle  thinks,  that  "  he 
*'  may  be  cenfured  for  the  affectation  of  his  language;"  he 
adds,  "  and  for  enquiring  into  the  fecret  motives  of  ac- 
6t  tions,  and  conftruing  them  to  be  criminal."  He  has  in- 
deed been  fufpccted  of  too  much  fuhtilty  and  refinement, 
in  penetrating  into  the  caufes  of  events ,  and  fome,  who 
would  not  have  quarrelled  "with  him  for  his  manner  of  re- 

prefenting 
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•prefentmg  Jews  and  Chriftians,  have  vehemently  reproach- 
ed him  with  no  where  afcribing  any  one  adlion  to  a  virtu- 
ous, but  every  one  to  a  vicious  principle.  How  far  he 
is  biameable  in  thefe  refpects,  is  not  poffibie  to  determine  • 
it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  however,  that  they  who 
have  been  beft  acquainted  with  government,  politics, 
courts,  and  the  principles  and  manners  always  prevalent 
there,  have  been  Tacitus's  greateft  admirers ;  and  that  his 
cenfurers  in  the  above  particulars  are  to  be  found  among 
thofe  who  have  known  the  leail  of  thefe  matters,  and  who 
have  been  ufed  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  men  from  ge- 
neral abflracl:  notions  of  human  nature,  and  not  from  life 
and  manners.  It  may  be  added,  that  Tacitus  wrote  the 
hiflories  of  moil  corrupt  times,  under  moft  corrupt  govern- 
ments. "  When  Tacitus  wrote,"  fays  lord  Bolingbroke,  Letterv. 
"  even  the  appearence  cf  virtue  had  been  long  proscribed, 
**  and  tafte  was  grown  corrupt  as  well  as  manners.  Yet 
"  hiilory  preferved  her  integrity  and  her  luftre.  She  pre- 
61  ferved  them  in  the  writings  of  fome  whom  Tacitus  men- 
"  tions,  in  none  perhaps  more  than  his  own,  every  line 
"  of  which  outweighs  whole  pages  of  fuch  a  rhetor  as 
"  Famianus  Strada.  I  {ingle  him  out  among  the  moderns, 
"  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh  prefurnption  to  cenfure  Ta- 
'*  citus,  and  to  write  hiflory  hlmfelf:  and  your  lordlhip 
"  will  forgive  this  ihort  excuriion  in  honour  of  a  favourite 
"  author." 

There  are  many  good  editions  of  this  biftorian  :  "  the 
"  Elzevir  one  1640,"  in  lamo ;  that  "  in  Ufum  Delphini, 
"  Paris,  1682,"  in  4  volumes  4to;  that  of  "  Amilerdam, 
*'  1685,"  in  2  volumes  8vo,  4<  cum  integris  notis  Liplii, 
"  Mureti,  &c."  The  whole  works  of  this  hiftorian  have 
been  publifhed  in  Englifh,  with  large  political  difcourfes 
annexed,  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

TANNER     (THOMAS),     an  excellent   Antiquary,  Anecdote*. 
fon  of  a  father  of  both  his  names,  vicar  of  Market  Laving-  of  E°wyc<r  >. 
ton  in  Wilts,    was   born   in   1674;  became  a  iludent  in  ^y^}  Jis* 
Queen's  College,    Oxford,    in   Michaelmas   term,   1689 ;  * 
admitted  clerk  in  that  houfe  1690;  B.  A.   1693;  entered 
into  holy  orders  at  Chriflmas   1694  ;  and  became  chaplain 
of  All  Souls  College  in  January  following  ;  chofen  Fellow 
of  the  fame,   1697;  Chancellor  of  Norwich,  and  re£lor  of 
Thorpe  near  that  city,   1701  ;  inftalled  Prebendary  of  Ely, 
Sept.  10,    1713  (which  he  quitted  1723)  ;  Archdeacon  of 
Norfolk,  Dec.  7,  1721  ;  Canon  of  C1; rift  Church,  Feb.  3, 
7  1723-4 i 
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1723-4;  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation 
convened  anno  1727,  to  which  honour  he  was  unanimoufjy 
elected  on  account  of  his  great  abilities,  however  contrary 
to  his  own  inclinations  ;  confecratcd  Bifhop  of  St.  Af?,ph, 
Jan.  23,  1731-^.  He  married,  1111733,  Mifs  ScottOW, Ol 
Thorpe  near  Norwich,  with  a  fortune  qf  1 5,000! ;  died  at 
Chriil  ^  huivh,  O,\rord.  Dec,  14,  1735  ;  2nd  \vas  buried  in 
the  nave  of  that  cathedral,  near  the  pulpit ;  without  any  fu- 
neral pomp,  according  to  his  own  direction.  Reordered 
his  body  to  b.c  wrapped  up  in  the  coarfefl  crape,  and  his 
coffin  to  be  covered  with  ferge,  not  cloth  ;  the.  pall-bearers 
to  have  each  of  them  one  of  Dafket's  Folio  Bibles;  the  un- 
der-bearers  a  Sherlock  upon  Death,;  to  the  Dean  of  Chrift 
Church  live  pounds ;  to  the  eight  Canons  five  fallings 
each  ;  eighty  pounds  to  buy  co.'its  for  eighty  poor  men  ; 
and  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  College,  towards  a  Library 
then  building.  A  monument  to  his  memory  is  affixed  to 
one  of  the  pillars,  with  the  infcription  copied  below  [A], 
Another  inscription,  and  a  tramlation  of  it,  may  be  feeu 
in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Bpwyer,"  p.  104. 

This  learned  man  publiihcd,  before  he  was  twenty-  two 
vears  old,  "  Notjtia  Monaftica,  or  a  ihort  Hiftory  of  the 
'*  Religious  Houfes  in  England  and  Wales,  1695,"  8vo  ; 
republilKed  in  1744,  under  the  title  of  "  Notitia  Mo- 
44  naftica  ;  or  an  Account  of  all  the  Abbies,  Priories,  and 
*'  Houfes  of  Friers,  heretofore  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and 
"  alfo  of  all  the  Colleges  and  Hofpitals  founded  before 
"  A.  D.  1511.  By  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Tanner, 
"  late  lord  bifnop  of  St.  Afaph.  j'ublilhed  by  John 
*'  Tanner,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Loweiloft  in  Suffolk,  and  pre- 

j 

"  M.  S.  Ad  munus  Cancellarii  DIocefeos  Nor- 

THOM.T.  TANKER,  S.T.P.  dovicer,fis, 

Q£J  natus  Lavingtoniae  in  Agro  Wil-  Auftns  eft  irfuper  Praebenc'a  Elienfi. 

tonienfi,  Academiae  denuo  rrtrirutus, 

In  Collegium  Ilegirenfe  admiiT^s,  Hanc  ^Edcm  Canonicus  ornavit. 

Dcinde    Omnium    Animarum    Capel-  AClcrpinterimProlocutorrenonciatns. 

lanus,  Ad    Epifcopatum   tandem   evecVus  elt 

Mox  Socius  coopatus  eft.  Afavenlem. 

Optimarum  ibi  artium  Cultor,  Virerac 

Antiquitatis   prirfertim   itudio  ka  tra-  Ad  omne  ofTveium  fumm^  fide  et,dili-» 

hebatvr,  gentia, 

Ut  in    Patriae   fafiis,  monumentif^ue  Kara  pietare, 

e'ruencl!?,  HumanifTima  ergaomnrs  vohinfate 

Nemo  illo  di'igmtior,  Liberalnatfr  in  erjenos  effufiffima. 

Kcmpincxpl.ca.idisperitiorhaberetur;  Obiit  14  die  Decerabris,  A.  D.   1735, 

Jdiuc  ir.aturp  avocatus.  avatis  6z." 

*'  ccntor 
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"  mentor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St;  Afapli  [B;."  His 
"  Bibliotheca  Britanmco-Hibernica,"  \vhich  employee!  him 
forty  years,  was  publilhed  in  1748,  folio;  with  a  polt- 
hunious  preface  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  He  left  large  col- 
lections for  the  county  of  Wilts,-  2nd  large  notes  on  Ri- 
chard Hegge's  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  1663.  His  im- 
rrienfe  and  valuable  collections  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary at  Oxford.  His  portrait  was  engraved  by  Vertue  in 
1736,  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  [cj. 

[B]  The   original   pl'tes  belonging  as  it  is  fcarce,  and,  if  reprinted  with 

to  ih?s  work  are  in  the  poffeffion  ot  the  fuch  improvements  as  it  is  in  the  power 

Rev.  Dr.  T  .inner,  prebendary  of  Can-  of  Mr.  Nafmith  to  beftow  on  it,    will 

terbury,  the    fon    of  &i&op   Tanner,  be  an  acceptable  prefent  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bc-okfelk-r  in  rl.e  (  [c]  The  Bifhon's  portrait,  prefixed 

Strand,  has  lately  circulated  propofals  to  the  "  Notit'.a,"   is  inlcribed,  "  Re- 

for  a  new  edition  of.  it,  which  may  be  *'  verendus  admodum  Thomas  Tanner, 

expected  from  the  abilities  and  induf-  "  Afaphenfis  Epifcopus,  Primae'.se  An- 

try  is  f   Mr.    Nafmith.       Our  modern  "  tiquitatis  Cvlcor.     G.  Vertue  fculp, 

publifhers  too  often  judge  of  the  value  "  I743'"  This  print  was  acf>py  of  that 

of  books  by  their  arbitrary,  price,  and  engraved  by  Vertue,  with  fonne    dif- 

h'ave  been   mifled,  to  their  coft,  to  re-  ference  ir»  the  decoration,  and  this  act- 

print  fome  books,  whofe  whole  merit  di'.Ion  to  the  Infcnptlon  :   "Hoceciy- 

is  their  fcarclty.      This  is  by  no  means,  "  pumfratrisfuidi^niiUmi  antiquis  mo- 

hbvvever,  the  cafe  with  the   "  Notitia  "  ri^us   ornati   poliens    facritutn   efie 

<f  Monaftica;"   which   is    as  valuable  t;  voiuic  5oc.  Ant.  Lond.  1736." 


TASSO  (ToRQUAT'o);  an  illuftfious  poet  of  Italy;  Me 
defcended  front  the   ancient   and    lioble  houfe  of  th?  ^ 


Torreggiani,   and   born   at   Sorrento,  in    the  kingdom 
Naples,   in   1544.'     His  father,   Bernard  TaiTo,  was  a  man 
vHio  had  diiti'ngaifhed  h»nrfelf  by  feme  publications  in  the 
way  r>f  polrte  literature,  as  well  in  verfe  as  in  prole.     He 
was  fecretary  to  Ferrend  de  SanfeVerino,  prince  of  Salerno, 
and  commonly  lived  at  Naples:    but  going  to  pay  a  viiit 
to  a   married   filler,    who   lived   at    Sorrento,     when    his 
wife  was    big  with   child    of  our  famous  poet,     ihe    was 
brought  to  bed  there.    Though  Tailb  was  an  extraordinary 
prjjrfofc,  ?.s  well  tor  the  early  ripenefs,  as  for  the  uncommon 
itrength  of  his  genius,  yet  the  writers  of  his  life  have  cer- 
tainly indulged  themfehTes   too   much  in:  the  marvellous, 
when  they  relate,  that  at  the  age  of  fix  months  he  pro- 
nounced his  words  clearly  and  diftin-clly;  arid  not  only  io, 
but  that  he  re'aforiecf,  and  communicated  his  thoughts,  ani 
anfwered  very  exactly  all  queftioiis  that  were   alked  him. 
Thefe  things  are  incredible:  and  \vhy  fhould  writers  de- 
bafe  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  by  inventing  fuch  fables  ?   \f/ouM 
they  add  to  TaiTo's  charafter,  fuppcrfing  them  true?  Is  fruit 
the  better  for  being  ripe  To  vviy  earl)  ;  A  nonpar.:;.1     wrj  :ch 

from 
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from  its  name  mould  be  the  bcil  of  fruits,  is  one  of  the  laft 
that  is  gathered. 

At  four  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  the  Je- 
fuits  at  Naples,  and  applied  with  luch  amazing  ardour  to 
books,  that  he  is  faid  at  feven  to  have  had  a  very  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  competent  fkill  in 
the  Greek.    He  compofed  even  at  that  time  orations,  which 
he  recited  in  public,  and  poems,  infinitely  beyond  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  his  years.     He  mull  indeed  have  been  ftrangely 
mature;  for  we  are  confidently  allured,  that  he  was  involved 
in  a  (entence  of  death  with  his  father,  when  he  was  not  nine 
rears  old;  the  caufe  of  which  unexampled  feverity  is  thus 
related.     Sanfeverino,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  undertook  to 
ailert  the  rights  of  the  Neapolitan  nation  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  againfl  the  viceroy  don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  who 
was  about  to  eftablifh  the  uiquifition  in  that  kingdom :  by 
which,  though  he  gained  extremely  the  love  of  the  people, 
yet  he  made  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  viceroy,  who  re- 
prefented  him  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  emperor,    that  Sanfeve- 
rino was  determined  to  juitify  himieif  before  him.    He  went 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  viceroy, 
and  there  fent  to  the  emperor  for  a  fafe  conduct  to   Spain, 
where  his    imperial  highnefs  then  was.     But  the  emperor 
refuted  it ;    which  fo   exafperated  the  prince  of  Salerno, 
that  he  renounced  all  obligations  of  fidelity   to  the   empe- 
ror, and  formed  a  refolution  of  withdrawing  into  France. 
Upon   this   he  was  declared  a  rebel ;    and  Bernard  Taf- 
ib,    his    fecretary,    who  had   followed  his    fortune,    and 
his    fon   Torquato,     whom   his   father   had    taken    along 
with   him,    were   neceflarily    comprized  in  the  fentence, 
which  was  pafied  by  the  viceroy   upon  Sanfeverino   and 
his  adherents. 

Neverthelefs,  Bernard  ventured  to  leave  Torquato  at 
Rome,  while  he  attended  his  mafter  to  France;  with  whom 
he  continued  there  three  or  four  years,  and  then  at  his 
death  returned  to  Italy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had 
earneflly  invited  him  to  liis  court,  and  chofe  him  for  his 
firil  fecretary.  Hither  he  fent  for  Torquato,  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  who  was  fcarcely  arrived  at  Mantua, 
when  he  was  made  to  accompany  Scipio  de  Gonzaga  the 
young  prince  of  Mantua,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  to 
the  university  of  Padua.  Here  he  was  for  five  years ;  at 
the  end  of  which  he  maintained  publicly  thefes  in  philofo- 
phy,  divinity,  civil  and  canon  hw.  Thefe  ftudies,  how* 
ever,  had  not  fo  far  engrolled  him,  but  that  he  found  time 

to 
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to  gratify  that  inclination  which  he  had  naturally  for  poe- 
try: and  the  year  after,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  he 
furprized  the  public  in' a  moil  agreeable  manner  with  his 
II  Rinaldo,  printed  at  Venice  in  1562,  410.  He  had  oc- 
cafion  for  all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  cardinal 
Louis  d'Eite,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  to  obtain  per- 
mirlion  of  his  father  to  publifh  it,  for  his  father  did  by 'no 
means  approve  of  his  turn  for  poetry:  he  efteemed  it  a  vain 
and  idle  amufement,  as  having  found  it  fo  by  experience; 
and  was  afraid  it  ihoukl  take  his  foil  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  to  which  he  had  trained  him,  and  which  he  confidered 
as  a  profeilion  of  far  greater  confequence  to  him  in  the  pre- 
fent  lhattered  ilate  of  their  fortunes,  than  that  of  a  poet. 
Ail  this,  however,  made  no  impreltion  upon  the  fon,  who 
was  fo  ienfibly  affected  with  the  vaft  reputation  which  this 
poem  had  gained  him  all  over  Italy,  that  he  abandoned  the 
law  utterly,  and  now  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  poetry  :  and 
ibon  after,  when  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  the  Eterei  at  Padua,  he  took  the  name  of  Pentito,  or  the 
Penitent,  to  denote  his  repentance  for  having  wailed  fo  much 
time  in  the  purfuit  of  the  law,  which  he  ought  to  have  devot- 
ed to  the  Mufes. 

At  Padua  he  began  his  celebrated  poem  intituled  **  Ge« 
*'  rufalemme  liberata;"  and  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if 
he  had  continued  in  this  convenient  iituation   till  he  had 
finiihed  it ;  but,  in  1565,  he   removed  to  Ferrara,  at  the 
felicitation  of  duke  Alphonfus,  and  the  cardinal  Lev/is  his 
brother,  who  greatly  efteemed  and  loved  him.     The  duke 
gave  him  lodgings  in  his  palace,  and  by  his  generofity  put 
him  into  a  condition  of  living  happily  and  at  eafe :  and, 
to  make  his  refidence  at  Ferrara  the  more  fecure,  preffed 
him,  by  his    fecretary,   to    an  advantageous   match.     But 
TaiTo  would  not  liilen  to  this  ;  he  made  the  fame  reply,  as 
Epi&etus  did  formerly  to  one  of  his  friends  upon  the  fame 
occafion  :   "  I  will  marry,"  faid  he,   *'  if  you  will  give  me 
"  one  of  your  daughters."      In   1572,  pope  Gregory  fend- 
ing cardinal  Lewis   to   France,    in   the  quality  of  legate, 
TaiTo   accompanied  him,  and  received  great  marks  of  ef- 
teem  from    Charles   IX.        Upon  his  return   to   Ferrara 
he  corapofed  his  "  Aminta,"  a  paftoral  comedy,   which 
was  a£ted  with  vail  applaufe  :  it  w:«s  printed  at  Venice  in 
1581,  with  fome  other  fmall  pieces  of  poetry.     His  joy 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  piece  was  foon  damped  by  the  lofs 
of  his  father,  who  died  in  1585,  at  Ofliglia  upon  the  Po, 
©f  which  place  the  duke  of  Mantua  had  given  him  the  go- 
vernment^ 
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vernment.  Tlii-  ,\-ath  \\asto  Tallb  the  beginning  of  troii- 
blc^  ;  fr"r  his  Ipirit  w:is  fcarcclv  becalmed  after  this,  whcti 
others  imxecded,  \\hich  puriucd  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

During  his  re  faience  at  Ferrara,  lie  was  upon  the  nioft 
intimate,  terms  with  ?.  gentleman  of  the  town;  to  whom, 
though'  be  vras  uiuck  .-vcd  n*>on  ail, other  fubjecls,  yet  he 
never  communicated    any  thi;ng  relating  to    his  .amours. 
This  railed  fufplci6hs  ni  T?lfo's  friend  ;  who,  thereupon 
(earching  into  the  myilery,  at  laft  made  difcoveries  to  others, 
which  might  be  injurious  to  Tailb.     Taffo  .exppftulated  the 
affair  with  him  ;  and,  upon  his  complaints  being  difrefpe&- 
fuily  received,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give  him  a  box.     A 
challenge  enfued,  and  Taffo  met  the  gentleman  ;  when,  asr 
they  were  engaged,  three  brothers  of  the  gentleman  came 
up,  and  very  bsfely  fell  upon  Taffo.     Taffo  made  his  part 
good  againft  the  four,-  and  had  Bounded  his  antagonift,  and 
one  of  his  brothers,  when  people  came  up  and  parted  them. 
He  gained  upon  this  occasion  as  great  fame  by  his  fword, 
as  he   he  had  gained  upon  others  by  his  pen  ;  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  lumcient  to  prelerve  him  from 
numerous  evils  that  followed.     The  four  brothers  were  ob- 
liged to  fly,   for  the  little  regard  they  had  jhewn  to  a  perfon 
vmder  the  -duke's  protection,  and   in  his  palace  :  and  for 
Taffo.  he  was  put  under  guard,  not  as  a  punilhment,  we 
are  told,   Imt   to  fecure  him  againft  the  enterprises  of  his 
enemies.     Trio  truth  is,   Taffo  is  fuj^poied  to  have  afpired 
to  an  amour  with  the  princefs  Eleanor,  lifter  of  duke  Al- 
phonfus  ;    and,     perhaps,  there  might  be   a  difficukv   in 
knowing  how  to  proceed  with  him.     Ke  was  confined  iit 
prifon,  where  lie  fell  into  the  deepeil  melancholy  :  however,; 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  recovered  his  fpirits  a  little,  and; 
made  his  efcape.   He  withdrew  to  Turin,  \vhere  he  concealea 
himfelf  fome  time  under  sfi&rtious  name  ;   but  at  lafcwas 
difcovered,  and  mafde  known  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.     The 
duke  had  him  to  court,    afligned  him   apartments  there/ 
and  Ihewed  him  all  the  marks  of  eileem  and  affection  ;  but 
all  was  not  fufTrcient  to  cure  him  of  his  melancholy.     Fie 
had  formed  to  himfelf  terrible  notion*  of  the  duke  of  per-' 
fara's  indignation  againft  him  ;  and   he  could  not  bf  per- 
fiiadrd,  but  that  fooner  or  later  the  duke  of  Savoy  would 
give  him  up  to  that  prince. 

Full  of  thefe  fufpicions  and  terrors,  hefetout  one  morn- 
irig,  without  faying  a  word  to  any  one,  and  without  any 
of  preparation,  towards  Rome  ;•  where,  when  he  arr 
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rived,  he  went  ftraight  to  the  palace  of  cardinal  Albano, 
and  was  received  with  great  kindnefs  and  affection.     After 
ibme  Hay  in  this  city,  where  every  body  viilted  him,  he 
felt  a  defire  of  reviliting  his  native  country,  and  his  filler 
Cornelia^  who  was  married  and  fettled  there  ;  but  the  fear 
of  what  might  happen  to  him,  in  a  kingdom  where  he  had 
formerly  been  condemned  as  a  rebel,  plunged  him  again 
into  his  former  melancholy*     He  refolved  therefore  to  leave 
Rome,  as  he  had  left  Tuiin,  without  taking  the  leail  no- 
tice, and   under  the  pretext  of  going  to  divert  himielf  at 
Frefcati.     He  did,  in  reality,  go  thither,  but  it  was  in  his 
own  way ;  for,    ilealing  off  from  his  company,  he  went 
alone  and  on  foot  to  the  mountains  of  Velletri.     There 
meeting  with  fome  mepherds,  he  changed  cloaths  with  one 
pf  them,    and  in  this   difguife  proceeded   on  to    Gaieta, 
where  embarking  on  board  a  veflel,  he  arrived  at  Sorrento 
the  day  after.     His  fitter  was  extremely  glad  to  fee  him, 
and  he  fpent  the  fummer  with  her ;  but  he  now  wanted  ex- 
ceedingly to  return  to  Ferrara,  and  ufed  all  the  means  he 
could  think  of  to  bring  that  about.     He  wrote  to  duke 
Alphonfus  in  the  mo-ft  fubmiffive  manner  ;  he  implored 
the  ailiilance  of  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  and  of  the  princefs 
Eleanor  ;  but  was  given  to  underftand  by  the  latter,  that 
his  flight  had  irritated  the  duke  fo  much,  as  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  do  him  any  fervice.     Upon  this  he  re- 
folved to    fling  himfelf  at  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  feet,  and 
didfo,  when  he  was  received  with  fuch  tokens  of  affection, 
as  cured  him  entirely  of  all  his  fears  :  yet  when  he  humbly 
delired  to  have  the  manufcripts  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Ferrara,  they  were  refufed  him.     It  feems,  he  had  a  pow- 
erful enemy  at  court,  a  minifter  of  flats,  whom  he  had  fa- 
tiriied  in  his  "  Aminta,"  under  the  name  of  Mopfo  :  and 
this  minifter,  whole  hatred  of  TaiTo  had  not  been  the  lead 
abated  by  his  abfence  and  misfortunes,   made  his   mailer 
believe,   that  Taflb   had  burnt  them  before  he  went.     He 
perfuaded  him  alfo,  that  TaiTb  had   been  long  in  no  con- 
dition to  write  any  thing,  and  that  any  attempt  of  this  na- 
ture mull  needs  increafe  his  malady. 

This  was  terrible  for  Taflb  ;  for  duke  Alphonfus,  who 
only  judged  of  him  and  his  works  by  the  reprefentations  of 
his  miniltei\  could  not  conceive  anv  notion  of  any  thing 
he  now  wrote  ;  but  exhorted  him,  inflead  of  making  vcrfes, 
to  enjoy  himfelf  in  tranquillity  and  repofe.  Tafib  did  all 
he  could  to  undeceive  the  duke,  but  in  vain  ;  fo  that  he 
departed  a  fecond  time  from  Ferrara,  and  went  to  Mantua, 
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where,  however,  he  was  fcr  from  finding  what  he  wanted. 
Then,  after  vifiting  Padaa  and  Venice,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  received  him  gracioufly,  but 
vet  advifed  him  to  return  to  Ferrara.  "  Envy  mull:  own 

j 

"  that  I  have  lived  among  the  great,"  fays  Horace  ;  but 
n-hat  was  the  be  a  It  and  glory  of  Horace,  was  the  misfor- 
tune and  ruin  of  Taflb.  He  was  too  much  acquainted,  had 
too  many  connections  with  the  great ;  and  his  patrons  were 
fo  numerous,  that,  what  in  palling  from  one  to  another, 
he  was  for  ever  feeking  reil,  and  finding  none.  He  return- 
ed to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  firmly  believing,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  minifters,  that  the  melan- 
cholic temperament  of  TaFo,  and  his  conftant  application 
to  poetry,  had  really  difordered  his  underftanding,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  into  an  hofpital,  and  a  guard  to  be  fet  over 
him.  This  new  prifon  revived  all  his  fufpicions  and  fears  : 
he  applied  to  the  duke  for  his  liberty,  by  letters,  by  poems, 
by  friends  who  vifited  him  in  his  confinement,  but  all 
to  no  purpofe  ;  for  the  duke,  deceived  by  a  malicious  ml- 
nifter,  who  was  ail  the  while  facrificing  this  famous  poet 
to  his  refentment,  could  not  be  induced  to  think  of  him 
otherwife  than  as  a  madman.  The  imaginary  madnefs, 
however,  that  was  imputed  to  him,  brought  on  real  me- 
lancholy ;  and  he  was  fometimes  fo  bad,  as  to  be  deprived 
of  his  underftanding,  although  he  is  laid  to  have  borne 
his  misfortunes  with  uncommon  nrmnefs. 

He  applied  to  many  princes  to  intercede  for  his  liberty, 
among  whom  were  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  great  duke, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy;  but  their  interceffions  availed 
nothing.  At  length  Vincent  de  Gonzaga,  ion  of  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  going  to  Feitara,  and  viiiting  him.  in  his  hof- 
pital, conceived  the  highefi  efteem  for  him ;  and  afked  him. 
of  duke  /.{phcnfus  in  fo  preiling  a  manner,  that  the  duke 
could  not  hold  out  any  longer  :  and  fo  the  prince  de  Gon- 
zaga refcued  him  from  his  prifon,  and  carried  him  to 
Mantua.  This  was  in  the  beginning-  of  i  c86.  The 
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prince  of  Mantua  had  prornifed  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  that 
he  would  have  a  very  watchful  eve  over  him  ;    and,  to 

,-  ^  j 

make  good  his  prcrnife,  he  ailigned  TafFo  the  town  of 
Manto  for  his  prifon.  But  the  poet  could  not  reiifh  this 
fort  of  captivity,  fo  that  it  \vas  foon  enlarged,  yet  with 
foiTie  reflriclions.  While  TaiTo  was  enjoying  his  repofe 
.  at  Mantua,  better  than  he  had  done  any  where  for  fome 
time,  duke  William  died  in  Auguit  1587,  and  prince 
Vincent  fucceeded  to  the  government.  Vincent  had  now 

ibaiething 
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fomething  elfe  to  do,  than  to  derote  himfelf  to  the  Mufes, 
and  to  trifle  with  Taffo;  fo  that  the  poet,  growing  into 
neglect  as  it  were,  began  to  think  of  new  quarters,  where 
he  might  fpcnd  the  imall  remainder  of  his  iniierahle  life  in 
eaie  and  freedom.  He  Call  his  eyes  upon  Naples,  arid 
thither  he  went  at  the  end  of  1587.  In  the  beginning 
of  1589,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome;  and  there  the  duke 
of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand,  intreated  him  to  go  to  Florence, 
and  for  this  purpofe  employed  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
Taffo,  unable  to  withftand  the  felicitations  of  fuch  per- 
fonages,  went  to  Florence  in  the  fpring  of  1590,  but  with 
a  defign  to  return  from  thence  as  foon  as  he  fnould  be 
able ;  and  he  did  return  by  Rome  to  Naples,  in  the  autumn 
of  1591. 

He  had  apartments  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Conca, 
who  was  now  Iiis  patron ;  and  it  was  here  that  hb  wrote 
*'  Gierufalemme  conquiftata,"  which  was  only  a  new 
edition  of  his  "  Gierulalemmc  liberata.'  The  prince  of 
Conca,  who  was  infinitely  charmed  with  this  work,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  be  afraid  left  fomebody  mould  carry  off 
Taffo  and  his  poem  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  wifely 
fet  a  guard  over  the  one  and  the  other.  Taffo  complained 
of  this  to  his  friend  Manfo,  who,  furprifed  with  the 
uncommonnefs  of  the  proceeding,  took  Taffo  from  the 
palace,  and  gave  him  lodgings  at  his  own  houfe.  Here  he 
was  enjoying  good  health,  good  air,  and  quietnefs,  and  a 
liberty  to  puriue  whatever  he  would,  or  nothing ;  when 
cardinal  Cinthio,  nephew  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  invited 
him  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  forced  to  2^0,  much  a°-ainft 

_  O      '  O 

his  will,  in  the  fpring  of  1592.  lie  foon  found  himfelf 
in  that  unfettled  and  hurrying  ft  ate,  which  had  long  made 
him  fick  of  his  connections  with  princes  ;  and  he  wanted 
wretchedly  to  be  at  Naples  again,  whither,  after  having 
contrived  fome  excufe  or  other,  he  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  funimer  1594.  Cardinal  Cinthio,  who  had  feen 
him  leave  Rome  with  regret,  foon  found  the  means  of 
bringing  him  back  again  ;  for  he  applied  to  the  pope  and 
Roman  fenate,  to  have  him  crowned  wich  laurel  in  the 
capitol ;  which  honour  being  obtained  for  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  Rome  a^ain  immediately.  Taffo  was 

*— '  i  ^  >  > 

at  Rome,  and  all  things  were  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation,  when  cardinal  Cinthio  fell  lick  ;  and  the 
cardinal  was  no  fooner  upon  the  recovery,  than  Taffo  fell 
lick.  He  v/as  only  in  his  fifty- firft  year;  but  ftudy, 
which  all  his  changes  and  chances  had  never  interrupted, 
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travels,  confinement,  and  uneafinefs,  had  made  him  old 
before  his  time.     His  illnefs  began  with  a  vomiting  and 
purging,   which  held  him  Ibme  time,  and  then  ended  in  a 
bloody    flux  ;    when,   perceiving  himfelf  exhaufted,     and 
convinced  that  he  mould  not  live  many  days,  he  ordered 
himielf  to  be  carried  to  the  convent  of  St.  Onuphrius. 
Here  he  fpent  fome  days  in  preparing  for  futurity,  and 
died  the   25th  of  April  1595.     He  was  tall,  well-made, 
and   of  a   conflitution    naturally   vigorous.      He    had    a 
great    foul,     and    a    good   heart :    and   his    works    ihew 
him  to  have  been  a  philofopher,  an  orator,  a  logician, 
a  critic,  and  a  poet  excellent  in  every  kind  of  composition. 
As  to  his  works,  we  have  mentioned  his  principal ;  his 
"  Rinaldo,"  "  Aminta,"  and  "  Gierufalemme  liberata,  an 
44  epic  poem  in  twenty-four  books.     This  poem  had  been 
published  in  an  imperfect  ilate,  through  the  importunity 
and  authority  of  fome  of  his  noble  patrons  ;  but  the  firft 
complete  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Ferrara  in  1581,  4to. 
The  critics  falling  upon  this  work,  and  pulling  it  all  to 
pieces,  he  propofed  to  give  a  new  corrected  edition  of  it, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  write  it  over  again,  which 
he   did,     and    publilhed    at   Rome,    under   the   title    of 
"  Gierufalemme  conquiflata,"    in  1593,    4to'      But  ^1C 
poem,  thus  accommodated  to  the  tafle  and  humour  of  his 
critic?,  was  not  received  with  the  fame  applaufe  as  the  firft 
edition  had  been,  where  his  genius  had  not  been  reftrained 
and  cramped  by  criticifm  and  art,    but  had  been  aban- 
doned to  all  the  greatncis  and  nobknefs  of  an  enthuliallic 
imagination.      And  it  was  indeed  here,    and  here  only, 
that  Tafib  was  formed  to  excel.     It  is  true,  many  writers, 
eipecialiy  among  the  Italians,    have  made  no  fcruple  of 
comparing  Tafib  to  Virgil ;  even.  Balzac  has  faid,  that  the 
*'  Jeruialcm  delivered''  is  the  richeft  and  moil  finifhed  work 
tince  the  age  of  Augufhis  ;  and  applied  upon  this  occalion, 
what  St.  Jerome  applied  to  Dernofthencs  and  Cicero,   viz. 
that  4t  though  Virgil  had  hindered  Taflb  from  being  the 
"  Hill,  yet  TarTb  had  hindered  Virgil  from  being  the  only 
"  poet  in  this  way."     "1's.flb  had  a  vail  genius,  a  powerful 
imagination,  and  was  fo  far  formed  far  the  nobler  kinds 
of  poetry ;    but  lie  wanted   entirely  the   judgement,  the 
dignity,    and  the  rn?..  jelly  of  Virgil.  ,    Tins   partiality  of 
icir.s  fbr  TaiTo  has,  perhaps,  made  Boileau  criticife  him 
more  icverelv  than  he  would  othenvife  have  done:  he  calls 
Taflb' s  verfes   tinfel,    vrhen   compared  with  the  gold  of 
Virgil;  and  ceniur;<  the  fimpie  judgement  of  thofe,  who 
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prefer  "  le  clinquant  du  TafTe  a  tout  Tor  de  Virgile."  In  Satire  ix. 
the  mean  time  fome  virtuofi  of  Italy  have  made  it  a 
queftion  for  a  long  while,  whether  Ariofto  does  not  deferve 
the  precedency  of  Taflb :  whereas  every  where  elfe, 
among  men  of  underftanding,  TafTo's  greateft  fault  is, 
that  of  having  too  much  of  Ariofto  in  him.  TafTo  feems 
to  have  been  confcious  of  this  fault.  He  could  not  be 
infenfible,  that  fuch  wild  fairy  tales,  at  that  time  the  tafte 
of  Italy  and  all  Europe,  were  altogether  inconililent  with 
the  gravity  of  epic  poetry  ;  and,  in  order  to  cover  this 
defect,  he  printed  a  preface,  in  which  he  pretends,  that 
all  his  poem  is  but  a  fhadow  and  a  type.  "  The  army  of 
"  Chriftian  princes,"  fays  he,  "  reprefents  the  foul  and 
"  the  body  ;  Jerufalem  the  figure  of  true  happinefs,  which 
**  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  labour  and  difficulties  ;  Gof- 
"  fredo  is  the  mind ;  Tancredo,  Raimondo,  and  the 
"  reft,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  the  common  foldiers 
**  make  up  the  limbs  of  the  body  ;  the  devils  are  at  once 
"  figured  and  figures  ;  Armida  and  Ifmeno  are  the  temp- 
tf  tations,  which  befiege  our  fouls  j  and  the  fpells  and 
"  illufions  of  the  enchanted  foreft  fhadow  out  the  falfe 
**  reafonings,  into  which  our  paflions  are  apt  to  miflead 
*'  us."  Such  is  the  key,  that  Taflb  thinks  fit  to  give  us 
of  his  works  ;  in  which  he  deals  with  himfelf,  as  the  com- 
mentators have  dealt  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  who,  like 
fpeculative  and  over- wife  politicians,  conftrue  the  moil 
infignificant  actions  of  great  men  into  deiigns  of  depth 
and  importance. 

The  works  of  Taffb  have  been  often  printed  feparately, 
at  various  times  and  places ;  but  the  whole,  together 
with  his  life,  and  alfo  feveral  pieces  for  and  again  ft  his 
"  Gierufalemme  liberata,"  were  publifhed  at  Florence 
1724,  in  fix  volumes,  folio.  The  life  was  written  by 
his  friend  Battifte  Manfo,  and  printed  at  Rome  in  1634; 
of  which  that  by  the  abbe  de  Charnes,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1690,  lamo,  is  only  an  abridgement.  His  "  Aminta" 
and  *'  Gierufalemme  liberata"  have  been  translated  into 
feveral  languages,  and  among  others  into  Englifh  ;  the 
former  being  pnblifhed  at  London  in  1628  ;  the  latter  in 
1713;  and  again,  with  the  true  fpirit  of  the  original  by  Mr. 
Hoole,  in  1762.  We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  great 
poet,  with  the  following  extract  from  Voltaire  ;  "No  man 
"  in  the  world/'  fays  this  writer,  "  was  ever  born  with  a 
1*  greater  genius,  and  more  qualified  for  epic  poetry.  His-1 
44  talents,  which  gained  him  fo  great  a  reputation,  were  epiqy«. 
*'  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes.  His  life  proved  a  chain  of 
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"  miferies  and  woes.  Baniihcd  from  his  own  country, 
44  he  was  reduced  to  the  grievous  n'-.-ffity  of  having 
"  a  patron.  He  fufTered  want.  -,  and  pyiibn  ;  and, 

"  which  is  more  inr-^  .    is  opprcired  by  calumnv. 

"  Even  hi  sal   g  cry,    that   chimerical    comfort  in 

"  real  calamities,  was  contefted.  The  number  of  his 
"  enemies  eclipfed  for  a  long  while  his  reputation.  And 
"  at  lail,  when  his  n.  it  be<ran  to  overcome  caw,  when 

O 

"  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  honour  of  triumph  in  Rome, 
"  which  Petrarch  had  formerly  enjoyed  (though  with  lets 
"  merit)  and  which  was  at  that  time  a?  glorious  as  it  is  now 

/  *_ * 

'*  ridiculous,  he  died  the  very  clay  before  the  defigngd 
"  folemniiy.  Nothing  difcovsrs  more  plainly  to:  high 
"  fenfe  which  Rome  entertain  1  of  his  merit,  than  the 
"  infcriptioii  on  his  tomb.  The  pope,  :xlered  him 

"  a  magnificent  funeral,    as   if  it  were  tc  t  r  the 

"  misfortunes  of  his  life,  propofld  a  regain  i  thd  belt 
"  epitaph  which  mould  be  Written  in  hi>  •' .<  >iour.  I\rany 
*'  were  brought  to  him,  all  full  cf  t;-.-.  ai>  pn.ites  of 
c{  TaiTo.  The  judges,  appointed  to  chi  >e  the  "pnsph, 
4<  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  when  a  young  rncin 
"  came  to  them  with  this  infcription — -Tcrquaii  ftalJf  offa. 
*'  The  judges  immediately  agreed  ia  giving  the  preference 
"  to  it,  being  perfuaded,  that  the  name  of  Tailb  was  his 
"  sreateit  encomium." 

G9 

TATE  (NAHuivi),  foil  of  Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  was 
.  |,orn  at  Dublin  in  1652.  At  the  age  of  i5,  he  was 
admitted  of  the  college  there,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
followed  any  profeiiion.  It  is  obferved  in  the  notes  to  the 
*'*  Dunciad,"  that  he  was  a  cold  writer,  of  no  invention, 
but  tranllated  tolerably  when  befriended  by  Dryden,  with 
whom  he  fometimes  wrote  in  conjunction.  He  fucceeded 
Shadwell  as  poet-laureat,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
his  death,  which  happened  Aug.  12,  1715,  in  the  Mint, 
where  he  then  refided  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  debts 
which  he  had  contracted,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
church.  The  earl  of  Dorfet  was  his  patron ;  but  the 
chief  ufe  he  made  of  him  was  to  fcreen  himfdf  from  the 
perfecutions  of  his  creditors.  Gildon  fpeaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  great  honefly  and  modefty ;  but  he  feems  to  have 
been  ill  qualified  to  advance  himfelf  in  the  world.  A 
perfon  who  died  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  remem- 
bered him  well,  and  {kid  he  was  remarkable  for  a  down- 
call  look,  and  had  feldom  much  to  fay  for  himlelf.  Oldys 
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alfo  defcribes  him  as  a  free,  good-natured  fuddling  com- 
panion.      With  thefe  qualities,  added  to  a  meagre  coun- 
tenance, it  will  not  appear  furprizing  that  he  was  poor 
and  defpifed.     He  was  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  per- 
formances, and  a  great  number  of  poems  ;  but  is  at  prefent 
better  known  for  his  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  in  which  he 
joined  with  Dr.  Brady,  than  any  other  of  his  works.   His  mif- 
cellaneous  poems  are  enumerated  by  Jacob,  who  fays,  Tate's  Nichols's 
poem  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,  which  was  one  of  the  Seiefi  Coi- 
lail,  is  "  one  of  the  befl  poems  he  ever  wrote."    His  mare  in  jj^jjj  of 
the    "  Second  Part  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophel"    is  farvol.  li 
from  inconsiderable;  and  may  be  feen  in  the  Englim  Poets,  p.  2. 
He  pubiifhed  alfo  "  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected 
"  out  of  eminent  authors  in  Hiftory,   &c,    1686,"  8vo. 
and  his  "  Propofal  for  regulating  of  the  Stage  and  Stage 
"  plays,  Feb.  6,    1698,"  is  among  Bifhop  Gibfon's  MSS.  Vol.  XIII. 
in  the  Lambeth  Library.  p-  l6o« 

T  A  T  I  A  N,    a  writer  of  the  primitive   church,   was  Fabric, 
born  in  AfTyria,  and  trained  in  the  learning  and  religion  Bibi.  Grace 
of  the  Heathens.     He  was  a  Sophiil  by  profeffion,  very  ^^ 
profound  in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  acquired  great  \\ter^ 
reputation  by  teaching  rhetoric.     Coming  over  to  Chriiti-  vol.  i. 
anity,  he  became  the  fcholar  of  Juilin  Martyr,  -whom  he 
attended  to  Rome,  and  partook  with  him  of  the  hatred  of 
the  philosopher  Crefcens :    for  he  tells  us  himfelf,    that 
Crefcens   laid   wait   for   his  life,   as  well  as   for   Juflin's. 
While  Juftin   lived,    he  continued  ileady  and  orthodox, 
and  a  good  member  of  the  church  :  but  after  his  death, 
being  puffed  up  with  pride,  with  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
abounded,    and  a  conceit  of  his   eloquence,    which  was 
indeed  uncommon,   he  made  a  fchifm,    and  became  the 
author  of  a  new  fe£t.    He  took  it  into  his  head  to  condemn 
marriage,    as   no   better  than   prollitution ;    he    enjoined 
abftinence  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  fufFered  only 
water  to  -be  ufed  in  the  holy  mviteries  ;  from  whence  his 
followers  were  called  Encratitas  and  Hydroparaftatae.     He 
maintained  fome  of  the  errors  of  the  Valentinians,  affirm-^ 
ing,    that  Adam  and  our  forefathers  were  damned,   and 
that  there  were  ^Eones,    or  certain  invHibl^  beings.     He 
aflerts,   in  his  book  "  Adverfus  Gentes,"  that  the  fouls  of 
men  are    naturally   mortal,    but   made   immortal  by  the 
fpecial  aft  of  God.     When  he  had  propagated  thefe  doc- 
trines for  fome  time  at  Rome,  he  returned  into  the  Eaft, 
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and  opened  a  fchool  in  Mefopotamia  about  the  year  172. 
Afterwards  he  preached  at  Antioch,  in  Cilicia  alfo,  and 
in  Piiidia.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  his 
death. 

Eufebius  informs  us,  that  he  compofed  a  prodigious 
'  number  of  works  ;  of  which  nothing  is  now  extant  but 
his  piece  againit  the  Gentiles,  or  (as  it  is  ufually  intituled) 
4<  Oration  to  the  Greeks."  He  opens  this  difcourfe  with 
proving,  that  the  Greeks  are  not  the  inventors  of  any  of 
the  fciences,  as  they  boafl  themfelves  to  be,  but  that  they 
\vere  all  invented  by  thole  whom  they  call  Barbarians  : 
and  then  adds,  that  the  Greeks  corrupted  the  fciences 
they  received  from  the  Barbarians,  and  more  efpecially 
philofophy.  Afterwards,  he  proceeds  to  explain  and 
defend  the  Chrifcian  religion  ;  and  intermixes  what  he 
lays  with  fatiricai  reflections  on  the  ridiculous  theology  of 
the  Pagans,  and  on  the  corrupt  manners  of  their  gods 
and  philofophers.  This  work  is  full  of  profane  learning, 
and  the  ilyle  is  copious  and  elegant  ;  but  the  matters  con- 
tained in  it  are  not  digefted  into  any  order. 

This  treatife  of  Tatian  was  firli  printed  at  Zurich  in 
1546,  together  with  the  Latin  verlion  ot  Gonradus 
Gelner.  It  W3£  aftenvards  fubjoined  to  Juitin  Martyr's 
works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1615  and  1636,  folio  :  but  the 
bell  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Oxford  1700,  in  iamo. 


TATIS1CHEF   (VASSILI),  a  modem  hiflorian,  in 
vel«  through  jy2o.  began  to  collect  materials  for  a  complete  hiftory  of 
P.  iQi'.        Ruffia;   and  continued  his  refearches  without  intennirlion 
for  the  fpace  of  30  years.  This  indefatigable  compiler  fmilhed 
his  account  to  the  reign  of  Feodor  Ivanovitch  ;  and  was 
bringing  it   down   to    this    century,    when    death   put    a 
period  to  his  labours.     Part  of  this  great  work  was  con- 
fumed  in  a  fire  ;  and  the  remainder  was  publifhed  after 
-the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Muller.     It  confiits  of  three 
large    volumes    in    quarto.       The    rlrft    contains    feveral 
curious  differtations  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Scla- 
vonian   nation  ;  while  the  fecond  and  third  comprife  the 
hiltory  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  from  its  earlielt  origin  to 
the  year  1237. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  a  regular  hiftory,  but  is  rather  a 
connected  feries  of  chronicles,  whofe  antiquated  Sclnvoniau 
dialecls  are  only  changed  into  the  Ruffian  idiom  ;  and  the 
author  is  juftly  cenfured  for  not  regularly  citing  the 
various  armaiiils  as  he  abridge:  or  new  models  them, 
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and  for  not  afligning  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to 
prefer  the  writers  whofe  relations  he  has  adopted,  to  thofe 
which  he  has  rejected. 


TAT  I  US  (ACHILLES),  an  ancient  Greek  writer 

Alexandria  ;  but  the  age  he  lived  in  is  uncertain.  Accord- 
ing  to  Suidas,  who  calls  him  Statius,  he  was  at  firft  an 
Heathen,  then  a  Chriilian,  and  afterwards  a  bifhop.  He 
wrote  a  book  WE?*  crpatfas,  or,  "  Upon  the  fphere,"  which 
feems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  commentary 
upon  Aratus.  Part  of  it  is  extant,  and  hath  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  by  father  Petavius,  under  the  title  of 
44  Ifagoges  in  phenomena  Arati."  He  wrote  alfo  *'  Of 
*'  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,"  in  eight  books, 
which  were  firft  publilhed  in  Latin  only,  at  Bafil  1554. 
This  Latin  veriion,  made  by  Annibal  Cruceius  of  Milan, 
was  republifhed  by  Commelinus,  with  the  Greek,  at 
Heidelberg  1608,  8vo,  with  Longus  and  Parthenius, 
writers  of  the  fame  clafs  :  after  which,  a  more  correct 
edition  of  the  Greek  was  given  by  Salmarius  at  Leyden 
1640,  in  i2mo.  Cruceius's  veriion  ftili  attended  it; 
for  though  full  of  faults,  yet  Salmafius  tells  us,  that  as 
he  had  not  time  to  make  a  new  one,  he  thought  it  better 
to  let  it  continue  as  it  was.  Tatius  is  not  the  only  Chrif- 
tian  bimop  of  antiquity,  who  wrote  of  amours  :  Heliodorus 
did  the  fame.  Photius  fpeaks  well  of  Tatius.  J  6* 


TAUBMAN  (FREDERIC),  in  Latin  TAUMANNUS, 
an   eminent  German  critic,    was   born  '  at  Wonfcifch  in 
Franconia,    about  1565.     Some  very  remarkable  cicum-  fop 
ftances  attend   his  education.     His   father  was   a  burgo-  °crauno- 
mafter  of  his  town,  but  yet  a  tradefman  of  a  lower  order,  ccron  &c" 


and  in  no  very  confiderable  circumilances.  He  died  torn.  xv. 
while  Taubman  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  married  a 
taylor  ;  which,  jnftead  of  obftru  cling  the  education  of 
Taubman,  as  was  moil  natural  to  expect,  contributed 
greatly  to  it  :  for  the  father-in-law,  touched  with  the  fine 
parts  of  the  boy,  refolved  to  bring  him  up  to  letters  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  fent  him  to  Culmbach,  a  town  of  Fran- 
conia,  to  fchool.  Taubman,  then  twelve  years  of  age, 
continued  four  more  in  this  place  ;  and  made  an  un- 
common progrefs  in  literature,  in  fpite  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  ftruggle  with.  For  the  circumftances  of 
his  parents  were  fo  very  indifferent,  that  they  were  unable 
to  furniih  him  with  common  necelfaries  -t  and  he  was 

frequently 
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frequently  confirained  to  beg  his  bread  Ire:  ,  -^r  to  door, 
"  da  panem  ,proj;t'jr  Di'um."  He  oit-c.ii  :>. v  .is  vc.rti- 

cular  of  rJs  life  after  he  was  grown  •  irii'i- 

ing  condition.  While  he  was  attri;  fc]  Mo-r.er 

<  ^d,  and  his  father-in-law  marrisd  a  \  10 

proved  as  kii; /;;•  and  affectionately  dj  ,n,  .  : 

itrove  as  much  to  relieve  his  iae<  s  own 

mother  could  have  done.  Though  h  n;uo  in 

iofing  his  own  parents,  vet  wu  iA^  a;  TJ  :•..•,  ii^y  ib  in 
thofe  v/lio  fupplied  their  ph^er 

In  1582,  George- rV-\~;';i-K,  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
"having  founded  a  college  at  ('silbrun,  a  town  of  Suabia, 
go',  together  the  choice  youth  out  of  all  his  flates,  and 
Taubman  amcng  the  reft,  \vho  was  then  fifteen  years  of 
age.  His  great  c^pacit,  recommendea  him  to  public 
notice;  and  befides  his  fkill  in  the  Latin  and  Geek  authors, 
he  had  a  very  extraordinary  talent  for  poetry.  After 
flaying  ten  years  at  Heiibrun,  he  went  in  1592  to 
Wittenburg,  where  he  foon  diilinguilhed  himfelf;  and 
Frederic  William,  the  prince  of  Saxony,  conceived  fo  high 
an  efteem  and  fondnefs  for  him,  that  he,  often  made  a 
companion  of  him.  The  profeiTorihip  of  poetry  and  the 
belies  leitres  becoming  vacant  in  1595,  the  univeriity 
aiked  it  of  the  court  for  Taubman,  who  accordingly  took 
pofleflion  of  it  in  October  that  year,  and  held  it,  with 
great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  public,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1613,  leaving  five 
children  and  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1596.  He 
was  one  of  thofe  few  happy  men,  who  had  qualities  to 
make  himfelf  beloved  as  well  as  admired.  His  very  great 
learning  procured  him  the  admiration  of  mankind  ;  and  his 
iprightlinefs  of  nature,  with  a  pleafantry  in  converfatioi* 
grounded  upon  a  general  humanity,  which  difpoled  him 
to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to  all,  procured  him  their 
ei^cem  and  affection. 

His  works  are,  "  Commentarius  in  Plautum,  Francof. 
*4  i(''C$  ;"  and  in  161  2,  not  only  enlarged,  but  more  corre-ft. 
A  third  edition,  with  additions,  by  Janus  Gruterus,  w7as 
published  after  his  death  in  1621  ;  but  many  prefer  the 
iecond  as  more  corrccl  :  they  are  all  in  quarto.  Jofeph 
Scaliger  complimented  Taubman  upon  his  Commentary 
on  Plautus  ;  and  tells  him,  that  it  has  all  the  marks  of 
penetration,  judgement,  and  induilry.  The  learned  have 
ever  fince  considered  it  in  this  light ;  and  Taubman's  is, 
perhaps,  notwTithilanding  the  labours  of  any  later  critic, 

the 
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the  be  ft  edition  we  ftill  have  of  Plautus.  After  his  death,  was 
published,  by  his  fon,  his  "  Commentarius  in  Virgiliuni;" 
which  Fanaquii  Faber  fcruples  not,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
to  call  the  belt  commentary  we  have  upon  Virgil ;  while 
ibrne,  with  Jefs  reafon,  have  pretended  to  abufe  it,  "  De 
"  lingua  Latina  dillertatio,"  pubiiihed  by  himfelf  at  Wit- 
temburg  in  1602.  He  alfo  pubiiihed  other  fm all  pieces, 
and  feme  Latin  poetry.  Taubmanniana  came  out  at 
Leipfic  in  1 703  :  Taubman.  had  a  great  turn  for  raillery, 
and  was  a  dealer  in  bons  mots  ;  but  whether  any  of  them 
are  here,  may  probably  be  found  uncertain. 


TAVERNIER  (JonN  BAPTIST),  a  Frenchman,  fa-     . 
mons  for  his  travels,    was   born  at   Paris  in  1605.     His 
father,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  fettled  at  Paris,  and 
traded   very  largely    in   geographical    maps,    fo    that   the 
natural    inclination  which  Tavernier    had  for  travelling 
was  greatly  increaied  by  the  things  which  he  daily  heard 
talked  in  his  father's  houfe,  concerning  foreign  countries. 
He  began  to  gratify  his  paffion  fo  early,  that,  at  the  age  of 
two  and  twenty  years,  he  had  feen  the  fineft  countries  of 
Europe,  France,  England,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
Swifferland,    Poland,    Hungary,    and   Italy.     During  the 
fpace  of  forty  years  he  travelled  fix  times  into  Turkey, 
Perfia,  and  the  Eail  Indies,  and  by  all  the  different  routes 
he  could  take.     He  had  gained  a  great  eftate  by  trading 
in  jewels  ;  and,  being  ennobled  by  Lewis  XIV.  he  pur- 
chafed  the  barony  of  Auboiine,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  1668.    He  had  collected  a  great  number  of  obfervations, 
but  he  had  not  learned  either  to  fpeak  or  write  well  in 
French  ;  for  which  reafon,  he  was  forced  to  employ  others 
in   drawing   up   his   relations.      Mr.    Chappufeau,    with 
whom  he  lodged  at  Geneva,  lent  him  his  pen  for  the  two 
firft  volumes    of  his   travels  ;  and  Mr.   Chapeile  for  the 
third.     They  liave  frequently  been  printed,  and  contain 
fever?.!  curious  particulars ;  yet  not  without  fome  fables, 
which  were  told  him  purely  to  impofe  upon  his  limpiicity. 
He   is   charged   alfo    with    ftealing    from    others    to    fill 
up  his  own  accounts  :  thus  our  Dr.  Hyde,  having  cited  ^  , 
a  very  long  paffage  from  Tavernier,   tells  us,   that  "  he  glon 
*'  had  taken  it  like  a  downright  plasfiarv  from  a  book rurn  Per 

•  •"  {•  ~~~'  n 

;  printed  at  Lyons  1671,  in  8vo,  and  written  by  father         ' 
"  Gabriel  de  Chinon,    who   had  lived  in   Periia   thirty  edit, 
**  years," 


»T-*  '  * 
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Tavernier's  affairs  getting  into  bad  condition  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  by  reafon  of  the  mifmanagement  and 
ill  conduct  of  a  nephew,  who  had  in  the  Levant  the 
direction  of  a  cargo  purchafed  in  France  for  222,000 
livres,  which  fhould  have  made  above  a  million,  he  un- 
dertook a  feventh  journey  into  the  Eait,  to  rectify  this 
diibrder  ;  for  which  purpofe,  as  is  fuppofed,  he  fold  his 
barony  of  Aubonne  in  1687.  He  fet  out,  and  was  got  as 
fir  as  Mofcow,  where  he  died  in  July  1686,  aged  eighty- 
four  years.  He  was  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Seve- 

*  CT 

ral  parties,  among  which  were  the  Dutch  and  the  Jefuits, 
were  offended  at  certain  things  inferted  in  his  travels,  and 
lie  has  been  abufed  in  print  on  that  account.  He  has 
one  chapter,  where  he  confiders  the  conduct  of  the  Hol- 
landers in  Afia  ;  and  there  he  falls  very  feverely  upon  the 
directors  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  by  whom  he  repre- 
fents  himfelf  to  have  fuffered  :  but  he  declares  at  the 
beginning  that  he  does  not  blame  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
in  general. 

Athen.  TAYLOR   (Dr.  JEREMY),    an  Englifh  divine  of 

-General  §reat  w^>  judgement,  learning,  and  piety,  was  the  fun 
of  a  barber  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  born  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i-7th  century,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what 
year.  At  thirteen  he  was  admitted  of  Caius-college  in 
that  univerfity,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a 
mailer  of  arts  degrees.  He  "afterwards  entered  into  orders, 
and  fupplied  for  a  time  the  divinity  lecturer's  place  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  London  ;  where  diftinguiihing  himielf 
to  great  advantage,  he  was  introduced  to  abp.  Laud.  The 
archbishop,  {truck  with  Ins  excellent  parts,  thought  they 
mould  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  fludy  and  im- 
provement, than  a  conltant  courfe  of  preaching  could 
allow  of;  and  therefore  caufed  him  to  be  elected  fellow  of 
All-Souls  college  in  Oxford,  in  1656.  He  did  this  by 
dint  of  interefl  and  authority ;  for  Wood  gives  fome  rea- 
Ions  why  fuch  an  election  was  againft  the  ftatutes.  About 
this  time,  as  the  fame  Wood  relates,  he  was  in  a  ready 
way  to  be  confirmed  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
many  of  that  perfuafion  laid;  but,  upon  a  fermon  preached 
at  Oxford  Nov.  5,  1638,  wherein  ieveral  things  againil 
the  papifts  were  wifely  inferted  by  the  then  vice-chan- 
cellor, he  was  afterwards  rejected  with  fcorn  by  them, 
particularly  by  Fr.*a  S.  Clara,  his  intimate  acquaintance  ; 
to  whom  afterwards  he  expreiTed  fome  forrow  for  what  he 

had 
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had  faid,  as  the  faid  S.  Clara  told  Mr.  Wood.  About 
that  time  he  became  one  of  the  archbifhop's  chaplains, 
who  beilowed  on  him  the  reftory  of  Uppingham  in  Rut- 
land. In  1642,  he  was  by  mandamus  created  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  a  fre- 
quent preacher  before  him  and  the  court  at  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  attended  as  chaplain  in  the  king's  army,  where, 
though  he  had  not  the  command  of  his  time  and  books, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  many  works,  which  he  after- 
wards finifhed  and  publifhed. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  into 

Wales,  where,  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Carbury, 

of  the  Golden  Grove  in  Carmarthenfhire,  he  was  furTered 

to  officiate  as  a  miniller,  and  to  teach  a  fchool  for  the 

maintenance  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children.     In  this 

retirement  he  wrote  and  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works, 

and  particularly  his  much  famed  book,  intituled,   '*  A  dif- 

"  courfe  of  the  liberty  of  prophefying,  mewing  the  un- 

"  reafonablenefs  of  prefcribing  to  other  mens  faith,  and 

"  the  iniquity  of  perfecuting  different  opinions,    1647," 

in  4to.     In  this  piece  he  was  fuppofed  to  lay  down  fuch 

principles,  as  {truck  at  the  foundation  of  all  hierarchy, 

and  on  that  account  gave  offence  to  many  members  of  the 

church  of  England,  while  many  of  its  adverfaries  thought 

themlelves  countenanced  by   thefe  principles,    and  even 

juftified  in  their  hoililities  againft  it.       Wood   has   def- 

canted  upon  this  work  ;  and  what  lie  fays  is  fo  curious, 

that  it  richlv  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed.     "  In  the  writing 

j  ^  O 

*'  of  this  book,  Dr.  Taylor  made  ufe  of  a  like  itratagem 
"  as  Hales  did  in  writing  his  book  of  Schifm,  to  break 
*'  the  Preibyterian  power,  and  fo  countenance  divisions  bc- 
11  tween  the  factions,  which  were  too  much  united  againit 
"  the  loyal  clergy.  For  in  the  faid  book  he  infills  or* 
44  the  fame  topics  of  fchifm  and  hereiy,  of  the  incompe- 
"  tency  of  councils  and  fathers  to  determine  our  eccle- 
"  lialtical  controveriies,  and  of  fcrupulous  conlciences ;  and 
•c  urgeth  far  more  cogent  arguments  than  Mr.  Hales  did, 
•*  but  itill  had  prepared  his  v0^0^ap/JiaJt9y,  or  Antidote  to 
"  prevent  any  dangerous  effcc~t  of  his  difcourie  :  for  the 
"  judicious  reader  may  perceive  fuch  a  reierve,  though  it 
"  lie  in  ambufcado,  and  is  compacted  in  a  narrow  com- 
"  pai's,  as  may  ealily  roule  thofe  troops,  which  began  too 
*e  foon  to  cry  victoria,  and  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but 
"  dividing  the  Ipoil.  And  if  the  learned  author  (Hales) 
"  did  this  and  was  blamtleis,  the  goodntfs  of  the  end  in 

"  fuch 
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"  fuch  cafes  denominating  the  action,  I  fee  no  caufe  why 
"  our  author,  whofe  ends  were  for  the  reftoring  of  peace, 
41  feeing  he  reprefented  the  caufes  of  the  war  fo  frivo- 
"  ious  and  mconfiderable,  ought  to  be  reprefented  as  a 
**  criminal  or  adverfary."  What  we  would  note  parti- 
cularly in  thefe  animadverfions  of  Wood  is,  that  though 
Dr.  Taylor  did  not  put  forth  falfe  principles,  while  he 
kept  his  own,  which  were  the  true  ones,  out  of  light,  and 
thus  did  certainly  deceive  his  readers,  to  fay  no  wOrfe  of 
it ;  yet  he  did  it  for  a  good  purpofe,  and  therefore  the 
frau'd  or  delulion  was  in  itfelf  a  good  aft  ion.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Wood,  who  fays,  that  "  the  goodnefs  of 
44  the  end  denominates  the  action  ;"  r.nd  it  is,  as  there  is 
reaicn  to  fuppofe,  the  opinion  of  too  many  good  perfons, 
who,  like  Wood,  would  make  no  fcrnple  to  do  wrong, 
that  right  might  come  of  it,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
exprefsly  forbid.  In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Taylor's  book 
has  ever  been  admired  ;  and  thofe,  who  have  not  approved 
of  many  things  advanced  in  it,  have  allowed  it  to  abound, 
as  indeed  ail  his  works  do,  with  fenfe,  wit,  and  the  pro- 
foundeft  learning. 

In  this  retirement  in  Wales  he  fpent  feveral  years,  when 
at  length  his  family  was  fo  viiited  by  ficknefs,  that  he  loft 
three  ions  within  the  fpace  of  as  many  months.  This 
affliction,  though  he  was  a  man  of  the  molt  exemplary 
piety  and  resignation,  touched  him  fo  feniibly,  that  it  made 
him  deiirous  to  leave  the  country ;  and  going  to  London, 
he  there  for  feme  time  officiated  in  a  private  congregation  of 
Loyalists,  to  his  great  hazard.  At  length  meeting  with  lord 
Conway,  he  was  carried  by  that  nobleman  over  to  Ireland, 
and  fettled  at  Portmore,  where  he  wrrote  his  "  Ductor 
*'  dubitantium  ;"  "  a  book,"  fays  Wood,  "  that  is  alone 
*'  able  to  give  its  author  immortality."  Upon  the  reite- 
ration of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  foon 
after,  being  nominated  to  the  bimopric  of  Down  and 
Connor  in  Ireland,  was  confecrated  to  that  fee  at  Dublin, 
Jan.  1661-2  :  and  J^ne  following,  he  had  the  adminiftia- 
tion  of  the  lee  of  Dromore  granted  to  him.  Upon  his 
being  made  bifhop  he  was  appointed  a  privy-counfellor ; 
and  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  gave  him  their  teltimony,  by 
recommending  him  for  their  vice  chancellor.  He  died  of 
a  fever  at  Lifnegarvy,  Aug.  13,  1667,  and  was  interred 
in  a  chapel  of  his  own  erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
cathedral  of  Dromore.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  George  Rult,  his  intimate  friend,  who  lucceeded 

him 
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him  :.  '.:."  fee  of  Dromore;  where,  though  his  character 
is  di:«Avn  to  great  advantage,  and  the  diicourfe  may  feem 
to  favour  01  panegyric,  yet  the  orator,  perhaps,  had  never 
a  fairer  field  to  expatiate,  and  allow  hLiiielf  the  fuibfl 
fcope  in. 

Biihop  Taylor  was  indifputably,  as  Dr.  Ruil  reprefents 
him,  a  man  of  the  acutefl  penetration  and  fagacity,  the 
richefl  and  moil  lively  imagination,  the  iblideil  judgement, 
and  the  profoundefl  learning.  He  was  perfectly  verfed  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  refined  wits  of  later  ages,  whether  French 
or  Italian.  His  {kill  was  great,  both  in  civil  and  canon 
law,  in  cafuiilical  divinity,  in  fathers,  and  ecclefiailical 
writers  ancient  and  modern.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greateil 
humility  and  piety  :  it  is  believed,  fays  Dr.  Ruil,  that  he 
{pent  the  greateil  part  of  his  time  in  heaven,  and  that  his 
folemn  hours  of  prayer  took  up  a  coniiderable  portion  of 
his  life.  He  was  indeed  a  great  devotee,  for  he  had  in  him 
much  of  natural  enthuiiafm,  which  made  him  puih  the 
affair  of  devotion  fomewhat  farther,  perhaps,  than  fober 
unaffected  piety  will  permit.  Dr.  Ruil  concludes  his  cha- 
racter with  obferving,  that,  "  he  had  the  good  humour 
*•  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy 
4i  of  a  poet,  the  acutenefs  of  a  fchoolman,  the  profound- 
*•  nefs  of  a  philofopher,  the  wifdom  of  a  chancellor,  the 
*'  fagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reafon  of  an  angel,  and  the 
"  piety  of  a  faint.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a  cloiiter, 
"  learning  enough  for  an  univeriity,  and  wit  enough  for  a 
"  college  of  virtuoii;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments 
4'  been  parcelled  out  among  his  clergy  that  he  left  behind 
"  him,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the  beil 
*<  diocefes  in  the  world." 

His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and,  we  think,  allupon 
the  fubject  of  religion ;  they  are  either  controverlial,  de~ 
votional,  treatifes,  or.  fermons.  They  have  been  often 
printed,  and  much  read;  but  their  day  feems  now  to  be 
over,  as  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  the  fate  of  the  moil  ad- 
mired productions,  whatever  authors  may  vainly  fancy. 


TAYLOR   (}OHN),   ufually  called  the  water- poet, 
was  born  in  Giouceilerfhire,  about  1580.     Wood  fays,  OxonT-. 
he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Glouceiler,  and  went  to  fchool  ^nle'yVs 
there  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  learned  any  thing  Lives  of  the 
more  than  his  Accidence,  as  we  collect  from  thefe  lines  of  En£ltftl 

.  .  poets. 

his  own : 

"  I  muft 
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•'  I  mud  confefs,  I  do  want  eloquence, 

"  And  never  fcarce  did  learn  my  Accidence ; 

"  For  having  got  from  PofTum  to  PolTet, 

"  I  there  was  gravell'd,  could  no  further  get." 

Taylor  relates  a  ridiculous  (lory  concerning  his  fchool- 
snafter  Green,  which,  for  want  of  better  materials,  the 
reader  is  like  to  be  contented  with.  Green,  it  feems,  was  a. 
prodigious  lover  of  new  milk;  and,  in  order  to  have  it 
quite  new  and  in  perfection,  went  himfelf  to  the  market,  to 
buy  a  cow.  But  the  poor  man's  eyes  being  dim,  he  chea- 
pened a  bull,  and  agreeing  with  the  owner  about  the  price, 
drove  it  home.  The  maid  being  called  to  milk  it,  a 
terrible  difpute  arofe  between  her  and  her  matter,  which 
the  creature  itfelf  put  an  end  to,  by  difcovering  at  length 
his  fex.  Upon  this  adventure,  his  fcholar  Taylor  wrote 
thefe  verfes  : 

"  Our  matter  Green  was  overfeen 

"  In  buying  of  a  bull, 
"  For  when  the  maid  did  mean  to  milk, 

"  He  pift  the  pail  half  full." 

He  was  taken  from  fchool  at  Gloucetter,  and  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  waterman  in  London ;  which  though  a 
laborious  employment,  did  not  fo  much  deprefs  his  mind 
but  that  he  ibmetimes  indulged  himfelf  in  poetry.  Upon 
the  breaking- out  of  the  civil  wars  in  1642,  he  left  Lon- 
don, and  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  taken  much  no- 
tice of,  and  etteemed,  for  his  fecetious  company.  He 
kept  a  common  victualling  houie  there,  and  wrote  pafquils 
againil  the  round-heads  ,  by  which  he  thought,  and  Mr* 
Wood  too  feems  to  think,  that  he  did  great  fervice  to  the 
royal  caufc.  After  the  garrilbn  at  Oxford  had  lurrendered, 
he  retired  to  Weftminfter,  kept  a  public-houfe  in  Phoenix- 
alley,  near  Lone:-acre,  and  continued  conftant  in  his 

J   '  O 

loyality  to  the  king ;  after  whole  death,  he  let  up  a  fign 
over  his  door  of  a  mourning  crown ;  but  that  proving 
ofFermve,  he  pulled  it  down,  and  hung  up  his  own  pi£lurer 
with  thefe  verfes  under  it ; 

"  There's  many  a  head  ttands  for  a  fign, 
"  Then,  gentle  reader,   why  not  miner" 

Aad  thefe  on  the  other  fide, 

44  Tho'  I  deferve  not,   I  deilre, 

**  The  laurel  wreath,  the  poet's  hire." 
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He  died  in  1654,  aged  74,  as  Wood  was  informed  by 
his  nephew,  a  painter  of  Oxford,  who  gave  his  picture  to 
the  fchool-gallery  there,  where  it  hangs,  and  (hews  him  to 
have  been  of  a  quick  and  fmart  countenance.  Our  water- 
poet  found  leifure  to  write  fourfcore  books,  fome  of  which 
occalioned  diversion  enough  in  their  time,  and  were 
thought  worthy  to  be  collected  in  a  folio  volume.  "  Had 
44  he  had  learning,"  fays  Wood,  "  beftowed  on  him  ac- 
"  cording  to  his  natural  parts,  which  were  excellent,  he 
"  might  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  many  who  claim 
"  a  great  fhare  in  the  temple  of  the  Mufes," 

TAYLOR  (Dr.  JOHN),  a  late  learned  diflenting Sermon  oc- 
teacher,  was  born  near  Lancailer  ;  fettled  firft  at  Kirkftead  " '  j"  jth  y 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  preached  to  a  very  fmall  by  E.  Har- 
congregation,  and  taught  a  grammar  fchool  for  the  fup-wood,i761' 
port  of  his  family,  near  twenty  years  ;  but  afterwards,  his 
great  worth  and  merit  in  this  obfcure  lituation  being 
known,  he  was  unanimouily  chofen  at  Norwich,  where  he 
preached  many  years.  From  this  city  he  was  invited  to 
W^arrington  in  Lancafhire,  to  fuperintend  an  academy 
they  had  formed  there  ;  being  judged  the  fitteft  perion,  as 
his  learning  and  worth  were  fo  univerfally  known  and 
acknowledged,  to  give  this  new  inftitution  a  proper  dig- 
nity and  reputation  in  the  world.  With  this  invitation, 
fo  warmly  and  importunately  enforced,  he  complied ;  from 
motives  purely  dilinterefted,  and  the  fair  and  flattering 
profpedt  of  being  greatly  ufeful.  But  fome  differences 
about  precedency  and  authority,  as  well  as  fome  difputes 
about  the  principles  of  morals,  were  kindled  into  fuch  a 
flame,  as  foon  involved  and  almoft  endangered  the  very 
being  of  the  academy,  and  fubjected  him  to  much  ill 
treatment  and  fcurrilitity.  The  very  bad  ufage  he  met 
with,  where  he  naturally  expected  the  kindeft,  he  often 
faid,  "  would  fhorten  his  days  :"  and  fo  it  proved.  He 
who  had  the  beft  conftitution,  and  who  had  by  manage- 
ment preferved  it  the  beft  of  any  fevere  ftudent,  was 
foon  thrown  into  a  complication  of  diforders,  which, 
though  by  gentle,  yet  repeated  ftrokes,  foon  laid  the 
originally  ftrong  and  vigorous  fabric  in  fad  and  deplorable 
ruins.  "  The  laft  time  I  faw  him,"  fays  Mr  Harwood, 
"  he  bitterly  lamented  his  unhappy  iituation,  and  his  being 
rendered  (all  proper  authority,  as  a  tutor,  being  taken 
from  him)  utterly  incapable  of  being  any  longer  ufeful, 
laid  his  life  was  not  anv  object  of  defire  to  him,  when 
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<c  his  public  ufcfulnefs  was  no  more  ;  and  repeated  with 
"  great  emotion  lome  celebrated  lines  to  this  purpofe  out 
"  of  Sophocles  [A]." 

He  died  March  the  5th,  1761,  having  gone  to  bed  as 
well  as  ufual  the  night  before,  only  complaining  a  little  of 
a  preiTure  on  his  flomach.  As  to  his  writings,  the  firft 
piece  he  publiihed  was  "  A  prefatory  Dilcourfe  to  a 
"  Narritive  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Rawlbn's  Cafe  j"  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  communion  with  the  congregational  church 
in  Nottingham,  for  afTerting  the  unity  and  fupremacy  of 
God  the  Father*  In  1740,  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
*'  Original  Sin,"  which  has  gone  through  three  editions* 
In  1  745,  "  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Romans  ;"  and,  the  fame 
year,  "  A  Scripture  Catechifm  with  Proofs."  In  1750, 
"  A  Collection  of  Tunes  in  various  Airs,  with  a  fchemc 
**  for  fupporting  the  fpirit  and  practice  of  Pfalmody  in  con- 
61  gregations."  In  1751,  **  The  Importance  of  Children;  or, 
"  Motives  to  the  good  Education  of  Children."  In  1753, 
«'  The  Scripture  Doclrine  of  Atonement,'*  In  1754,  his 
great  work,  the  labour  of  his  whole  life,  "  An  Hebrew 
"  Englifh  Concordance,"  in  2  vols.  folio,  which  will 
remain  a  monument  to  all  future  ages  of  his  indefatigable 
induilry  and  critical  ikilL  The  fame  year,  "  The  Lord's 
44  Supper  explained  upon  Scripture  Principles."  In  1757* 
ct  The  Covenant  of  Grace,  in  defence  of  infant-baptifm." 
In  1755?  "  A  Charge,  delivered  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
"  Smithfon,  In  1756,  "  A  Sermon,  >s  preached  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Chapel  in  Norwich.  In  1759,  "  An 
*'  Examination  of  Dr*  Hutchefon's  Scheme  of  Morality." 
His  lall  performance,  in  1760,  was  "  A  Sketch  of  Moral 
^  Philolophy;"  which  he  drew  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
pupils,  and  as  introductory  to  *'  Wollafton's  Religion  of 
*'  Nature." 

From  his  firft  fettling  at  Warrington  as  tutor,  he  fpent 
all  his  leifure  hours  in  reviewing  his  Concordance,  collating 
pailages  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  correcting  the  Eng- 
?i(h  tranflauon.  He  had  made  a  confiderable  advance  ia 
this  ufeful  work,  when  death  feized  him  [B]V 


T8  yt  KsnQotvtw  t  SopllOC^ 

T«]  The  Dr.  with  great  care  and  fufficient  to  make  four  volumes  in  8vo» 

corre&nefs  compofed,  and  fairly  tran-  which  he  defigned  for  the  prcfs,  and 

fci-ibe4j    «  number  of  difcourfes  on  intended  to    be   published    after   his 

p-  '  :?  umeal,  ^^d  preftical  fubjeits^  'dsatha 
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TAYLOR  (JOHN),  a  learned  fcholar  within  our  Anecdotes, 
own  remembrance,  was  born  about  1703  at  Shrewfbury,  of  Bowyer, 
where  Jiis  father  was  a  barber.  He  received  the  early  part  y^c 
of  his  education  at  the  public  grammar-fchool  of  that 
town  ;  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
B.  A.  1730,  and  chofen  fellow.  One  of  the  earlieil,  if 
not  the  firfl,  of  his  publications,  was  "  Orstio  habita 
*'  coram  Aca'demia  Cantabrigienii  in  Templo  Beatse  Marine, 
*'  die  folenni  martyrii  Caroli  primi  regis,  A.  D.  1730,  a 
"  foanne  Taylor,  A.  M.  collegii  D<  Joannis  Evangeliftae 
"  focio.  Lond.  Typis  Gul.  Bowyer,  Sen.  &  Jun.  1730,'* 
8vo.  This  was  followed  the  fame  year  by  ^  The  Muiick- 
"  fpeech  at  the  public  commencement  in  Cambridge,  July  6* 
"  1730."  To  which  is  added  "  An  Ode,  deiigned  to  have 
"  been  fet  to  mufic  on  that  occafion."  Mr.  Taylor  was 
appointed  librarian  in  March  1732  (an  office  he  held  but  a 
fhort  time),  and  was  afterwards  Regiflrar.  In  1732  ap- 
peared the  Propofals  for  his  "  Lyiias  [A]  ;"  on  which 
Mr.  Clarke  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Bowyer  :  "  I  am  glad  Mr. 
"  Taylor  is  got  into  your  prefs  :  it  will  make  his  Lyfias 
*'  more  correft.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  him  print  too 
'  great  a  number  of  copies.  It  will  encourage  a  young 
Editor,  to  have  his  firft  attempt  rife  upon  his  hands. 
I  fancy  you  have  got  him  in  the  prefs  for  life,  if  he  has 
any  tolerable  fuccefs  there  ;  he  is  too  bufy  a  man  to 
be  idle."  It  was  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Lyfiae 
Orationes  &:  Fragmenta,  Graece  &  Latine.  Ad  fidem 
Codd.  ManufcriptoruiTi  recenfuit,  Notis  criticis,  Inter- 
pretatione  nova,  cieteroqiie  apparatu  neceflario  donavit 
*4  foannes  Tavlor,  A.  M.  Coll.  D.  loan.  Cantab.  Soc. 

•J  j  *^ 

*'  Academife  olim  a  Bibliotheci's,  hodic  a  CommentariiSe 
"  Accedunt  Cl.  Jer.  Marklandi,  Col,  D.  Pet.  Soc.  Con- 
*'  jedurae.  Londini,  ex  OfFicina  Gulielmi  Bowyer,  in  a?di- 
61  bus  o-lim  Carmelitkis,  1739."  Of  this  work,  which  is 
now  become  fcarce,  no  more  than  3cocopies  were  printed  on 
demy  paper,  ^5011  royal  paper,  and  25  on  a  fine  writing  royaL 
The  doclior  always  entertained  a  fond  hope  of  reprinting 
it,  like  his  "  Demollhenes,"  with  an  equal  quantity  otf 
notes  to  both  pages.  It  was  in  part  repubhfhed  &  Cam- 

[A]  About  the  fame  time  came  out  The  propofals    were    attacked  by   an 

proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Robert  anonymous    writt-r    in    "  The   Grub=> 

Stephens's    Latin    Thcfaurus    (\vhich  "  Street  Journal ;"  and  rhe  anonymous 

was  publifhed  in   four  volumes  folio,  editors  defended  themfelves  in  t(  The 

1734).    The  editors  were,  MefT.Tay-  "Weekly    Mifccllany."     The   con» 

Icr,  Johnfon  of  Magdalen,  Hutchin-  t/'ftverfy    is     preferved     among    Mr» 

left  «f  Trinity,-  and  Law  of  Chrift's.  Bowyer'S  «  Mikeiiancous  Trafts.'5 

I  &  bridge^ 
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bridge,  in  8vo.  1740,  under  the  title  of  "  Lyflae  Athe- 
"  nicnlis  Orationcs  Griecc  tV  Latinc,  ex  Interpretatione  ck 
"  cum  brcvibus  Notis  Joannis  Taylori  in  ufum  lludiofa? 
4<  Ju  vcntiitis."  At  the  end  of  this  volume  were  adver- 
tiicd,  as  juil  publifhed,  "  Propolals  for  printing  by  Sub- 
*•  fcri  priori,  a  new  and  correct  edition  of  Demoilhenes 
ik  and  jfcfchines,  byJohnTaylor,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
*'  College,  and  Regiftrar  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge." 
"  — \.  [\.  On  or  before  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Dccem- 

j  J 

*'  bet |iext  will  bepubliihed  (and  delivered  to  fubfcribers  if 
vk  ddircd)  '  Oratio  contra Lcptincm,'  which  begins  the  third 
"  volume  of  the  above-mentioned  work."   The  Dedication 
to  Lord  Carteret,  intended  for  the  firil  volume  (which  Dr. 
Taylor  did   not  live  to   publifh),   is  dated  Dec.  3,    1747; 
the  third  volume,    1748;    and  the    fecond,    1757.      Earl 
Granville,  then  lord  Carteret,  had  before  this   time   in- 
truded to  his  care  the  education  of  his  grandfons,  lord 
vifcount  Weymouth  and  Mr.  Thynne?  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
informs  us,   at  the  fame  time  laid  the  plan,   and  fuggeited 
the  methods,  of  their  education.      In  coniequence  of  this 
nobleman's  recommendation,   "  to  lay  out  the  rudiments 
"  of  civil  life,   and  of  focial  duties  ;  to  inquire  into  the 
*'  foundations  of  juftice  and  of  equity;  and  to  examine 
**  the  principal  obligations  which  arife  from  thofe  feveral 
"  connections  into  which  Providence  has   thought  pro- 
'*  per  to  diftribute  the  human  fpecies ;"  Dr.  Taylor  was  led, 
as  he  fays,   to  "  the  fyilem  of  that  people,  who,   without 
*'  any  invidious  comparifoii,  are  allowed  to  have  written 
<k  the  bell  comment  upon  the  great  volume  of  nature.'5 
Thefe  refearches  afterwards  produced  his  il  Elements  of 
*'  the  Civil  Law,"  printed  in  4to,    1755  and   1769;    and 
this  latter  work,  it  is  well  known,  occaiioned  a  learned, 
but  peevifh,  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  *'  Divine 
*'  Legation."     In  1742  he  publifhed  "  Commentarius  ad 
"  Legem  Decemviralem  de  inope  debitore  in  partes  diiie- 
4<  cando  :  quem  in  Scholis  furidicis  Cantabrigiae  Junii  22, 
*'  1741,   recitavit,   cum  pro   gradu  folenniter  refponderet, 
*'  Johannes  Taylor,  LL.  D.  Collegii  D.  Joannis  Socius. 
**  Accedunt  a  viris  eruditiffimis  confeftae,  nee  in  lucem 
haftenus  edit*,     Not«  ad  Marmor  Bofporanum   Jovi 
Urio  Sacrum.     DiiTertatio  de  voce  Yonane.     Explica" 
tio  Infcriptionis  in  antiquo  marmo'-e  Oxon.    De  Hifto- 
ricis  Anglicanis  Commentatio,"  410.     In  1743,  *' Ora- 
*'  tiones  Diiae,  ur.a  Demoiihenis   contra  Mediam,  altera 
'*  Lycurgi  contra  Leocratto,  Greece  &  Latine  ;  recenfuit, 

"  emendavit. 
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*'  emendavit,   notafque  addidit  Joannes  Taylor,  LL.  D. 
"  Coll.  D.   Johan.  Soc."     In  the  next  year,   *'  Marmor 
"  Sandvicenfe,  cum  Commentario  &,  Notis  Joannis  Tay- 
**  lori,  LL.  D."  being  a  DiiTertation  on  a  marble  brought 
into  England  by  lord  Sandwich  in    1739;    containing  a 
moft  minute  account  of  the  receipts   and  dilburfements 
of  the  three  Athenian  magiftrates  deputed  by  that  people 
to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  in  the  lOift  Olym- 
piad,   or   374  before  Chrift,  and  is  the  oldeft  infcriptioii 
whole  date  is  known  for  certain.     A  fermon  preached  at 
Biihop  Stortford  on  the  anniverfary  fchool-feaft,  Aug.  22, 
1749:  Another  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,    on  the 
faft-day,  Feb.  11,   1757. — He  was   admitted  an  advocate 
in  Doctors  Commons,   Feb.  15,   1741;  and  fucceeded  Dr. 
Reynolds,    as  Chancellor  of  the   diocefe  of  Lincoln,    in 
April  1744;  but  did  not  then  trunk  proper  to  enter  into 
orders.    By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  with- 
out date,  but  written  probably  in  1742,  when  lord  Carteret 
was  fecretary  of  ftate,  the  former  fays,  "  If  he  (Dr.  Tay 
"  lor)   ftill  perfifts  in  not  going  into  orders,  though  an 
"  Archbiihop  would  perfuade  him  to  it,  it  is  plain  he  is 
"  no  great  friend  to  the  Church,    though,    as    my  lord 
"  Halifax  faid  when  he  kept  Mr.  Addition  out  of  it,  I  be- 
"  lieve  it  is  the  only  injury  he  will  ever  do  it.     1  heartily 
"  with  he  may  be  more  agreeably,  he  will  fcarce  be  more 
"  ufefully,  employed.     Suppofing,   which  I  am  in  hopes 
"  of,    from  l)is  Qrace's  recommendation,    that  my  lord 
"  Carteret  mould  make  him  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries, 
&i  what  will  become  of  all  the  orators  of  the  ages  paft  ? 
"  Inftead  of  publifhing  the  lentiments  of  antient  Dema- 
*'  gogues,  his  whole  time  \yill  be  engroiTed  in  cooking  up 
"  and  concealing  the  many  fineries  of  modern  politicks. 
"  But,  however,  I  mould  rejoice  to  fee  him  fo  employed, 
*'  and  hope  there  is  fome  profpect  of  it."     His   prefer- 
ments,   after  he  entered  into  orders,  were,  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Buckingham ;  the  Reclory  of  Lawford  in  Eflex, 
in  April  1751  ;  the  Reiidenriaryihip  of  St.  Paul's,   in  July 
1757,  fucceeding  Dr.  Ttrrick,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
railed  to  the  fee  'of  Peterborough  exprefsly  to  make  the 
vacancy  ;  and  the  office  of  prolocutor  to  the  lower  houfe 
of  convocation  the  fame  year.    He  was  alfo  commiirary  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Stowe ;  was  a  valuable  member  both  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  his  name  being  dif- 
tinguimed  in  the  publications  of  each  ;  and  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  latter,  April  23,   1759,  and  at  the  next 
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meeting  one  of  their  Vice-prefidents.  He  was  edeerned: 
one  of  the  raoft  diiintereftcd  and  amiable,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  mod  learned,  of  his  profeflion;  and  died,  univerfally 
lamented  and  beloved,  April  4,  1766.  He  was  buried  in 
the  vault  under  St.  Paul's,  nearly  under  the  Litany-deik  ; 
where  there  is  an  epitaph  ;  and  another  inlcription  to  his 
memory  may  be  feen  in  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer," 
p.  65  ;  with  a  great  number  of  curious  particulars  in  re- 
fpeft  to  his  private  life  and  manners.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  an  octavo  edition  of  his  *'  Demofthenes."  in. 
two  volumes,  was  juil  finifhed  at  the  Univernty  prefs  [B]  ; 
and  four  iheets  only  of  an  "  Appendix  tQ  Suidas  [c]."  —  • 
Some  Remarks  of  Dr.  Taylor's  (and  alib  of  Mr.  Mark- 
land's)  were  inferted  in  Mr.  Folder's  "  ErTay  on  Accent 
*<  and  Quantity,  1763."  Several  of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions may  be  feen  in  the  *?  Gent.  Mag.  1779,"  and  in 
Nichols's  "  SeleaColleaion.  of  Poems." 

[B]  The  notes  only  were  wanting.  [c]  It  was  thus  advertifed  at  the 

Thefe  were  afterwards  added,  and  the  end  of  the  Svo  Lyfias,  1741  1  "  In  the 

book    publilbed   in    1769.      Without  '*  UniverfiJty  Prefs,   and   fhortly   wilj 

drawing  an  invidious  companion  be-  lt  he  published,  Appendix  Not  a  mm  in 

tween  the  typographical  labours  of  the  "  Suidae    Lexicon,    ad    paginas    Edit. 

Two  Universities.  Dr.  Taylor's  editions  "  Cantab.  A.  1705,  adcommodararum  :' 

of  the  Greek  Orators,  Should  they  be  "  colligente,    qui  &   fuas    etiam   ali- 

itslail  y*o&ut\.\.ov\s(quod  a-vortatDensl  ),  f(  quammultas  adjecit,  Joanne  Taylor, 

yrill  do  immortal  honour  to  the  Cam-  «'  A.  M.  Coll.  Joan.  Soc." 
tjridge  prefs. 

Temple's        TEMPLE   (Sir  WILLIAM),    ?in  eminent  Englifh 
ef°re  ftatefman,  and  very  polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Wil- 

' 


folio.—-'  liam  Temple,  of  Sheen  in  Surry,  mailer  of  the  rolls  and 
privy-counfellor  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by 
General  a  fifter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Henry  Hammond.  His  grand- 
honMy'  father,  Sir  William  Temple,  was  the  younger  fon  of  the 
Temples,  of  Temple  hall,  in  Leicefterihire,  and,  as  it 
feems,  the  raifer  of  his  family.  He  was,  at  firft,  fellow  of 
King's-college  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  mafrer  of  the 
free-fchool  ai  Lincoln,  then  fecretary  fucceflively  to  Sir- 
Philip  Sidney,  William  Davifon,  Efq;  one  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's fecretaries,  and  to  the  famous  Earl  of  EfTex  ; 
which  laft  he  ferved  while  he  was  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
In  1609,  upon  the  importunate  felicitation  of  Dr.  James 
IJlher,  he  accepted  the  provoitihip  of  Trinity-college  'in. 
Dublin  ;  after  which  he  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of 
the  mailers  of  the  chancery  in  Ireland.  He  died  about 
1626,  aged  72,  after  having  given  proof  of  his  abilities 
and  learning,  by  feveral  publications  in  Latin, 
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Our  Sir  William  Temple  was  born  at  London,  about 
1629;  and,  from  his  childhood,  difcovered  a  folid  pene- 
trating genius,  and  a  wonderful  defire  of  knowledge,  which 
his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  by  all  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  He  made  his  firft  application  to  letters' 
at  Penfhurll  in.  Kent,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Hammond,  who  was  then  minifler  of  that  parifh  ; 
and  from  thence  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at  Bifhop's  Stort- 
ford,  to  be  farther  inflru£ted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.  At  feventeen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Ema- 
nuei-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  the  great  and 
learned  Dr.  Cudworth  for  his  tutor ;  and,  about  a  year 
after,  left  the  univerfity,  in  order  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries.  He  went  into  France  in  1648  ;  and,  after 
fpending  two  years  there,  proceeded  to  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany.  In  thefe  travels,  he  made  himfelf  a  very 
compleat  mailer  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  tongues.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1654,  and  foon  after  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Oiborne  :  he  had  met  with  her 
in  the  lile  of  Wight,  in  1648,  when  King  Charles  was  a 
prifoner  in  Cariibrook-caftle';  and  accompanying  her  to 
Guernfey,  where  her  father  was  then  governor,  conceived 
a  paffion  for  her,  which  ended  in  marriage.  While  Eng- 
land was  governed  by  the  ufurpers,  he  lived  privately  with 
his  father  in  Ireland,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
{ludy  of  hiilory  and  phiiofophy.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
ChaEles  II.  he  began  to  put  himfelf  forward,  and  became 
a  member  of  parliament  in  Ireland  ;  but,  upon  being  fent 
over  hither  as  a  commimoner,  in  1662,  to  the  king, 
frefh  views  opened  themfelves  to  him  ;  and  he  only  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  in  order  to  tranfport  his  family  to  Eng- 
land. Though  his  parts  and  accompliihments  were  fuf- 
ficiently  known,  and  no  recommendations  of  them  were 
farther  neceflary,  yet  his  political  principles  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  mix  in  public  affairs,  till  the  Reftoration  in 
1660;  nor  would  thefe  fame  principles,  we  are  told,  al- 
low him  to  continue  in  bufmefs  any  longer  than  1680; 
when,  the  French  party  having  gained  the  afcendant,  he 
fent  his  fon  to  acquaint  the  king,  that  he  had  "'refolved 
"  to  pals  the  remainder  of  his  life  like  as  gooc\  a  private 
"  fubjeft  as  any  he  had,  but  never  to  meddle  with  any 
"  public  employment."  He  had  then  fpent  twenty  years 
in  the  bufmefs  of  the  ilate,  with  particular  honour  and 
fuccefs,  namely,  from  the  32d  to  the  52d  year  of  his  age; 
and  this,  it  fee'ms,  he  took  to  be  the  part  of  a  man's  life 
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moft  fit  to  be  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  his  prince  and 
country,  '*  the  reft  being,"  as  he  obferved,  "  too  much 
'•  taken  up  with  his  pleaiures  or  his  eafe." 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  his  negotiations  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  be  to  open  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  II's  reign,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  from 
us ;    but   two  great  events,    in  which  he  had  a  principal 
hand,  mayjuft  be  mentioned.     One  was,  the  triple  league 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  in  1668,  fomuch 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  diminution  of  the  threatening 
power  of  France.      The  other  was,  the  marriage   of  the 
prince   of   Orange   with  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  York.     Burnet  fays,  that  "  the  triple  leagus  was 
Vol.1.         «  certainly  the  mailer-piece  of  king  Charles's  life ;  and,  if 
'  "  he  had  ftuck  to  it,  would  have  been  both  the  ftrength 
"  and  the  glory  of  his  reign."     There  was  fomething  ve- 
ry great  in  fir  William  Temple* s  management  of  this  im- 
portant affair;  and  the  higheil  eloges  were  beftowed  on  him 
for  it.    -He  tranfacted  it  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  induftry, 
and  fuccefs ;  and  M.  De  Witt  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Aring- 
ton,    that,    "  as  it  was  impofTible  to  fend  a  minifter  of 
**  greater  capacity,  or  more  proper  for  the  temper  and  ge- 
"  nius  of  the  United  Provinces,  than  fir  William  Temple, 
"  fo  he  believed   no   other  perfon  either  would,  or  could, 
"  more  equatably  judge  of  the  difpofition  wherein  he  found 
"  the   States  to  anfwer  the  good   intention  of  the  king  of 
**  Great-Britain  :  and  that  fir  William  Temple  ought  not 
"  to  be  lefs  fatisfied  with  the  readinefs  with  which  the  States 
had  pafied   over  to  the  concluding  and  figning  of  thole 
treaties  for  which  he  came  thither,  than  their  high  migh- 
tinefles  were  with  his  conduct  and  agreeable  mannor  of 
dealing   in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  negotiation."     The 
States -general  likewife  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king 
of  Great-Britain,  dated  February  18,  1668: 

SIR, 

It  is  merely  in  compliance  to  cuftom,  that  we  do  our- 
•'  felves  the  honour  to  write  to  your  majefty,  in  anfwer  to 
"  the  letter  you  were  pleafed  to  fend  to  us,  relating  to  fir 
ic  William  Temple:  for  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  your 
"  majefty  has  feen  yourfelf  on  his  conduct,  by  the  fuccefs 
**  of  the  negotiation  committed  to  his  charge.     As  it  is  a 
"  thing  without  example,  that,  info  few  days,  three  fuch 
important  treaties  have  been  concluded :  fo  we  can  fay, 
that  the  addrefs,  vigilance,  and  fincerity  of  this  minifter 
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€e  are  alfo  without  example.  We  are  extremely  obliged  to 
"  your  majefty,  that  you  are  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  an  in* 
"  ilrument  ib  proper  for  confirming  that  flri£l  amity  and 
"  good  intelligence  which  the  treaty  at  Breda  had  fo  hap- 
*'  pily  begun;  and  we  are  bold  to'fay,  that,  if  your  ma- 
*'  jefty  continues  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  rniniflers,  the  knot 
"  will  loon  grow  too  fail  to  be  untied,  and  your  majefty 
**  will  ever  find  a  moft  particular  fatisfaftion  by  it,  as  well 
"  as  we,  who,  after  our  moft  hearty  thanks  to  your  majefty 
"  for  this  favour,  mail  pray  God,  &c." 

Sir  William  Temple  was  not  only  a  very  able  ftatefman 
and  negotiator,  but  alfo  a  very  polite  and  elegant  writer. 
As  many  of  his  works  in  this  way  have  been  publifhed,  at 
different  times,  as  .amount  to  two  volumes  in  folio ;  which 
have  alfo  been  printed  more  than  once  in  8vo,  and  very 
much  read.     His  "  Obfervations  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands"  were  published  in  one  vol.  8vo,    1672. 
His  "  Mifcellanea,"  confirming  of  ten  trails  upon  different 
fubjec"ts,are  in  two  volumes  8vo.  One  of  thefe  tracts  is  upon 
ancient  and  modern  learning ;  and  what  he  advanced  there,  See  article 
as  it  in  fome  meafure  gave  occafion  to,  fo  it  involved  him  pHALARas- 
in  the  controverfy,  which  was  ibon  after  agitated  here  in 
England,  concerning  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns.     His  "  Memoirs"  alfo  of  what  had  pafTed  in  his 
public  employments,  efpecially  thofe  abroad,  make  a  very 
entertaining  part  of  his  works.    They  were  written  in  three 
parts  ;  the  firft  of  which  began  with  his  journey  to  Munfter, 
contained  chiefly  his  negotiations  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
ended  with  his   firft  retirement  from  public    bufinefs,  in 
1671,  a  little  before  the  fecond  Dutch  war.     He  began  the 
fecond  part  with  the  approaches  of  the  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,   in  1673,  and  concluded  it  with  his  be- 
ing recalled  from  Holland,  in   February  1678-9,  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.     The  third  part  con- 
tains what  parled    from  this  peace  to  fir  William's    retire- 
ment.   The  fecond  part  of  thefe  "  Memoirs"  was  publifhed 
in  his  life-time,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  his  confent;  though 
it  is   pretended  that  they  were  written  only  for  the  ufe  of 
his   fon,  and  fent  into  the  world   without  his  knowledge. 
The  third  part  was  publiihed  by  Dr.  Swift,  in  1709,  ma- 
ny years  after  his  death.     The  firft  part  was  never  publifhed 
at  all ;  and  Dr.  Swift,  in  the  preface  to  the  third,  tells  us, 
that  "  fir  William   often  allured  him  he  had  burnt  thole 
"  Memoirs;  and  for  that  reafon  was  content  his    letters 
"  during  his  embafiies  at  the  Hague  and  Aix-la-ChapelJe 
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'*  (he  might  have  added  Munfter)  mould  be  printed  after 
*'  his  death,  to  fupply  that  lofs.  What  it  \vas,"  continues 
Swift,  "  that  moved  fir  William  Temple  to  burn  thofe 
*i  fril  Memoirs  may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured  from  fome 
*'  paflages  in  the  fecond  part  formerly  printed.  In  one  place 
"  the  author  has  thefe  words:  'My  lord  Arlington,  who 
"  made  Ib  great  a  figure  in  the  former  part  of  thefe  Memoirs, 
"  was  now  grown  out  of  all  credit,  &c.'  In  other  parts 
i;  he  tells  us,  *  That  that  lord  was  of  the  minifbry  which 
"  broke  the  triple  alliance,  advifcd  the  Dutch  war  and 
"  French  alliance,  and,  in  fhort,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
*c  thofe  ruinous  meafures  which  the  court  of  England  was 
*'  then  taking  :  fo  that,  as  I  have  been  told  from  a  good 
**  hand,  and  as  it  feems  very  probable,  "he  could  not 
*'  think  that  lord  a  peribn  fit  to  be  celebrated  for  his  part 
*-'  in  forwarding  that  famous  league,  while  he  was  fe- 
"  cretary  of  ilate,  who  had  made  fuch  counterpaces  to  de- 
?<•  ilroy  it." 

In  1693,  ^r  WiUiani  publilhed  an  anfwer  to  a  fcurrilous 
pamphlet,  intituled,  "  A  letter  from  Mr.  duCros  to  the  lord 
«'  — . ."  This  du  Cros  bore  very  impatiently  the  cha- 
racter which  fir  W7il!iam  had  given  him  in  the  fecond  part  of 
his  "  Memoirs/'  and  wrote  the  above  letter  to  abufe  him 
for  it.  In  1694,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  lady, 
who  was  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  as  well  as  a  good 
wife.  In  1695,  he  publifhed  "  An  introduction  to  the 
"  hiftory  of  England :"  fome  few  miftakes  were  noted  iri 
this  work.  Not  long  after  his  death,  Dr.  Swift,  then  do- 
jneflic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Berkley,  who  had  lived  many 
years  as  an  amanuenfis  in  fir  William  Temple's  family, 
publifhed  two  volumes  of  his  "  Letters,"  containing  an. 
account  of  the  moil  important  tranfaclions  that  paffed  in 
Chriflendorn,  from  1667  to  1672;  and,  in  1703,  a  third 
volume,  containing  "  Letters  to  king  Charles  II.  the  prince 
f4  of  Orange,  the  chief  minrfters  of  ilate,  and  other  perfons," 
In  8vo.  The  editor  informs  us,  that  thefe  papers  were  the 
lail  of  this  or  any  kind,  about  which  he  had  received  his  par- 
ticular commands  ;  and  that  they  were  corrected  by  himfelf, 
and  tranfcribed  in  his  life- time. 

After  fir  William  had  renounced  public  affairs,  in  1680, 
he  went  into  retirement,  and  divided  his  time  between  his 
books  and  his  gardens  ;  although,  in  the  mean  while,  he 
was  frequently  confulted  by  thofe  who  were  at  the  helm, 
efpecialry  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  even  vifited  for  that 
purpoie,  fometimes,  by  king  William.  He  died  towards 
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fjjeend  of  1700,  in  his  feventy-fecond  year,  at  Moor-park, 
pear  Farnham,  in  Surry  ;  where,  according  to  exprefs  di- 
rections in  his  will,  hj.s  heart  was  buried  in  a  filver  box, 
under  the  fun-dial  in  his  garden.  This  fun-dial,  we  are 
told,  was  oppofite  to  the  window  whence  he  ufed  to  con- 
template and  admire  the  works  of  nature  with  his  filler,  the 
•ingenious  lady  Giffard ;  who,  as  fhe  fharecl  and  eafed  the 
fatigues  of  his  voyages  and  travels  during  his  public  employ- 
ments, was  the  chief  delight  and  comfort  of  his  retirement 

*  ,  o 

in  old  age.  As  to  his  perfon,  his  feature  was  above  the 
middle  fize :  he  was  well-fet  and  well-fhaped ;  his  hair  chef- 
nut  brown,  his  face  oval,  his  forehead  large,  a  quick  pierc- 
ing eye,  and  a  fedate  and  philofophical  look.  F  hole  who 
have  endeavoured  to  fet  fir  William's  character  in  the  beft 
light,  have  allowed  him  to  have  had  fome  tincture  of  vanity 
and  fpleen ;  but  bifhop  Burnet  has  painted  him  horribly, 
and  muft,  therefore,  be  underilood  in  the  following  pafiage 
with  proper  limitations  and  reftriclions.  "  Sir  William  HiftoryeJ1 
*'  Temple,"  fays  he,  "  had  been  fent  over  the  fu miner  ^l"2, 

•    —  Ln*4t"i^*Sj 

"  before  to  Holland,  as  embaffador;  and  his  chief inilruc-  anno'  1674,' 
f*  tions  were,  to  dilpofe  all  people's  minds,  chiefly  the 
e<  prince's,  to  a  peace  :  but  the  prince  had  avoided  the 
"  feeing  him  till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Arling- 
"(  .ton  had  thrown  him  off,  when  he  went  into  the  French 
6t  intereil;  and  Temple  was  too  proud  to  bear  contempt, 
?'  or  forget  fueh  an  injury  foon.  He  was  a  vain  man,  mucli 
?'  blown  up  in  his  own  conceit,  which  he  mewed  too  inde- 
66  cently  pn  all  occafions.  He  had  a  true  judgement  in  all 
"  affairs,  and  very  good  principles  with  relation  to  go- 
f  vernment,  but  in  nothing  elfe.  He  fecmed  to  think,1 
?'•  that  things  were  as  they  are  from  ail  eternity;  at  leafr, 
61  he  thought  religion  was  fit  only  for  the  mob.  He  was 
?'  a  great  admirer  of  the  fe£t  of  Confucius  in  China,  who 
*'  were  atheiils  thenifelves,  but  left  religion  to  the  rab- 
**  ble.  He  was  a  corrupter  of  all  that  came  near  him  : 
"  and  he  delivered  himfelf  up  wholy  to  ftudy,  eafe,  and 
pleafure.  He  entered  into  a  clofe  friendihip  with  lord 
Danby,  who  depended  much  on  him,  and  was  directed 
in  all  his  notions  as  to  foreign  affairs  by  him:  for  no 
man  ever  came  into  the  miniflry,  who  nnderftood  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe  fo  little  as  he  did."  Burnet's  dilnffeclion 
to  fir  William  Temple  arofe,  as  appears,  from  fir  William's 
holding  and  propagating  irreligious  principles  ;  he  allows 
him,  however,  to  have  been  a  truly  great  ftatefman,  and, 
in  the  very  next  words  to  tljofe  jufl  cited,  refers  his  reader 
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for  "  an  account  of  our  affairs  beyond  fea,  to  his  letters;  in 
"  which,"  fays  Burnet,  "  they  are  very  truly  and  fully  fet 
"  forth." 

Sir  William  Temple  hac'  one  fon,  John  Temple,  efq;  a 
man  of  great  abilities  and  accompliihments,  and  who,  foon 
after  the  Revolution,  was  appointed  fecretary  at  war  by  king 
William ;  but  he  had  fcarce  been  a  week  in  that  office,  when 
he  drowned  himfelf  at  London-bridge.  This  extraordinary 
affair  happened  the  i/j-th  of  April  1689,  when  Mr.  Temple, 
having  fpent  the  whole  morning  at  his  office,  took  a  boat 
about  noon,  as  if  he  deiigned  to  go  to  Greenwich  ;  when 
he  had  got  a  little  way,  he  ordered  the  waterman  to  fet  him 
afhore,  and  then  making  fome  difpatches  which  he  had  for- 
got, proceeded.  Before  he  call  himfelf  away,  he  dropped 
in  the  boat  a  milling  for  the  waterman,  and  a  note  to  this 
effect.: 

"  My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
*'  form,  has  done  the  king  and  kingdom  a  great  deal  of 
**  prejudice.  I  wifh  him  all  happinefs,  and  abler  fervants 
"  than 

"  JOHN  TEMPLE." 

It  was  thought,  at  firft,  that  he  thereby  meant  his  in- 
capacity for  the  fecretaryfhip  at  war,  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  he  had  aiked  the  king  leave  to  reiign  it  the  day  before  ; 
but  then  it  was  obferved,  that  he  had  been  melancholy  for 
fome  months  paft,  as    alfo  that  the  great  prejudice  to  the 
king's   affairs,  mentioned  in  his  note,  could  not  be  occa- 
iioned  by  any  miftakes  committed  in  a  place  in  which  he 
had  yet  done  little  or  nothing.     Another  caufe   of  his  me- 
lancholy is  affigncd,  which  carries  more  probability,  arid> 
Boysr's       for  wrant  of  a  better,  is  like  to  pafs.     General  Richard  Ha- 
Memoirs  of  milton  being  upon  fufpicion  confined  in  the  Tower,   Mr.. 
L;*  ?  •   Temple  vrfited  him  fometimes,  upon  the  fcore  of  a  former 
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onsofs.r    acquaintance;  when  difcourfmg  upon  the  prefent  juncture 
waiiam      of  affairs,  and  how  to  prevent  the  effuiion  of  blood  in  Ire- 
erj$e>&c  land,  the  general  faid,  "  That  the  belt  way  was,  to  fend  thi- 
1715,  8vo.  "  ther  a  perfon  in  whom  Tyrconnel  could  truft ;  and  he  did 
"  not  doubt,  if  fuch  a  perfon  gave  him  a  true  account  of 
*'  things  in  England,  he  would  readily  fubmit."  Mr.  Tem- 
ple communicated  this  overture  to  the  king,  who  approv- 
ing of  it,  and  looking  upon  general  Hamilton  to  be  the  pro- 
pereft  perfon  for  fuch  a  fervice,  aiked  Mr.  Temple  whether 
he  could  be  truiled  ?  who  readily  engaging  his  word  for  him, 
Hamilton  was  fent  to  Ireland ;  but,  inilead  of  difcharging 
6  the 
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the  commiffion  he  was  fent  on,  and  perfuading  Tyrconnel 
to  fubmit,  encouraged  him  as  much  as  poffible  to  iland 
out,  and  offered  him  his  amftance,  which  Tyrconnel  glad- 
ly accepted.  Mr.  Temple  contracted  an  extreme  melancholy 
upon  Hamilton's  defertion ;  and  though  the  king  encouraged 
him,  being  convinced  of  his  innocence,  could  not  reftrain 
it  from  bringing  him  to  the  above  untimely  end.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, in  the  mean  time,  bore  this  terrible  misfortune  amaz- 
ingly well;  but  derived  his  firmnefs,  if  he  be  rightly  re-* 
prefented,  from  a  very  (ingular  principle,  namely,  that 
"  a  wife  man  might  diipoie  of  himfelf,  and  make  his  life  Boyer'sMc- 
"  as  fhort  as  he  pleated."  -  *<»"»&*• 

Mr.  Temple  had  married  mademoifelle  Du  Pleffis  Rom-  * 
bouillet,  a  French  lady,  who  had  by  him  two  daughters, 
to  whom  Sir  William  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  eftate ; 
but  with  this  exprefs  condition,  that  they  fhould  not  marry 
frenchmen  :  "  a  nation,"  fays  Boyer,  '*  to  whom  Sir  Wil- 
"  liam  ever  bore  a  general  hatred,  upon  account  of  their 
"  imperioufnefs  and  arrogance  to  foreigners." 

TEMPLE  MAN    (PETER),    M.  D.    an  eminent  Anecdotes 
attorney  at  Dorchefter  in  the  county  of  Dorfet   (by  Mary  of  5?Ty?*' 

rrv    i  TT  ii          bv  Nichols. 

daughter  or  Robert  Hayries,  a  gentleman  who  was  bred  at  p.  275. 
Wadham-college,  Oxford,  and  became  a  merchant  at 
Briftol,  but  when  advanced  in  years  quitted  bufmefs  and 
retired  to  Yeovil  in  Somerfetihire),  who  died  1749,  and 
his  widow  nineteen  years  after  him,  aged  93.  Dr.  Tern- 
pieman  was  born  March  17,  1711,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Charter-houfe  (not  on  the  foundation),  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  with  cliflinguimed  reputation.  During 
his  residence  at  Cambridge,  by  his  own  inclination,  in 
conformity  with  that  of  his  parents,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  with  a  deiign  to  enter  into  holy  or- 
ders ;  but  after  ibme  time,  from  what  caufe  we  know  not, 
he  altered  his  plan,  and -applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyiic.  In  the  year  1736,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and  the  Profefibrs 
of  the  other  branches  of  medicine  in  that  celebrated  uni- 
verfity,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  or  more.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  1739,  he  returned  to  London,  with  a  view  to 
enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profeffion,  lupported  by  a  hand- 
iome  allowance  from  his  father.  Why  he  did  not  fucceed 
in  that  line  \vas  eafy  to  be  accounted  for  by  thofe  who 
knew  him.  lie  was  a  man  of  a  very  liberal  turn  of  mind, 

ef 
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of  general  erudition,  with  a  large  acquaintance  amongfl! 
the  learned  of  different  f>rofefli0ns,  hut  of  an  indolent,  in- 
adiM-  dilpolition  ;  he  could  not  enter  into  juntos  with  peo- 
p[e  that  wcrt  not  to  his  liking;  he  could  not  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  to  IK  met  with  at  tea-tables  ;  he  could  not 
intriguj  \\ith  mules,  nor  affociatc  with  the  various  knots 
of  pert,  inlipid,  well  bred,  impertinent,  good  humoured, 
malicious  goffips,  that  are  often  found  lo  ufeful  to  introduce 
a  young  phyiician  into  practice  ;  hut  rather  chofe  to  employ 
his  time  at  home  in  the  pcruialofr  an  ingenious  author,  or 
to  fpend  an  Attic  evening  in  a  ielect  company  of  men  of 
lenfe  and  learning.  In  this  he  refcmhlcd  his  brother  Arm- 
ilrong,  whole  limited  practice  in  his  profeffion  was  owing 
to  the  lame  caufe.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 750  he  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Fothergill  (by  Dr.  Cuming),  with  a  view 
of  inllituting  a  Medical  Society,  in  order  to  procure  the: 
eariieil  intelligence  of  every  improvement  in  phyfic  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  An  extract  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters [A]  will  give  fome  idea  of  this  plan,  which  never  took 
effect.  At  the  fame  period  he  tells  his  friend,  "  Dr.  Meact 
*'  has  very  generoufly  offered  to  affifl  me  with  all  his  in- 
**  terciil  for  fiicceeding  Dr.  Hall  at  the  Charter-houfe, 
s'  whole  death  has  been  for  fome  time  expected.  Infpired 
*'  with  gratitude,  I  have  ventured  out  of  my  element  (as 
*'  you  will  plainly  perceive),  and  fent  him  an  Ode  [?,]." 
Dr.  Templemari's  epitaph  on  Lady  Lucy  Meyrick  (the 

[A]  "  I  fpent   the  whole  afternoon  ft  extract  out  of  the  French  Memoirs, 

*•'  yeikrday  with  Dr.  Fothegill  in  fet-  "  German     Ephemerides,    Sec.     fuch 

"  ding  the  pUn  of  our  dcfigo,  which  *'  things  as  fhall  appear  to  the  Society 

'*  in  fhort  in  this  :  By  a  fetiled  regu-  <(  to  be    ufeful  difcoveries  or  obferva- 

"  lar  correfpc  ndence   in  the  principal  "  tions,    and  not   fufnciently   knova 

'*  cities  of  Europe,  to    Have  the  moil  <{   or  attf-nde'l   to.     The  greattii  diHi- 

•£  early    intelligence  of  tl»e    improve-  "  culty    lying  on  us  is  the  choice   •>: 

*'  ments  in  chemiftry,  anatomy,  bo-  "  ptoper  perfons  to  execute  this  deficro  j 

"  tar;v,  chirurgsry,  with  accounts  of  *'  fome  being  too  much  taken  up  in  bu- 

61  epidemical    difeafes,    frate    of   the  "   fir.efs,  and  others  jullly  cxception- 

'*  weather,  remarkable  cafes,  obferva-  "  able  as  being  untraftable,  prefumy- 

"  tions  and  ufeful  medicines.     A  fo-  t(  tuous,  and  overbearng.     The  mt-n 

-<  ciety  to  be  formed  here  in  town,  to  "  of  bufmefs,    however,    v.'iii   be   of 

*'  meet    regularly   once    a  week,    at  t(  fome  ufe  to   us,  in  communicating 

*'  which  meeting  all  papers  tranfmit-  "  remarkable   cafes  and  occurrences. 

*'  ted  to  be  read,  a-.id    fuch  as  are  ap-  "  Such    a  work    will  require   a  great" 

*'•  proved  of  to  be  publilhcd  in  iIu-En-  "  number  of  handsj  and  bcfides  good 

fi  glilh  larguage,  in    the    manner  of  "  abilities,  it  will   he    necei'^vy    they 

'*  our   Philolophkal  Tunfadlions  ;  a  "  ihould  be  good    fort  of  men  too." 

*(  pamphlet  ofzs.  or  2s.  6d.  once  in  MS.  Letter  to  Dr.  Curoing. 
*'  rhi'ee  months.     In  a  dearth  of  new         [B]  Sec  this  in  the  '*  Anecdotes/* 

"     \..^t  on  each  of  ihtfe   head;,  to  p.  276, 

only 
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Englifh  copy  of  verfes  of  his  writing  that  we  know  of) 
:<s  printed  in  the  eighth  vain  me  of  the  "  Seleft  Collection 
s*  of  Mifcellany  Poems,  1781."  In  1 753  he  publifned  the 
firfl  volume  of  "  Curious  Remarks  and  Obfervations  in 
"  Phyfic,  Anatomy,  Chirurgery,  Chemillry,  Botany,  and 
*;  Medicine^  extracted  from  the  Hiftory  and  Memoirs  of 
"  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans  ;"  and  the  fe- 
cond  volume  in  the  fucceeding  year.  A  third  was  pro- 
mifed,  but  we  believe  never  printed.  It  appears  indeed  that 
if  he  had  met  with  proper  encouragement  from  the  public, 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  extended  the  work  to  twelve 
volumes,  with  an  additionl  one  of  Index,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  pitblifh  two  fuch  volumes  every  year  [c].  His 
translation  of  "  Norden's  Travels"  appeared  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1757  ;  and  in  that  year  he  was  editor 
of "  Select  Cafes  and  Confutations  in  Phyfic,  by  Dr. 
"  Woodward,"  8vo,  On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Britifb 
Mufeum  in  1753,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  reading-room,  which  he  refigned  on  being  chofen^ 
in  1760,  Secretary  to  the  then  newly  inflituted  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  In  1762,  he  was 
elected  a  correfponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  oi 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  aifo  of  the  Oecoiiomical  Society  at 
Berne.  Very  early  in  life  Dr.  Templeman  was  afflicted 
with  fevere  paroxyfms  of  an  afthmafo],  which  eluded  the 
force  of  all  that  either  his  own  fkill>  or  that  of  the  moft 
eminent  phyficians  then  living,  could  fuggefl  to  him  ;  and 
it  continued  to  harrafs  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
Sept,  23,  1769.  He  was  eileemed  a  perfon  of  great  learn- 
ing, particularly  with  .refpeft  to  languages,  fpoke  French, 
with  great  fluency,  and  left  the  character  of  a  humane, 

[cj  Thus  circumftance  is  taken  from  ever,  and   in  regular   attacks  lik«  xn 

«ne   of  his  own    letters,  in    which  he  ague.     His  friends   thought   him   in  a 

adds,  "  Ail  my  golden  cream  is  at  an  galloping  confumption ;    and  bv  their 

*c  cud;  for  though  1  have  the  fatisfac-  advice  he  wont  to  Hirnyftead  to  drink 

"  tion  to  have  the    appiaufe  of   thofe  affes    milk.     "   Af;er  'odging  there," 

*'  v/hofe  judgement  I    value,  yet   the  he  fays,  "  to   no  manner  of   purpoie 

**  generality  of  the  world  do  not  givfe  "  more  than  a  r.Tonth,    1  returned  to 

*'   me    liu.h  encouragement  as  t-ven  to  ft  town,  and  now    be^.in    to   think    I 

t(  pay    my    exnences.      I    could    rail  "  had  ncih'-'.ig  ^ile  ti  do  but  LO  apply 

•'  heartily;    but   it   fignifies    nothing  "  to  quackery,  and  hehtated   a  little 

"  for  poor    Bayes  to  fume,  when  the  *'   betwixt   Ward  "and    the   Bifhop  of 

*f  upper  gallely  is  difpoled  to  hifs  and  tf  Cloyne.       I    concluded,      however, 

*'  pelt."     MS.  Letter.  "  that    ihe  fiift    plsce  was  die  to  tus 

[nj   In  1745  ^e  rn^otioned  this  dif-  "  Church,     and    accordingly  enteioi 

order  to  a  medical   friend  as  returning  t(  upon  T«  -water,"     MS.  Letter, 
violently  and  frequently   thaa 

generous. 
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generous,  and  polite  member  of  fociety  [E].  Of  his  two 
brothers,  Giles  is  now  reftor  of  Winborn  St.  Giles's  and 
of  Chefliborn,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  to  which  he  wa* 
prefented  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  and  Lord  Rivers. 
Kathaniel,  iblicitor  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  one  of  the  fixty 
clerks  in  Chancery,  and  one  of  the  commirTioners  of  hack- 
ney coaches,  died  Dec.  21,  1774.  Dr.  Templeman's  un- 
cle William  was  afro  an  attorney,  and  was  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Dorfet  from  the  accemon  of 
George  II.  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1754.  He  married 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Andrew  Purchafe,  alderman  of  Dor- 
chefler,  and  great  grand-daughter  to  bimop  Ironlide,  by 
whom  he  had  four  fons,  now  living;  William,  fteward  to 
the  late  Prince  of  Wales  for  Dorfet  and  Somerfet  for  feveral 
years  to  the  time  of  the  Prince's  death,  and  now  one  of 
the  CommiiTioners  of  the  Lottery  ;  Nathaniel,  rector  of 
Aimer  and  Loders  1753-4  and  of  The  Holy  Trinity  and 
St.  Peter  in  Dorcheiler,  1681  ;  -Richard,  re£lor  of  St. 
James,  Shafteibury,  and  of  Compton  Abbas  or  Weft 
Compton  ;  and  John,  an  attorney-at-law  in  Dorchefter. 

[ E^  It  may  not  be  improper  to  dif-  mafter  in  the  town   of  St.    Edmund's 

tinguifh    Dr.    Templeman    from    Mr.  Bury.    Both  arc  often  confounded,  and 

Thomas   Templcman,    the    author  of.  the    latter  often    appears  in  quotations 

*'  Engraved  Tables,  containing  Calcu-  with  the  Doftor's  degree  of  the  former. 

"  lations  of  the  number  of  fquare  Feet  There  was  no   confangumity   betwixt 

**  and  People  in  the  feveral  Kingdoms  the  Doftor  and  thii  man's  family. 
**  of  the  World  j"  who  was  a  wriung- 

TENTERS  (DAVID),  a  Flemifh  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  1582,  and  received  the  riril  rudiments  of 
his  art  from  the  famous  Rubens,  who  coniidered  him,  at 
length,  as  his  moil  deferring fcholar.  On  leaving  Rubens, 
be  began  to  be  much  employed  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  wras 
in  a  condition  to  take  a  journey  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he 
•rixed  himfelf  with  Adam  Elfheimer,  who  was  then  in  great 
vogue;  of  whofe  manner  he  became  a  thorough  mailer, 
-wirhout  neglecting  at  the  fame  time  the  ftudy  of  other 
great  mailers,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  deepeft 
myileries  of  their  practice.  An  abode  of  ten  years  in  Italy 
enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the  firft  in  his  fiyle  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  a  happy  union  in  the  fchools  of  Rubens  and 
Elfheimer  formed  in  him  a  manner  as  agreeable  as  diverting. 
When  Teniers  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  entirely 
employed  himfelf  in  painting  fmall  pictures,  filled  writh  fi- 
gures of  perfons  drinking,  chymifts,  fairs,  and  merry  mak- 
ings, with  a  number  of  country  men  and  women.  He  fpread 

£• 
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fo  much  tafte  and  truth  through  his  pictures,  that  nature 
hardly  produced  a  jufter  effect.  The  demand  for  them  was 
universal ;  and  even  his  mailer  Rubens  thought  them  an 
ornament  to  his  cabinet,  which  was  as  high  a  compliment 
as  could  be  paid  them.  Teniers  drew  his  own  character  in 
his  pictures,  and  in  all  his  fubjedts  every  thing  tends  to  joy 
and  pleafure.  He  was  always  employed  in  copying  after 
nature,  whatsoever  prelented  itfelf;  and  he  accultomed 
his  two  fons  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  paint  nothing 
but  from  that  infallible  model,  by  which  means  they  both 
became  excellent  painters.  Thefe  are  the  only  difciples 
we  know  of  David  Teniers  the  elder,  who  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1649,  aSe<^  67. 

David  Teniers,  hisTon,  was  bo  mat  Antwerp  in  1610,  and 
was  nick-named  "  The  Ape  of  Painting;"  for  there  was 
no  manner  of  painting  but  what  he  imitated  fo  exactly, 
as  to  deceive  even  the  niceft  judges.  He  improved  greatly 
on  the  talents  and  merit  of  his  father,  and  his  reputation, 
introduced  him  to  the  favour  of  the  great.  The  archduke 
Leopold  William  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber; 
and  all  the  pictures  of  his  gallery  were  copied  by  Teniers, 
and  engraved  by  his  direction.  Teniers  took  a  voyage  to 
England,  to  buy  feveral  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  mafters 
for  count  Fuenfaldegna,  who,  on  his  return,  heaped  favours 
on  him.  Don  John  of  Auflria,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  fet 
fo  great  a  value  on  his  pictures,  that  they  built  a  gallery  t>n 
purpofe  for  them.  Prince  William  of  Orange  honoured 
him  with  his  friendfhip  ;  Rubens  eileemed  his  works,  and 
afftfted  him  with  his  advice.  His  principal  talent  was  land- 
Ikip,  adorned  with  fmall  figures.  He  painted  men  drink- 
ing and  fmoaking,  chemrfts,  elaboratories,  country  fairs , 
and  the  like  :  his  fmall  figures  are  fuperior  to  his  large  ones, 
The  distinction  between  the  works  of  the  father  and  the  foil 
is,  that  in  the  fon's  you  difcover  a  finer  touch  and  a  freiher 
pencil,  and  a  greater  choice  of  attitudes,  and  a  better  dif- 
pofition  of  figures.  The  father  retained  fomething  of  the 
tone  of  Italy  in  his  colouring,  which  was  ftronger  than  the 
fon's,  but  his  piftu  res  have  lefs  harmony  and  union:  be- 
lides,  the  foil  ufed  to  put  at  the  bottom  of  his  pictures,, 
"  David  Teniers,  junior."  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1694, 
aged  84. 

His  brother  Abraham  was  a  good  painter  ;  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  his  father  and  brother  in  the  exprefiion  of  his 
characters,  and  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-ofcuro,  though 
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inferior  in  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  touch,  and  the  lightnefs 
of  his  pencil. 

£Sion!r  TENISON  (Dr.  THOMAS),  archbifhop  of  Can- 
iry'  terbuiy,  was  born  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgeihire,  Sept. 
29,  1636,  and  educated  at  the  free-fchool  in  Norwich. 
Thence  he  went  to  Corpus  Chrrfli  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  both  in  arts  and  divinity,  at  the 
regular  fealbn.  He  was  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  while  the  fanatical  government  Jailed, 
ftudied  phyfic,  but  afterwards  went  into  orders.  He  was 
fome  time  ininiiler  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  Canbridge, 
where  he  attended  the  lick  inhabitants  in  the  plague  of 
1665,  for  which  he  had  a  piece  of  plate  prefented  to  him 
by  his  panihiciiers.  His  riril  preferment  of  any  confe- 
quence  was  the  rectory  of  Holy  well  in  Huntingdonshire, 
to  which  lie  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Manchcfter. 
He  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  abilities  and  learning; 
and  in  1670  gave  a  "public  fpeclmen  of  them,  by  pmb- 
Ilfhing  in  8vo,  "  The  creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined. 
"  in  a  feigned  conference  between  him  and  a  fludent  in 
"  divinity."  Fie  fhewed  himfcif  very  active  againft  tlu- 
growth  of  Popery,  both  in  king  Charles's  and  king  James's 
reign.  Under  the  former,  in  1678,  he  publimed  "  A 
"  difcourfe  upon  idolatry  :"  under  the  latter,  when  the 
controverfy  with  the  Papifts  was  profeffedly  agitated,  he 
pubiifhed  eight  or  nine  pamphlets.  In  1679,  he  put  out 
in  Svo,  "  Baconiana :  or,  Certain  genuine  remains  of  Sir 
"  Francis  Bacon,  &c."  In  1680  he  was  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  London:  and,  the 
year  after,  pubHlhed  a  fermon  upon  "  The  djicretion  of 
"  giving  alms,"  which  was  attacked  by  Pouiron,  a  Jefuit. 
In  1683,  during  the  fevere  fr oft,  his  private  difburfements 
to  the  poor 'amounted  to  above  3001.  In  1685,  he  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  morning  of  his  ex- 
ecution. In  1688,  Dr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  at  that  time  under  fufpeniion,  was  reflored  to  the 
exerciie  of  his  mimfterial  office,  chiefly  by  his  intercit. 
In  1689  he  was  one  of  the  ecclefiafncal  commiffiohers  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  matters  to  be  laid  before  the  convoca- 
tion; aud  pubijfhed  "  A  difcourfe  concerning  th-<r  eccle- 
"  ilaltical  cominiilion  opened  in  the  Jerufalem-chamber, 
*'Q&,  10, 1689."  The  26th  of  this  month  he  v,-as  prefented, 
.by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
T/mdon.  While  he  was  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  he  made 
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feveral  donations  to  the  faid  parifh  ;  and,  among  others, 
endowed  a  free-fchool  for  it,  aad  built  a  handfome  library, 
which  he  furnifhed  with  ufeful  books.  In  1691,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  fee  of:  Lincoln  ;  and,  in  1694,  upon  the 
death  of  Tillotfon,  to  that  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Kennct 
obferve^,  that,  upon  tke  death  of  archbiihop  Tillotfon,  Complete 
4i  it  was  the  folicitous  care  of  the  court  to  fill  up  the  fee  ofr/  °il7J 

*  .i_*nfcri«nuy 

<;  Canterbury.     The  rirll  perfon  that  ieemed  to  be  offered  Vol.  Hi. 
"  to  the  eye  of  the  world,   was  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  biihop  of  ?•$;&• 

Worceiler  ;  but  his  great  abilities  had  railed  fome  envy 

and  fome  jealoufy  of  him  :  and,  indeed,  his  body  would 
"  not  have  borne  the  fatigues  of  fucha  itation.  Even  the 
*'  bifhop  of  Briiloi,  Dr.  John  Hall,  mafter  of  Pembroke4- 
4 *  college,  Oxford,  was  recommended  by  a  great  party  of 
"  men,  who  had  an  opinion  or  his  great  piety  and  modera- 
**  tion.  But  the  perfon  molt  efleemed  by  their  majeilies? 
**  and  moft  univerlally  approved  by  the  miniilry,  and  the 
*'  clergy,  and  the  people,  was  Dr.  Teuilbn,  bifhop  of 
4<  Lincoln,  who  had  been  exemplary  in  every  flation  of 
"  his  life,  had  reilored  a  neglected  large  diocefe  to  fome 
61  discipline  and  good  order,  and  had  before,  in  the  office 
"  of  a  parochial  miniiler,  done  as  much  good  as,  perhaps, 
"  was  poilible  for  any  one  man  to  do.  It  was  with  great 
"  importunity,  and  after  rejecting  better  offers,  that  he  was 
"  prevailed  with  to  take  the  biihopric  of  Lincoln;  and  it 
"  was  with  greater  reludtancy,  that  he  now  received  their 
"  majeities  defiie  and  command  for  his  tranflation  to 
"  Canterbury." 

He  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  good  archbifhop  for 
twenty  years,  and  died  at  Lambeth,  Dec.  14,  1715,  in 
his  79th  year.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Love, 
mailer  of  Benet-college  in  Cambridge,  who  died  about 
a  year  before  him.  His  funeral  fermon  on  queen  Mary 
occafionedfc  letter  to  him,  dated  March  29,  1695,  and  faid 
to  be  written  by  Dr.  Kenn,  the  deprived  bifhop  of  Bath 
and  Weils.  In  1705  he  received  a  letter  from  the  princefs 
Sophia,  eleclrefs  dowager  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg, 
which  we  will  fubjoin,  becaufe  it  is  curious  and  interefling. 
"  My  Lord,  " 

"  I  received  your  grace's  letter.  You,  have  no  reafon  to 
"  make  anyexcufe  that  you  have  not  written  to  me  more 
"  often  ;  for  I  do  not  judge  of  people's  friendship  for  me 
"  by  the  good  words  they  give  :  but  I  depend  upon  your  in- 
44  tegrity,  and  what  you  tell  me  in  general  of  the  honeft 
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"  men  in  England.     I  defire  -no  farther  aflurance  of  their 
good  will  and  afTe£tion  to  me,  unlefs  they  think  it  necef- 
iary  for  the  good  of  the  Proteilant  religion,  the  public  li- 
berties of  Europe,  and  the  people  of  England.     I  thank 
God,  I  am  in  good  health,  and  live  in  quiet  and  content 
here  :  therefore  I  have  no  reafon  to  defire  to  change  my 
wav  of  living,  on  the  account  of  any  perfonal  fatisfaclion 
I  can  propoie  to  myfelf.     However,  I  am  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  comply  with  whatever  can  be  deiired  of  me  by 
my  friends,  in  cafe  that  the  parliament  think  that  it  is 
"  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  to  invite  me  into  England. 
6k  But  I  fnppofe  they  will  do  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will 
"  make  my  coming  agreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  I  mall 
<c  ever  honour,  and  endeavour  to  deferve  her  favour  ;  of 
*k  which  fne  hath   given  me  many  public  demo  nitrations, 
by  what  me  hath  done  for  me  in  England  and  Scotland, 
which  you  can  judge  of  more  particularly  :  and  I  muil 
remember,  that  me  ordered  me  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 
churches.     I  doubt  not  but  her  majeily  is  as  much  in- 
clined,  at  prefent,  to  eilablim  the   fafety  of  the  three 
kingdoms  upon  fuch  a  foot,  that  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  leail  hazard  that  is  poffible,  and  that  fhe  will  begin 
with  England.     Mr.  How  has   acquainted  me  with  her 
majeily's  good  inclinations  for  my  family,  which  makes 
me  think  that,  perhaps,  her  majeily  fees  this  is  a  proper 
time  for  her  to  exprefs  herfelf  in  our  favour :  but  whether 
I  am  right  in  this  point  or  no,  my  friends  in  England 
can  beil  judge.     It  is  but  reafon  able  that  I  mould  fubmit 
myfelf  to  their  opinions  and  advice  ;  and  I  depend  moll 
upon  what  your  grace  mall  advife,  which  will  ever  have 
the  greateil  weight  •with  me.    Therefore  I  write  the  more 
plainly  to  you,  and  tell  you  my  thoughts,  that  you  may 
communicate  them  to  all  you  think  fit :  for  they  will  then 
fee  that  I  have  a  great  zeal  for  the  good  of  England,  and 
a  moil  iincere  refpedl  for  the  queen.     This  is  the  beil 
proof  I  can  give,  at  prefent,  of  my  eiteem  for  your  grace  ; 
but  I  mall  be  glad  of  further  opportunities  to  allure  you 
that  I  am,  and  mall  ever  be,  moil  iincerely,  my  Lord, 
"  Votre  tres  affectionnee  a  vous  fervir, 

"  SOPHIE  EIe£lrice." 

The  Life  of  TERENTIUS  (PtJBLius),  or  TERENCE,  an 
T5re"ce  ancient  dramatic  writer  among  the  Romans,  was  a  native 
Suetonius,  of  Carthage,  and  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  560.  He  was 
witk  the  brought  early  to  Rome,  among  other  flaves,  and  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  a  generous  mailer,  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Ro-  note?  of  ir 
man  fenator,  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  uncommon  parts, 
that  he  gave  him  firil  a  good  education,  and  afterwards  his  her 
liberty.  He  received  his  name,  as  well  as  his  liberty,  from  tlon  °r.his 
Terentius  Lucanus,  as  the  cuilom  was  ;  and  thus,  by  a  fin-  crufiuS*1" 
gular  fatality,  fays  madam  Dacier,  while  he  has  immor-  Lives,  ot" the 
tallied  the  name  of  his  mailer,  has  not  been  able  to  preferve  Roman  Po- 
his  own.  His  merit  foon  recommended  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance and  familiarity  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  and  iuch 
was  his  friendfhip  with  Scipio  and  La'lius,  that  his  rivals 
and  enemies  took  occ&fion  from  thence  to  fay,  that  his 
plays  were  compofed  by  thofe  noblemen.  Suetonius  re- 
Jgtes  a  ilory  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  may  feem  to 
Confirm  fach  a  furmife  :  it  is,  that  on  the  lil  of  March, 
which  was  the  feailof  the  Roman  ladies,  Laelius  being  de- 
fired  by  his  wife  to  fup  a  little  fooner  than  ordinary,  he 
prayed  her  not  to  diilurb  him  ;  and  that>  coming  very  late 
to  fupper  that  night,  he  faid,  he  had  never  compofed 
any  thing  with  more  pleafure  and  fuccefs  ;  when,  being 
aiked  by  the  company  what  it  was,  he  repeated  forne  verfes 
out  of  the  third  fceue  of  the  fourth  aft  in  the  "  Heauton- 
timorumenos."  Terence  takes  notice  of  this  report,  in  his 
prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  and  does  not  offer  to  refute  it ; 
but  Suetonius  fays,  that  he  forebore,  in  complaifance  to  his 
patrons,  who  might  pombly  not  be  difpleaied  with  it :  and, 
indeed,  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Heautontimorumenos," 
Terence  defired  the  auditors  not  to  credit  the  ilanderous 
reports  of  his  brother  writers.  It  is  very  poffible,  that  Sci- 
pio  and  Laelius  might  fometimes  amufe  themfelves  with 
compoiing  a.  fcene  or  two  for  a  poet,  writh  whom  they 
converfed  fo  familiarly  i  but  the  plays  were  certainly 
Terence's. 

We  have  fix  of  them  remaining,  and  probably  one  or 
two  are  loft,  for  the  "  Andria"  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
his  firil.  The  very  prologue  to  this  play  intimates  the  con- 
trary ;  and  the  circumilance  related  by  Suetonius,  about 
Terence's  reading  his  firil  piece  toCaecilius,  proves  the.  "An- 
dria" not  to  have  been  it,  and  that  Suetonius  has  miilaken 
the  name  of  the  play  ;  for  Caecilius  died  two  years  before 
the  "  Andria"  was  brought  on  the  fiage.  Csecilius  was 
the  befl  poet  of  the  age,  and  near  fourfcore  when  Terence 
offered  his  firil  play ;  much  regard  was  paid  to  his  judge- 
ment, and  therefore  the  aedile  offered  Terence  to  wait 
upon  Caecilius  with  his  play,  before  he  would  venture  to 
receive  it.  The  old  gentleman,  being  at  table,  bid  our 
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young  author  take  a  ftool,  and  begin  to  read  it  to  him* 
It  is  obierved  by  Suetonius,  that  Terence's  drefs  was 
mean,  fo  that  his  outlide  did  not  much  recommend  him  ; 
but  he  had  not  gone  through  the  firft  fcene,  when  Crrcilius 
invited  him  to  lit  at  table  with  him,  deferring  to  have  the 
reft  of  the  play  reid  till  after  Hipper.  Thus,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  Cxcilius's  recommendation,  did  Terence's  firft 
play  appear,  when  Terence  could  not  be  twenty-five  : 
for  the  ^.Anclria"  was  acted,  when  he  was  but  twenty -feveii. 
The  "  Kecyra"  was  acted  the  year  following  ;  the  "  Self- 

*  «•*  '  ~  „ 

"  tormentor,  Heautontimorumenos,"  two  years  after  that ; 
the  "  Eunuch"  two  years  after  the  "  Self-tormentor  ;' 

J 

the  "  Phormio,"  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year;  and,  the 
year  afterwards,  the  "  AJdphi,  or  Brothers,"  was  acted  : 
that  is,  before  Chrift  160,  \vhen  Terence  was  thirty-three 
years  of  a^e. 

After  tViis,  Terence  went  into  Greece,  where  he  ftayed 
about  a  year,  in  order,  as  it  is  thought,  to  collect  fome  of 
Menander's  plays.  He  fell  lick  on  his  return  from  thence, 
and  died  at  lea  according  to  fome  ;  at  Stymphalis,  a  town 
in  Arcadia,  according  to  others,  when  he  was  not  quite 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age.  From  the  above  account,  we 
cannot  have  loft  above  one  or  two  of  Terence's  plays;  for 
it  Is  ridiculous  to  credit  what  Suetonius  reports  from  one 
Confentius,  an  unknown  author,  namely,  that  Terence 
was  returning  with  above  an  hundred  of  Menander's  plays, 
which  he  had  tranllated,  but  that  he  loft  them  by  fhipwreck, 
and  died  of  grief  for  the  lofs.  Terence  was  of  a  middle  iize, 

verv  ilender,  and  of  a  dark  como'cxion.     He  left  a  daughter 

j  i  o 

behind  him,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Roman  knight. 
He  left,  alfo,  a  houfe  and  gardens  on  the  Appian  way,  near 
the  Villa  Martis,  fo  that  the  notion  of  his  dying  poor  feems 
a  little  ftrange.  If  he  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  reaped  no 
advantages  from  the  friendfhip  of  Scipio  and  La?lius,  yet 
his  plays  muft  have  brought  him  in  confiderable  lums.  He 
received  eight  thoufand  fefteices  for  his  "  Eunuch,*'  which 
was  acted  twice  in  "one  day;  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other  play,  for  plays  with 
the  Romans  were  never  defigned  to  ferve  above  two  or 
three  times.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  paid  for 
the  reft;  for  it  appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  "  Hecyia," 
that  the  poets  ufed  to  be  paid  every  time  their  play  was  acted. 
At  this  rate,  Terence  muft  have  made  a  handfome  fortune 
before  he  died,  for  moft  of  his  plays  was  acted  more  than 
ouce  in  his  life-time. 
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It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  teftimonies  of  the 
•ancients  in  his  favour,  or  the  many  fine  things  faid  of  him 
by  modern  commentators  and  critics.  Menander  was  his 
model,  and  from  him  he  borrowed  many  of  his  materials 
He  was  not  content  with  a  fervile  imitation  of  Menander, 
but  always  confulted  his  own  genius,  and  made  fuch  altera- 
tions as  feemed  to  him  expedient.  His  enemies  blamed  hiS 
conduct  in  this;  but  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Andria,"  h$ 
pleads  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  juftifies  what  he  had  done 
by  very  iumcient  reafons.  Tke  comedies  of  Terence  were 
in  greal:  repute  among  the  Romaas  ;  though  Plautus,  hav- 
ing more  wit,  more  action,  and  more  vigour,  had  fome- 
times  better  luck  upon  the  ilage.  Terence's  chief  excellence 
confifts  in  thefe  three  points,  beauty  of  characters,  po- 
litenefs  or  dialogue,  and  regularity  of  fcene.  His  charac- 
ters are  natural,  exact,  and  finimed  to  the  laft  degree;  and 
no  writer,  perhaps,  ever  came  up  to  him  for  propriety 
and  decorum  in  this  refpect.  If  he  had  laid  the  fcene  at 
Rome,  and  made  his  characters  Pxoman,  inftead  of  Gre~ 
cian ;  or  if  there  had  been  a  greater  variety,  and  lefs  fame- 
nefs  in  his  characters,  the  want  of  both  which  things  have 
been  objected  to  him  ;  his  plays  might  have  been  more 
agreeable,  might  have  more  afFec~ied  thofe  for  whofe  enter- 
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tainment  they  were  written  ;  neverthelefs,  he  is  perfect  in 
what  he  pretends  to,  and  as  far  as  he  goes.  The  politcnefs 
of  his  dialogue,  or  confummate  elegance  and  purity  of  his 
diction,  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  by  Caefar,  Tully,  Pater- 
culus,  and  Quintilian  among  the  ancients,  and  by  all  the 
moderns.  If  Terence  could  not  attain  all  the  wit  and  hu- 
mour of  Menander,  yet  he  fairly  equalled  him  in  chaftenefs 
and  correctnefs  of  flyle.  This  is  Csefar's  judgement  of  him 
in  thofe  well-known  lines  : 

**  Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fummis,  O  dimidiate  Menander, 

"  Poneris,  &  merito,  puri  fermonis  amator : 

"  Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjuncta  foret  yis 

"  Comica,  ut  gequato  virtus  polleret  J>onore 

*'  Cum  Groscis."— ** — 

The  moderns  have  been  in  no  lefs  raptures  about  the 
•ftyle  of  Terence.     Erafmus  fays,  that  "  the  purity  of  theEPlA.  **. 
44  Roman  language  cannot  be  learned  from  any   ancient  llb 
^  author  fo  wyeil  as  from  Terence;"  and  many  have  given 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  the   Latin  tongue  cannot  be  loft 
while  the  comedies  of  Terence  remain.     This  Roman  ur- 
banity and  purity  of  diction  fhews  Terence  to  have  been 
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made  a  Have  very  young,  and  his  education  to  have  been 
wholly  Roman,  fince  otherwife  his  ilyle  could  never  have 
been  fo  free  from  the  African  tincture.    Regularity  of  fcene, 
or  proper  difpofition  and  conduct  of  the  drama,  is  a  third 
excellence  of  Terence.     His  fcene,  as  the  ingenious  Con- 
De^caucm  greve,  who   calls  him  the  corrected  writer   in  the  world, 
the  world,   has  well  obferved,    always  proceeds  in   a  regular  connec- 
tion, the  perions  going  off  and  on  for  vifible  reafons,  and 
to  carry  on  the  a&ion  of  the  play.     TJpon  the  whole,  the 
faults  and  imperfections  are  fo  few,   that  they  ought  not  to 
be  mentioned.     Scahger  faid,  there  were  not  three  in  the 
whole  fix   plays.       He  fcems,    indeed,    to  want  nothing 
to  make  him  abfolutely  complete,  except  that  Attic  urba- 
nity,    that   comica  vis,  which  Ceefar  willies  he  had  had, 
and  which  Piautus  poflefTed,  though  with  much  indelicacy 
and  coarfenefs,  in  an  eminent  degree.     Madam  Dacier  has 
obferved,  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
**  of  his  fix  plays  deferves  the  preference,  fince  they  have 
"  each  of  them  their  peculiar  excellences.    The  "  Andria" 
"  and  "  Adelphi,"  fays  fhe,   "  appear  to  excel  in  characters 
*'  and  manners;"  the  '*  Eunuch''  and  "  Phormio,"  in  vi- 
"  gorous  action  and  lively  intrigue  ;  the  "  Hcautontimoru- 
"  menos"and  "  Hecyra,"  in  fentiment,  paflion,  and  fim- 
"  plicity  offtyle." 

The  beft  editions  of  Terence   are,    the  "  Elzevir  one 

"   1635,"    I2mo;    that  <f  cum  integris  notis   Donati,   & 

"  felect  is  variorum,   1686,"  8vo;   "  Wefterhovius's,"  in 

See  art.      two  volumes  4to,   1726;  and  that  of  "  Bentley"  the  fame 

BENTLEY.  year,    4to.      Madam  Dacier   has   given  a  moil  beautiful 

French  verfion  of  this  fineft  of  authors. 

TERRASSON  (the  abbe ) ,  a  French  writer,  was 
bom  of  a  good  family  at  Lyons  in  1669,  and  was  admit- 
ted into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  which  he  quitted 
very  foon.  He  entered  into  it  again,  and  then  left  it  for 
ever.  His  father,  we  are  told,  was  fo  angry  at  this  unfteadi- 
nefs,  that  he  reduced  him  by  his  will  to  a  very  moderate  in- 
come ;  which  however  the  abbe,  who  behaved  always  like 
a  philofopher,  bore  without  complaining.  He  went  to  Paris, 
and  got  acquainted  with  the  abbe  Bignon,  who  became  his 
protector  and  patron,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  in  1707.  In  1721,  he  was  erected  a  pro- 
feffor  in  the  college  royal.  When  difputes  about  Homer 
between  La  Motte  and  madam  Dacier  ran  high,  he  thought 
proper  to  eater  the  lifts,  and  wrote  "  une  Diilertation  con- 

4<  tre 
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"  treTIliade,"  in  2  vols,  i2mo.  RoufTeau  fays,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  I  have  no  curiofity  about  this  work  of  Ter- 
"  raflbn:  it  is  fufficient  once  to  have  feen  the  author,  to 
"  know  that  he  hath  never  facrificed  to  the  Graces,  and 
"  that  he  never  can  be  qualified  to  judge  of  thole  of  poetry. 
"  He  is  of  a  hard  and  pedantic  nature,  and  ought  never  to 
*'  depart  from  his  angles  and  his  parallels ;  and  for  the  beau- 
"  ties  of  a  poet,  fuch  a  one  as  Homer,  they  are  alltogether 
"  a  terra  incognita  to  him."  TerralTon  had  better  fuccefs  in 
his  political  and  moral  romance  called  "  Sethos;"  which, 
though  it  was  not  perhaps  umverfaily  read  on  account  of  the 
learning  and  philoiophy  fcattered  throughout  it,  yet  is  full 
of  good  things,  and  hath  great  merit.  Another  capital  work 
of  TerraiTon  is,  "A  French  tranflatioii  of  Diodorus  Si- 
**  culus,  with  a  preface  and  notes,"  which  has  been  well 
fpoken  of. 

This  abbe  died  in  1750,  with  the  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  bell  practical  philofophers  of  his  age.     Vol- 
taire's critique  upon  him  is,  that  "  he  was  a  philofopher  both  Siede  de 
"  in  his  life  and  his  death;   that  there  are  ibme  very  fine  Louis ,?IV* 
**  things  in  his  4'  Sethos  ;"  that  his  tranflations  of  Diodorus 
"  is  ufeful;  but  that  his  examination  of  Homer  is  void  of 
"  all  tafte." 

TERTULLIAN  (QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLOREN$),Dupin, 
a  celebrated  father  of  the  primitive  church,  was  an  African,  *l!lcmonr» 
and  born  at  Carthage  in  the  fecond  century.     His  father 
was    a    centurion   in  the  troops    which  ferved  under  the 
proconful  of  Africa.     Tertullian  was  at  firft  an  heathen,  De  fpeftac. 
and  a  man,  as  he  himfelf  owns,  of  moft  debauched  andc<f I9~De 
profligate  manners;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  Chriilianc.  59.— i)c 

relieion,  though  it  is  not  known  when,  or  upon  what  occa-  pcenitent. 

•  f\ 
lion.     He  flourished  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of  the  em-c'4* 

perors  Severus  and  Caracalla,  from  about  194  to  216;  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  lived  feveral  \ears  after,  lince 
Jerome  mentions  a  report  of  his  having  attained  to  a  in  catalog, 
decrepit  old  age.  There  is  no  pafTage  in  his  writings  ecci 
whence  it  can  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  priefl  ;  but 
Jerome  affirms  it  fo  pofitively,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  vaft  parts  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  which  he  em- 
ployed vigoroufly  in  the  caufe  of  ChriiHanity,  and  againft 
heathens  and  heretics,  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  became  a  very  great  heretic  himfelf;  for  he  quitted  the 
church,  to  follow  Montanus  and  his  prophetefles,  which 
is  the  reafon  why  his  name  has  not  been  trafmitted  to  us 
7  with 
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with  the  title  of  St.  before  it.     The  caufe  of  his  feparation 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  only  conjectured.     Earonius 
has    fuppofed    that  it  was  jealoufy,     becaufe  Victor  was 
preferred  before  him  to  the  fee  of  Rome ;  Pamelius  fays, 
that  he  was  angry,  becaufe  he  could  not  get  the  bifhopric 
of  Carthage  ;  and  others  have  affigned  different  reafons, 
which  are  yet  leis  probable.     A  more  likely  one  is  that 
which  Jerome  relates,   namely,  that  the  envy  which  the 
Roman  clergy  bore  him,  and  the  outrageous  manner  with 
which   they   treated    him,    exafperated   him    againft    the 
church,  and  provoked  him  to  quit  it.     Add  to  this,  what 
is   perhaps   the  moft  likely  reafon  of  all,    that  the  ex- 
traordinary lan&ity  and  auilerity,  which  the  fcft  of  Mon- 
tanus  afFe&ed,  fuited  admirably  with  the  fevere  and  enthu- 
iiailic  nature  of  Tertullian  ;    fo   that  he  might  aflbciate 
himfelf  to  it  probably  more  to  gratify  his  own  humour, 
than  from  any   motive   of  refentmeiit  to   others.      The 
books  he  wrote  to  his  wife  fuffioiently  fhew,  that  he  was  a 
married  man  ;  and  the  fame  books  mew  too,  more  plainly 
than  the  Papifts  care  to  allow,  that  he  lived  all  his  days  as 
a  married  man  with  his  wife,  without  feparating  from  her 
upon  his  commencing  prieil,  if  indeed  he  did  not  marry 
her  after.     More  plainly,   I  fay,  than  the  priefts  care  to 
allow  ;  for,  upon  this  fuppofition,  they  muft  either  give  the 
lye  to  St.  Jerome,  who  affirms  Tertullian  to  ha1  e  been  a 
prieft,  or  admit  that  it  was  lawful  for  prieils  to  m  rry :  and 
what  can  be  worfe  than  either  ?  The  time  of  his  death  is 
no  where  mentioned. 

All  the   ancients,    and  all  the  moderns,    have  fpoken 
highly  of  the  abilities  and  learning  of  this  father,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  fome  of  the  principal   tefti- 
moiiies  from  both,  as  they  will  ferve  for  a  very  good  cri- 
nifl.Ecclef.  tique  upon  his  works  and  character.     Eufebius  fays,  that 
fcb.ii.  c.  2.  he  was  one  of  the  ableft  Latin   writers,  and  particularly 
infills  upon  his  being  thoroughly  converfant  in  the  Romaa 
laws  ;    which   may  incline    one  to   think    that,    like  his 
fcholar,   Cyprian,  he  was  bred  to  the  bar.     Cyprian  ufed 
every  day  to  read  fomething  of  his  works,  and,  when  he 
called  for  the  book,  faid,  "  Give  me  my  mailer,"  as  Jerome 
relates  upon  the  authority  of  a  prieft,  who  had  it  from 
Cvprian's  fecretary.     La&antius  allows  him  to  have  been 
fkiiled  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  yet  cenfures  him  for  an 
harm,  inelegant,  and  obfcure  writer:   "  In  omni  genere 
L?£»anr  lib.  <(  ijterarum  peritus,    fed   in   loquendo  parum    facihs,    & 
"  minus  comptus,  &  multum  obfcurus."     Jerome,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  eccleliaflical  writers,  calls  him  a  man  of  a 

quick 
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quick  and  fnarp  wit;  and  fays,  in  his  epiftle  to  Magnus, 

that  no  author  had  more  learning  and  fubtiiity ;  but  in 

other  places  he  reprehends  his  errors  and  defects  ;  and,  in 

his  Apology  againft  Ruffinus,   "  commends  his  wit,  but 

"  condemns  his  herefies."     Vicentius  Lirinenfis  gives  this 

character  of  him:  "  Tertullian  was,"  fays  he,  "  among  the  Commam. 

*'  Latins  wliat  Origen  was  among  the  Greeks  ;  that  is  to  ;( 

"  fay,  the  firft  and  the  moil  confidence  man  they  had. 

"  For  what  is  more  learned  than  he?  what  more  verfed 

*'  both  in  ecclefiaftical  and  profane  knowledge?  Has  he 

"  not  comprised  in  his  vaft  capacious  mind  all  the  philofo- 

"  phy  of  the  lages,  the  maxims  of  the  different  fects,  with 

"  their  hiilories,  and  whatever  pertained  to  them?  Did  he 

"  ever  attack  any  thing  which  he  has  not  almofl  always 

"  either  pierced  by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  or  overthrown 

"  by  the  force  and  weight  of  his  reafonings  r  And  who  can 

"  fufficiently  extol  the  beauties  of  his  difcourfe,  which  is  fo 

<c  well  guarded  and  linked  together  by  a  continual  chain 

"  of  arguments,  that  he  even  forces  the  confent  of  thole 

"whom  he  cannot  perfuade  ?    His  words   are   fo   many 

"  fentences  ;  his  anfwers  almofl  fo  many  victories." 

The  moderns  have  fpoken  of  Tertullian  in  much  the 
fame  ilrain,  only  with  fomevvhat  more  preciiion.  We 
will  quote  the  teftimonies  of  two  remarkable  authors,  who 
have  given  judgement  of  him,  and  in  a  different  v\a/;  the. 
one  with  regard  to  his  nature  and  genius,  the  other  con- 
cerning his  ftylc  and  manner  of  writing.  The  authors 
here  meant  are  father  Malebranche  and  Balzac.  What  La  rechev- 
Malebranche  has  faid  of  him  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  beched,e  l» 

c-     .  i       i  TM  •'*       r>  •  •  •  /-i     '  vente,  liv. 

tranlcribed  at  large.  1  his  fine  writer  is  treating  or  the  ^  p< ' 
force  of  the  imagination  ;  and  upon  this  topic  he  obferves,  ch.  3. 
that  "  one  of  the  greateft  and  mofl  remarkable  proofs 
44  of  the  influence  which  fome  imaginations  have  over 
"  others,  is  the  power  in  certain  authors  of  perfuading 
*'  without  realbn.  For  inftance,  the  turn  that  Tertullian, 
<c  Seneca,  Montaigne,  and  fome  others,  give  their  words, 
'•  has  charms  and  luilre  which  dazzle  the  underftandings 
**  of  moil  men,  though  it  be  only  a  faint  draught  of  fancv, 
'  and  the  Shadow  as  it  were  of  the  imagination  of  thofe 
{4  authors.  Their  words,  as  dead  as  thev  are,  have  more  life 
4*  and  vigour  than  the  reafons  of  others.  They  enter, 
<k  they  penetrate,  they  domineer  over  the  foul  in  fo 
*'  imperious  a  manner,  as  to  challenge  obedience  without 
l"  being  underftood,  and  ta  have  their  orders  fubmitted  to 
*'  before  they  are  known.  A  man  has  a  mind  to  believe, 

«'  but 
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'*  but  he  knows  not  what.    When  he  would  know  prc- 
"  cifely  what  he   believes,    or  would    believe ;    and    ap- 
"  preaches,  as  I  may  fay,  to  view  thefe  phantoms ;  they 
*'  vanifh   into  frrioke   with    all  their  gaudy   drapery  and 
"  luftre."     Yet,    though  he  mentions  thefe  writers  as  in- 
ftances   to  his  prefer*  t  purpofe,  he  owns  they  have  their 
beauties  as  well  as  defects  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  fettle  the 
teal  merits  of  each.     "  Tertullian,"  fays  h,e,  "  was  indeed 
*;  a  man  of  profound  learning ;  but  he  had  more  memory 
"  than  judgement,  greater  penetration  and  extent  of  ima- 
44  gination  than  of  underrtanding.      There  is  no  doubt 
"  that  he  was   a  vihonary,    and   had  all  the   qualities   I 
"  have  attributed  to  viiionaries.     The  refpeft  lie  had  for 
**  the  vifions  of  Montanus,  and  for  his  propheteiTes,  is  an 
'*  inconteftible  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  judgement. 
*;  His  fire,  his  tranfports,  his  enthufiafms  upon  the  moft 
6<  trifling  fubjefts,  plainly  indicate  a  diilcmpered  imagina- 
"  tion.     What  irregular  motions  are  there  in  his  hyper - 
"  boles  and  figures  !   How  many  pompous  and  magnificent 
"  arguments,    that   owe  all  their   force   to    their    feniible 
*'  luilre,    and   perfuade   many    merely    by   giddying   and 
*'  dazzling  the  mind  !''   He  then  gives  examples  out  of  his 
book  "  De  pallio  ;"   and  concludes  with  faying,  that  "  if 
44  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  clearnefs  and  elegance  of  exprcf- 
64  lion,  mould  always  appear  in  whatever  a  man  writes  * 
*'  iince  the  end  of  writing  is  to  manifeft  the  truth,  it  is, 
"  impoffibie  to  excufe  this  author  ;  who,  by  the  teftimony 
"  of  even  Salmaiius,  the  greateft  critic  of  our  times,  has 
"  laid  out  all  his  endeavours  to  become  obfcure ;  and  has 
"  fucceeded  fo  well  in  what  he  aimed  at,  that  this  com- 
"  mentator  was  almoil  ready  to  fwear,  no  man  ever  un- 
"  derftood  him  perfectly.'3 

So  much  for  Tetullian's  genius,  and  the  nature  of  his 
faculties,  which  Malebranche  has  defcribed  very  pro- 
Lit,  r.  lett,  perly.  What  Balzac  has  faid  regards  his  ilyle  and  manner 
of  writing ;  and  is  exprefTed  thus,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Rigaltius  :  "  I  expect,"  fays  he,  "  the  Tertullian  you  are 
44  publifhing,  that  he  may  learn  me  that  patience,  for 
*'  which  he  gives  fuch  admirable  inftruc~tions.  He  is  an 
"  author,  to  whom  your  preface  would  have  reconciled 
*'  me,  if  I  had  an  averiion  for  him  ;  and  if  the  harfhnefs 
"  of  his  expreflions,  and  the  vices  of  his  age,  had  dilTuadeJ 
**  me  from  reading  him :  but  I  have  had  an  efteem  for  him 
*c  a  long  time  ;  and  as  hard  and  crabbed  as  he  is,  yet  he  is 
4<  not  at  all  unpieaiant  to  me.  I  have  found  in  his 
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writings  that  black  light,  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  ancient  poets  ;  and  I  look  upon  his  obfcurity  with 
the  fame  pleafure  as  that  of  ebony,  which  is  very  bright 
and  nea'tly  wrought.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion ; 
**  for  as  the  beauties  of  Africa  are  no  Icfs  amiable,  though 
44  they  are  not  like  ours,  and  as  Sophoniiba  has  eclipfed  ie- 
"  veral  Italian  ladies  ;  fo  the  wits  of  that  country  are  not  lei's 
"  pleafing  with  this  foreign  fort  of  eloquence,  and  1  mail 
4*  prefer  him  to  a  great  many  affected  imitators  of  Cicero. 

*'  And   thoneh  we    fhould  grant  to  nice  critics    that  his 
<i 

44  ityle  is  of  iron,  yet  they  inuft  likewife  own  to  us,  that 
44  out  of  this  iron  he  has  forged  moil  excellent  weapons  : 
*'  that  he  has  defended  the  honour  and  innocence  of 
44  Chriftianity ;  that  he  has  quite  routed  the  Valentinians, 
44  and  ftruck  Marcion  to  the  very  heart."  Our  learned  Dr.  Hi(r.iitcr*r» 
Cave  has  likewife  mewn  himfeif,  ftill  more  than  Balzac,  *°J 
an  advocate  for  Tertuliian's  ftyle ;  and,  with  fubmimon 
to  Lactantius,  who  (as  we  have  feen  above)  cenfared  it  as 
harih,  inelegant,  and  cbfcure,  affirms,  that  "  it  has  a 
<;  certain  majefty  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  fubiime  and  noble. 
4C  eloquence  feafoned  abundantly  with  wit  and  fatire,  which, 
44  at  the  fame  time  that  it  exercifes  the  fagacity  of  a  reader, 
highly  entertains  and  pleafes  him  :  Habet  Tertulliani 
ftilus  majeftatem  quandam  fibi  propriam,  &  grandem 
eloquentiam  fale  &  acumine  plurimum  conditam,  quce 
4<  fimul  legends  ingeniuni  exercet,  6V  animurn  fuaviter 
44  deleaat." 

The  principal  editors  of  this  father,  by  which  are  meant 
thofe  who  have  given  editions  of  his  works  in  one  col- 
lected body,  are  Rhenanus,  Pamelius,  and  Rigaltius. 
Rhe-nanus  firft  publifhed  them  at  Bafil  in  1521,  from  two 
manufcripts  which  he  had  got  out  of  two  abbeys  in 
Germany.  As  this  editor  was  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of 
learning,  and  efpecially  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  fo  none 
have  laboured  more  fuccefsfully  than  he  in  the  explication 
of  Tertullian  ;  and  Rigaitius  has  obferved  with  reafon, 
that  he  wanted  nothing  to  have  made  his  work  complete, 
but  more  manufcripts  :  and  though,  fays  honeft  Du  Pin.  ECC^^ 
his  notes  have  been  cenfured  by  the  Spanifh  inquilition,  Am.  c«««, 
and  put  at  Rome  into  the  Index  expurgatorius,  yet  this  1U> 

ihould  not  di minim  the  efteem  we  on?ht  to  have  for  him. 

^ 

Rhenanus's  edition  had  been  printed  a  great  number  ot 
times,  when  Pamelius  publifhed  Tetullian  wTith  new 
commentaries  at  Antwerp  in  1579;  and  although  this 
editor  has  been  blamed  for  digrerfing  too  much  to  thing? 
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foreign  to  his  point,  yet  his  notes  are  ufcful  and  learned. 
His  edition,  as  well  as  Rhenanus's,  has  been  printed 
often,  in  various  places.  After  thefe  the  learned  Rigaltius 
put  out  his  edition  in  1634,  which  is  far  preferable  to 
either  of  the  former  ;  for,  having  ftme  manufcripts  and 
other  advantages  which  the  former  editors  wanted,  he  has 
given  a  more  correct  text.  He  has  alfo  accompanied  it 
with  notes,  in  which  he  has  explained  difficult  pafTages, 
cleared  fome  antient  cuftoms,  and  difcufTed  many  curious 
points  of  learning.  The  greateft  objection  to  this  editor 
has  been  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  fay,  that  he 
i-  has  occasionally  made  obfervations  not  favourable  to  the 
'  -prefent  practice  of  the  church  :  but,  fays  Du  Pin,  who 
by  the  way  was  but  a  poor  Catholic,  as  well  as  Rigaltius, 
"whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  to  his  divinity,  his 
"  remarks  relating  to  grammar,  criticilm,  and  the  explica- 
*'  tion  of  difficult  paflages,  are  excellent."  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that,  notwithftajiding  the 
labours  of  thefe  learned  men,  there  is  ftill  room  for  a 
more  complete  edition  of  Tertullian  than  any  that  has 
appeared  ;  which,  however,  cannot  well  be  expected,  till 
reading  the  fathers  mall  become  a  more  faihionable  fludy 
than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Befides  the  works  in  ge'neral,  detached  pieces  of  Tertui- 
lian  have  been  put  out  by  very  learned  critics.  Salmafius 
beftowed  a  very  voluminous  comment  upon  his  fmall 
piece  "  De  pallio,"  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Leyden  1656,  in  8vo :  but  what  conftitntes  its  principal 
value  now  is  a  fine  print  of  Salmavius,  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  His  "  Apologeticus,*'  as  it  has  been 
rnoft  read,  fo  it  has  been  the  ofteneft  published  of.  all 
this  father's  works.  1  his  Apology  for  Chriftianity  and 
its  profeffors  was  written  about  the  year  200,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor  Severus.  It 
is  commonly  believed,  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome,  and  ad- 
drevTed  it  to  the  fenate :  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  was 
compofed  in  Africa,  as  indeed  he  does  not  addreis  himfelf 
to  the  fenate  but  to  the  proconful  of  Africa,  and  the 
governors  of  the  provinces.  The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that 
by  Havercamp  at  Levden  1718,  in  8vo. 


Fabric. B^.      T  H  E  M I  S  T I U  S,  an  ancient  Greek  orator  and  philo- 
Gr«c.  vol.   fOp]ier>  w}lofe  eloquence  procured  him  the  n^mc  of  Eu- 


ViU. 


phrades,  was  of  Paphiagonia,  and  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century.     His  father  Eugenius  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 

aad 
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and  an  excellent  philofopher  ;  and,  like  a  good  parent,  was 
at  the  pains  of  training  up  his  fon  under  his  own  particular 
care  and  management.  Themiftius  taught  phiiofophy 
twenty  years  at  Conftantinople,  and  acquired  a  prodigious 
reputation.  Then  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the  emperor 
offered  any  conditions,  if  he  would  fix  himlelf  in  that 
city ;  but  he  returned  mortly,  and  fettled  at  Conftanti- 
nople, where  he  married  a  wife,  and  begat  children. 
Themiftius  was  u  Peripatetic,  and  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
Orations,  that  he  had  chofen  Ariftotle  for  the  arbiter  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  guide  of  his  life ;  yet  he  was  not  fo 
bigoted  to  this  mafter,  but  that  he  was  well  veried  m 
Plato,  and  was  particularly  ftudious  of  the  di&ion  and 
manner  of  this  philofopher,  as  appears  from  his  works. 
Fie  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  necemty  of  facriflcing  to  the 
Graces  ;  and  he  fays  in  another  Oration,  "  Cum  clivlrio 
*'  Platone  verfo,  cum  Ariftotele  habito,  ab  Homero  vix 
*i  divelior  :  I  often  converfe  with  the  divine  Plato,  I  live 
<c  with  Ariftotle,  and  I  am  very  unwillingly  (eparated  from, 
"  Homer." 

He  had  a  vaft  intereft  and  favour  with  feveral  fucceeding 
emperors.  Conftantius  elecled  him  into  the  fenate  in  the 
year  355,  ordered  a  brazen  ftatue  to  be  erected  to  him  in 
361,  and  pronounced  his  phiiofophy  "  the  ornament 
*'  of  his  reign."  Julian  made  him  prefect  of  Ccnftanti- 
nople  in  362,  and  wrote  letters  to  him,  fome  of  which 
are  ftill  extant.  Jovian,  Vaiens,  Valentinian.  and 
Gratian?  mewed  him  many  marks  of  efteem  and  affe&ioii, 
and  heard  him  with  pleafure  haranguing  upon  the  moft 
important  fubje&s.  Vaiens  in  particular,  who  was  in- 
clined to  favour  the  Arians,  fufFered  himlelf  to  be  diverted 
by  TheiniiUus  from  perfecuting  the  orthodox ;  who  re- 
prefented  to  him  the  little  reafon  there  was  to  be  furprifed 
at  a  ctivernty  of  opinions  among  the  Chriftians,  when 
that  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  differences  among 
the  heathens  ;  and  that  fuch  differences  oueht  never  to 
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terminate  in  fanguinary  meafures.  The  orator'r  end  was 
to  perfuade  to  an  univerfai  toleration,  and  he  obtained  it. 
He  was  indeed  of  a  very  tolerating  fpirit ;  for,  though  ail 
inveterate  heathen,  he  maintained  correfpondences  and 
friendfhips  with  Chriftians,  and  particularly  with  the  well- 
known  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him 
Hill  extant,  calls  him  "  the  king  of  language  and  com- 
*'  poiition."  Laftly,  the  emperor  Theodoflus  made  him 
agaip,  prefe£l  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  384;  and. 
i  when 
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when  he  was  going  into  the  Weft,  committed  his  fon 
Arcaclius  to  his  infpcftion  and  tutorage.  He  lived  to  be 
exceedingly  old  ,  but  the  precife  time  of  his  death  is  not 
recorded.  He  has  ibmetimes  been  confounded  with  ano- 
ther Themiftius,  who  was  much  younger  than  he,  a 

aeon  of  Alexandria,  and  the  founder  of  a  left  among 
Chriftians. 

More  than  thirty  Orations  of  Themiftius  aro  ftill  extant, 
fome  of  which  had  been  publiihed  by  Petavius  ;  but  the 
bell  edition  is  that,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  by 
father  Hardouin,  at  Paris  1684,  in  folio.  He  wrote  alfo 
Commentaries  upon  feveral  parts  of  Ariilotle's  works; 
which  were  publiihed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1534,  folio; 
Latin  versions  were  after.vards  made  by  Hermolaus  Bar- 
barus,  and  others. 

Gibber's  THEOBALD  (Lzwis),  was  bom  at  Sittingbourn 
in  Kent,  of  which  place  his  father  w-as  an  eminent  attor- 
ney. His  grammatical  learning  he  received  at  Ifleworth 
in  Middlefex,  and  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  law: 
but,  finding  that  purfuit  tedious  and  irkfome,  he  quitted  it 
for  the  profefTion  of  poetry.  Fie  engaged  in  a  paper  called 
"  The  Cenfor,"  publimed  in  Mift's  "  Weekly  Journal  ;" 
and,  by  delivering  his  opinion  with  too  little  referve  con- 
cerning fome  eminent  wits,  expofed  himfelf  to  their  lalhes 
and  refentment,  Upon  the  publication  of  Pope's  Homer, 
he  praifed  it  in  the  moft  extravagant  terms  ;  but  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  retraft  his  opinion,  for  reaibns  we  can- 
not guefs,  and  abufed  the  very  performance  he  had  before 
affefted  to  admire.  Pope  at  firft  made  Theobald  the  hero 
of  his  "  Dunciad;"  but  afterwards,  for  reafons  bed  known 
to  himfelf,  thought  proper  to  difrobe  him  of  that  dignity, 
and  beftow  it  upon  another.  In  1726,  Theobald  publimed 
a  piece  in  o£tavo,  called  *'  Shakefpear  Reftored :"  of  this,  it 
is  faid,  he  was  fo  vain  as  to  aver,  in  one  of  Mift's  "  Jour- 
*'  nals,  "  that  to  expofe  any  errors  in  it  was  -impracli- 
"  cable  ;"  and,  in  another,  4%  that  what  care  might  for 
"  the  future  be  taken,  either  by  Mr.  Pope,  or  any  other 
"  affiftants,  he  would  give  above  five  hundred  einenda- 
"  tions,  that  would  efcape  them  all."  During  two  whole 
years,  while  Pope  was  preparing  his  edition,  he  pub- 
limed  advertifements,  requeuing  affiftance,  and  promifing 
fatisfadtion  to  any  who  would  contribute  to  its-  greater 
perfection.  But  this  reftorer,  who  wras  at  that  time  foli- 
citing  favours  of  him  by  letters,  did  wholly  conceal  that 

he 
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he  had  any  fueh  defign  till  after  its  publication  ;  which  he 
owned  in  the  "  Daily  Journal  of  Nov.  26,  1728."  Theo- 
bald was  not  only  thus  obnoxious  to  the  refentment  of 
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Pope,  but  we  find  him  waging  war  with  Mr.  Dennis, 
who  treated  him  with  more  roughnefs,  though  with  lefs 
fatire.  Theobald,  in  "TheCenfor,"  N°  33,  calls  Dennis 
by  the  name  of  Furius.  Dennis,  to  refent  this,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Pope's  Homer,  thus  mentions  him  ;  '*  There  is 
*'  a  notorious  idiot,  one  Right  Whacum  ,  who,  from  an 
"  under-  fpur-leather  to  the  law,  is  become  an  under- 
tc  ftrapper  to  the  play-houfe,  who  has  lately  burlefqued  the. 
"  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  by  a  vile  translation,  &c.  This 
"  fellow  is  concerned  in  an  impertinent  paper  called  the 
"  Cenibr."  Such  was  the  language  of  Dennis,  when  in- 
named  by  contradiction. 

In  1720,  Theobald  introduced  upon  the  flage  a  tragedy, 
called  "  The  Double  Falfhood;"  the  greateft  part  of  which 
he  afTerted  was  Shakfpeare's.  Pope  insinuated  to  the  town, 
that  it  was  all,  or  certainly  the  greateft  part,  written,  not 
by  Shakfpeare,  but  Theobald  himfelf ;  and  quotes  this 
line, 

"  None  but  thyfelf  can  be  thy  parallel." 

which  he  calls  a  marvellous  line  of  Theobald,   "  unlefs," 
fays  he,    "  the  play,  called  '  The  Double  Falihood'    be 
44  (as  he  would  have  it  thought)  Shakfpeare's  ;  but,  whe- 
"  ther  this  is  his  or  not,   he  proves  Shakfpeare  to  have 
"  written  as  bad."    The  arguments,  which  Theobald  ufes 
to  prove  the  play  to  be  Shakfpeare's,  are   indeed  far  from 
fatis factory.     This  "  Double  Falfhood"  was  vindicated  by 
Theobald,  who  was  attacked  again  in  "  The  art  of  linking 
in  Poetry."   Here  Theobald  endeavoured  to  prove  falie  criti- 
cifms,  want  of  underftanding  Shakfpeare's  manner,   and 
perverfe  cavilling  in  Pope  :    he  juftifies  himfelf  and  the 
great  dramatic  poet,  and  attempts  to  prove  the  tragedy  in 
queftion  to  be  in  reality  Shakfpeare's,  and  not  unworthy 
of  him.     Theobald,   bciides   his    edition  of  Shakfpeare's 
plays,   in  which  he  corrected  with  great  pains  and  inge- 
nuity many  faults,    is  the  author  of  feveral  other   dra- 
matic pieces. 

THEOCRITUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  of  whofe  Fabric.Blbi. 
family  nothing  is  known,  fave  that  his  father's  name  was  G  rare.  vol. 
Praxagoras,    and    his    mother's   Philina.     This   we    learn ' 
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trom  an  epigram,  commoruv  jet  in  the  iront  ot  ins  works ;  o 
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which  informs  us  alfo,  that  he  was  of  Syracufe  in  Sicily. 
Two  of  his  Idyiliums  afcertain  hi;>  age,  one  addreiTed  to 
Hiero  king  of  vracufe,  another  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
of  Egypt.  Hierb  was  the  fame  famous  prince,  whofe 
aclions  are  recorded  in  the  firft  book  of  Polybius's  Hiftory, 
and  began  his  reign  in  the  fccond  year  of  the  i^bth 
*  127.  Olympiad,  or  about  the  275th  before  Clirift,  as  Cafa'ubort 
has  proved  in  hi:>  notes  011  that  hrftorian  :  and  as  for 
Ptolemy  Philadelphtts,  the  commencement  of  his  reign  is: 
Conftantly  fixed  in  the  12  3d  Olympiad.  Hiero,  though  a 
prince  famous  for  the  fortune  of  his  arms  and  his  good 
government,  yet  feems  to  have  exprefled  no  great:  affection, 
for  letters.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  occafion  of 
Theocratus's  i6tli  Idylliurn,  infcfibed  with  Hiero's  name ; 
Where  the  poet  aiTerts  the  dignity  of  his  profeflion. 
Complains  of  the  poor  encouragement  it  met  with,  and 
artfully  insinuates  to  the  prince,  what  a  brave  figure  he 
Would  have  made  in  verfe.  had  he  been  as  good  a  patron,- 
as  he  was  an  argument,  to  the  Mufes.  It  was  probably 
Hiero's  coldnefs  and  negledl,  which  put  Theocritus  upon" 
leaving  Sicily  for  the  Egyptian  court,  where  kiiig  Ptolemy 
then  fat,  fupreme  preiident  of  arts  and  wit.  And  we  may 
guefs  that  the  poet  met  with  kinder  entertainment  at 
Alexandria  than  he  had  experienced  at  Syracufe,  from 
his  famous  panegyric  on  Ptolemy,  which  makes  his  i7th 
Idyllium  ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  extols  his 
generous  protection  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  as  fomething 
beyond  the  degree  of  common  virtues  and  excellences. 
There  are  no  farther  memorials  of  this  poet's  life  to  be 
gathered  from' his  works,  except  Ilis  friendihip  with  Aratus, 
the  famous  author  of  the  "  Phenomena  ;"  to  whom  he  ad- 
drefTes  his  6th  Idyfiium,  whofe  love  he  defcribes  in  the 
^th,  and  from  whom  he  borrows  the  pious  beginning  of 
the  1 7tli,  Theocritus  has  lain  under  a  fufpicion  of  having 
fuffered  an  ignominious  death,  grounded  on  thefe  lines  of 
Ver.  349.  Ovid  in  the  "  Ibis,"  if  the  Ibis  be  Ovid?s : 

"  TJique  Syracufio  prseflriclia  fauce  poetse, 
"  Sic  kriim^  laqueo  fit  vita  claufa  tuas;" 

But  it  does  no?  appear  that  by  the  Syracufian  poet  Ovid 
means  Theocritus".  Some  commentators  upon  the  pafTage 
fuppofe  Empedocles,  \vlio  was  a  poet  and  philofopher  of 
Skily,  fc'  have  been  the  perfon  pointed  at ;  and  others 
think,  that  Ovid  by  a  fmall  miftake  might  confound 
Theocritus  the  rhetorician  of  Chios,  who  Was  alfo  a  poet, 
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with  Theocritus  of  Syracufe  ;  for  the  former,  as  Plutarch  PIu*-  sy»- 
and  Macrobiiis  tejftify,  really  w£s  executed  by  king  Anti- 
gonus,    for  Joeing    un'feafonably    and    imprudently  witty*. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  fome  high  crime  againft  this  king,  vii, 
who  it  fe.ems  had  but  one  eye  :  but,  being  aiTured  by  his 
friends  that  he  mould  certainly  obtain  a  pardon,  as  foon  as 
he  mould  appear  to.,  his,  majefty's  eyes  r    "  Nay  then," 
cried  he,   "  I  am  indifputably  a  dead  ma!n,  if  tliofe  be  the 
"  conditions." 

The  ccmDoiitions  of  this  poet  are  diftin^uiflied  amon^ 

,  .  '  f  *  J-  -  i  <j^j  £TI 

the  ancients  by  the  name  of  **  Idylliuras,"  in  order  to  exprels 
the  fmallnefs  and  variety  of  their  natures  ;  they  would  now 
be  called  ;'  Mifccllanies,  or  poems  on  feveral  occasions.'* 
The  lime  iirft  and  the  eleventh  are  coiifeiled  to  be  true 
paftorals,  and  hence  Theocritus  has  ufually  pafied  for 
nothing  more  than  a  paftoral  poet :  yet  he  is  manifeftly 
robbed  of  a.  great  part  of  his  fame,  if  his  other  poem's  have 
not  their  proper  laurels.  For  though  the  greater  part  of 
his  "  Idyllimus"  cannot  be  called  the  fongs  of  ihepherds, 
yet  they  have,  certainly  their  refpeftive  merits.  His 
paftorals  doubtlefs  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation 
o.f  his  credit  j  upon  this  claim  he  will  be  admitted  for  the 
finilher,  as  well  as  the  inventor  of  his  art,  and  will  be 
acknowledged  to  have  excelled  all  his  imitators,  as  much 
as  originals  ufually  do  their  copies.  He  has  the  fame  ad- 
vantage in  die  pailoral,  as  Homer  had  in  the  epicpoefy; 
and  that  was,  to  make  the  critics  turn  his  practice  into 
eternal  rules,  and  to  rneafure  Nature  herfelf  by  his  ac- 
complifliecf  model.  ;  Aad  therefore,  as  to  enumerate  the 
glories  of  .heroic  poetry  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  caft  up  the 
furri  of  Homer's  praifes  ;  fo  to  let  down  tile  beauties  of 
paftoral  verfe  is  only  an  indirect  way  of  panegyrizing 
Theocritus  Indeed,  Theocritus  has  in  this  refpejl  been 
fome  what  happier  than  Homer,  as  Virgil's.  Eclogues  are 
tonfefled  by  all  a  more  unequal  imitation  of  his  Idylliums, 
than  his  ^neis'  of  the  Iliad.  Theocritus  writes,  in  the 
Doric  dialed!,  which  was  very  proper  for  his  ihepherds  : 
"  His  ruftic  and  paftoral  Muie,"  fays  Qmritilian,  "dreads 
'*  not  only  the  forum,  but  even  the  city."  The  critic 
however  did  not  m  thefe  words  mean  any  reproach  to 
Theocritus,  as  fome  have  fooli'mly  conftrued,  for  he  was 
too  good  a  judge  of  propriety  ;  lie  knew,  that  this  did  not 
hinder  the  poet  from  being  admirable  in  his  way,  In^  orar> 
V  admirabilis  in  genere  fuo,>?  as  he  exprefsiy  calls  him  hi  lib/i.  c.x 
the  fame  fentence  ;  nay,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  have 
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been  admirable  without  this,  and  would  certainly  have 
thought  very  meanly  of  moft  modern  pailorals,  where 
fliepherds  and  country  louts  are  introduced  holding  infipid 
conversation  with  all  the  affected  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  court  language  and  fentiment. 

This  poet  was  iiril  publimcd  in  folio  by  Aldus  at 
Venice  in  1495,  and  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Paris  in  1566, 
with  other  Greek  poets,  and  without  a  Latin  verfion  :  a 
neat  edition  allb  in  Greek  only  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1676,  Svo.  He  was  afterwards  publifhed  with  Latin 
vedions,  and  more  than  once  with  the  Greek  fcholia  and 
the  notes  of  Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Heinfius,  &c.  but  the 
bell  edition  is  that  of  Oxford  1699,  Svo.  Since  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  another  edition  of  Theocritus 
has  been  printed  at  Oxford,  1770,  in  two  volumes  410. 

B^Uotkeca      THEODORE  I.  king  of  Corlica,  baron  NiewhofF, 

Biographic*  gTandee  of  Spain,  baron  of  England,  peer  of  France,  baron 

of  the  holy  Empire,  prince  of  the  Papal  throne  :  for  thus 

he  ilyled  himfelf.     "  A  man  whofe  claim  to  royalty,"  fays 

an  ingenious  author,   "  was  as  indifputable,  as   the   moil 

'*  ancient  titles  to  any  monarchy  can  pretend  to  be  ;  that 

"  is,  the  choice  of  his  fubjects  ;  the  voluntary  election  of 

"  an  injured  people,  who  had  the  common  right  of  man- 

'    "  kind  to  freedom,   and  the  uncommon  refolution  of  de- 

"  termining  to  be  free." 

March  the  i5th,  1736,  whilil  the  Corfican  mal-contents 
were  fitting  in  council,  an  Englifh  vefTel  from  Tunis,  with 
a  paflport  from  our  conful  there,  arrived  at  a  port  then 
in  poiferlion  of  the  mal-contents.  A  ilranger  on  board 
tiiis  veflei,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion,  no  iboner  went  on  Ihore,  but  was  received  with  fin- 
gular  honours  by  the  principal  perlons,  who  faluted  him 
with  the  titles  of  excellency,  and  vice-roy  of  Corlica.  His 
attendants  confilled  of  two  officers,  a  fecretary,  a  chaplain, 
a  few  domeilics  and  Morocco  ilaves.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  bilhop's  palace ;  called  himfelf  lord  Theodore ; 
whilil  the  chiefs  knew  more  about  him  than  they  thought 
convenient  to  declare.  From  the  veflei  that  brought  him 

o 

were  debarked  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  4000  fire-locks,  3000 
pair  of  ihoes,  a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  and  coin  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  ducats.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  before  his  door,  and  he  had  400  foldiers  polled  for 
his  guard.  He  created  officers,  formed  twenty-four  com- 
panies of  foldiers,  diilributed  among  the  mal-contents  the 
4  arms 
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arms  and  fhoes  he  had  brought  with  him,  conferred  knight- 
hood on  one  of  the  chiefs,  appointed  another  his  treaiurer, 
and  prcferled  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Various  con- 
jectures were  formed  in  different  courts  concerning  him  .-, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  pretender,  prince  Ragotfki,  the  duke, 
de  Ripperda,  comte  de  Bonneval,  were  each  in  their  turns 
fuppofed  to  be  this  ftranger ;  all  Europe  was  puzzled  ; 
but  the  country  of  our  ftranger  was  foon  difcovered  :  he 
was  in  faft  a  Pruflian,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore Anthony,  baron  of  NiewhofF. 

Theodore  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order,  had  fuc- 
ceffively  been  in  the  iervice  of  feveral  German  princes, 
had  leen  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Portugal ;  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  great  at  Lifbon,  and  pafled  there  for 
a  charge  des  affairs  from  the  emperor.  This  extraordinary 
man,  with  an  agreeable  perfon,  had  refolution,  flrong 
natural  parts,  and  was  capable  of,any  enterprize.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  Upon  his  firft  landing,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Corficans  publicly  declared  to  the  people,  that  it  was 
to  him  they  were  to  be  indebted  for  their  liberties,  and 
that  he  was  arrived  in  order  to  deliver  the  ifland  from  the 
tyrannical  oppreffiori  of  the  Genoefe.  The  general  aflcmbly 
offered  him  the  crown,  not  as  any  fudden  aft  into  which 
they  had  been  furprifed,  but  with  ail  the  precaution  that 
people  could  take  to  fecure  their  freedom  and  happinels 
under  it.  Theodore,  however,  contented  himfelf  with 
the  title  of  govenor-general.  In  this  quality  he  aiTernbled 
the  people  and  adminiilered  an  oath  for  preferving  eternal 
peace  among  themfelves ;  and  feverely  did  he  exact 
obedience  to  this  law. 

He  was  again  offered  the  title  of  king:  he  accepted  it  the 
1 5th  of  April  1736,  was  crowned  king  of  Coriica,   and 
received   the  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  principal  fubjecV., 
and   the   acclamations  of  all  the  people.      The  Genocie, 
alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  publicly  declared  him  and  his 
adherents  guilty  of  high  treaibn  ;  caufed  it  to  be  reported, 
that  he  governed  in  the  moft  defpotic  manner,  even  to  the 
putting    to    death    many   principal    inhabitants,     merely 
becaufe  they  were  Genoefe  ;  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  falie,  as  appears  from  his  manifefto,  in  anhver  co  the 
edift.      Theodore,    however,    having   got   together   near 
25000  men,  found  himfelf  mafier  of  a  countrv,  where  the 
Genoefe  durft  not  appear  :  he  carried  Porto  Vecchio,  and, 
"May  the  ^d,  blocked  up  the  city  of  Baftia,  but  was  foon 
obliged  to  retire.     He  then  feparated  his  force,  was.  fuc- 
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cefsful  in  his  conqucfts,  and  came  again  before  Eaflia, 
which  foon  fubmitted  to  him.  His  court  grew  brilliant, 
and  he  conferred  titles  of  nobility  upon  hio  principal 
courtiers. 

Towards  July,  murmurs  were  fprcad  of  great  difiatisfac- 
tions,  arifing  from  the  want  of  Theodore's  promifed 
fuccours  :  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  armament 
failed  from  Barcelona,  as  was  fuppcicd  in  his  favour. 
At  tile  fame  time  France  and  England  ftriclly  forbade 
their  fubjecls  to  am  ft  in  any  way  the  mal-contents.  Sept. 
the  ad,  Theodore  prefided  at  a  general  alTcmbly,  and 
afiured  his  fubjects  anew  of  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  the  fo 
much  wanted  fuccours.  Debates  ran  hieii  ;  and  Theodore 

o  '      * 

was  given  to  uiiderflanJ,  that  before  the  end  of  OAober 
he  mufl  reti^n  the  foVereign  authority,  or  make  £rood  his 

•    O  O  J    '  >      O 

promik.  He  received  in  the  mean  time  large  fums,  but 
nobody  knew  whence  they  came:  he  armed  loine  barques, 
and  chaced  thofe  of  the  Genoefe  which  lav  near  the  iiland. 

;  j 

He  now  inflituted  the  Order  of  the  Deliverance,  in  me- 
mory of  his  delivering  the  country  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Genoefe,  The  moneys  he  had  received  he  caufed 
to  be  new  coined  ;  and  his  affairs  feemed  to  have  a  promif- 
Ing  afpedl:  ;  but  the  fcene  prefently  changed. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  he  ailembled  tjie  chiefs  ; 
and  declared,  that  he  would  not  keep  them  any  longer  in 
a  (late  of  uncertainty,  their  fidelity  and  confidence  de- 
manding of  him  the  utmoil  efforts  in  their  favour  ;  and  that 
he  had  determined  to  'find  out  in  perfon  the  fuccours  he 
had  fo  long  expected.  The  chiefs  allured  him  of  their 
determined  adherence  to  his  interests.  He  named  the 
principal  among  them  to  take  the  government  in  his 
abfence,  made  all  th$  neceflary  provisions,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  union  in  the  flrongeft  terms.  The  chiefs, 
to  the  number  of  for;y-feven,  attendee}  him  with  the 
utmoil  refpecl  on  the  day  of  his  'departure  to  the  water- 
fide,  and  even  on  board  his  veflel  ;  where,  after  affec- 
tionately embracing  them,  he  took  his  leave,  and  they  re- 
turned on  ihore,  and  went  immediately  to  their  repeclive 
pofts  which  he  had  afiigned  them  ;  a  demonilrative  proof 
this,  that  he  was  not  forced  out  of  the  iiland,  did  not  quit 
it  in  difguil,  or  leave  it  in  a  manner  inconiiilent  with  his 


Thus  Wided  the  reign  of  Theodore,  who  arrived  in  a  few 
days  difguiied  in  the  habit  of  an  Abbe  at  Livonia,  and 

licence, 
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thence,  after  a  fhort  flay,  conveyed  himfelf  nobody  knew 
whither.  The  next  year,  however,  he  appeared  at  Paris  ; 
was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  48  hours  ;  precipi- 
tately embarked  at  Rouen,  and  arrived  at  Amfterdam, 
attended  by  four  Italian  domeilics  ;  took  up  his  quarters 
at  an  inn  ;  and  there  two  citizens  arrciled  him,  on  a  claim 
of  16000  florins.  But  lie  foon  obtained  a  protection,  and 
found  fome  merchants,  who  engaged  to  furnifh  him  with 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  for  his  faithful  inlanders. 
Ke  accordingly  went  on  board  a  frigate  of  52  guns,  and 
150  men;  but  was  foon  afterwards  feized  at  Naples,  in  the 
houle  of  the  Dutch  conful,  and  lent  prilbner  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Cueca  This  unhappy  King,  whofe  courage  had  raifed 
him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a  fucceifion  of  bloody  a£ls,  but 
by  the  free  choice  of  an  opprefTed  nation,  for  many  years 
irruggled  with  fortune  ;  and  left  no  means  untried,  which 
policy  could  atempt,  to  recover  his  crown.  At  length  he 
chofe  for  his  retirement  this  country,  where  he  might 
enjoy  that  liberty,  which  he  had  fo  vainly  endeavoured  to 
fix  to  his  Corficans  :  but  his  lituation  here,  by  degrees, 
grew  wretched  ;  and  he  was  reduced  fo  low,  as  to  be, 
feveral  years  before  his  death,  a  prifoner  for  debt  in  the 
King's  -bench. 

To  the  honour  of  fome  private  perfons,  a  charitable 
contribution  was  fet  on  foot  for  him,  in  1753  >  an^>  *fl- 
1757,  at  the  expence  of  a  gentleman,  a  marble  monument 
was  erefted  to  his  memory  in  the  church  yard  of  St. 
Anne's  Weftminfter,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Near  this  place  is  interred 

Theodore  king  of  Cqrfica  ; 
Who  died  in  this  parifh  Dec.  u, 


immediately  after  leaving 

The  King's  bench  prifon, 
by  the  benefit  of  the  aft  of  infolvency  : 

In  confequence  of  which, 
he  regiilered  his  kingdom  of  Corfica 

for  the  ufe  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 

Heroes  and  beggars,  galley  Haves,  and  kings. 

But  Theodore  this  moral  learn'd  ere  dead  :  *> 

Fate  pour'd  its  leflbn  on  his  living  head  ;  f 

Beflow'd  a  kingdom,  and  deny'd  him  bread. 
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Fabric.  T  H  E  O  D  O  R  E  T,  an  illuftrious  writer  of  the  church, 

TD '  U.  1      f* 

lib.  v  cTr'was  k°m  at  Antioch  about  the  year  386,  of  parents  diftin- 
— Tille-      guifhed  by  their  piety  as  well  as  by  their  wealth.     His  birth 
mom,  Du    was  accompanied  with  miracles  before  and  after,  which  he 
k'cn>      'e>   himfelf  relates  in  his  "Religious  Hiilory;"  for,  if  we  may 
believe  him,  as  Du  Pin,  though  a  Papift,  very  wifely  puts  in, 
it  was  by  the  prayers  of  a  religious  man,  called  Macedonius, 
that  God  granted  his  mother  to  conceive  a  fon,  and  bring 
him   into  the  world.     When  the  holy  anchorite  promiled 
her  this  bleffing,  ihe  engaged   herfelf  on  her  part  to  devote 
him  to  God;  and  accordingly  calling  him  Theodoretus,  or 
rather   Theodoritus,  which  iignifics  either  given  by  God, 
or  devoted  to  God,  he  was  fent  at  feven  years  of  age  to  a 
monaflery,  where  he  learned   the   Sciences,  theology,  and 
devotion.     He  had  for  his  mailers  Theodorus  of  Mopiueilia, 
and  St.  John  Chryioilom,  and   made    under  them  a  very 
uncommon  progrefs.    His  learning  and  goodnefs  becoming 
known  to  the  bifhops  of  Antioch,  they  admitted  him  into 
holy  orders ;  yet  he  did  not  upon  that  account  change  ei- 
ther his  habitation  or  manner  of  living,  but  found  out  a  way 
to  reconcile  the  exercifes  of  a  religious  life  with  the  fundHon 
of  a  clergyman.     After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  diilri- 
bnted  his  whole  inheritance  to  the  poor,  and  referved  nor- 
thing at  all  to  himfelf.     The  bifhopric  of  Cyrus  becoming 
vacant  about  420,  the  bifliop  of  Antioch  ordained  Theodo- 
ret  againil  his  will,  and  fent  him  to  govern   that  church. 
Cyrus   is  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  province   of  Euphratefia, 
an  unpleafant  and  barren  country,  but  very  populous.  The 
inhabitants  commonly  fpake  the  Syriac  tongue,  few  of  them 
underflanding  Greek;  they  were  almoil  all  poor,  rude,  and 
barbarous  ;  many  of  them  were  engaged  in  profane  fuperfli- 
tions,   or  in  fuch  grofs  errors  as  rendered  them  more  like 

*— > 

Heathens  than  Chriftians.  The  learning  and  worth  of 
Theodoret,  which  were  really  very  great,  feemed  to  qua- 
lify him  for  a  better  fee;  yet  he  remained  in  this,  and 
discharged  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bifhop  and  a  good  man. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Neftorian  quarrels,  very 
much  againft  his  will;  but,  as  foon  has  he  could  free  him- 
itlf,  retired  to  his  fee,  fpent  his  life  in  compofmg  books 
and  doing  good  adts,  and  died  there  in  457,  agedfevency 
and  upwards,  He  wrote  "  Commentaries  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures;"  an  "  Eccleiiaftical  Hiiiory ;"  a  ''Religious 
f*  Hiftory,"  containing  the  lives  and  praiies  of  thirty 
inoiiks,  and  feveral  pthcr  things,  which  are  ilill  extant. 

G  reat 
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Great  encomiums  have  been  bellowed  upon  this  writer, 
"  Of  all  the  fathers,"  fays  Du  Pin,   44  who  have  compoied 
"4  works  of  different  kinds,  Theodoret  is  one  of  thoie  who 
44  hath  fucceeded  the  beft  in  every  kind.     Some  have  been 
44  excellent  writers  in  matters  of  controverfy,  but  bad  inter- 
44  preters  of  Scripture;  others  have  been  good  hiftorians, 
44  but  bad  divines ;  fome  have  had  good  fuccefs  in  morality, 
44  who  have   had  no  fkill  in  doctrinal   points;   thoie  who 
have  applied  themfelves  to  confute  Paganifm  by  their  own 
principles  and  authors,  have  ufually  had  little  knowledge 
64  in  the  myftenes  of  our  religion;  and  lailly,  it  is  very  rare 
44  forthofe  who  have  addi£led  themfelves  to  works  of  piety 
*4  to  be  good  critics.     Theodoret  had  all  thefe  qualities  ; 
44  and  it  may  be  laid,  that  he  hath  equally  deferved  the  name 
of  a  good  interpreter,   divine,  hiftorian,  writer   in  con- 
troverfy, apologifl  for  religion,  and    author  of  works  of 
piety.     But  he  hath  principally  excelled  in  his  cornpofi- 
44  tions  on  Holy  Scripture  ;  he  hath  outdone  almoft  all  other 
44  commentators   in  that  kind,  according  to  the  judgement 
44  of  the  learned  Photius.     His  ilyle,  faith  that  able  critic, 
44  is  very  proper  for  a  commentary;  for  he  explains,  in  ;,ufl 
44  and  iignificant  terms,  whatibever  is  obfcure  and  difficult 
44  in  the  text,  and  renders  the  mind  more  fit  to  read  and 
44  underiland  it  by  the  pleafantnefs  and  elegance  of  his  dif- 
44  courfe.    He  never  wearies  his  reader  with  long  digreilions, 
44  but  on  the  contrary  labours  to  inftru6l  him  clearly,   neat- 
4'  ly,  and   methodically,  in  every  thing  that  feems  hard. 
He  never  departs  from  the  purity  and  elegance  of  th~  At- 
tic dialect,   unlcfs  when  he  is  obliged  to  fpeak  of  abilrufe 
matters,  to  which  the  ears  are  not  accuftomed :  for  it  is 
certain  that  he  pafTes  over  nothing  that  needs  explication; 
and  it  is  almoft  importable  to  find  any  interpreter  who  un- 
44  folds  all  manner  of  difficulties   better,  and    leaves    fewer 
44  things  obfcure.     We  may  find  many  others,  who  fpeak' 
44  elegantly  and  explain  clearly  ;  but  we  ihall  find  few,  who 
"  have  forgotten  nothing  which  needed  illuftration,  without 
*4  being-  too  diffufe,  and  without  running  out  into  di^ref- 

^j  '  t_J  o 

k'  lions,  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  clear 
t'4  the  matter  in  hand.  Yet  this  is  what  Theodoret  has  ob- 
44  ferved  throughout  his  commentaries,  in  which  he  hath 
44  opened  the  text  admirably  well  by  his  accurate  inquiries." 
As  this  extract  from  Du  Pin  may  feem  to  favour  of  panegy- 
ric a  little,  we  will  qualify  it  with  a  palTagefrom  Bcauibbre, 
a  learned  and  judicious  critic,  who,  in  the  Hiilory  of  the 
Manichees,  fpeaks  of  this  father  in  the  following  terms: 

44  Theodoret 
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See  Jortln's  "  Thecdoret  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  moll  valuable 
If'hlft"  "  of  the  fathers.     He  is  learned;  he  reafons  well,  efpeciallv 

"  c*  t- 1 1  *  •  rii  i.  L  9  * 

vol. in.  l  in  his  dialogues  againll  the  Greek  herefies  of  his  times  : 
"  he  is  a  good  literal  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  1  can- 
*J  not  help  admiring  his  prudence  and  moderation,  when  I 
'*  confider,  that  he  ended  his  Ecclefiaftic?rl  Hiftory  at  the 
"•  time  when  the  Neftorian  quarrels,  in  which  he  was  fq 
*'  deeply  interrefted,  began.  But,  I  fear,  his  zeal  againft 
"  heretics  impofed  upon  him  almoft  as  much,  as  his  ad- 
*'  miration  for  the  heroes  of  the  afcetic  life,  with  whom 
*'  he  was  charmed.  Monafteries  have  undoubtedly  lent 
*'  forth  great  men  into  the  world;  but  thefe  difciples  of  the 
<6  monks  contracted  there  in  their  youth  a  fuperftitious 
"  difpofition,  which  is  hardly  ever  thrown  off;  and  the 
*'  weak  fide  of  this  able  man  feems  to  have  been  an  excef- 
"  five  credulity." 

The  works  of  Theodoret  were  publifhed  in  Greek  and 
jLatin,  by  father  Sirmond  at  Paris,  1642,  in  four  volumes 
folio;  to  which  the  Jefuit  Garner  added,  in  1684,  a  fifth, 
confifting  of  other  pieces,  which  had  never  been  printed  be- 
fore, of  fuppofititious  pieces,  learned  difiertations,  and  an 
account  of  the  life,  principles,  and  writings  of  Theodoret, 
The  "  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory"  of  Theodoret,  which  is  divided 
into  five  bocks,  is  a  kind  of  fupplernent  to  Socrates  and  Sozc- 
men,  as  being  written  after  theirs,  about  anno  450.  It  be- 
gins where  Eufebius  leaves  off,  that  is,  at  the  rife  of  the  Ari- 
an  herefy  in  322,  and  ends  with  427,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Neftorian  herefy.  It  has  been  tranilated  and  publifh- 
S«e  art.  ed  by  Valerius,  with  Eufebius  and  the  other  ecclefiaftical 
EVSEBIUS,  hiftorians,  and  republilhed  with  additional  notes,  by  Read- 
ing, at  London  1720,  in  3  vols.  folio. 

Fabric.Bib!.      THEOGNIS,  an  eminent  Greek  poet,  was  born  in  the 

(**  11  • 

—Ketmet's  59tn  Olympiad,  or  about  550  years  before  Chrift.    He  calls 
Livesof  the  himfelf  a  Megarian,  in  one  of  his  verfes  ;  but  then  he  can- 
Greekpoets.  not  be  nnderftood  of  Megara  in  Sicily,  as  fome  have  ima- 
gined ;  becaufe,  when  he  reckons  up  his  travels,  he  puts 
Sicily  among  the  foreign  countries  he  yifited,     He   means 
Megara  in  Achaia,  as  appears  alfo  from  his  own  verfes,  for 
he  prays  the  gods  to  turn  away  a  threatening  war  from  the 
BeTnft.     cjj-y  of  Alcathous  ;  now  Ovid  calls  the  fame  Megara,  Al- 
u  ,lr         cathoe.     We  have  a  moral  work  of  his  extant,  of  fome- 
what  more  than  a  thoufand  lines,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  an  ufeful  fummary  of  precepts  and  reflections  ;  which, 
however,  has  fo  little  of  the  genius  and  fire  of  poetry  in  it, 

that. 
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i?ist,  as  Plutarch  faid,  it  may  more  properly  be  called  Car- 

ii.   n  than  Poe'ma.      In  fhort,  thefe  r»w/x««,  Sententiae,  or*«  1Jbro  dc 

Precepts,  are  'collected    in  the  fimpleft  manner,  without ic£end^oc?i' 

the  leai't  ornament  or  difguife  ;  and,  as  we  know  they  were 

chiefly  employed  in  the   inftrudtion  of  children,  fo  it  is 

rt -.ifonable  to  fuppole  they  were  put  into  yerfe,  merely  for 

the  fake  of  afliiling  the  memory.     Athenaeus  reckons  this 

author  among  the  moil  extravagant  voluptuaries,  and  cites 

feme  of  his  verfes  to  jullify  the  cenfure  :  and  Syidas,  in  the 

account  of  his  works,  mentions  a  piece  intituled,   "  Ex- 

"  hortations,  or  Admonitions,"  which  he  fays  was  itained 

with  a  mixture  of  impure  love  and  dimoneit  notions.  The 

verfes  we  have  at  preient  are,  however,  entirely  free  from 

3ny  thing  of  this  kind,  which  has  made  fome  imagine  tha^ 

they  were  not  left  in  this  good  condition  by  the  author,  but 

that  the  lewd  and  grofs  paiiages  may  have  been  t^ken  out, 

and  tlie  void  fp^ces  filled  up  with  wifer  and  graver  fentences. 

They  have  been  very  orccn  printed  both  with  and  without 

Latin  verlions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  collections 

of  the  Greek  minor  poets. 


THEOPHANES  (PROKOpoyijcH),  an  hiftorian 
who  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  to  whom  Ruiiia  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  polite  literature,  was  the  yp^il, '  '** 
fon  of  a  burgher  of  Kiof ;  boni  in  that  city  June  9,  1681,  p*  139. 
and  baptifed  by  the  name  of  Elifha.  Under  his  uncle 
Theophane?,  rector  of  the  feminary  in  the  Bratfkoj  con- 
yent  at  Kiof,  he  commenced  his  iludies,  and  was  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  He- 
$rew  tongues.  Though  his  uncle  died  in  1692,  he  com- 
pleted his  education  in  that  feminary  ;  and  in  1698,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  travelled  into  Italy.  He 
refuted  three  years  at  Rome,  where,  befide  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Italian,  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  improved  himfelf  in  philpibphy  and  divinity. 
Upon  his  return  to  Kiof,  he  read  ledlures  on  the  Latin  and 
Sclavonian  art  of  poetry  in  the  fame  femhiary  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  ;  and,  having  affumed  the  monailic  ha- 
bit, afTumed  the  name  of  Theophanes.  Before  he  had 
attained  the  25th  year  of  his  ages  he  was  appointed  prefect, 
the  fecond  office  in  the  feminary,  and  profcffor  of  philofo- 
phy.  In  1706  he  diilinguiihed  himfelf  by  fpeaking  a 
Latin  oration  before  Peter  the  Great ;  and  ftill  more  by  a 
fermon  which,  in  1709,  he  preached  before  the  fame  mo- 
narch after  the  battle  of  Fultav^,  Having  once  attracted 

the 
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the  notice,  he  foon  acquired  the  protection  of  Peter,  who  was 
fo  captivated  with  his  great  talents,   fupuior  learning,   and 
polite  addrefs,  as  tofelec\  him  for  a  companion  in  theenfuing 
campaign  againft  the  Turks;   a   hire  prelude  to  his  future 
advancement.      Ln  1711  Theophancs  \vas  nominated  abbot 
of  Bratikoi,  reftor  of  the  feminary,   and  profeffor  of  di- 
vinity.    His  cenfures  againft  the  ignorance  and  indolence 
of  the  Ruffian  clergy,   and  his  endeavours  to  promote  a 
tafte  for  polite  literature  among  his  brethren,  rendered  him 
a  fit  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  Peter  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  patriarchal  dig- 
nity.    He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the   fynod,  of  which 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  he  himfelf  drew  the  plan  ;  was 
created  bilhop  of  Plefcof ;  and  in    1720  archbifhop  of  the 
fame  diocefe  :  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  Catharine  he  was 
confecrated  archbifhop  of  Novogorod  and  metropolitan  of 
all  RufTia  ;   and  died  in  1736.     Befide  various  fermons  and 
theological  difquifitions,  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  rhetoric, 
and  on  the  rules  for  Latin  and  Sclavonian  poetry  ;  he  com- 
pofed  verfes  in   the  Latin  language  ;  and  was  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,"  which  unfortunately  terminates 

J 

with  the  battle  of  Pultava.  In  this  performance  the  pre- 
late has,  notwithftanding  his  natural  partiality  to  his  bene- 
faclor.  avoided  thofe  fcurrilous  abufes  of  the  contrary  par- 
tv,  which  frequently  difgrace.  the  bell  hiftories ;  and  has 
been  particularly  candid  in  his  account  of  Sophia.  Peter, 
from  a  well-grounded  experience,  had  formed  fuch  a  good 
opinion  of  the  talents  of  Theophanes,  as  to  employ  him 
in  coinpofing  the  decrees  which  concerned  theological 
queftions,  and  even  many  which  related  to  civil  affairs. 
Theophanes  may  be  laid,  not  only  to  have  cultivated  the 
iciences,  and  to  have  promoted  them  during  his  life,  but 
like  wife  to  have  left  a  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  for  their 

ij        J  J 

further  progrcfs  after  his  deceafe,  by  maintaining  in  his  epif- 
copal  palace  fifty  boys,  whofe  education  he  fuperintended  : 
under  his  aufpices  they  were  inilruiled  in  foreign  langua- 
ges, and  in  various  branches  of  polite  knowledge,  which 
had  been  hitherto  cenfured  by  many  as  profane  acq\irfitibns  ; 

thus  tranfmittine:  the  ravs  of  learning  to  illuminate  future 

r  ^ 

ages  and  a  diilant  poileritv  [A]. 

THE- 

[A]  For  l\.f  h'fiory  of  Theeprianes,  ways  aopear  to  him  unqueftior.ab!?. 
Mr.  Coifehas  folio  *vr.l  inv.lsc  tly  Mn!-  Monf.  Lr  Clerc  dlftVrs  from  Mr.  M«J|- 
K-r,  whole  fidelity  and  accuracy  al-  ler  in  Delating  t&e  carlieft  pan  of  this 

l-rt-Uj 
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prelate's  life.  He  alfo  informs  us,  t»nt  anecdote  Mr.  Coxe  would  not  ven- 
thal  Theophanes  perfuadcd  Peter  to  ture  to  adopt  (though  he  could  not  con- 
introduce  the  Proteftanc  religion  into  trovert  it)  as  the  ingenious  author  has 
Ruflia;  and  that  the  emperor  was  in-  not  cited  his  authority.  See  Le  Clerc's 
clined  to  follow  his  advict,  but  was  Hift.  Anc.  de  Ruffie,  p.  262;  and  Hift. 
prevented  by  his  death.  This  impor-  Mod.  p.  65.  66. 

THEOPHILUS,  a  writer  and  bifhop  of  the  primi-  Fabric.Bibi. 
live  church,  was  born  and  educated  a  heathen,  and  after-  Gr3CC-  lib-v- 

f^ 

wards    converted   to  Chriftianity.      Some  have   imagined  5jift.lUerar" 
that  he  is  the  perfon  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  the  "  A£ts  vol.  I. 
of  the  Apoftles,"  but  they  were  grofsly  miftaken  ;  for  this 
Theophilus  was  fo  far  from  being   contemporary  with  St. 
Luke  and  the  apoftles,  that  he  was  not  ordained  bifhop  of 
Antioch  till  anno  170,  and  he  governed  this  church  twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  He  was  a  vigorous  oppofer  of  certain  here- 
tics of  his  time,  and  compoied   a   great  number  of  works, 
ail  of  which  are  loft,  except  three  books   to  Autolycus,  a 
learned  Heathen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  undertaken 
to  vindicate  his  own  religion  againfl  that  of  the  Chriitians. 
The  firft  book  is  properly  a  difcourfe  between  him  and  Au- 
tolycus, in  anfwer  to  what  this  Heathen  had    faid   againil 
Chrillianity.  The  fecond  is  to  convince  him  of  the  falfhood 
of  his  own,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.    In  the 
third,  after  having  proved  that  the  writings  of  the  Heathens 
are  full  of  abfurdities  and  contradictions,  he  vindicates  the 
do&nne  and  the  lives  of  the  Chriilians  from  thofe  falfe  and 
fcanclalous  imputations,  which  were  then  brought  againil 
them.     And  laftly,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  he  adds  an  hifto- 
rical  chronology  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own 
time,  to  prove,  that  the  hiftory  of  Mofes  is  the  ancienteft 
and  the  trueft;  and  it  appears  from  this  little  epitome,  how 
well  this  author  was  acquainted  with  profane  hittory.    Thefe 
three  books  are  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  difquiii- 
tions  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  poets  and  philoibphers, 
and  there  are  but  few  things  in  them  relating  immediately 
to  the  do&rines  of  the  Chrifiian  religion.     Not  that  The- 
ophilus was  ignorant  of  thefe  doclrines;  but,  having  com- 
poied his  works  for  the  conviction  of  a  Pagan,  he  infifled 
rather  on  the  external  evidence  or  proofs  frQm  without,  as 
better   adapted,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  purpole.     His  ilyle 
is  elegant,  and  the  turn  of  his  thought  very  agreeable ;  and 
this  little  fpecimen  is  fumcient  to  mew,  that  he  was  indeed 
a  very  eloquent  man. 

The  piece  is  intituled,  in  the  Greek  manufcripts,  "  The 
"  books  of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus,  concerning  the  faith 
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"  of  the  Chriftians,    asjainft   the    malicious    detra&ors  of 

j  • 

*'  their  religion."  They  were  publiihed,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
iion,  by  Conradus  Gelhcr,  at  Zurich^  in  1546.  They 
were  afterwards  fubjoined  to  Juftiif  Martyr's  works, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1615  and  1636;  then  publilhed  at  Ox- 
ford, 1684,  in  i2mo,  under  the  iltfpeftion  df  Dr.  Fell; 
and,  laftly,  by  Jo.  Chrift.  Wolfius;  at  Hamburgh,  1723, 
in  8vo. 

It  is  remarkable!,  that  this  patriarch  of  Antoich  was  the 
•firft  who  applied  the  terni  Trinity  t6  exprefs  the  three  per- 
Ibns  in  the  Godhead. 

faoBen«         THEOPHRASTUS,  a  great  philofopher  of  anti- 
LaeroBf,<le      -^y    was    ^Q  fon  of  a  fuller  at  Erefus,   a  city  in  Lefbos. 

vit.  philo-      /        -  '    -  _  T  '  J  T 

foph.—  His  nrit  m?;iter  was  .Leucippus,  not  the  tamous  L,eucippus, 
Fabric.BIbl.  \vho  \vas  a  fcholar  of  Zeno,  but  of  his  own  town  and  coun- 
try :  ^rom  whence  he  went  to  Plato's  fchool  at  Athens,  and 
afterwards  fettled  in  Ariilotle^s,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
liimfelf  from  the  reft  of  his  diiciples.  His  new  mailer, 
charmed  with  the  readinefs  of  his  wit,  and  iweetnefs  of  his 
elocution,  changed  his  na"me,  which  was  Tyrtamus,  to 
that  of  Euphraftus,  which  iignifies  one  who  fpeaks  well ; 
but  this  name  not  fufficiently  expreiTing  the  great  eftimatioii 
he  had  for  the  beauty  of  his  genius  and  language,he  called  him 
Theophraftus,  which  is  "  one  whofe  language  is  divine." 
This  agrees  with  Cicero's  fentiments  of  this  philofopher,  in 
his  book  "  De  claris  oratoribus."  <4Who  is  there,"  lays  he, 
"  more  fertile  than  Plato?  Philofophefs  fay,  that  Jupiter, 
"  were  he  to  ipeak  Greek,  wyould  fpeak  in  his  manner, 
'*  Who  more  nervous  than  Ariftotle?  more  fweet  than 
"  Theophrailusr"  In  fome  of  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  he- 
calls  him  his  friend;  and  lavs,  that  his  works  were  familiar 
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to  him,  and  that  the  reading  of  them  had  afforded  hini 
abundance  of  pkafure.  Ariftotle  relates  concerning  him 
and  Califthenes,  another  of  his  fcholars,  what  Plato  had 
faid  of  Ariftotle  himielf  and  Xenocrates,  that  "  Califthenes 
**  had  a  dull  invention  and  fluggim  fancy,  and  that  Theo- 
*'  phraftus,  orl  the  contrary,  was  fo  fprightly.  acute,  andt 
"  penetrating,  as  to  comprehend  at  once  all  that  was  to  be 
*'  known  of  a  thing :  fo  that  the  one  wanted  fpiirs  to  prick 
*'  him  forward,,  the  other  reins  to  hold  him  in." 

It  is  faid  that  Ariftotle's  fcholars,  obferving  their  mafter 
to  grow  in  years,  and  with  no  profpecl:  of  living  much  lon- 
ger, begged  of  him  to  name  his  fucceffor;  and  as  he  had 
only  two  perfons  in  his  fdiool  on  whom  the  choice  could 
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fall,  Menedemus  the  Rhodian,  and  Theophraftus  theLef- 
bian,  he  determined  his  choice  in  the  following  manner  : 
he  ordered  wine  to  be  brought  him  of  Rhodes  and  Lefbos, 
and  tafting  of  both  laid,  that  they  were  excellent  in  their 
kind ;  the  firit  indeed  ftrong,  but  that  of  Lefbos  more  plea- 
fant,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he  gave  the  preference  :  by 
which  his  fcholars  underftood  that  he  fpake  not  of  the  wine, 
but  of  his  fuccefTor.  Others  relate,  that  Ariftotle  made 
this  choice  upon,  his  privately  withdrawing  from  Athens  to 
Chalcis ;  which  he  did,  left  the  Athenians  mould  proceed 
againil  him,  as  they  had  proceeded  ag&in$  Socrates,  for 
having  fpoken  irreverently  of  their  gods. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe,  Theophraftus  fucceeded  Ariftotle 
in  the  2d  year  of  the  i  I4th  Olympiad,  or  about  324  before 
Chrift ;  and  his  name  became  fo  famous  through  all  Greece, 
that  he  had,  foon  after,  near  two  thoufand  fcholars.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  n8th  Olympiad,  Sophocles,  not  the 
tragic  poet,  but  fon  of  Amphiclides,  who  was  at  that  time 
chief  magiftrate,  procured  a  law  to  be  made,  prohibiting, 
Bpon  pain  of  death,  any  philofopher  to  teach  in  the  public 
fchools,  unlefs  he  was  licenfed  by  the  fenate  and  people. 
This  law  was  made  under  a  pretax*  of  regulating  the  govern- 
ment, and  hindering  public  aifembiies,  but  in  reality  to 
annoy  Theophraftus.  By  this  decree  he  banifhed  all  the 
philosophers  cut  of  the  city,  and  Theophraftus  among  the 
reft;  but  the  year  following  Philo,  a  difciple  of  Ariftotle, 
accufed  Sophocles  of  having  acted  contrary  to  lav*;,  laid  3. 
fine  upon  him  of  five  hundred  talents,  and  called  home  the 
philoibphers ;  by  which  means  Theophraftus  returning, 
was  reinftated  in  his  ichool.'  He  was  in  this  more  fcrtunate 
than  Ariftotie,  vrho  was  forced  to  fub'mit  to  his  prolecutor 
£urymedon;  and  he  was  fo  much  honoured  by  the  Athe- 
hhris,  that  Agnonides,  accuimg  him  of  impietv,  very 
hardly  efcaped  from  being  fined  hiniiclf.  And  indeed  the 
character  given  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  imgular 
prudence,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  laborious,  officious, 
affable,  liberal.  Plutarch  fays,  when  Erefus  was  opprelled  Plutarch ^. 
with  tyrants,  who  had  ufurped  the  government,  that  he  verfi 
joined  with  his  countryman  Phidias,  not  the  famous  ftatu- 
ary,  and  out  of  his  own  eftate  contributed  with  him  to  anri 
thole  who  had  been  baniilied  ;  who,  re-entering  the  city,  ex- 
pelled the  traitors,  and  reft'ored  the  whole  ifie  of  Lefbos  to  its 
Hberty. 

His  many  and  excellent  acccmplifhments  did  not  only  ac- 
quire him  the  goocf~\Yill  of  the  people, but  the  eiteem  and  fami- 
liarity 
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arity  of  kings.     He  was  the  friend  of  CafTander,  fucccfTor  of 
Arideus,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great,   in  the  kingdom 
of  Maccdon;  and  Ptolemy,  Ion  of  Lagus,   and  lirft  king 
of  Egypt,  kept  a  conftant  corrcfpondence  with  this  philoib- 
pher.     At  lall  he  died,  worn  out  with  extreme  old  age  and 
fatigues:  all  Greece   lamented  him,  and  all  the  Athenians 
Tufculan. .   aiTifted  at  his  funeral.      Cicero   fays,    that   Theophraftus 
44  complained  of  nature,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  for 
4'  having  given  to  deers  and  crows  fo  long  a  life,  which  was 
"  ufelcfs  to  them,  while  fhe  had  allotted  men  an  extreme 
fhort  life,  though  it  wras  of  the  greateft  confequence  to 
them  to  live  long:  fince,  if  the  age  of  men  was  extended 
to  a  gre;t:r  number  of  years,  their  lives   would  be  im- 
proved by  an  uniyerfal  knowledge,  and  all  arts  and  fcien- 
*4  ces  brought  to   perfection."    And  St.  Jerom  allures  us, 
that,  li  at  one  hundred  and  feven  years  of  age,  Theophraftus 
<c  lamented   that    he  was  to  die,  juft  when  he  began  to 
44  know  how  to  live."     But,  methinks,  he  had  much  more 
reaibn  to  complain  of  philofophy,  for  fuffering  him  to  be- 
moan himfelf  in  fo  ridiculous  a  manner,  and   for  not  hav- 
ing taught  him  to  think  more  juftly  and  worthily  of  the  na- 
tural order  and  conftitution  of  things.     Men  fpend  long 
lives  in  fuperrluous  and  vain  purfuits,  and  then  complain 
they  have  not  time  enough  for  neceffary  acquilitions :  where- 
as they  have,  as  it  is  very  realonable  to  fuppofe,   more  than 
enough  to  acquire  all  that  belongs   to  the  perfection  and 
happinefs  of  their  natures.     Theophraftus  talked  much  bet- 
ter lenfe  to  his  fcholars,  when  they  came  to  him  juft  before 
he  died,  and  alked  him  if  he  had  anv  thine;  to  lav  to  them  : 

j  O  j 

44  Nothing,"  anfwered  he,  "  but  that  the  life  of  man  loiech 
"  many  pleafures  for  the  fake  of  glory;  that  nothing  is 
4'  more  unprofitable  than  the  love  of  fame,  which  pro- 
*l  mifeth  great  things  at  a  diftance,  but  deceiveth  in  the 
44  polTerlion :  therefore,  my  difciples,  be  content.  If 
44  you  can  contemn  the  efteem  of  men,  which,  confi- 
"  dering  how  it  is  ufually  bellowed,  is  not  worth  hav- 
"  ing,  you  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  weaii- 
44  fomenefs  :  and  if  it  abate  not  your  endeavours,  honour 
44  may  lull  happen  to  be  your  reward.  Remember  only, 
44  that  in  life  there  are  many  ufelefs  things,  and  but  lew 
44  which  tend  to  a  f'olid  good."  Thefe  were  his  laft  words, 
and  wife  ones  too. 

In  imitation  of  his  matter  Ariftotle,  he  competed  an  in- 
finite number  of  works;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  find  that 
any  of  the  ancients  exceeded  him  in  this  refpedt.  Dio- 
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genes  Laertius  reckons  up  more  than  two  hundred  differ- 
ent trails,  and  the  fubje&s  of  which  they  treated;  but 
the  greateft  part  are  loft.  Thofe  that  remain  are,  nine 
books  of  the  "  Hiilory  of  plants;"  fix  of  the  "  Caufes 
"  of  plants;"  a  book  "  Of  ftones;"  "  Of  winds;" 
"  Of  fire;"  "  Of  honey;"  "  Of  the  figns  of  fair  wea- 
"  ther;"  "  Of  the  figns  of  tempefts ;"  "  Ofthefio-ns  of 
"  rain;"  «  Offmells;"  "  Offweat;"  "  Of  the  vertigo;" 
"  Of  wearinefs;"  "  Of  the  relaxation  of  the  nerves;" 
"  Of  fwooning;"  "  Of  fifh  which  live  out  of  water;" 
66  Of  animals  which  change  their  colour;"  "  Of  animals 
"  which  are  born  fuddenly;"  "  Of  animals  fubjeft  to 
"  envy;"  and,  "  The  charadters  of  men."  Thefe  are 
what  remain  of  his  writings :  among  which  the  laft,  name- 
ly, "  The  characters  of  men,"  has  been  by  far  the  often- 
eft  printed,  and  the  moil  read ;  as  indeed  it  is  fitted  to  en- 
tertain all  readers,  while  the  reft  belong  only  to  the  men  of 
fcience. 

THEVENOT  (MELCHISEDEC),   librarian  to  the  Journal  d« 
king  of  France,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  travels,  was*****^- 
born  at  Paris  in  1621,  and  had  fcarcely  gone  through  his1 
academical  ftudies,  when  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  paffion  for 
vifiting  foreign  countries.    At  firft  he  faw  only  part  of  Eu- 
rope; but  then  he  took  great  care  to  procure  very  particular 
informations   and  memoirs   from   thofe  who  had  travelled 
over  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  out   of  thofe  compofed 
his  "  Voyages  and  Travels."     He  laid  down,  among  other 
things,  fome   rules,   together  with  the  invention  of  an  in- 
ftrument,  for  the  better  finding  out  of  the  longitude,  and 
the  declination  of  the  loadftone;  ,and  fome  have  thought, 
that  thefe  are  the  beft  things  in  his  works,  fince  travels  re- 
lated at  fecond-hand  can  never  be  thought  of  any  great  au- 
thority or  moment ;  not  but  that  Thevenot  travelled  enough 
to  relate  fome  things  upon  his  own  knowledge.     Another 
paffion  in  him,  equally  ftrong  with  that  for  travelling,  was 
to  collect  fcarce  books  in  all  fciences,  efpecially  in  philofo- 
phy,    mathematics,  and  hiftory;  and  in  this   he   may  be 
faid  to  have  fpent  his  whole  life.      When  he  had  the  care 
of  the  king's  library,  though  it  is  one  of  the  beft  furnifhed 
in  Europe,  he  found  two  thoufand  volumes  wanting  in  it, 
which   he  had  in  his   own.      Belides  printed  books,    he 
brought  a  great  many    manufcripts  in   French.  Englilh, 
Spanim,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Turkilh,  and  Perfic.     The  marbles  prefented  to  him  bv 
VOL.  XII.  .  M'  Mr. 
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Mr-  Nointel,  at  his  return  from  his  embaffy  to  Confcanti^ 
ripple,  upon  which  there  are  bas-reliefs  and  infcriptions  o* 
almoit  two  thoufands  years  old,  may  !  c  reckoned  among 
the  curioiitics  of  his  libiafy.  lie  fpent  moil  of  his  time 
among  his  books,  without  aiming  at  anv  poll  of  figure  or 
profit;  however,  he  had  two  honourable  employments  ;  for 
he  ainticd  at  a  conclave  held  after  the  death  of  pope  Inno- 
cent X.  and  was  the  French  kind's  envoy  at  Genoa.  He 

*..  5  J 

\vas  attacked  with  what  is  called  a  flow  fever  in  1692,  and 
died  October  the  lame  vear  at  the  age  of  feventv-one.  Ac- 

O  * 

cording  to  the  account  given,  he  managed  himfelf  very  im- 
properly in  this  illnefs:  for  he  dimmimed  his  ilrength  by 
abftinence,  while  he  fhoukt  have  increalccl  it  with  heartv 

J 

food  and  ftrong  wines,  which  was  yet  the  more  neceiiary 
on  account  or  his  s;reat  a<re.  "  Thevenot's  Travels  into 

O  O 

"'  the  Levant,  £cc."  were  publifhed  in  Englifh,  in  the  year 
1687,  folio;  they  had  been  publifhejd  in  French,  at  Paris, 
1663,  foiio. 

Anecdotes       T  H  I  R  LEY   (STY AN),  LL.D.  a  very  ingenious  and 

O I    o  O  W  V  C' r  JO 

p.  31;  en-  learned  Englifh  critic,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thirlby,   vicar 
isr?ed  by     of  St.  Margaret's  in  Leicefler  ,  and  born  about  1602.     He 

4"  '  r  ^ 

received  his  education  firft  at  Leicefler,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
cations.        Kilbv,    from  whofe   ichool    he   was    lent    in  three    years 
to  Jeius   College,    Cambridge,  and   Ihewed    early   in    life 
great  promifes  of  excellence.     From  his   mental  abilities 
no  fmall  degree  of  future  eminence  was  prefaged  :  but  the 
fond  hopes  of  his  friends  were  unfortunately  defeated  by  a 
temper  which  \\as  natmalJv  indolent  and  quarrelfome,  and 
by  an  unhappy  addition  to  drinking.     Among  his   early 
productions  of  ingenuity  was  a  Greek  copy  of  verfes  on  the 
Queen  of  Sheba's  villt  to  Solomon.   He  publifhed  "  An  An 
'*  fwcr  to  7\j.r.  Whiilon's  Seventeen  Sulpicions  concerning 
i4  AthanafiuS,  in  his  Hrflorical Preface,  17 12  [A];"  and  ob- 
tained afellowfhip  of  li;s  college  by  the  exprels  defire  of  Dr. 
Aihton,  who  laid  "  he  had  had  the  honour  of  fludying  with 
*'  him  when  young:1*  though  he  afterwards  fpoke  very  con - 
teinptucuilv  of  him  [B]  as  the  editor  of  4t  Juftin  Martyr,  '* 
<vhich  appeared  in  i  723,  in  to'io ;  and  the  dedication  to  which 
has  always   been  cormdered  a?,   a  maiterly  production,   iii 
ilyle  particularly.      1  hiis  iar  Mr  Thirlby  went  on  in*  the 

f  A]  "  Written   by  one  very  7011115,  another  traft  in  this  controverfy,  that 

*'  and,  he   may   accl,   at   1'uch    brt.kcn  Mr.    Thiriby    was    then    "   about    20 

tl  hours   as  mjsny  neceff^ry  avocations  years  old." 

"  *n;l  a  -;cry  uniettled  flats  of  health  [2  j  The  proof  of  this  a  fieri  ion  refts 

"  v/ould    laft' r  him    to    bellow   upon  on  an   hitherto  imprinted  letter  of  Dr. 

*'  ihern*''     PREFACE.-— It  ajrpcars  by  Aihton,  annexed  to  this  article,  p.  114, 

Divinity 
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Divinity  line  ;  but  his  verfatility  led  him  to  try  the  round 
of  what  are  called  the  learned  profeflions.  His  next  pur- 
fuit  was  phyfic,  and  for  a  while  he  was  called  "  Doclor." 
He  then  lludicd  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  leclured  while 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Walpole  was  his  pupil;  but  he  was 
a  carelcfs  tutor,  icarcely  ever  reading  lectures.  The  late 
learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  was  very  early 
in  life  recommended  by  him  to  tranflate  fome  of  Euftathius's 

j 

notes  for  the  uie  of  "  Pope's  Homer,"  and  complained 
**  that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his  performance, 
"  never  teiYified  any  curiofity  or  deiire  to  fee  him[c].'J 
The  civil  law  line  difplealmg  him,  he  applied  to  common 
law,  and  had  chambers  taken  for  him  -in  the  Temple  bv 
his  friend  Andrew  R.eid,  with  a  view  of  being  entered  of 
that  fociety,  and  being  called  to  the  bar  ;  but  of  this  fcheme 
he  Hkewife  grew  wcarv.  He  came,  however,  to  London, 

•^  '  ' 

to  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  who  pre- 
cured  for  him  the  office  of  a  king's  waiter  in  the  port  of 
London,  in  May,  i  741,  a  rnVecure  place,  worth  about  lool. 
per  annum.  Whilfl  in  Sir  Edward's  houfe,  he  kept  a  mifcel- 
laneons  book  of  memorables,  containing  whatever  was  faid 
or  done  amiis  bv  Sir  Edward  or  any  part  of  his  family.  The 
remainder  of  his  days  were  palfed  in  private  lodgings, 
where  he  lived  very  retired,  feeing  only  a  few  friends,  and 
indulging  cccalionallyin  exceiiive  drinking,  being  fometimes 
in  a  llate  of  intoxication  for  five  or  fix  weeks  together; 
and,  as  is  ufaal  with  fuch  men,  appeared  to  be  lo  eveii 
when  fober ;  and  in  his  cups  he  was  jealous  and  quarrelfome. 
An  acquaintance  who  found  him  one  day  in  the  ftreets  ha- 
ranguing the  crowd,  and  took  him  home  by  gentle  violence, 
was  afterwards  highly  efteemed  by  Thirl  by  for  not  relating 
the  ftory.  He  contributed  fome  notes  to  Theobald's  Shak- 
fpeare  ;  and  afterwards  talked  of  an  edition  of  his  own ;  and 
Dr.  Jortin  undertook  to  read  over  that  Poet,  with  a  view  to 
mark  the  paiTages  where  he  had  either  imitated  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  or  at  leaft  had  fallen  into  the  fame  thoughts 

'  O 

and  expreilions.  Dr.  Thirlby  dropt  his  deilgn  ;  but  left  a 
ShakfpearCj  with  fome  abniive  remarks  on  Warburton  ill 
the  margin  of  the  firfl  volume,  and  a  very  few  attempts  at 
emendations  ;  which  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  all  his  books  and  papers,  lent  to  Dr.  Johnfon 
when  he  was  preparing  his  valuable  edition  of  "  Shakfpeare" 
for  the  prefs ;  and  the  name  of  Thirlby  appears  in  it  as 
a  commentator.  He  died  Dec.  19,  1753. 

£c]  See  Dr.  JohnfoiA  Life  of  Pope,     Fenton,    in  the  "  Additions  to  Pope.'* 
£rited.  p.  6-;   and  fee  alfe  a  Letter  «f    Vol.  11,  p,  116. 

M  %  As 
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As  the  edition  of4'  Juftin  Martyr"  was  the  magnum  opus 
of  Dr.  Thirlby,  and  he   is   a  writer  of  whom  fo  little  has 
ever  hitherto  been  faid,  this  article  fhall  be  enlarged  with 
the  opinions  of  Iome  eminent  icholars  on  that  performance. 
"  The  learned  Mr.  Thirlby,  fellow  of  Jefus  college,  is 
"  publishing  a  new  edition  of  '  Juilin  Martyr's  two  Apo- 
"  logics,'  and  his  l  Dialogue  with Trypho  the  J:w.'     The 
4<  Greek  text  will  be  printed  exactly  according  to  R.  Ste- 
"  phens's  edition.     The  veriion  is  Langus's,  corrected  in 
'*  innumerable  places.     On  the  fame  page  with  the  text  and 
4<  verlion  are  printed  the   notes  and  emendations   of  the 
"  Editor,    with  fele£l   notes   of    all    the   former   editors, 
"  and  of  Scaiiger,    Cafaubon,    Salmaiius,    Capellus,  Va- 
"  lelius,  and  other  learned  men.     The  moil  iele&ed  places 
**  have  been  collated  with  the  MS.  from  which  R.   Ste- 
"  phens's  edition  was  taken,  and  the  variations  are  in- 
"  ferted  in  their  proper  places.  At  the  end  are  biihop  Pear- 
"  fon's  notes  from  the  margin  of  his  book,  and  Dr.  Da- 
"  vis's  notes  upon  the  iirft  '  Apology;'    both  now  firil 
"  printed."     Mr.  BOWYER,  in  "  Bibliotheca  Literaria," 
N°  J.  p.  47. 

"  You  are  much  miftaken  in  thinking  Thirlby  wants 
6C  fome  money  from  you  (though  in  truth  he  wants):  you 
"  are  only  taken  in  to  adorn  his  triumph  by  a  letter  of 
"  applaufe,  though  I  think  you  may  fpare  that  too  ;  for 
"  he  is  fet  forth  in  his  coach,  with  great  oilentation,  to 
"  vilit  his  patron.  I  have  not  had  the  patience  to  read  all 
"  his  dedication,  but  have  feen  enough  to  obferve,  that 
*'  it  is  fluffed  with  felf-ccnceit,  and  an  info  lent  contempt 
*•  of  others,  Bentley  efpecially,  whom  he  again  points  out 
"  in  p,  1 8  [D].  He  flicks  not  to  fling  fcorn  upon  Juilin 

fr>]  He  treats  Dr.  Bentley  in  that     can  mention  Dr.  Grabe  without  a  deer* 
ge  with  the  higheit  contempt,  as  he     and  particular  concern   for  fo  great  a 


had  done   before  in   his  preface.     He  man,  in   the  very  prime   of   his   age, 

treats  Mcric  Cafauben  and  Ifaac  Vol-  when  we    expeAed   to    reap  the  fruits 

fius  in   a    manner  not  much  different  ;  of    his    indefatigable     ftuches,    which 

and  of  the  learned  Dr.  Grabe  he  fpeaks  were  chiefly  converfant   about  Chrif- 

in   h?s  Preface  as  follows  :   <(  Grabius  tian  antiquities,  and  who,  by  anemi- 

*' vir  bonus,  nee  incioctus   fviit,  et    in  nent  author  (Dr.  Hickes),  is  very  aptly 

"  fcriptispatrum  appiime  verfatus,  cri-  compared     to     a     great    and     mighty 

"  ticus  non  fun,  neque  eirepotuu,  ut-  princt-j  who  dying,   leaves  behind  him 

•"  pr  te   neque  ingenio,   neque  judicio,  many  plans  of  noble  and  curious  build- 

"  neque  (i  verum  dicere  licet  doctrina,  ings,   foundations    of   others;     others 

."  fatis  ad  earn  rent  inftru<ftus."    How  ere£ted  above  ground,  fome  half, others 

different  is    this   from    the    character  almoft,  and   others   perfectly  finiflied. 

given    him  by  rhat   learned  and  truly  Such  are  the  remains   left  us  by  thy 

pood  man  Mr.   Nflfon,  in  his  "  Life  great   mafter-builder,    as   may   appear 

w  ofBdfeop  Bnll,"p. 4oz.     "But  who  by  the  catalogue  of  his  Manufcripts. 
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*'  himfelf,  as  a  trifling  writer,  beneath  his  dignity  to  con- 
"  iider,  and  fo  abfurd  a  reafoner  as  only  -pejjimtz  liturtz 
"  can  mend.  I  have  read  about  fixty  pages  of  his  per- 
"  formance,  and  am  really  amamed  to  find  fo  much  feif-fuf- 
"  ficiency,  and  infufficiency.  I  am  almoft  provoked  to  turn 
"  critick  myfelf,  and  let  me  tempt  you  to  a  little  laughter, 
by  promilmg  to  ihew  you  fome  conceits  upon  Tuilin ; 
which  are  under  no  name  in  Thiriby's  edition."  Dr. 
Charles  djhton  to  Dean  Mofs^  1723,  MS.' 

"  I  think  fomebody  has  told  me,  that  '  Juflin  Martyr's 
Apology'  has  been  lately  publifhed  from  Dr.  Afhton's 
papers ;  by  whom  1  know  not.  His '  Hierocles'  mews,  that 
"  Needham  was  not  equal  to  that  work  :  has  this  the  fame 
"  view  with  regard  to  Thirlby  ?  That  man  was  loft  to  the 
44  republick  of  letters  very  furprizingly  ;  he  went  off,  and 
"  returned  no  more."  Mr.  Clarke  of  Chick  eft  er  to  Mr. 
Boivyer,  March  10,  1768. 

Still  the  learned,  who  could  beft  judge  tory,  to  trace  the  original  frame  and 

of  his  great  talents,  readily  offer  him  ftate  of  the  Chriftian   church,  and  to 

that  inceufe  of  praife,  which  is  juftly  reftore  the  facred  volumes,  the  pillars 

dueto  his  profound  erudition ;  whereby  of  our  faith,  to   their  primitive  per- 

he  was  qualified  to  enlighten  the  dark,  feftion."     Dr.  ASH  TON,    MS.  Letter, 

and  obfcure  parts  of  ecciefiaftical  hil-  as  above. 


tt 

tt 


it 
tt 


THOMAS  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.  bifhop  qf  Worcef- *_ 

ter,  was  fon  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  a  linen-draper  in  the  jhlre, by  Dr. 
city  of  Briftol,  who  lived  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  on  the  ^*%_ 
bridge  in  the  faid  town,  where   our  venerable  biihop  was  ^ 
born  on  Thurfday,  February  2,  1613,  and  baptized  in  St. 
Nicholas  church  in  that  city,  on  the  Friday  following.     He 
was  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble   family,  as  appears  by  a 
pedigree  taken  out  of  the  Heralds-office  by  William  Tho- 
mas lord  bifhop  of  Wprcefter  in   1688,  to  prove  his  right 
to  the  Herbert  arms ;  it  begins  with  Henry  Fitz  Herbert., 
chamberlain  to  king  Henry  the  £ril,  from  whom  defcended 
Thomas  ap  William  of  Carmardhen,  whofe  fon  was  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  great  grandfather  to  the  bifhop,  he  wa-    al- 
lied likewife  to  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  to  William  Vefci 
lord  of  Kyldare,  to  Robert  UfFord   earl  of  Suffolk,  and  to 
many  other  noble  families,  as  appears  by  the  pedigree  :  his 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Blount.,  defcended  from  the  Biouiit-j 
of  Eldersfield  in  this  county,  which  family  had  confidcra- 
ble  eftates  in  Eldersfield,   Staunton,   Tuiiey,  and  Dimock  : 
her  uncle  Thomas   Blount  was  an  eminent  liuvver  in  the 
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city  of  Briftol,  who,  dying  without  iffue,  left  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  his  fortune  to  his  niece,  a  woman  of  great  mo- 
cjeily,  piety  and  virtu?,  and  to  whom  her  fon  William 
paid  a  very  dutiiul  reipect,  and  was  a  great  comfort  after 
the  deceafe  of  his  father:  his  grandfather,  William  Th6r 
mas,  was  recorder  of  Caermarthen,  where  he  and  his  fa- 
mily had  for  a  long  time  lived  in  great  credit ;  and  the  earl 
of  Northampton,  then  lord  preiident  of  Wales,  gave  him 
this  character,  "  that  he  was  the  wifeft  and  molt  prudent 
"  perfon  he  ever  knew  member  of  a  corporation :"  this 
gentleman,  after  the  death  of  their  fon,  undertook  tlie  care 
of  his  grandlpn  ;  which  trull  he  executed  with"  the  greateft 
care  and  attention,  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Morgan  Owen,  m?.iler  of  the  public  fchooi  at  Caermarthen, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Llandaff:  here  he  continued  till  he 
went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  in  Michaelmas  term  1629;  from  hence  he  re- 
moved to  Jefus  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
B-  A.  1632,  and  foon  after  was  chcfen  fellow  of  the  col-: 
lege,  and  appointed  tutor  by  the  principal :  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  faihion  Q  f  the  times,  he  ftudied  much  fchooi  phi^ 
lofophy  and  divinity,  epitomiliug  with  his  own  hand  all 
the  works  of  Ariftotle :  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  Feb. 
12,  1634,  \vas  ordained  de?.con  by  John  Bancroft,  bilhop 
of  Oxford,  at  Chrifl  Church,  June  4,  1637,  and  prieft  in 
the  year  following  at  the  fame  place,  and  by  the  fame  bi~ 
ihop.  Soon  after  he  war,  appointed  vicar  of  Penbryn,  in 
Cardiganihire,  and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  prefented  him  to  the  vicaraee  of  Laueharn, 

1  _  O  O 

with  the  rectory  of  Lanfedurnen  annexed.  This  prelenta- 
tion  being  difputed,  he  determined  to  give  it  up;  but  the 
earl  encouraged  him  to  perievere,  aiTuring  him  that  he 
.would  be  at  all  the  expence  and  trouble :  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  difputfe  was  focn  ended,  and  I\lr.  1'homas 
inilituted :  here  he  determined  to  re:fide,  having  no  other 
thoughts  or  deiigns  but  how  be  ft  to  perform  his  -duty  ;  arid 
that  he  might  be  more  fixed,  and  finding  the  inconveni- 
ences of  a  lolitary  {ingle  life,  he  reiolved  to  marry ;  the 
perfon  he  chofe  was  Blanch  Samyne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Samyne,  a  Dutch  merchant  ]i\  Lymc-ilreetj  London, 
of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  bv  v.  horn  he  had  eight 
children,  W\illiam,  who  died  youn^,  Peter,  John,  Blanch, 
Bridget,  William,  Sarah,  and  Elizabeth.  Htre  he  religi- 
ouily  performed  every  duty  of  a  parilh  prieft,  efteeming 

his 
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his  employment  not  a  trade,  but  a   trull:,    till  about  the 
vear  1644,   a  party  of  the  parliament  horie  came  to  Laugh - 
arn,   and  enquired  whether  that  Popifh  prieil  Mr.  Thomas 
was  (till  there,   and  whether  he  continued  reading  the   li- 
turgy,  and  praying  for  the  quern  ;   and  one  of  them  adding, 
that  he  fjiould  go  to  church  next  Sunday,   and  if  Mr.  Tho- 
mas perfevereci   in  praying    for  that  chub  ot  the  whore  of 
Babylon,    he  would  certainly  piilol  him.      Upon  this  Mr. 
Thomas's  friends  earnetlly  p  re  fled  him  to  abSent  himfeif; 
but  lie  refufed,   thinking  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty  :  h? 
no   fooner  began  the  fervice,   .but  the  ioluiers    came  and 
placed  themfelvcs   in  the  next  pew  to  him,  and  when  he 
prayed  for  the  queen,   one  of  them  matched  the  book  out 
of  his   hand,   and  threw  it  at  his   head,  laying,    "  What 
"  do  you  mean  by  praying  for  a  whore    and    a   rogue?' 
The  preacher  bore  it  with  patience  arid  c  mipoiure  ;  bat 
the  foidier  who  had  committed,   the   alfront  was   inilantly 
ieized  with  fuch  anxiety  and  compunction,  that  his  com- 
panions were   forced  to.   carrv  him  away.     Mr.    Thomas 
continued  .the   fervice,   and  delivered  the  ferYnon  with  his 
ulual  emphafis  and  propriety  ;   and  when  he  returned  to  his 
honfe,   he  there  found  the  Soldiers  ready  to  beg  his  pardon, 
and  defiling  his  prayers  to  God  for  them.     When  this  hap 
pcned,   he  was  about  3 3  years  old.     Soon  after,   the  parlia- 
ment committee  deprived  him  of  the  living  of  Laugharn  ; 
and  though  a  principal  member  of  that  body  had  been  his 
pupil  and    particular  friend,    yet  he   refilled   to  mew  him 
any  favour,  faying    "  if  he  was  his  father,  he  would  do 
"  him  no    fervice   unleSs   he  would   take   the   covenant." 
From  this  time  till  the  Restoration,   Mr.  Thomas  endured 
great   harclfiiips,    being  a  iuirerer  to  the  amount  of  above 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,    and  for  the  common  Support  of 
his  family  obliged   to  teach  a  private  School  in  the  coun- 
try; and  though  his  friends  often  made  him  liberal  pre- 
fents,  yet  his  wife  and  numerous  family  were  frequently  in 
want  of  common  iieceiTarics. 

At  the  Reftoration  Mr.  Thomas  was  re-inflated  in  his 
living,  and  by  the  king's  letters  patent  made  chanter  ot  St. 
David's:  in  this  vear  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  divini- 
tv,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  from  the  chancellor,  who 
iaid  thus  of  him  :  "  1  have  heard  of  his  e;reat  worth  and 


'•  dcSerts,  as  well  in  refpect  of  his  learning  and  orthodox 
"  judgement,  as  of 'his  moil  exemplar/  life  and  converiation." 
In  the  year  1661,  he  was  prelented  to  the  rectory  of 
Llanbcder  in  the  Valjev,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  by 
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lord   chancellor  Hyde,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
York,    whom  lie  attended   in  his   voyage  to  Dunkirk,   in 
whole  family  lie  continued  fome  time,  and  with  whom  he 
was  in  one  of  the  fea  engagements  againft  the  Dutch.     By 
the  interefl  of  the  cluke  and  the  chancellor  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanry  of  Worcefter,   Nov.  25,  1665,   in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Thomas    Warmcilry,    cleccaicd.     Here,  though  a 
ftranger,   he  behaved   himielf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  affections  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  particu- 
larly the  duke  of  Beaufort,  lord  Windfor,  afterwards  cre- 
ated earl  of  Plymouth,  and  Sir  John  Pakington:  the   laft, 
that  he  might  enjoy  more  of  his   company,  prefented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Hampton  Lovet  in  the  beginning  of  the 
vear   1670.     Upon  this  he  quitted  his  living  at  Laughern, 
and  removed  his   family  to  Hampton  ;  here  he  enjoyed  an 
eafy  and    pleafant  retirement,   and   he   was  often  heard  to 
lay  that  this   was  the  pleafanteft  part  of  his  life,   and  that 
here  he  had  more  quiet  and  fatis faction  within  himfelf  than 
when  he  was  afterwards  in  the  highefl  order  of  the  church  : 
here  he  found  time  to  fearch  into  antiquity,  to  enlarge  his 
mind,   and  to  enrich  it  with   fruitful    knowledge :    but  his 
plealures  were  not  without  alloy,  for,  during  his  relidence 
here  in  the  year  1677,   his  beloved  wife  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  one   of  the  fide  ailes   of  the   cathedral  church  of 
Worcefter.     In  this  year  alfo  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee 
of  St.  David's,  and  held  the  deanry  of  Woicerrer  in  com- 
mendam.     He  was  very  acceptable  to  the  gentry  and  cler- 
gy of  that  diocefe ;  he  had  been  bred  up  among  them,  fpake 
their  language,  and  had  been  a  fellow-fuffererwith  many  of 
them  in  the  late  troublefome  times :    his    behaviour  con- 
firmed their  expectations,  his  generous  temper  agreed  with 
theirs,  but  his  chief  concern  was   not  fo  much   to  pleafe 
their  humours,  as  to  corre6t  their  morals,    and  fave  their 
fouls,  to  promote  true  piety  and  goodnefs,   and  to  fow  the 
feeds  of  holinefs  among  them  ;  he  began  to  repair  the  pa- 
laces at  Brecknock  and  Aberguilly;  he  preached  frequently 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  diocefe  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  was  very  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Welfh ;  he  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  remove 
the  cathedral  fervice  from  St.  David's  to  Caermarthen  ;  the 
former  being  a  place  of  no  trade,  little  frequented,  iituated 
in  a  ccrru     of  the  kingdom,  twelve  Icng  miles  from  any 
market  town,    the  cathedral  ruinous,  the^biihop's  palace 
quite  dernolifhed,  no  reficlence  kept,  the  canons  never  at- 
tending except  to  receive  their  revenues,  and  not  one  (hil- 
ling 
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jing  laid  out  in  repairing  the  cathedral  after  the  Reftoration. 
On  the  contrary,  Caermarthen  he  knew  to  be  a  rich,  po- 
pulous town  ;  the  great  church  capable  of  being  made  de- 
cent and  handfome,  and  the  epifcopal  houfe  of  Aberguiily  SeeHeyl 
very  near,  where  the  bifhop  conftantly  refided.     On  thofe  Hirt.  of  the 
motives  he  fet  about  the  work  very  heartily,  but  met  with  Reformati- 
the  fame  fuccefs  as  bifhop  Barlow  had  done  before.  °j'  ^4> 

Having  been  bifhop  of  St.  David's  fix  years,  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  fee  of  Worcester  in  the  place  of  bifhop  Fleet- 
wood  :  as  foon  as  he  knew  of  this  appointment,  his  lord- 
fhip,  who  never  was  a  lover  of  money,  defifled  from  any 
further  treaty  with  feveral  tenants  of  the  bifhoprick  of  St. 
David's,  and  refufed  very  considerable  fines,  afterwards  re- 
ceived by  bifhop  Womack.     He  came  to  Worcefter  Augull 
1683,  and  was  conducted  to  his  palace  by  the  gentry  and  * 
clergy  of  his  diocefe,    where  they  were   entertained  very 
handfomely,    and   ever  after  found  a  plentiful  table  and  • 
hearty  welcome;  he  being  always  of  opinion  that,   in  or- 
der to  amend  the  morals   of  the  people,  the  firft  ftep  was 
to  gain  their  acquaintance  and  affection.     Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, he  was  a  great  lover  of  hospitality  and  charity,  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  daily  fed  at  his  door,    and  he 
fent  provisions  twice  a  week  to  the  common  prifon,  befides 
very  large  fums  given  where  he  law  occalion :    fome  may 
think  he  carried  this  matter  to  excefs,  for  though  he  fre- 
quently was   heard  to  fay,   "   he  dreaded  debt  as  a  fin," 
through  his  extenfive   charitv,  and  the  neceflary  calls  of  a 
numerous  family,  he  fcmetimes  brought  himfelf  to  the  vero-e 
of  it,  he  laid  not  up  for  himfelf  or  his  children  ;  and,  when 
charged  by  feveral  for  not  providing  for  his  own  houfehold, 
his  anfwer  always  was,  "  that  no  biihop  or  prieft  was  to  en- 
"  rich  himfelf  with,  or  raife  his  family  out  of  the  revenues 
"  of  the  church  ;  that  the  facred  canons  forbade  it;  and  that 
"  for  his  part  he  was  refolved  that  none  of  his  mould  be 
"  the  richer  for  them,  as  he  was  only  God's  fteward,  and 
"  bound  to  difpenfe  them  to  his  glory  in  works  of  charity 
"  and  piety."     He  was  extremely  careful  what  perfons  he 
ordained  ;  his  cenfures  were  alfo   exprciled  in   the  fofteft 
words,   and  with  an  humble  aiv  of  fuch   tendernefs  and 
brotherly  companion  as  always  gained  the  more  ingenuous, 
and  left  the  incorrigible  without  excufe.     He  conftantly  at- 
tended fix  o'clock  prayers  in  the  cathedral,  ib  long  as  his 
health  would  permit;  and  upon  complaint  from  archbifhop 
Sheldon,  dated  June  4,    1670,  that  the  duties   of  reading 
the  church  fervice  and  admi  raftering  the  facraments  were  too 

much 
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much  neglected  by  dignified  pcrfons,  "  the  dcnns  and  ca- 
"•  lions,  as  if  it  were  an  office  below  them,  and  K-ft  for  the 
<fc  moil  part  to  be  performed  by  their  vicars  or  pd'v 
"  canons,  to  the  offence  of  the  church's  friend;,  and  tl 
*'  advantage  of  fectaries,  and  their  own  j nil  reproach  ,"  he, 
together  -with  the  prebendaries,  ib  ordered  the  residence, 
that  one  or  two  of  them  generally  officiated  at  the  com- 
munion. The  bilhop,  at  his  tirit  vifkation  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  by  his  own  authority,  and  their  concurrence, 
procured  a  chapter  act  to  be  made,  to  oblige  the  prebenda- 
ries to  be  reiident  two  at  a  time  in  evcrv  month  ;  this  bj- 
ing  done  with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Hickes,  the  then 
dean,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  a  worthy  prebendary  of  the 
church,  paffed  without  the  leail  apppearance  of  nneaimefs 
in  any  one  member  of  the  fociety.  The  money,  \\hichat 
former  viiitations  was  ufually  expended  in  entertaining  the 
bifhops,  he  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  books  for  the  iiiiiarv, 
and  entertained  the  church  at  his  own  charge;  he  was  be- 
iides  a  coniiderable  benefactor  to  the  library,  the  books 
about  this  time  being  brought  from  an  inconvenient  room 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church,  and  placed  in  the  chapter- 
houfe,  a  very  elegant  room  capable  of  containing  a  noble 
collection  of  books  [A]:  indeed  it  has  at  prefent  a  very 
valuable  collection  in  fome  branches,  and  it  has  been  much 
wilbed,  particularly  by  bilhop  Johnfon,  that  the  uie  of  the 
books  fhould  not  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  church 
only,  but  that  here  fhould  be  a  provincial  library  for  the 
ufe  of  every  literary  gentleman  in  the  country,  that  a  good 
fire  mould  be  kept  all  the  winter,  and  a  librarian  with  a 
proper  falary  appointed  to  attend :  a  fund  for  this  might  ea.- 
fily  be  railed;  even  the  money  fpent  at  the  audit  dinners 
would  be  nearly  fufficient:  if  this  fcheme  was  carried  into 
execution,  as  the  room  is  one  of  the  bed  calculated  for  the 
purpoie,  fo  the  collection  would  foon  grow  to  be  the  be  it 
in  England,  except  thole  of  the  universities,  and  two  or 
three  others ;  as  every  gentleman  in  the  county  and  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  any  curious  books,  would  rejoice  to 
depofite  them  in  fuch  fafe  hands.  But  to  return  to  our 
good  bilhop:  he  often  was  prefent  in  the  Coniiilory  court, 
which  tended  to  prevent  the  frivolous  iuits,  and  expedite 
the  dilatory  proceedings  which  at  that  time  were  much 
complained  of.  In  the  year  1683,  Archbifhop  Bancroft 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  bilhop,  complaining  of  a  cultom  which 

[A]  See  Dr.  Hopkins's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons, 
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then  and  for  many  years  after  continued,  of  preaching 
iermon  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  the  prayers  being  read 
in  the  choir  ;  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  was,  that  as  there 
was  no  fermon  in  the  parifh  churches,  the  feveral  pariihio- 
ners  might,  alter  their  own  p ravers,  attend  the  fermon  of 
fome  eminent  preacher  in  the  cathedral.  He  was  a  great 
patron  bf  the  French  Proteftants,  and  contributed  largely 
to  their  fupnort. — In  the  year  1687,  when  the  king  mads 
his  progrefs  through  part  of  England,  the  bilhop  fent  his 
fervant  to  Bath,  to  invite  his  majefty  to  his  palace  at  Wor- 
cefter, where  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  the 
230!  day  of  Auguft,  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Pie  met 
him  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  attended  by  his  clergy,  and 
in  a  Ihort  Latin  fpeech  welcomed  him  to  the  city.  His  ma- 
jefty walked  upon  a  large  piece  of  white  broad  cloth  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  city,  all  ilrewed  with  flowers,  whicU 
reached  from  the  palace  gate  to  the  ftairs  leading  up  to  the 
great  hall:  as  lie  went  along,  he  faid,'  **  Mv  Lord,  this 
*'  looks  like  Whitehall."  Having  rcfreihed  himfelf  after 
his  journey,  he  went  to  fee  the  cathedral,  the  Dean  attend- 
ing his  majeftv  to  the  college  sate,  from  whence  ho  went 

O  J  j  O          O 

to  fee  the  curioiities  of  the  town,  and  among  the  reft,  was 
ihewn  where  the  battle  was  fought  between  Oliver  and  his 
royal  brother,  who  from  thence  made  a  narrow  elcape;  his 
majefty  being  forced  to  alight  from  his  horlb  to  get  into  Sid- 
bury  gate,  and  a  cry  being  made  for  a  horie  to  remount  the 
king,  one  Mr.  William  Bagnal,  who  then  lived  in  Sid- 
bury,  turned  .out  his  own  horfe  ready  fiddled,  upon  which 
his  majefty  tied  through  St.  Martin's  gate,  and  ib  to  Bof- 
cobel,  to  a  daughter  of  this  Mr.  Bagnal.  Dr.  Thomas, 
when  Dean  of  Worcefter,  married  his  elded  ion. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

the   kinsr   went  to  hear  mais  at  the  Ponilh  chapel,  built  at 

.  * 

his  acceilion  to  the  crown,   on  the  eaft  tide  of  the  Foreiratc- 

O 

ftreet,  attended  by  the  mavor  and  aldermen,  whom,  when 
thry  came  to  the  ga,te  of  the  chapel,,  his  majefty  afked,  if 
they  would  not  go  ih  with  him;  to  which  the  mavor  with 
a  becoming  fpi'rit  replied,  "  1  think  we  have  attended  vour 
*'  majefty  too  far  already."  This  worthy  magillrate,  who 
preferred  his  religion,'  and  duty  to  his  cyuntrv,  to  every 
Qther  confederation,  ihouki  have  his  nairu.:  recorded  in  let- 
ters of  gold:  Dr.  Nafh  took  pains  to  find  out  who  it  was, 
f%ncl  believes  it  to  be  either  Thomas  Bearcroft  or  Thomas 
Sherwm  ;  the  former  was  elected  bv  the  new  charter,  the 
latter  by  the  old  charter  lettered.  Upon  this  aufwer  made 

by 
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by  the  mayor,  the  king  went  into  the  Popifh  chapel ;  and 
the  mayor,  with  ail  the  Proteilants  who  atren  !  'I  him,  went 
to  the  college  church,  where,  when  divin>  icr  ,  ,je  was  end- 
ed, the  bilhop  waited  on  his  imjcfty  til;  dinner  c^me  in, 
and  the  meat  being  fet  on  the  table,  he  offered  t  -race; 

upon  which  the  kir.  >;  w:is  ;;!..iied  to  fny,  \\r  we  ,  :d  (pare 
him  that  trouble,  tor  he  had  a  chnnlain  of  his  own,  upon 
which  the  good  old  man  withdrew,  not  without  tears  in 
his  eyes.  As  foon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  his  majefly 
proceeded  in  his  progrefs  to  Ludlow,  having  cxprcfTed  him- 
felfwsll  pier. fed  with  the  attendance  of  th.  Tcn  •  'un  of 

t  ^ 

the  county,  and  his  entertainment  by  the  biihop,  which, 
his  lordlhip  fays  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  tho'  very 
chargeable  to  him,  yet  he  did  not  grudge  it,  as  he  hoped 
he  had  done  the  church  fome  credit  by  it ;  the  white  broad 
cloth  on  which  his  majefly  walked  from  the  palace  gate  to 
the  flairs  leading  to  the  great  hall,  coil  his  lordfhip  27!.  it 
was  rolled  up  after  his  msjeily,  and  taken  away  by  his  at- 
tendants as  belonging  to  his  wardrobe. 

While  the  king  was  at  Worcefler,  the  neighbouring  Dif- 
fcnters  of  all   denominations  fent  their  addrelfes  to  him, 
which  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  being  lord  lieutenant,  was 
r~  receive,  and  to  deliver  to  the  king.     When  he  brought 
the  two  fufl,  the  king  afked  him  what  religion  the  men  who 
brought  them  were  of.       "  Indeed,   Sir,"  replied  the  lord 
lieutenant,  "  I  did  not  afk  them  •  but  I  know  by  their  looks 
44  they  are  neither  of  your  religion,  nor  mine."     But  now 
the  good  bifhop's  troubles  drew  on  apace ;  the  penal  laws 
again  ft  Non-conformiils  were  fufpended ;  and  May  4,  1688, 
the  king  ordered  the  bimops  to  take  care  that  his  declara- 
tion mould  be  read  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  on 
the   2Oth   and    27th  of  the  laid  month,  and  in  all  other 
churches    and  chapels    the  third  and  tenth  of  June.     The 
archbifhop  and   fix  bimops  prefentecl  a  petition  againft  it; 
the  coniequence  of  which   was,  that  they  were  fent  to  the 
Tower;  this  was  great  grief  to  the  bimop,  not  that  he  was 
concerned  for  anv  fault  or  mifbehaviour  of  his  brethren,   or 
for  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them,  for  he  often  wiihed, 
that  he  had  been  with  them,  to  bear  his    teftimony   in  fo 
good  a  caufe,  and  to  have  a  mare  with   them  in  their  ho- 
nourable  f alien  ngs,  but  he  was  troubled  to  think  on  that 
impending  florin  which  he  forefaw  might  fall  on  the  church  : 
however,  both  he  and  the  dean  (Dr.  Hi  ekes)   refolved  not 
to  difperfe  the  declaration,  ?.nd  fignified  to  all  the  clergy  his 
inter  diflike  of  it.    Soon  after  he  received  a  letter  from  court, 
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containing  a  reprimand  for  not  obeying  the  king's  orders ; 
the  anfwer  to  which,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  was  iincere  with- 
out any  tincture    of  coliufion,  but  declaratory  of  his  firm 
refolution  not  to  comply.     Upon  king  William's  accelTion, 
his  ill  health  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  the  convention ; 
and  indeed  he  never  approved  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  be- 
ing declared  king,  and  much  lefs  of  that  adl  which  oblig- 
ed all  perfons  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king  William 
and  queen   Mary,  or  to  forfeit,  their  offices,  their   livings, 
and  their  temporal  fubfiilence ;  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
refolved  to  forfake  all,  rather  than  adt  contrary  to  his  for- 
mer oaths  and  homage  which  he  had  paid  to  king  James  ? 
and  altho'  he  writes  to  Kettlewell,  and  fays,   "  If  my  heart 
**  do    not   deceive  me,  and  God's  grace  do  not  fail  me,  J 
"  think  I  could  fufFer  at  a  {lake,  rather  than  take  this  oath," 
yet  I  do  not  find  that  he  ufed  any  perluafions  to  prevent 
others  from  taking  it,  only  freely  gave  his  opinion,  and  ad- 
vifed  them  fincereiy  to  confult  their  own  confciences ;  this 
was  what  he  faid  to  the  clergy,  and  when  a  grandfon  of  his, 
Dr,  William  Thomas,  of  whom  we  fhall   fpeak  hereafter, 
then  a  ftudent  in    Trinity  College,   Cambridge,  confulted 
him  on  this  critical  point,  he  left  him  to  his  own  liberty, 
and  the  feelings  of  his  own  conlcience:  and  in  one  of  his 
lermons  he  fays,   "  An  humble  man  fubmits,  fufpecls  his 
**  own  judgement,  hath  a  venerable  efteem  for  his  fuperi- 
4(5  ors  ;  if  ilartled  by  any  constitutions  in  church  and  {late, 
*'  he  frequently  prays,  feriouily  difcourfes,  modeftly  coun- 
*'  fels  with  others;  if  after  all  expedients  he  remains  dilTa- 
*'  tisfied,  if  he  cannot  fwim  with  the  ilream,  he  will  not 
"  trouble  the  waters." 

The  limited  time  for  taking  the  oaths  drawing  near,  he 
prepared  himfelf  for  leaving  the  palace,  and  vacating  the 
fee :  he  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin,  the  then  vicar  of 
Wolverly,  t6  come  and  live  with  him .  and  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  telling  him  that  he  would  ufe  all  his  inte- 
reft  that  he  might  fucceed  him.  Whilft  he  was  thus  pre- 
paring all  things  for  his  retirement,  God  was  pleafed  to  pre- 
pare better  for  him,  for,  about  the  2Oth  of  June,  after  a 
very  fevere  fit  of  the  gout,  he  grew  coninually  weaker  and 
weaker,  though  his  friends  did  not  think  him  in  any  im- 

O  J 

mediate  danger;  however,  the  bifhop  perceiving  himfelf  de- 
caying, on  Sunday  23d  received  the  facrament  in  his  cvva 
chapel;  on  Monday  all  his  fervants  were  called  in,  and  he 
gave  every  one  of  them  his  blefling;  that  night  he  endea- 
voured to  fleep,  but  in  vain;  his  daughter-in-law  Mrs. 

4  Anne  . 
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Anne  Thonm  f?',:  up  with  him,  and  was  much  edrficd  by 
him,  for  the  nyvlt  part  of  that  rclUcl's  night  he  ipcnt  in 
ei;iciilari,-):i.;,  and  •  rs  to  <j->d,  that  lie  would  be  pleated 
to  rvlcalc  him  from  ;i:<  miferies,  and  troubles  of  this  vain 
world  :  there  was  no  v.-i^ht  or  clog  OH  his  confcience  ; 
death  did  not  appear  at  all  troublefom^  to  him,  the  iling 
was  gone,  his  earncfl  clei:: :  was  to  depart,  and  be  with 
Chrirh  Thus  he  ipcr.t  bw  remaining  hours  of  his 

life,  being  feniiblc  to  tJie  iait  ;  but,  growing  ftill  weaker 
and  weaker,  like  an  expiring  taper,  about  three  o'clock 
the  next  day,  being  the  25111,  he  patiently  fubmitted  to 
the  ilroke  of  death,  and  refigne-d  his  ipirit  into  the  hands 
oi  God  that  gave  it. 

He  died  in  the  76th  vcar  of  his  age,  and  according;  to  his 

/  J  i*D 

o\vn  appointment  lies  buried  at  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the 
cloyfters  of  Worcefter  cathedral,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fleps 
as  von  enter  the  ibuth  door,  beinsr  uied  to  fay  that  the 

„'  *->  J 

church  was  for  the  living,  and  not  for  the  dead  ;  his  funeral 
was  ordered  by  himielf,  as  many  old  men  going  before  his 
corpfe  cloathed  in  black  as  he  was  years  old  when  he  died. 
The  inscription  ordered  bv  himfelf,  was  agreable  to  his  extra- 

.1  D 

ordinary  humility,  '*  Depoiitum  Gulielmi  Thomas  S.  T.  P. 
'*  oli.ii  Decani  Wigornienils  incligni,  poilea  Epifcopi 
"  Minevenfis  inclignioris,  tandem  Epifcopi  Wigornieniis 
'*  indigniiiimi,  mentis  tameu  ^.hrilli  refureclionis  ad  vitam 
44  aeternam  candidati."  Something  further  was  added  af- 
terwards by  Dean  Hickes,  and  a  marble  monument  placed 
within  the  church  by  his  youngeli  fon,  Mr.  William  Tho- 
rn.is,  of  Hackney. 

His  whole  efhte  amounted  to  but  Sool. 

He  left  behind  him  two  ions,  John  and  William;  and 
five  grandchildren,  four  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Mr.  Jonathan  Andrews  of  Barnes-hall  near  Wor- 
cefter, and  one  by  his  fon  John,  who  was  the  Worcefter- 
Ihire  antiquarv,  of  whom  We  lhall  prefentiy  fpeak  further. 

He  published  in  his  life-time  "  An  apology  for  the  church 
"  of  England,  1678-9,"  STO.  *'  A  fermon  preached  at  Caer- 
*'  marthen  affixes,"  printed  1057.  "  The  Mammon  of  un- 
righteoufnefs,*1  a  fermon  preached  at  the  cathedral  church 
of  Worceiler  when  he  was  in  a  very  ianffuilhing  (late  of 

j  *•— -  ^T5 

health  ;  hi>  "  Letter  to  his  Ciergv/'  and  an  imperfect  work 
intituled  "  Roman  Oracles  filenced,"  were  publifhed after 
his  death.  Ail  thele  fliew  him  to  be  a  good  bifhop  and 
iiidultrious  di\'ine,  but  not  a  writer  of  parts  or  genius  ;  his 
ilyic  i-  harder  and  more  antiquated  than  moft  writers  of 
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his  time;  but  his  matter  mews  the  fimplicity,  the  humi- 
lity,  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart;   for  meeknels  and  unaf- 
fecled  humility  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  foul ;   thefe 
rendered  him  peaceable  and  quiet,  patient  of  contradiction, 
and  contented  in  all  conditions,  the  fame  eaty  man  when 
fequeilered  as  when  biihop  ;  and  with  the  fame  tranquil- 
lity and  chearfulnefs  of  mind  he  prepared    to   lay  down 
his    biihoprick,  as  in  his  younger  years  he  had  done  his 
vicarage:  he  was    never  known  to  have  been  in  a  paiTion: 
when  dean  of  Worceiler,  one  of  the  prebendaries  in  chap- 
ter fell  into  a  fudden  and  violent  emotion   upon   no  great 
provocation,  which  made  the  dean  fay  to  him,   "  Brother, 
44  brother,  God  give  you  more  patience."     To  which  the 
angry  gentleman  replied,   "  Mr.  Dean,   Mr.  Dean,    God  » 
*'  give  you  more  pallion."    The  good  man  made  no  reply, 
but  by  a  fmile.    His  memory  was  very  good,  for  though  he 
penned  his  fermons  with  great  accuracy,  yet  he  always  de- 
livered them  mcmoritcr :  he  was  of  a  ftature  fomewhat  tall 
and  {lender,  of  a  long  vifage,  his  forehead  large,  his  coun- 
tenance graceful,  and  his  afpe£t  venerable :  the  conftitution 
of  his   body  in  his  younger  years   ihong   and    healthful, 
though  afterwards  much    broken  by  frequent    infirmities, 
particularly  the  gout,  to  frequent  and  violent  fits  of  which  he 
was  fubjec\  for  upwards  of  four  and  twenty   years,  which 
diforder  would  much  fooner  have  brought  him  to  an  end, 
if  it  had  not'been  checked  by  his  great  temperance  and  re- 
peated abilinence* 


THOMAS    (WILLIAM),  born   m  the   year  1670,  Hitf 


and  was  fo  i nil ru mental  in  fa v ing  the  life  of  Charles  n.P-clvul- 
by  furnifhing  him  with  a  horfe,  luJdle  and  bridle,  where- 
on he  rled  to  Eofcobel  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  Our 
antiquary,  William,  as  was  obferved  before,  inherited  but 
little  from  his  grandfather.  He  was  educated  at  Weftmin- 
iler  Ichool.  from  whence  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  college. 

ij 

Cambridge,  June  25,  1688,  being  then  17  years  old,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  account  of  admiliions  in  that  college;  hers 
he  took  his  mailer's  degree,  and  foon  after  went  into  orders : 
he  had  the  living  of  Exal  in  Warwickshire  given  him  by 
the  intereft  of  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  was  diilantlv  re- 
lated :  at  Atherilon  in  the  fame  county  he  had  a  confider- 
able  eilate,  as  he  had  l&ewiie  at  the  Grange  near  Todding- 
5  ton 
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ton  in  Gloucefterfhire  ;  the  former  came  to  him  by  his  wife, 
the  latter  by  his  unkle  William  Thomas. 

Queen  Anne  was  well  difpoied  to  him,  and  made  many 
enquiries   after  him,    his  grandfather   the   biihop   having 
been    formerly   her  preceptor ;  but  he  declined  preferment 
or  attendance  at  court.     He  married  Elizabeth  Carter,  on- 
ly daughter  of  George  Carter,  Efq  ;  of  Brill  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  with  whom  he  had  a  conliderabie  fortune.     By 
her  he  had  a  numerous  iflue,  nine  daughters  and  five  fons; 
of  the  latter  one  only  furvived  him  about  eight  years,  and 
died  unmarried;  of  the  daughters  one  only  is  now  alive 
(1782)  and  unmarried;  Elizabeth  married  George  Wing- 
field,  Efq ;  of  Lippard  near  Worcefter,  and  left  one  fon 
George,  who  married  Anne,  only  daughter  of  T.  Bollock, 
3D.  D.  canon   of  Windfor,  and  is  now  living.     For  the 
education  of  this  numerous  family,  Dr.  Thomas  wimed 
to  come  to  Worceiler,  which  he  accordingly  did  in   1721, 
and  in  the  year  1723  was  prefented  to  the  RerStory  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  that  city  by  bifhop  Hough,  to  whom  he  de- 
dicated "  Antiquitates  Prioratus  majoris  Malverne,"  print- 
ed 1725;  his  edition  of  "Dugdale's  Watwickfhire  in  1730;" 
and  likewife  his  "  Survey  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wor- 
"  cefler,  printed  1736:"  to  Dugdale  he  made  many  large 
and  valuable  additions,  and  it  is  now  defervedly  a  book  of 
great  price  [A]. 

In 

[A^  One  reafon  of  the  high  price  of  <{  here,  if  it  were  but  one  day  and 
Sir  William  Dugdale's  works  may  be  "  two  nights,  that  I  might  confer  with 
icanifd  from  the  following  letter.  "  you  and  confult  about  ir.  When  I 

44  For  my  much-honoured  friend  Sir  "  return,  I  will  advertife  you  thereof 
'*  Thomas  Delvis  at  Dodington,  "  by  a  letter.  1  have  had  a  very  griev- 
"  Chefhire."  "  ous  loife  there  by  this  woeful  fire 

tl  Honoured  Sir,  Your  fervant     "  in  my  own   particular  :    for  though 

*'  Mr,  Rope  this  day  enquiring  of  me     "  my  fluey  was  faved,    as  were  the 
*<  from  you  when  1  fhculd  go  towards     "  books  of  our  public  office  ;     I  loft 
*'  London,    intimating  your  inclinati-     "  about  300  of  my  books  of  the  '  Hif- 
<4  oii&  to   corne  into    thofe    parts :     I     tl  tory    of  Fenns,'     and    fome  of  the 
«*  thought  it  fit  to  acquaint  you  hereby,     "  *  Monafticoi.b ;'    all  which  were   in 
**  that  1  fhall  go  upon  this  iky  feven-     "  the  rooms  above  my  lodgings  5  be- 
*'  night,  but  I  think  not  to  make  above     "fides     fome     conliderabie    houihold 
t(  ten  days  llay  there,  rny  chief  bulir.efs     "  goods  and  furniture.  But  mygreateft 
**  being  to  fettle  my  books  and  papers,     "  lofie  was  in  Fofter-laneat  my  print- 
"  with  what  elfe  was  laved  from  the     "  er's,    where  the   whole  impreffion, 
"  Ute  dreadful  fire  ?.t  Mr.  Alhmole's     "  within  a   very  few   that  were  fent 
*'  chamber    in    Middle   Temple- lane,     "  and  given    to    my  friends   and    de- 
41  where   I   fhall  lodge  during  my  ftay     "  liveredto  fome  bookfellers,    of   my 
44  there.     I  intend  to  bringdown  with     "  laft  book  intituled   c  Origines  Juds- 
"  me  all  thofe   tranfcripts   from    your     "  ciales'  (whereof  I  fent  Mr.  Crow  of 
"  t;ld  evidences,  and  upon   my  return     "  Utchmton  one)  as  alfo  the  greateft 
*4  to  perfe«5l  that  bufinefsbe fore  Chrift-     "  part  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  '  Glof- 
14  mas,  wiihing  Leartily  that  you  were     *'  fary  and  Counceih'  which  are  un- 

"  fold, 
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In  his  younger  years,  namely  in  1700,  he  travelled  to 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  contracted  a  particular  inti- 
.macy  with  Sir  John  Pakington;  he  was  well  {killed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to  which  he  added  the  .French 
.and  Italian:  he  likewife  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Saxon, 
a  talk  at  that  time  not  fo  eafy  as  at  prefent,  when  we  have 
a  good  Dictionary  and  a  good  Grammar  ;  the  former  would 
have  faved  him  great  labour,  as  Dr.  Nam  faw  one  he  mads 
himielf  for  his  own  ufe,  which  coft  him  great  pains  :  in- 
cjeed  his  induilry  was  amazing,  hardly  allowing  himfelf 
time  for  ileep,  meats,  or  amufement.  He  fully  intended, 
if  Providence  had  fpread  his  life,  to  have  publifhed  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Worceftermire,  and  with  this  view  had  carefully 
examined  and  tranfcribed  many  of  the  regifters  ofthebir- 
ihops,  and  the  church  of  Worcefter.  To  thefe  his  labours 
Dr.  Nam  owns  himfelf  much  indebted,  and  fays,  he  mould 
.be  highly  ungrateful  if  he  did  not  take  every  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  his  obligations^  He  viiited  likewife  every 
church  in  the  cojinty  about  50  years  ago,  which,  together 
with  the  church  gatherings  of  old  Habingdon,  were  of 
great  fervice  to  Dr.  Nafh,  by  explaining  defaced  arms  and 
obliterated  infcriptions  :  indeed  the  account  of  the  painted 
e;lafs  is  chiefly  taken  from  their  MSS.  as  it  is  now,  by 
time  and  other  accidents,  aim  oft  all  broken,  or  rendered  un- 
intelligible, by  the  glaziers  He  died  July  26,  1738,  aged 
68,  and  his  buried  in  the  cloyfters  of  Worcefter  cathedral, 
near  his  grandfarther. 

"  fold,  and  wherein  I  was  to  have  had  "  mas  Malnwaring  and   Mr.   Crew  ; 

"  my  Ihare  in  regard  of  rny  extraordi-  "  and    if  you    lhall  pleafe  to   take  a 

-'*  narypaynes  iii  perfecting  the  latter  "  journey  hither  upon  my  return  from. 

*  and  care  of  the  prefs,  v/asconfumed  "  London,  1  fhall  take  it  fora  higk 

'*  by  fire.  This  is  afadftory  !  but  there  "  favour,  refting  Your  much  obliged 

•"  is  no  help  but  patience.     Sir,  I  be-  "  fervant,  \V.   DLTGDALE. 

•*<{  feech  you   to  prefent  my  beft   fer-  "  Blythe-hallnearGolclhill7  ,15th  Oil, 

•*  vice     to    my  worthy    friends    and  *'  1669." 
"  good  neighbours,  I  mean  £ir 


THOMAS  (Mrs.},  'known  to  the  world  -by  the  name 
of  Corinna,  was  born  in  167  C;  and,  after  a  life  of  ill  health  M^' 

/  J  '  mas  s  life. 

and  misfortunes,  died  Feb.  3,  1730,  in  her  56th  year,  and  prefixed  to  » 
-was  buried  in  the  church  of  St,  Bride.     Amon'jril  her  other  volume  of 

Cv  *  I 

misfortunes,  me  laboured  under  the  difpleafure  of  Pope,  ^^^^ 
whom  ihe  had  offended,  and  who  took  care  to  place  her  in  and  Mr 
his  "  Dunciad."     He  once  paid  her  a  viiit,  in  company  with  G 
Henry  Cromwell,  Efq;    vvhofe  letters,  by  fome  accident,  ^ 
fell  into  her  hands,  with  fome  of  Pope's  anfwer?.     As  foon  >«*!, 
VOL.  XII.  N  R$ 
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g  "ilk-man  died,  Curll  found  means  to  wheedle  them 
h*.   -      id  immediately  committed  them  to  the  prefs; 
\vhiv:h  fo  enraged  I'MJV,     that  he  never  to  her.     Co- 

nnna,  considered  a;  an  authored,  is  of  the  lecond  rate:  flie 
had  not  fo  much  wit  as  Mrs.  Helm,  or  Mr:,.  Manley,  nor 
fo  happy  a  gifi  at  intellectual  painting;  but  her  poetry  is 
it  and  delicate,  her  letters  fprightly  and  entertaining. 
Her  poems  were  published  after  her  death,  by  Curll;  and 
two  volumes  of  letters  which  pilled  bet  her  and  Mr. 

Cr\v\nnct,  who  was  to  have  been  her  hulbaud,  but  died  be- 
fore matters    could  be  accomplished. 

Mr'  h'mrf  T  H  °  M  S  O  N  (J  AMES),  an  excellent  Britiih  poet,  was 
ThomJbn,*  the  ^ou  °f  a  miniflcr  in  Scotland,  and  bom  at  Ednam,  in 
w  Patrick  the  fhire_  of  Roxburgh,  Sept.  the  nth,  1700.  He  gave 
doch,  earjy  marks  of  genius,  which  was  dilcoverable  through  the 
fore  his  rudeiicfs  of  his  puerile  eiTays  ;  and,  after  the  ufual  courie  of 
works  m  fchool  education  at  Jedburgh,  was  lent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  admirlion,  his  ftu- 
di'es  were  for  fome  time  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther; but  his  mother  foon  after  repaired  with  her  family, 
which  was  very  numerous,  to  Edinburgh,  where  fhe  lived 
in  a  decent  frugal  manner,  till  her  favourite  Ion  had  not  on  - 
ly'  iimmed  his  academical  courfe,  but  was  even  diftinguim- 
ed  and  patroniied  as  a  man  of  genius.  Though  the  iludy 
of  poetry  was  about  this  time  become  pretty  general  in  Scot- 
land, the  bell  Engliih  authors  being  univerfally  read,  and 
imitations  of  them  attempted,  yet  tafte  had  made  little 
progreis  ;  the  major  part  criticifed  according  to  rules  and 
forms,  and  thufs  were  very  able  to  difcern  the  inaccuracies 
of  a  poet,  while  all  his  fire  and  enthuflafm  efcaped  their  no- 
tice. Thomfon  believed  that  he  deferved  better  judges  than 
thefe,  and  therefore  began  to  turn  his  views  towards  Lon- 
don, which  an  accident  foon  after  intirely  determined  him 
to. 

The  divinity-chair  at  Edinburgh  was  then  filled  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whole  lectures  our  author  attending  about  a  year, 
there  was  prefcribed  to  him,  for  the  fubjecl  of  an  exercife, 
a  pfalm,  in  which  the  power  and  majefty  of  God  are  cele- 
brated. Of  this  pfalmhegavc  a  paraphrafe  and  illuitration, 
as  the  nature  of  the  exercife  required,  but  in  a  ftyle  fo  high- 
ly poetical,  that  it  furprifed  the  whole  audience.  Mr.  Ha- 
milton complimented  him  upon  the  performance  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  told  him,  fmiling,  that  if  he  thought  of  being 
ufeful  in  the  ininiftry,  he  muil  keep  a  ftricter  rein  upon  his 

imagination, 
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imagination,  and  exprefs  himfelf  in  language  more  intelli- 
gible to  an  ordinary  congregation.  Thomfon  concluded 
from  this,  that  his  expectations  from  the  iludy  of  theology 
might  be  very  precarious,  even  though  the  church  had  been 
more  his  free  choice  than  it  probably  was  :  fo  that,  having 
foon  after  received  fome  encouragement  from  a  lady  of  qua- 
lity, a  friend  of  his  mother,  then  in  London,  he  quickly 
prepared  himielf  for  his  journey :  and  although  this 
encouragement  ended  in  nothing  beneficial,  it  ferved  then 
for  a  good  pretext,  to  cover  the  imprudence  of  commit- 
ting himfelf  to  the  wide  world,  unfriended  and  unpatro- 
nifed,  and  with  the  {lender  flock  of  money  he  was  then  pof- 
feiTed  of. 

But  his  merit  did  not  lie  long,  concealed.  Mr.  Forbes, 
afterwards  lord  prefident  of  the  feffion,  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  recommended  him  to  fome  of  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly to  Mr.  Aikman,  whofe  premature  death  he  has 
with  great  affection  commemorated,  in  a  copy  of  verfes 
written  on  that  occaiion.  The  good  reception  he  met  with 
wherever  he  was  introduced  emboldened  him  to  rifque  the 
publication  of  his  "  Winter/3  in  March  1726,  which  was 
no  fooner  read  than  univerfally  admired;  and  from  that 
time  his  acquaintance  was  courted  by  all  men  of  tafte. 
Dr.  Rundle,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Deny,  received  him  in- 
to his  intimate  confidence  and  friendfhip  ;  promoted  his 
characler  every  where;  introduced  him  to  his  great  friend 
the  lord  chancellor  Talbot;  and  fome  years  after,  when  the 
eldeft  ion  of  that  nobleman  was  to  make  his  tour  of  travel- 
ling, recommended  Mr.  Thomfon  as  a  proper  companion 
for  him.  His  affeclion  and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Rundle  are 
finely  expreffed,  in  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  lord  Tal- 
bot. Mean  while,  our  poet's  chief  care  had  been,  in  re- 
turn for  the  public  favour,  to  rinifh  the  plan  which  their 
\vifhes  laid  out  for  him;  and  the  expectations  which  his 
"  Winter"  had  raifed  were  fully  fatisfied  by  the  fucceffive 
publication  of  the  other  feafons  ;  of  "Summer,"  in  1727; 
of  fc'  Spring,"  in  1728;  and  of"  Autumn/'  in  a  41.0  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  in  1730. 

Beiicles  thefe,  and  his  tragedy  of"  Sophonifba,"  written 
and  aOed  with  applaufe  in  1729,  Thomfon  had  in  1727 
published  his  "  Poem  to  the  memory  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton/' 
then  lately  deceafed.  The  fame  year,  the  refentment  of 
our  merchants,  for  the  interruption  of  their  trade  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America;  running  very  high,  Thomfon  zea- 
louily  took  part  in  it.  and  wrote  his  poem  "  Buunnia," 
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to  roufe  the  nation  to  revenge.  His  poetical  purfuits  were 
no\v  to  be  interrupted  by  his  attendance  on  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Charles  Talbot  in  his  travels,  with  whom  he  vi~ 
iited  moil  of  the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe.  How 
particular  and  judicious  his  obfervations  abroad  were,  ap- 
pears from  his  poem  on  "  Liberty,"  in  five  parts,  thus  in  - 
tituled,  "  Ancient  and  modern  Italy  compared;"  "Greece;73 
"  Rome  ;"  4t  Britain;"  "  The  ProfpecV'  While  he  was 
writing  thefirftpart  of  "  Liberty,"  he  received  afevcre  ihock, 
by  the  death  of  his  noble  friend  and  fellow-traveller;  and 
tliis  was  foon  followed  by  another  feverer  {till,  and  of  more 
general  concern,  the  death  of  lord  Talbot  himlelf ;  which 
Thomfon  ib  pathetically  laments,  in  the  poem  dedicated  to 
his  memory.  At  the  fame  time,  he  found  himfelf  from  an 
cafy  competency  reduced  to  a  {late  of  precarious  depen- 
dence, in  which  he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except- 
ing only  the  two  laft  years  of  it,  during  which  he  enjoyed 
the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  iilands,  pro- 
cured for  him  by  the  generous  friendship  of  lord  Lyttelton. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  England  with  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  chancellor  had  made  him  his  fecretary  of  briefs,  a  place 
of  little,  attendance,  fuiting  his  retired  indolent  way  of  life, 
and  equal  to  all  his  wants.  This  place  fell  with  his  patron ; 
vet  could  not  his  genius  be  deprefTed,  or  his  temper  hurt, 
bv  this  reverfe  of  fortune.  He  refumed,  in  time,  his  ufuai 
chearfulnefs,  and  never  abated  one  article  in  his  way  of  liv- 
ing, which,  though  iimple,  was  genial  and  elegant.  The 
profits  arifing  from  his  works  were  not  incouliderable ;  his 
*'  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,"  acted  in  1738,  yielded  a  good 
fura. 

But  his  chief  dependence,  during  this  long  interval,  was 
*m  the  protection  and  bounty  of  .his  royal  highnefs  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  lord 
Lyttelton,  then  his  chief  favourite,  fettled  on  him  an  hand- 
ibme  allowance,  and  always  received  him  very  gracioufly, 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  favour  of  his  royal  high- 
nefs was,  in  one  inilance,  of  fome  prejudice  to  Mr.  Thom- 
fon, in  the  refufal  of  a  licence  for  his  "  Tragedy  of  Edward 
•"  andEleanora,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  flage  in  1 739. 
This  proceeded  from  the  mifunderftandings.,  which  then 
fubfrfled  between  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  that 
of  the  king  his  father.  His  next  dramatic  performance  was 
theMafque  of  Alfred,  written  jointly  with  Mr.  Mallet,  who 
was  his  good  friend  on  many  occafions,  by  command  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  royal 
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highnefs's  court  at  his   fummer  refidence.     In  1745,  his 
Tancred  and  Sigifmunda,  taken  from  the  novel  in  Gil  Bias, 
was  performed  with  applaufe.     He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been finiihing  his  "Caftle  of  Indolence,"  an  allegorical  poem, 
in  two  cantos;  the  ftanza  which  he  utes  in  this  work  is 
that  of  Spenfer,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets.     This  was 
the  lail  piece  Thomfon  himlelf  publilhed,  his  tragedy   of 
"  Coriolanus"  being  only  prepared  for  the  theatre,  when 
a  fever  feized  him,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a  very  good 
man,  as  v/ellas  of  a  very  good  poet.     His  death  happened 
Aug.  the  27th,  1748,     (iis  executors  were  the  lord  Lyttel- 
tpn  and    Mr.  Mitchel;  and  by  their  intereft,  the  orphan 
play,   "  Coriolanus,'3   was  brought   on  the  ftage   to   the 
beft   advantage :    from  the    profits    of  which,    and   from   N 
the  fale  of  his  manuscripts  and  other  effects,  all  demands 
were  duly    fatisried,    and  a  handfome    fum    remitted    to 
his    fillers.      His  remains  were  depofitecl  in.  the   church 
of  Richmond,    under  a  plain  fton.e,    without  any  infcrip- 
tion. 

Thornfon  himfelf  hints,  fome\yh?re  in  his  works,  that 
his  exterior  was  not  the  moll  promifing,  his  make  being 
rather  robuft  than  graceful ;  and  his  worft  appearance  was, 
when  he  was  feen  walking  alone,  in  a  thoughtful  mood ; 
but  when  a  friend  accofted  him,  and  entered  into  conver- 
fation,  he  would  inftantly  brighten  into  a  moil  amiable 
afpect,    his    features  no   longer   the  fame,    and    his   eye 
darting  a  peculiar  animated  fire.     He  had  improved  his 
tafte  upon  the  beft  originals,    ancient  and  modern,    but 
Could  not  bear  to  write  what  was  not  flrictly  his  own. 
What  he   borrows  from  the  ancients,  he  gives  us  in  an 
avowed  faithful  paraphrafe,  or  tranllation,  as  we  iee  in  a 
few  paflages'   taken   from   Virgil  ;  and    in   that   beautiful 
picture    frorn   the    Elder    Pliny,    wjiere    the    courfe    and 
gradual  increafe  of  the  Nile  are  figured  by  the  ilages  of  a 
man's   life. '    The  autumn  was  his  favourite  fealon  for 
poetical  compofition,  and  the  deep  fileuce  of  the  night  the 
time   he  commonly   chofe  for  fuch  lludies  :    fo  that  he 
would  often  be  heard  walking  in  his  lludy  till  near  morn- 
ing, humming  over,  in  his  way,  what  he  was  to  correft 
and  write  out  the  next  day.      The  amufements   of  hi? 
leifure  hours  were  civil  and  natural  hiftory.   voyages,  and 
the    beft  relations  of  travellers ;    and,    had  his  fituatioii 
favoured  it,  he  would  certainly  have  excelled  in  gardening, 
agriculture,    and   every   rural    improvement  and  exercife. 
Although  he  performed  on  no  inflrunient,  he  was  paffiori? 
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ately  fond  of  mufic,  and  would  fometimes  liflen  a  full 
hour  at  his  window  to  the  nightingales  in  Rachmond- 
gardens.  Nor  was  his  taile  lefs  exquifite  in  the  arts  of 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture.  In  his  travels,  he 
had  feen  all  the  moll  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  the  bell  productions  of  modern  art,  and  had  iludied 
them  fo  minutely,  and  with  fo  true  a  judgement,  that,  in 
fome  of  his  descriptions  in  the  poem  of  "  Liberty,"  we 
have  the  mailer-pieces  there  mentioned,  placed  in  a  ilronger: 
light,  perhaps,  than  if  we  faw  them  with  our  eyes.  As 
for  the  more  diilinguifhing  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  they  are  better  rcprefented  in  his  writings,  than: 
they  can  be  by  the  pen  of  any  biographer.  There  his  love 
of  mankind,  of  his  country  and  friends  ;  his  devotion  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  founded  on  the  moil  elevated  and  juil 
conceptions  of  his  operations  and  providence,  fhine  out  in 
every  page.  So  unbounded  was  his  tendernefs  of  heart, 
that  it  took  in  even  the  brute  creation  :  he  was  extremely 
trnder  towards  his  own  fpecies.  He  is  not  indeed  known, 
"through  his  whole  life,  to  have  given  any  perfon  one 
moment's  pain  by  his  writings,  or  otherwife.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  poetical  iquabblcs  of  his  time,  and  fo  was 
reipected  and  left  undifturbed  by  both  fides.  Tfiefe 
amiable  virtues,  this  divine  temper  of  mind,  did  not  fail 
of  their  due  reward  :  the  befl  and  greateil  men  of  his  time 
honoured  him  with  their  friendship  and  protection  ;  the 
applauie  of  the  public  attended  all  his  productions ;  his 
friends  loved  him  with  an  enthufiallic  ardour,  and 
fmcerely  lamented  his  untimely  death. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  intitied  to  one  praife  of  the  higheil 
kind  ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  exprefling  His 
thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  verfe  is  no  more  the 
blank  verfe  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers, 
his  paufes,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without 
T:.'nfcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius  ;  he  looks 
round  on  Nature  and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which 
"Nature  bellows  only  on  a  poet;  the  eye  that  diflinguifhes, 
in  "every  thing  reprefented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is 
on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with 
a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vail,  and  attends  to 
the  minute.  The  reader  of  the  '*  Seafons"  wonders  that 
he  never  law  before  what  Thomfon  (hews  him,  and  that 
he  never  \et  has  felt  what  Thomfbn  impreiles.  His  is  one 
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of  the  works  in  which  blank  verfe  feems  properly  tifed  ; 
Thomfon's  wide  expanfion  of  general  views,  and  his 
enumeration  of  circumitantial  varieties,  would  have  been 
obftrucled  and  embarrarTed  by  the  frequent  inperfe&ions 
of  the  fenfe,  which  are  the  neceffary  effects  of  rhyme. 
His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  general  effects 
bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  Nature,  whether 
pleafmg  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  fplendour 
of  Summer,  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  poffeiiion  of  the  mind. 
The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things  as 
they  are  fucceffively  varied  by  the  viciffitudes  of  the  year, 
and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of  the  enthufiafm,  that  our 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his 
fentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturalifl  without  his  part  in 
the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  affifted  to  recollect  and  to 
combine,  to  arrange  his  difcoveries,  and  to  amplify  the 
fphere  of  his  contemplation.  The  great  defect  of  ths 
"  Seafons"  is  want  of  method  ;  but  for  this  I  know  not 
that  there  was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  fub- 
lifting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one  fhould  be 
mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the  memory  wants  the 
help  of  order,  and  the  curiofity  is  not  excited  by  fufpencd 
or  expectation.  His  diftion  is  in  the  highjeft  degree  florid 
and  luxuriant,  fuch  as  may  be  laid  to  be  to  his  images  and 
thoughts  both  their  luftre  and  their  fhade  ;  iuch  as  inverts 
them  with  fplendour,  through  which  perhaps  they  are  not 
always  eaiily  difcerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  fome- 
nmes  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the 
mind. 

T  H  O  R  E  S  B  Y  (RALPH),  an  eminent  antiquary,  Biographic* 
was  born  atLeedes  in  Yorkfhire,  1658,  and  was  the  fon  of 
a  reputable  merchant  there.  The  father  was  poffefTed  of  a 
good  mare  of  learning,  and  had  a  peculiar  turn  to  the 
knowledge  of  antiquities  ;  which  being  inherited  by  the 
fon,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  vifiting  remarkable 
places,  copying  monumental  infcriptions,  ftudying  their 
hiflory,  and  particularly  collecting  accounts  of  Proteftant 
benefactions.  His  father,  deiigning  him  for  his  own. 
bufmefs,  fent  him  in  1678  to  Rotterdam,  in  order  to  learn 
the  Dutch  and  French  languages;,  and  to  be  perfected  in 
mercantile  accompliil;ir»ents :  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
the  year  following,  on  account  of  his  health.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1680,  he  entered  on  his  buiinefs  : 
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and,  though  merchandize  was  his  profefTion,  yet  learning' 
and  antiquities  were  his  great  delight ;  and  they  took  fb' 
firm  a  pofTeiTion  of  his  heart,  that,  contenting  himfelf  with 
a  moderate  patrimony,  he  made  thole  refearches  the  great 
employment  of  his  life.  There  is  a  circumftance  relating 
to  him,  in  the  unhappy  times  under  James  IT,  which  we 
cannot  pafs  over.  He  had  been  bred  among  the  Prcfby- 
lerisns  ;  but,  never  imbibing  any  of  their  rigid  principles, 
had  always  occasionally  conformed  to  the  eilablifhed 
church :  and  now,  when  Popery  began  to  threaten  the 
nation,  more  frequently  attended  its  worlhip,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  an  union  among  the  Proteftants  for  their 
mutual  prefervation.  His  Piefbyterian  paftor  was  highly 
difpleafed  with  his  compliance,  and  treated  him  with  a 
very  indifcreet  zeal.  This  prompted  Thorefby  to  examine 
more  clofely  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  to  apply  to 
his  diocefan  and  friend  abp.  Sharp  (who  by  the  way  had  a 
good  tafle  for  coins  and  medals,  and  collected  a  curious 
cabinet  of  them),  who  treated  him  very  affectionately,  and 
by  letters  and  perfonal  converfation  fettled  him  in  full 
communion  with  the  eflablifhed  church. 

Thorefby  was  well  refpe£ied  by  trie  clergy  and  gentry 
of  his  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  all  the  eminent 
virtuofo's  and  men  of  learning  of  his  time.     It  would  be 
almofl  endlefs  to   enumerate  the  amftances  which  he  gave 
in  one  way  or  other  to  the  works  of  the  learned.     Wheii 
Gibfon  publifhed  his  new  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia, 
he  wrote  notes  and  additional  obfervations  on  the  Weft- 
riding  of  Yorklhire,   for  the  ufe  of  it;  and  tranfmitted 
above  a  hundred  of  his  coins  to  Mr;  Obadiah  Walker, 
who  undertook  that  province  which  related  to  the  Roman*, 
Britifh,  and  Saxon  monies.     Hearne  often  acknowledged 
in  print  the  favour  of  his  cofr'efpondeiice,     He  communi- 
cated to  Strype  fonie  original  letters  in  his  collection.     He 
imparted  to  Calamy  memoirs  of  feveral  northern  divines 
for  his  abridgment  of  "  Baxter's  Life  and  Times ;"  as  he 
did  alfo  of  the  worthy  royaliils  to  Walker,  for  his  "  SufTer- 
"  ings  of  the  Clergy,"  which  was  publifhed  as  an  antidote 
to  Calamy's  book,  efteeming  good  men  of  all  parties  worthy 
to  have  their  names  and  characters  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 
His  fkill  in  heraldry  and  genealogy  rendered  him  a  very 
ferviceable  correfuondent  to  Collins  in  his   "  Peerage  of 
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*'  England."  BythefekindnefTes,fweetenedwiththeealmefs 
of  accefs  to  his  own  cabinet,  he  always  found  the  like  eafy 
admiflion  to  thofc  of  others  ;  which  gave  him  frequent 
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opportunities  of  enlarging  his  collection,  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  private  perlon,  not 
wealthy.  He  commenced  an  early  friendfhip  with  the 
celebrated  naturalift  Dr  Martin  Lifter.  To  this  friend  he 
fent  an  account  of  fome  Roman  antiquities,  he  had  dif- 
covered  in  Yorkmire,  which  being  communicated  by  him 
and  Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York,  to  the  royal  fociety,  obtained 
him  a  fellowfhip  of  that  learned  body  in  1697  :  and  the 
great  number  of  his  papers,  in  their  Tranfaclions,  relating 
to  ancient  Roman  3nd  Saxon  monuments  in  the  North  of 
England,  with  notes  upon  them,  and  the  infcriptions  of 
coins,  &c.  ihew  how  deferving  he  was  of  that  honour. 
He  died*  i7'2s,  iri  his  68th  year,  and  was  interred  amon?- 
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his  anceftors  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Leedes.    His  character 
for  learning  is  beft  feen  in  the  books  he  publilhed,  which 
ihew  him  to  have  been  a  great  mailer  of  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  his  own  country  ;  to  attain  which,  it  became 
rieceflary  for  him  to  be  ikilled,  as  he  was,  in  genealogy 
and  heraldry.     He  appears  from  theie  books  to  have  been 
allo  an  induftrious  biographer  :    but  that  which:  fets  his 
reputation  the  higheft  as  a  fcholar,  was  his  uncommon 
knowledge  of  Coins  and  medals.     He  had  long  formed  a 
defign  of  doing  honour  to  his  native  town  and  its  environs, 
by  writing  the  hiftory  thereof;  and  had  accumulated  a  vail 
quantity  of  materials  for  the  work,  which  was  pubiifhed  in 
1714,    under  the  title  of  "  Ducatus  Leodienfis  ;  or,    The 
"  Topography  of  Leedes  and  the  Parts  adjacent."     To 
which  is  fub  joined,   "  Mufeum  Thorefbeianum  ;  or,  a  Ca- 
*'  talogue  of  the  Antiquities,  &c.  in  the  Repofitory  of  Ralph 
"  Thorefby  Gent.  &c."    In  the  former  piece,  he  frequently 
refers  to  the  hiftorical  part,  intended  for  giving  a  view  of 
the  ftate  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
dark  ages  of  the  Britons  and  Romans  ;   and  of  the  altera- 
tions afterwards  made  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  : 
and  he  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  bring  his  narration  in  a  fair 
copy  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  illuftrating  and 
confirming  his  hiftory  by  his  coins.     This  curious  un* 
finifhed  manulcript  is  infertect  ixi  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
in  order  to  excite   fome  able  hand  to  carry  it  on,    and 
compleat  the  noble  defign  of  the  author.     His  advance- 
ment in  years  hindering  him  from  completing  this  work, 
he   contented  himfelf  with  committing   to  the  prefs  his 
*'  Vicaria  Leodienfis  :    or,     The  Hiftory  of  the  Church 
"  of  Leedes,  &c.  which  was  pubiifhed  in  1724,  8vo. 
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The  fubject  of  this  work  being  narrow  and  confined, 
he  has   enriched  it  with  obfervations  on  the  original  of 
parochial  churches,  and  the  ancient  manner  of  building 
them  ;  as  alfo  on  the  old  way  of  pafTing  eflates  by  deli\7ery 
of  pledges,  fubfcription  of  golden  crofTcs,  pendent  feals, 
&c  :    and,    befides  the  memoirs  of  many  worthy  divines 
fucceffively  vicars  of  Leedes,  he  hath  added  the  lives  of  the 
doctors,  Matthew  Hutton,  Edwyn  Sandys,  Tobie  Matthew, 
John   Thorciby,   abps.  of  York,    and  of  Henry  earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

THORN  HILL  (fir  JAMES),  an  eminent  Englifh 
have  painter,  was  born  in  1676.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  gentle- 
man  o^  an  ancjent  family  and  eflate  in  Dorfetfhire  ;  but 
itted  by  the  father's  ill  conduct  having  reduced  him  to  fell  his 
I>e  P>k$,  eilate,  the  fon  was  under  a  neceility  of  feeking  for  a  prc- 
kyJ-R  feffion  that  might  fupport  him.  He  came  to  London, 
where  the  famous  phyfician  Sydenham,  who  was  his 
uncle,  fupplied  him  with  the  neceffary  arliflances  for 
Hudying  under  a  middling  painter.  Such  a  mailer,  how- 
ever, doing  but  little  for  him,  he  was  driven  to  trull  to  his 
own  judgement  and  application  ;  and  having  naturally 
genius  and  taile,  he  made,  by  the  ilrength  of  thefe,  a 
fbrprifing  progrefs  in  the  art  of  painting.  lie  travelled 
through  Holland  and  Flanders,  from  whence  he  went 
Into  France,  where  he  bought  feveral  good  pictures  ; 
amon°;ft  others,  a  Vinrin  of  Annibal  Carrache,  and  the 
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hiftory  of  Tancred  by  Pouffin.  If  he  had  feen  Italy,  his 
works  would  have  had  more  delicacy  and  correct  ne'fs. 
His  only  view  in  travelling  feerned  to  be,  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  tafles  of  different  nations,  and  buying  vp 
good  pictures,  in  which  he  was  very  curious.  ThornhiU's 
merit  foon  fpread  his  character,  and  raifed  his  reputation 
to  the  highefl  pitch.  Queen  Anne  appointed  him  to  paint, 
m  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  hiflory  of  that  faint,  which 
he  executed  in  a  grand  and  beautiful  manner,  on  eight 
pannels,  in  two  colours,  relieved  with  gold  :  her  majeir/ 
alfo  nominated  him  her  firft  hiflory-painter0  He  afterwards 
executed  feveral  public  works,  particularly  atHampton-courr  , 
where  he  painted  an  apartment,  in  which  the  queen  and 
prince  George  of  Denmark  her  huiband  are  reprefented 
allegorically  ;  as  alfo  another  piece  painted  entirely  on  the 
wall,  where  the  fame  fubject  is  treated  in  a.  different 
manner.  The  other  parts  of  the  paintings  there  are  done 
bv  Antonio  Verrio,  the  Neapolitan. 
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Thefe  great  works,  having  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  pro- 
cured him  much  employment  among  people  of  quality  and 
fortune.     His  mailer-piece  is  the  refectory  and  faloon  of 
the  failors  hofpital  at   Greenwich.     The  paifage  to  this 
refectory  is  through  a  veflibule,  .where  fir  James  has  repre- 
fented,  in  t\vo  colours',  the  winds  in  the  cupola,   and  on 
the  walls  boys,  who  fuftain  pannels  to  receive  the  infcrip- 
tion  of  the  names  of  the  benefactors.     From  thence  you 
aicend  into  the   refectory,   which  is  a  fine  gallery,    very 
lofty,   in  the  middle  of  which  king  William  and  queen 
Mary    are  allegorically    reprefented   fitting,    and  attended 
by    the  Virtues    and  Love,    who    fupport   the    feepter ; 
the    monarch    appears    giving   peace    to    Europe.      The 
twelve    iigns    of  the    zodiac  furround    the   great   oval  in 
which  he   is  painted  ;    the  four  feafons  are  feen  above  : 
Jaitly,   Apollo  drawn  by  his  four  horfes,  making  his  tour 
through  the  zodiac.     The  painter  has  reprefented  in  the 
angles  the  four  elements,  and  the  colovTal  figures  that  fup- 
port   the    baluftrade,    where   the  portraits   of  thofe   able 
mathematicians,  that  have  perfected  the  art  of  navigation, 
are   painted,     fuch    as    Tycho    Brahe,    Ccpernicus,    and 
Newton.     The  deling  is  all  by  his  own  hand  ;    but  he 
employed  a  Polander  to  amfl  him  in  painting  the  walls, 
which  he  has  adorned  with  thofe  that  are  fuitable  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  fabric,  fuch  as  Liberality,   Hoipitality,  and 
Charitv.  The  faloon  above  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  cieiing; 
you  afcend  to  it  by  feveral  fteps.     The  cieiing  reprefents 
queen  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,   furrounded 
with  heroic  virtues  ;   Neptune  and  his  train  bringing  threir 
marine    prefents,     and    the    four   quarters    of   the   world 
prefenting  tLemiclves  in  divers  attitudes,  to  admire  them. 
George  I.  is  painted  on  the  wall  facing  the  entry,  fitting 
with  all  his  family  around  him.     On  the  left  hand  is  the 
landing   of  king    "William,    on    the    right   that   of    king 
George  1.  at  Greenwich.     Thefe  great  works  would  have 
been  certainly  more  efteemed,  if  they  had  all  been  done 
by  Sir  fames  ThornhiiFs  own  hand,  they  are  entirely  from 
his  defigns  ;    but  one   cannot  help,    in  looking  at  them, 
criticifing  their  incorrect  nefs  ;   one  would  even  wifh  there 
were  fewer  figures.     Thefe  works  difplay  a  true  genius  in 
their  author,    and  a  great   judgement  and  knowledge  in 
treating  the  allegory,  talents  which  muft  necefiarily  pro- 
duce great  and  rich  compositions. 

As   Sir  James  had  acquired  a  confidcrable  'fortune,  he 
laid  out  part  of  it  profitably,  in  buying  back  the  eftate  his 
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father  had  fold,  and  in  rebuilding  a  beautiful  houfe,  when? 
he  ufcd  to  live  in  fummer-time.  He  was  knighted  h) 
king  George  the  Second  ;  but,  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  turned  out  from  his 
public  employment,  in  company  with  the  great  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  to  make  room  for  perfons  of  far 
inferior  abilities  :  after  which,  to  amufe  himfelf,  he 
continued  to  paint  eafd  pictures.  The  ill  treatment  he 
met  with  was  thought  to  have  impaired  his  health  ;  and  at 
lait,  after  a  year's  ficknefs,  he  died,  1732,  aged  56,  in 
the  fame  place  where  he  was  born.  By  his  marriage  he  left; 
a  fon,  and  a  daughter  married  to  the  celebrated  Hogarth. 

This  painter  was  well  made,  and  of  an  agreeable 
humour.  He  was  feveral  years  in  parliament,  and  was 
alib  chofen  F.  R.  S.  He  defigned  a  great  deal  from 
practice,  with  a  great  facility  of  pencil.  His  genius,  fo 
well  turned  for  hiftory  and  allegory,  was  no  lefs  fo  for 
portrait,  landfkip,  and  architecture  ;  he  even  practifed 
the  lait  fcience  as  a  man  of  bufinefs,  having  built  ieveral 
houfes.  He  had  a  fine  collection  of  defigns  of  great 
mafters,  which  he  had  got  together  wirh  diligence,  and 
which  did  honour  to  his  tafle  ;  thefe  he  fhewed  very 
readily  to  ilrangers.  There  are  a  fet  of  prints  engraved 
after  the  paintings  on  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 
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thecndof  AUGUSTE  DE  THOU,  an  illuftrious  hiflorian  of  France, 
his  Hiftory.  was  fon  of  a  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
--Niceron,  ^onl  there  the  oth  of  October  ICC2.  He  was  fo  exceed- 
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.ix.  mg  weakly  and  infirm  in  his  infancy,  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  rearing  him  for  the  five  firft  years  of  his  life  ;  and 
to  this  it  is  owing,  that  abundantly  more  care  was  taken 
to  preferve  his  body,  than  to  cultivate  his  mind,  although 
he  then  appeared  to  be  a  boy  of  uncommon  talents  ;  for  he 
was  not  addicted  to  the  amufements  of  childhood,  byt 
aimed  at  fomething  higher,  and  would  divert  himfelf  with 
drawing  and  painting,  for  which  he  had  always  a  very 
good  tafte.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  put  to 
books,  and  placed  in  the  college  of  Bourgogne;  but  in  lefs 
than  a  year  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  taken 
home.  The  phyficians  gave  him  over  for  many  months  : 
but  he  recovered,  and  applied  again  to  books,  though  with 
great  moderation  ;  for  his  constitution  was  not  able  to 
undergo  the  leail  fatigue.  He  was  .afterwards  under  tl^e 
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care  -of  private  tutors  ;  and  regard  feems  to  have  been  had, 
in  the  choice  of  them,  to  the  weakneis  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  undcrilancling;  for  they 
were  phyiicians,  and  fucceffively  four  of  them.  Then  he 
iludied  under  Dionyiius  Lambinus,  and  Joannes  Pelleri- 
iius,  which  lail  was  profefTor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
College-royal. 

In  1570,  he  went  to  Orleans,  to  purfue  the  law;  and 
there  the  writings  of  Cujacius  intpired  him  with  fuch  ari 
efleem    for    that    celebrated    profellbr,     that    he    quitted 
Orleans,  and  repaired  to  him  into  Dauphin.     He  flopped 
upon  the   road  at  Bourges   fix   months,    for  the  fake  of 
hearing  the  famous  civilian  Hotomanus  ;   and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Valence,  where  Cujacius  was  reading  ledlures. 
Here  he  met  with  Joieph  Scaliger,  who  was  then  upon  a 
viiit  to  Cujacius  ;  and  made  a  friendihip  with  him,  which 
he  cultivated  ever  after  with  the  greatefl  care.     His  father, 
unwilling   to    have   him    long   at   a    difhmce   from    him, 
recalled  him  in  about  a  year ;  and  he  returned  to  Paris 
iome  time  before  that  terrible  mailacre  of  the  Proteflants, 
which  was  perpetrated  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1572. 
As  he  was  defigned  for  the  church,  he  went  to  live  with 
his  uncle  Nicholas  de  Thou,  who,  being  juil  made  bifhop 
.of  Chartres,  refigned  to  him  a  canonry  of  Notre  Dame,    He 
began  now  to  colled  that  library,  which  afterwards  became; 
fo  famous.   In  1573,  heaccompainedPauldeFoix  into  Italy, 
and  viiited  the  principal  towns,   cultivating  acquaintance 
vvith  the  learned  as  he  palled.     On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
applied  himfeif  to  reading,  for  four  years  ;    yet  this,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  was  not  of  that  ufe  to  him,   as  converting 
with  learned  men,    which  he  did  daily.     About  the  end 
of  1576,  when  civij  tumults  threatened  the  Hate,  Mr.  de 
Thou  was  employed  in  certain  negotiations,    which  he 
executed  fo  well,  as  to  eftablim  the  reputation  of  a  man  rk 
for  buiinefs.    He  afterwards  went  into  the  Low-Countries, 
and  in  1578  was  made  counfellor-clerk  to  the  parliament; 
an  honourable  poft,  but  accepted  by  him  with  reluctance, 
on  account  of  his  great  love  for  retirement  and  fludy.     In 
1579,  he  accompanied  his  elder  brother  to  the  baths  of 
Plombieres  inLorrain;  and  this  gentleman  dying,  he  foon. 
after  quitted  the  ecclefiailical  ftate. 

The  plague  beginning  at  Paris  in  1580,  he  retired  to 
Touraine,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  feeing  Normandy 
and  Bretagne  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  plague 
(lopped,,  was  fent  with  other  co.vmfellors  in  parliament  to 
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adminiiter  juftice  in  Guyenne.  He  came  again  to  Paris 
in  1582,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  not  till  the  day 
after  his  father  was  buried  ;  to  make  amends,  however,  for 
not  being  able  to  pay  his  lafl  devoirs  to  him,  he  erected  a 
molt  noble  monument  to  his  memory,  and  adorned  it  with 
eloges  written  by  the  nrft  wits  of  the  age.  In  1584,  he 
was  made  mailer  of  the  requeils  ;  and  at  that  time,  late  as 
it  mav  feem,  entered  upon  a  new  courie  of  ftudy.  He 
took  into  his  houfe  Breriieur  the  profefTor  royal  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  under  his  direction  applied,  this  year  and  the 
following,  to  read  the  Greek  Euclid  with  the  notes  of 
Proclus.  The  affection  which  the  cardinal  de  Vendome 
had  conceived  for  him  induced  him  to  fpencl  fome  time 
at  court ;  but  this  affection  abating,  he  withdrew  from  a 
place  he  did  not  at  all  like,  and  devoted  himfelf  intirely 
to  the  compolmg  his  Hiftory,  which  he  had  begun  two 
years  before.  In  1587,  he  took  a  wife,  having  firft  by 
the  official  of  Paris  been  thoroughly  abfolved  from  all 
ecclefiaftical  engagements  ;  for  he  had  taken  the  four 
leiTer  orders.  He  loft  his  mother  in  1588  ;  and  other 
troubles  of  a  more  public  kind  exercifed  him  this  year. 
The  {pint  of  the  league  had  feized  Paris,  and  obliged 
Henry  II.  to  quit  the  city.  Thuanus  followed  this 
prince,  and  went  by  his  order  into  Normandy,  to  found 
the  governors  and  magistrates ;  to  acquaint  them  with 
vi' hat  had  happened  at  Paris  ;  to  confirm  them  in  their 
'  duty ;  and  to  make  known  his  intentions  of  aflembling 
the  itates.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  made  a  counfellor  of 
it  ate. 

During  the  holding  the  {bites  at  Blois,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  \vhere  he  was  in  danger  of  lofmg  his  life  ;  for  the 
news  of  the  duke  of  Guife's  death  arriving,  all  who  were 
of  known  attachment  to  the  king  were  obliged  to  hide 
themfelyes.  Thuanus  was  among  them,  but  happily 
efcaped  under  the  difguife  of  a  foldier.  He  repaired  to 
the  king,  who,  being  removed  tb  Tours,  refolved  to 
eftablim  a  parliament  there,  to  oppofe  that  of  the  league  ; 
and  would  have  been  made  the  firft  preiident  of  it,  if  he 
had  not  been  fixed  againft  accepting  that  office.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Mr.  de  Schomberg  into  Germany, 
to  aflift  in  railing  forces  for  the  king  and  drawing  fuccours 
from  the  German  princes  :  he  paffed  by  Italy,  and  was  at 
Venice  when  the  news  of  Henry  Illd's  death  made- him 
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immediately  return  to  France.     Henry  IV.   received  him 
very  kindly,  to  whom  he  gave  an  exact  account  of  all  that 

had 
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had  been  done,  and  continued  very  faithfully  in  his  fervice ; 
while  the  king  placed  the  greateft  confidence  in  him,  and 
employed  him  in  many  important  negotiations.  After  the 
battle  of  Yvry,  which  Henry  IV.  gained  in  1590,  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  vifit  his  wife  at  Senlis,  whom  he  had  not 
feen  above  a  year ;  and  at  Senlis  he  arrived,  after  having 
been  detained  fome  time  upon  the  road  by  a  fever.  His 
purpofe  was  to  fettle  at  Tours ;  and  he  was  one  evening 
upon  the  road  thither,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy  carried 
off  his  wife  and  equipage,  while  hitnfelf  efcaped  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe,  and  found  means  foon  after  to 
recover  his  lady.  In  1592,  he  had  the  plague,  and 
defpaired  of  life,  but  was  happily  cured  by  the  infuiion  of 
bezoar-ftone  into  ftrong  waters.  The  year  after,  the  king 
made  him  his  firft  librarian,  which  place  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  learned  James  Amyo-t,  famous  for  his 
translation  of  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  Greek*authors. 
In  1592,  the  duke  of  Guife  having  made  his  peace  with 
the  king,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  to 
regulate  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  :  he  became  the  fame 
year  prefident  a  mortier  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Auguftiii 
de  Thou,  which  honour  had  long  been  promifed  him. 
He  was  afterwards  concerned  in  many  negotiations  with 
the  Protcilant  party,  and  was  greatly  inftrumental  in 
brin^ino;  on  the  edi£i  of  Nantes,  which  \vas  ii^ned  in  April 
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1598,  and  afterwards  revoked,  as  is  well  known,  by 
Lewis  XIV.  in  1685.  In  1601,  he  loft  his  wife,  whom 
he  immortalized  by  elegies  ;  but  foon  after  recovered  fo 
far  from  his  grief,,  great  as  it  was,  as  to'  take  another. 
During  the  regency  of  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  Thuanus 
was  one  of  the  general  dire  Aors  of  the  finances  ;  and  was, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  engaged  more  or  lefs  in  the  fervice 
of  the  ftate.  He  died  the  ijih  of  May  1617,  and  was  in- 
terred with  his  family  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  of  the 
Arches. 

He   left  behind  him   a  General  hiftory  of  the  world, 
from  1545  to  1608,    written  in  very  clear  and  excellent 
Latin.      "  Among  many  things,"    fays  Grotius  to  him, 
"  which   pofterity  will  admire,  this  above  all   aftonilhes  non-  Jun- 
"  me,  how  you,  always  as  it  fhould  feem  engaged  in  bufi-  ROM*/ 
"  nefs,  mould  find  leifure  and  indefatigable  force  of  mind 
"  to   know  fo   many   and   fo   great   things   as    you   have 
"  known,    and  to  write  them  in  fuch  a  manlier  as   you 
"have  written,  them."      And  in   another  place,    "  You  EPiit.  si. 
*'  have  computed  a.  hiftory  of  the  whole  world  in  fuch  a  Apr 
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<;  manner,  as  could  not  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
"  of  the  moil  leifure  :  fuch  is  the  plenty  of  your  matter, 
"  inch  the  elegance  of  your  language."  Ifaac  Caiauboiji 
lays,  "  that  Thuanus  feems  to  him  to  have  been  provi- 
"  dentially  given  for  an  example  to  the  age  in  which  he 
"  lived  of  piety,  fincerety,  probity,  and  in  fhort  of  all 
*'  virtue  and  goodnels."  Thuanus  his  acquired  immortal 
glory  by  his  Hiilory,  which  is  written  with  an  exa&nefs 
and  fidelity  bcvond  example.  This  is  the  judgement  of 
MY.  Perrault,  who  adds  that  he  "  never  difguiicd  nor  con- 
"  cealed  the  truth;  but  had  a  noble  and  generous  boldnefe, 
"  for  which  he  has  been  praifed  by  all  the  great  men  of 
"  his  time.  —  This  work,"  continues  Perrault,  "  is 
"  worthy  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  would  have  ex- 
*'  ceeded  a  great  part  of  what  the  ancient  Romans  have 
"  left  u§  in  the  way  of  hiflory,,  if  he  had  not  affe&ed  to 
"  imitate  them  too  clofely  ;  for  this  has  put  him  upon 
*'  Latinizing  the  proper  names  of  men,  towns,  ^countries, 
"  and  other  tilings,  in  fo  flrange  a  manner,  as  to  make  a 
"  gloflary  neceilary,  in  order  to  know  frequently  what  he 
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Part  of  this  Hiftory  was  firfl  printed  at  Paris  in  1604, 
with  a  dedication  to  Henry  IV.  which  is  looked  upon  to 
be  as  mafterly  a  compofition  in  its  kind,  as  the  dedication 
of  Cafaubon*s  "  Poly bi us"  to  the  fame  monarch,  and 
that  of  the  "  Inititutiones  Chriftianae"  of  Calvin  to 
Francis  I.  The  publication  of  it  by  piece-meal  was 
afterwards  continued  by  the  author,  who  however  does  nojt 
feem  to  have  published  it  all  in  his  life-time,  or  any  part  of 
;t,  except  the  volume  jufl  mentioned,  in  a  manner  conform- 
able to  his  original  copy ;  which  therefore  he  depolited  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend,  that  it  might  be  printed  after  his 
death,  juft  as  he  wrote  it.  Long  was  it,  however,  before 
this  coiud  be  effedled.  Thuanus  was  an  honefl  hiftorian, 
and  with  refpe£l  to  things  or  perfons  boldly  delivered  the 
truth.  There  would  of  courfe  be  many  exceptionable 
pafTages  in  his  work,  many  that  would  highly  offend 
particulars  in  church  and  ftate ;  and  this  was  the  reafon 
why,  though  printed  frequently  and  in  different  countries, 
it  never  came  out  free  from  caflrations,  and  agreeable  to 
the  author's  original  copy,  till  1733.  Then  it  was  hand- 
fomely  printed  and  publifhed  under  the  dire6tion3  and 
chiefly  at  the  expence,  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Mead,  in 
leven  volumes  folio  ;  to  which  are  prefixed  four  Latin 
letters,  infcribed  to  the  celebrated  patron'  of  letters,  and 
7  giving 
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giving  an  account  of  the  various  changes  and  chances  this 
Hiflory  hath  undergone ;   of  the  different  editions  ;  what 
each  of  them  contain,  and  how  they  vary ;  and  by  what  B 
materials  and  afnftances  the  editors  have  at  length  been 
(enabled  to  give  a  very  complete  and  perfect  copy  of  it. 

Thuanus  excelled  in  poetry  as  well  as  hiftory,  and  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  productions  in  this  way,  as   "  Metaphraiis 
V  poetica   librorum    facrorum    aliquot,     1581,"    in    8vo. 
Thefe  paraphrafes  are  upon  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclefiaftes, 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  fix  leiFer  prophets. 
"  De  re  accipitraria,     Paris,    1514,"    4to.      Voiiius   and 
others  have  commended  this,  work  much,   and  have  not 
icrupled,   on  the  merit  of  it,  to  rank  Thuanus  with  the 
ibeft  poets  of  his  age.     "  Crambe,  Viola,  Lilium,  Phlogis^ 
"  Terpfinoe,  Paris,  1611,"  in  4(0;  a  mifcellaneous  collec- 
lection.     There  are  alfo  "  Thuana;"  but  it  may  be  faid  of 
them,  as  of  the  Anas  in  general,  that  they  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  their  fuppofed  author. 

Thuanus  had  no  children  by  his  firit  wife ;  but  three 
fons  by  the  fecond,  the  elded  of  whom,  Francis  Auguilus 
Thuanus, .  a  very  excellent  perfon,  was  beheaded  at  Lyons 
in  1642,  for  not  revealing  a  confpiracy,  with  which  the 
marquis  d'Effiat  had  entruiled  him,  againft  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu.    The  cardinal  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  forry  for  the 
opportunity  that  offered  of  revenging,  upon  the  fon,  what 
the  father  had  faid  of  his  great  uncle  Anthony  Dupleflis  de 
Richelieu,  in  the  following  paffage  of  his  Hiltory  :  "  Anto- 
*'  nius  Plemanus  Richelius,  vulgo  d  ictus  Moriachus,  quod 
'*'  earn  vitam  profefTus  fuiffet ;  dein,  voto  ejurato,  omni  fe 
"  licentix  ac  libidinis  genere  contaminafTet."     This  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

THUCYDIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian,  was 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  born  in  the  ad  year  of  the  yyth 
Olympiad,  or  before  Chriil  469.     He  was  of  noble,   nay 
royal  extraction  ;    for  all  writers   relate,    that  his    father 
Olorus  was  defcended  from  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.     He 
was  educated  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  quality,   that  is, 
in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  eloquence.     His  matter  in 
the  former  was  Anaxag^ras,   "  whole  opinions,  being  of  a 
"  ftrain  above  the  apprehenfion  of  the  vulgar,  procured  Hobtes,  Of 
*' him  the  estimation  of  an  atheift ;    which  name,"  fays  the  lifyand 
Mr.  Hobbes,    no  doubt  very  feelingly,    "  they  beilowred  x'kuS^dides 
*c  upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  they  did  of  their  ri-  prefixed  to 
*'  diculous  religion  : — it  is  not  therefor*  to  be  much  re-  kistranfl*- 

tr  -VTT  r\  LL  j    j  >j  tion  ot  this 

V  OL.  XIL  O  '  garded," 
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"  garded,"  adds  he,  "  if  Thucydides  were  by  fome  re- 
*'  puted  an  atheifl  too."  In  eloquence  lie  was  the  diiciple 
of  Antiphon,  one,  by  his  defcription  in  the  eighth  book 
f  his  Hiflory,  for  power  of  fpeech  almoft  a  miracle,  and 
feared  by  the  people  on  that  account.  Suidas  and  Pho- 
tius  relate  a  circumflance,  which  fhews,  that  he  entertained 
from  his  youth  the  ftrongefl  paifion  for  letters  :  they  write, 
that  when  Herodotus  recited  his  Hiftory  in  public,  a 
practice  in  ufe  then  and  many  ages  after,  Thucydides  felt 
fo  great  a  fling  of  emulation,  that  it  drew  tears  from  him; 
infomuch  that  Herodotus  himfelf  took  notice  of  it,  and 
congratulated  his  father  on  having  a  fon,  who  ihewed  fo 
wonderful  an  affection  to  the  Mufes.  Herodotus  was 
then  twenty-nine  years  of  age  ;  Thucydides  about  fix- 
teen. 

When  the  Peloponnefian  war  began  to  break  out, 
Thucydides  conje&ured  truly,  that  it  would  prove  an 
argument  worthy  of  his  labour ;  and  it  no  fooner  com- 
menced than  he  began  his  Hiftory,  purfuing  the  fame, 
not  in  that  perfect  manner  in  which  we  fee  it  now,  but 
by  way  of  commentary,  and  in  writing  down  plain  ac- 
tions or  paflages  thereof,  as  from  time  to  time  they  fell 
out,  and  came  to  his  knowledge.  We  know  nothing  with 
certainty  of  Thucydides,  but  what  he  himfelf  has  delivered 
in  his  Hiftory.  He  was  a  lover  of  contemplation  and  re- 
tirement, yet  did  not  decline  the  fervice  of  the  State, 

mf  f 

and  accepted  accordingly  of  a  command  in  the  army.  This, 
however,  proved  unfortunate  to  him  ;  for  while  he  refided 
in  the  Ifle  of  Thafus,  it  happened  that  Brafidas  the  Lace- 
demonian befieged  Amphipolis,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
Athenians,  about  half  a  day's  fail  from  Thafus.  Thu- 
r  aides  being  one  of  the  ftrategi,  or  of  thofe  who  had 
at  :y  to  raife  forces  in  thofe  parts  for  the  fervice  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Athenian  captain  lent  to  him  to 
levy  -a  power,  and  haften  to  his  relief.  Thucydides  did 
fo  ;  but  not  arriving  till  too  late,  and  when  the  city  was 
a.- ready  yielded  up,  lie  was  afterwards  punilheJ,  as  if  he 
had  done  this  either  through  negligence  or  >ear  of  the 
enemy  ;  which  however  there  was  no  juft  re?.ibn  to  fuf- 
pect,  for  he  put  iiimfelf  into  the  city  of  Eion,  and  pre- 
ferved  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  the  rcpulfe  of  Braiidas, 
who  came  down  the  next  morning  from  Amphipolis,  and 

i        /**  i    * 

bciieged  it. 

After  his  banimment,  which  happened  in-  his  forty- 
eighth  year,  he  lived  in  Scapte-Hyle,  a  city  of  Thrace, 

from 
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from  whence  he  had  married  a  very  wealthy  wife  ;  and  he 
had  large  poffeffions  and  rich  mines  of  gold,  as  he  himfelf 
profeffes  in  his  fourth  book.  He  was  not  however  fo 
affected  with  his  difgrace,  as  to  flint  himlelf  up  from  the 
world,  and  drag,  as  many  have  done,  a  life  embittered  with 
fpleen  and  diiappomtment  :  on  the  contrary,  he  went 
abroad,  and  was  prefent  at  the  actions  of  the  reft  of  the 
war.  This  appears  from  his  own  words,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  Hiftory  ;  where  he  fays,  that  he  was  prefent  at 
the  actions  of  both  parties,  and  by  reafon  of  his  exile 
no  lefs  at  thofe  of  the  Peloponnefians,  than  thofe  of  the 
Athenians.  During  this  time  he  perfected  his  Hiftory, 
fo  far  as  is  now  to  be  feen.  He  was  very  nice  and  curious 
concerning  a  perfect  infight  into  affairs ;  in  order  to  ob- 
tain which,  he  employed  great  fums  of  money  in  pro- 
curing authentic  memorials,  not  only  from  the  Athenians, 
but  the  Lacedemonians  alfo  ;  that  out  of  his  collections 
from  both  the  great  tranfactions  of  that  time  might  be 
better  and  more  impartially  let  forth,  as  a  monument  to 
inftruct  the  ages  to  come  ;  for  he  intitles  his  Hiftory, 
"  KT»j/*a  r.$  ast,"  which  fignifies,  "  A  poffeffion  for  everlaft- 
"  ing."  It  comprehends  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which lafted 
one  and  twenty  years ;  for  though  fome  writers  make  it  con- 
tinue fix  years  longer,  yet  others  more  rightly  judge  what 
followed  to  be  rather  the  confequences  of  the  war,  than 
truly  a  part  of  it.  Some  critics  have  imagined,  from  the 
difference  of  ilyle  and  manner,  that  the  eighth  book,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  divifion,  was  not  written  by  Thu- 
cydides,  but  added  afterwards  by  fomebody  elfe  ;  but  this 
notion  has  not  prevailed  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  fays,  it 
is  very  probable,  that  it  is  left  the  fame  it  was  when  he 
firfl  wrote  it,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  commentary,  neither 
beautified  with  orations,  nor  ib  well  cemented  at  the 
tranfitions  as  the  former  feven  books  are.  Xenophon's 
"  Hellenica"  are  a  fuppiemeiit  to  Thucydides's  Hiftory. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  after  his  exile  he  ever  again  en- 
joyed his  country  ;  nor  is  it  clear  from  any  author,  where, 
or  when,  or  in  what  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  Moil 
agree,  that  he  died  in  banimment ;  yet  fome  have  related, 
that,  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  the  Athenians  decreed  a 
general  revocation  of  all  banifhecl  perfons,  and  that  he 
then  returned,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Athens. 
This  is  not  likely;  and  many  other  things  are  related  as 
unlikely  as  this.  Mr.  Hobbes  thinks,  that  in  this  variety 
•f  conjectures  there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that 

O  2  which 
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TV::  h    is    written    bv    I'ar,  ,    where    In-    d'  fcribes    the 

am!  iaith  tl.us  :    "  The 

"  worthy  ;«.  :t  of  (K-nohius,  in  tilt  U-haif  of  Thucydides* 
tt  is  not  without  honour  ;  for  Oenohius  obtained  to  liavc 
"  a  •  died  for  hi  •  ho  lefurning  was  flam 

••  'n\    •  •.    and   hi--    iVpnIi'livi:   is   near  th»:   gate   call-  d 

44  Melirkies-."  "lied  to  have  heen   not  lefs  thi:n 

ty-ei  '      •      •        when  he  died.     He  k-it.  a  ion, 

\\hofc  name  is  \          •   known,    Kit  lupnoled  to  ha\e  been 

Tiinotheus. 

tied  \\^  the  two  great  points  which  form  a  juil 
hiitorian.   trutii  and  eloquence.      The  faith  of  his  Hiftory 
has  never  l>ecn  called  into  quefUon.      He  wanted  no  op- 
portunities oi"  knowing  the  truth,  *lnd  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  mifreprefented  it  ;  and  though  ibme  have  fancied 
him  a  little  malevolent  towards  his  country,  becauie  the 
ufage  he   h?.d  received  would  have  made  mod  people  fo, 
v.-t  he  has  not  written  any  thing  that  difcovers  luch  a 
paflion.     His  manner  of  writing  is  coherent,   perfpicuous, 
and  periV.alive,  yet  clcle,  flrong,  ?.nd  pithy.     The  ancients 
have  ipoken  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms  ;  and  if  Herodotus, 
i\*-  his  lenior,  obtained  the  title  of  the  "  Father  of  Hiftory," 
yet  the  greater  part  have  alllowed  that  Thncydides  is  the" 
Be  Gloria    tetter  hiiloriaii.     Plutarch  fays,  that  Thucydides  "  aimeth 
"  always  at  this,  to  make  his  auditor  a  fpe&atorj  and  to 
"  cafl  his  reader  into  the  fame  paflions  with  thofe  who 
4i  were  beholders."     Then  enumerating  fome  examples, 
"  thefe   things,"    he   lays,     "  are    fo   defcribed,    and   fo 
li  evidently  let  before   our  eyes,    that  the   mind   of  the 
"  reader  is  no  lefs  affcfted  therewith,  than  if  he  had  been 
"  preient  in  the  aftions."     And  it  was  probably  for  his 
lib.  fo\[\  in  painting,  certainly  not  for  his  eloquence  (for,  as 
Tully  fays,    "  what  great  rhetorician  ever  borrowed  any 
c'  thing  of  Thucydides  :")  tliat  the  famous  orator  Demoft- 
henes  wrote  over  his  Hiftory,  according  to  Lucian,  eight 
times  with  his  own  hand.    The  fame  Lucian,  in  his  book 
intituled,"  How  a  hiftorv  ought  to  be  written,"  contimially 
exemplifies  the  virtues  required   in  an  hiftoriographer  by 
Thucydides  ;   and  it  feems  as  if  the  image  of  Thucydes's 
Hiftory,  preconceived  in  Lucian's  mind,  fuggefted  to  him 
all  the  precepts  he  there  delivers.     As  to  his  ftyle,  Tully 
fpeaks  of  it  thus  :   "  Thucydides  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  in 
De  orator.    "  my   opinion,    hath    far   exceeded  them    all.       For   he 
"  is  fo  full  of  matter,  that  the  number  of  his  fentences 

"  doth 
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**  doth  almofl  equal  the  number  of  his  words  ;  and  in  his 

"  words  he  is  fo  apt,   and  ib  clofe,   that  it  is  hard  to  fay, 

44  whether   his   words   do    more    illuflrate    his    fentences, 

"  or    his    fentences    his    words."      The    Latins    thought 

highly  of  Thucydides's  work;  and  Saiiuil,  as  Qpintiliah tn-ftitut, 

lavs,  and  as  indeed  is  maiiifeft  to  all,  took  him  tor  his  urdl-  lia-  *• 

model. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dionyfius  Halicarnaiieiifis  enter- 
tained unrealbnable  prejudices  againfc  this  hiilorian,  in  fa- 
vour,  doubtiefs,   of  his  countryman  Herodotus,  whom  he 
was  deiirous  to  have  confiderdd  as  fuperior  to  him,  and 
had    railed    accordingly   many    objections    to    his    work. 
Qne  of  them  {hail  ferve  as  a  fpecimeh  :  "  The  principal 
44  and  moil  necell'iry  office  of  any  man  that  intendeth  to 
44  write    an   hiilory,"    fays    he,     "  is    to   chufe   a   noble 
44  argument,    and  grateful  to  inch  as  lhall  read  it;    and 
46  this  Herodotus  hath  done,   in  my  opinion,  better  than 
"  Thucydides.      For   Herodotus   hath  written  the  joint 
44  hiilory  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  but  Tim cy- 
4i  elides  writeth.  ouly  one  war."     Mr.  Hobbes  has  replied 
very  folidly  to  this,   as  well  as  to  Dionviius's  other-  objec- 
tions :     "  Let  any  man  consider,  whether  it  be  not  more 
4i  reafonable  to  fay,  that  the  principal  and  moil  necefiary 
4i  office  of  him  th.it  will  write  an  hilt 017  is  to  take  fuch 
"  an  argument  as  is  both  within  his   power  well  to  handle* 
^  and   profitable   to    polterity  that    lhall  read   it;    which 
4i  Thucydides,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  hath  done  better 
44  than  Herodotus.      For  Herodotus  undertook  to  write 
"  of  thofe  things,   of  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
44  know  the  truth,  and  which  delight  more  the  ear  with 
"  fabulous  narrations,  than  fatisfy  the  mind  with  truth; 
4'  but  Thucydides  writeth  one  war,  which,  how  it  was 
"6  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  was  able 
"  certainly  to  inform  himfelf.'J     And  this  f*ngle  circum- 
ilance,   urged  here  in  favour  of  Thucydides,  gives  Chan- 
cellor Hyde's  Hiilory  of  our  civil  wars,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
ference to  any  hiilory  that  is  extant  in  anv  language.    The 
moderns  have  not  failed  to  pay  him  all  due  honour,  and 
to  conlider  him  in  the  light  he  deferves  to  be  placed  in. 
The  following  words  of  Liplius  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  then* 
alt:    "Thucydides,"    fays   he,    "who  hath  written   not 
"  many,  nor  verv  great  matters,  hath  perhaps  yet  won  the  ^  -u 
*'  garland  from   all    that  have    written  of  matter-^    both 
*'  many   and   great.      Every  where   for  elocution   grave  ; 
*<  ihort  and  thick  with  feufe  ;    (bund   i;i  h\s  juJ-:nent; 
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"  every  where  fecretly  inftructing  and  directing  a  man's 
"  life  and  actions.  In  his  orations  and  excursions  almofl 

divine,  whom  the  oitener  you  read,  the  more  you  lhall 

carry  away,  yet  never  dilmirTed  without  appetite.  Next 
"  to  him  is  Polybius,  <kc."  The  emperor  Charles  V.  is 
faid  to  have  been  fo  fond  of  this  hiliorian,  that  he  always 
iii.  c.  67.  carried  him  with  him  into  the  camp,  and  uied  to  talk  of 
him  with  wonderful  pleafure  to  thole  about  him. 

The  belt  editions  of  Thucydides  are,  i.  That  printed 
by  Henry  Stephens,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  "  Laurentius 
"  Valla,  Paris,  1588."  2.  That  of  Oxford,  "  Gr.  & 
"  Lat.  cum  notis  variorum  &:  Joh.  Hudfoni,  1696." 
3.  "  Grsece  &  Latine,  cum  notis  variorum  5c  Jof,  WafTe. 
"  Accednnt  emendationes  Car.  And.  Dukeii,  Amft.  1732;" 
all  in  folio. 

We  have  a  good  Englim  translation  of  this  author  by 
Hobbes,  whofe  account  of  Thucydides  has  been  of  great 
life  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir. 


T  H  U  R  L  C  E  (  JOHN,  Efq;),  fecretary  of  ftate  to  the 
two  protectors,  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  was  foil 
of  Thomas  Thurloe,  rector  of  Abbots-Roding,  EfTex, 
where  he  was  born  jn  1616.  He  was  educated  to  the  law, 
and  afterwards  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  Oliver 
St.  John,  Efq;  a  perfon  of  great  eminence  in  that  pro- 
feilion,  and  fuccemvely  iblicitor-generai  to  Charles  I,  and 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas  ;  by  whole  intereft, 
Jan.  1644-5,  ne  was  appointed  %ne  of  the  fecretaries  to  the 
White-  parliament  commiiiioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  In 
1647,  he  was  admitted  of  Lincom's-Inn  ;  and,  March 

.Memorials.      ,-.  .  r    .  ~   '        ~  , 

P.  127.  i°4/-^5  made  receiver  or  clerk  of  the  curlitor  fines,  under 
the  earl  of  Kent,  lord  Grey  of  Werke,  Sir  Thomas  Wid- 
drington,  and  Eulilrode  Whitelock,  Efq;  commifhoners 
of  the  great  leal.  Though  his  attachments  were  entirely 
on  the  lide  of  the  parliament,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  death 

State  pa-  of  king  Charles,  he  declares  himfelf,  that  he  was  altogether 
7>  a  ftranger  to  the  facl,  and  to  all  the  counfeis  about  it; 
having  ^iot  had  the  leafi  coraraunication  with  any  perfon 
whatsoever  therein.  However,  after  that  extraoixiinary 
event,  and  the  eilablifhment  of  the  new  commonwealth, 
lie  was  diverted  from  his  employments  in  the  law,  and 
engaged  in  public  buiinefs.  March  1650-1,  he  attended 
the  lord  chief  juilice  St.  John  and  Walter  Strickland,  Elq; 
ambafiadors  to  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  their 
iccretary,  wi'di  whom  he  returned  to  England  in  1651  ; 
4  April 
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'April  1652,  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the 
council  of  ilate  ;  and,  upon  Cromwell's  afTuming  the  pro- 
tedtorfhip    in    1653,    became    fecretary   of    ilate.       Feb. 
1653-4,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  upper 
bench  of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn ;  and,  Aug.  1655, 
had  the  care  and  charge  of  the  poilage,  both  foreign  and 
inland,  committed  to  him  by  the  prote6tor.     Sept.  1656, 
he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  Ifle  of  Ely ; 
and,  April  1657,   received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament, 
for  his  vigilance   in  detecting  the  plot  of  Harrifon  and 
other  fifth-monarchy-men,  and  for  many  great  fervices  to 
the  public.     July  13,  of  the  fame  year,  he  was  iworn  one 
of  the  privy-council  to  the  protector,    according  to  the 
"  humble  petition  and  advice ;"  and  in  Nov.  was  elected 
one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter-houfe  ;  Feb  4.  1657-8, 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  univeriity  of  Glafgow ;  and, 
June  following,    concurred  with  Whitelocke  in  advifing 
the  protector  to  leave  the  perfons  who  had  been  detected 
in  a  plot,  to  be  proceeded  againil  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
trials  at  the  common  law,  and  not  by  an  high  court  of 
juilice  ;  it  being  always  his  opinion,  that  the  forms  and 
rules  of  the  old  conilitution  mould,  on  every  occaiion,  be 
Inviolably   adhered   to,     efpecially   in   the    adminiilratioii 
of  juilice.     Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  was  continued 
in  the  poil  of  fecretary  and  privy  counfellor  to  his  fucceffor 
Richard  ;  though  he  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  army,   to  whofe  intereils,   whenever  they 
interfered  with   thofe   of  the  civil  government,    he  was 
a  declared  enemy :  and  their  refentments  againil  him  on 
that   account   were   carried   to   fo  great  an  height,    that 
they  accufed  him  as   an   evil  counfellor,    and  one  who 
was  juilly  formidable  by  the  afcendant  he  had  gained  over 
the   new   protector.      For  this    reafon,    Nov.    1558,    he  State  Pa. 
defired   leave  to   retire   from   public   bufinefs  ;    in  hopes 
that  this  might  be  a  means  to  quiet  things,  and  facilitate 
the  protector's  affairs  with  the  army :  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon  ilili  to  continue  in  his  employment;  and,  Dec.  31, 
was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  imiverfity  of 
Cambridge.     He  was  returned  likewiie  for  the  town  and 
borough  of  Wifbech,  and  for  the  borough  of  Hunting- 
don ;  but  made  his  election  for  Cambridge.     April  1659, 
he  ufed  his  utmoil  efforts  to  diiiuade  the  protector  from 
diflblving  the  parliament ;  a  itep  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
authority,    though,    upon    his    quitting   it,    Thuiioe   ilili 
continued  in  his  office  of  fecretary  till  Jan.  14,   1659-60. 
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It  was    then    conferred    on   Thomas    Scott,    Efq;    but, 
Feb.  27,  upon  a  report  of  the  council  of  ftate,  the  parlia- 
ment refolved,  that  Thurloe  ihould  be  again  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  John  Thomfon,   Efq;  the  other. 
April  1660,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  fcrvice  for  the  rcftora- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Chancellor 
State  Pa-     £jyde  to  $jr  John  Grcnville,  wherein  his  lordfhip  obferves, 
'  that  Mr.  Thurloe's  offers  were  very  frank,  and  accompa- 
nied with  many  great  profenions  of  refolving  to  ierve  his 
majefty,  not  only  in  his  own  endeavours,  but  likewife  by 
the  fervices    of  his   friends  ;    but  that  theie   offers   were 
mixed  with  fomewhat  of  curiofity  in  Mr.  Thurloe,  who 
was  very  inquiiitive   to    know   whether  his  majefty  had 
any  confidence  in  general  Monk,  or  had  approached  him 
in  the   right  way  :    which   he  deiired  to  know,    only  to 
finim  what  was  left  undone,  or  be  able  the  better  to  advife 
his   majefty  what  he  was  to  do  therein.     The  king  re- 
turned luch  anfwers   as  were  proper,    and  defired  to  fee 
£ome   effects    of  his    good   affection ;     and   that  then  he 
would    find   his    fervices    more    acceptable.       However, 
May   15  following,    he  was  committed  by  the   houfe   of 
commons  to  the  cuftody  of  their  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treafon ;  though  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  releafed,  and  retired  to  Great  Milton  in  Oxfordfhire, 
where  he  generally  refided,  except  in  term-time,  when  he 
came  to  his  charmbers  at  Lincoln's-Inn,     He  was  of  great 
nfe    occasionally   to   the   Chancellor  Clarendon,    by   the 
inftructioris  he  gave  him  with  refpecl  to  the  ftate  of  foreign 
affairs  ;    of  which   there   is   a   very   remarkable    inftance, 
among  his  ftate -papers,  in  the  recapitulation  he  drew  up. 
of  all  the  negotiations  between   England,    France,    and 
Spain,  from  the  time  of  Cromwell's  taking  upon  him  the 
protedtorfhip  till  the  Reiteration.     He  wras  likewife  often 
folicited  by  king  Charles  to  engage  in  the  adminift ration 
of  public  buiinefs,    but  thought  proper  to  decline  thoie 
offers.     He  died  fuddenly,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's-. 
Inn,  Feb.  21,   1667-8,  aged  51  ;  and  was  interred  under 
the  chapel  there,  with  an  infcription  over  his  grave.     He 
was  twice  married,  and  by  his  fecond  wife  left  four  fons 
and  two  daughters. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  urniabJe  character  in  private 
life  ;  and  in  the  height  of  his  power  exercifed  all  poffihle 
moderation  towards  perfons  of  every  party.  His  manner 
of  writing  is  remarkab!e  above  moft  of  his  contemporaries, 
ibr  its  concifenefs,  perfpicuity,  £.nd  ilrengtho  But  the 

moft 
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jnoft   authentic   teftimony   of  his    abilities    is    that   vaft 
collection  of  his  "  State -papers,"  in  7  vols.  folio,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  public ;  which  place  the  hiftory  of  Europe 
In   general,    as    well    as    that    of  Great    Britain    and   its 
dominions,  during  that  remarkable  period,   in  the  cleared 
light ;  and  fhew  at  the  fame  time  his  aitonilhing  induftry 
and  application  in  the  management  of  fo  great  a  variety  of 
important  affairs,   which  palled  entirely  through  his  hands, 
with  fecrecy  and  fuccefs,    not  to  be  paralleled  under  any 
other  government, 

T  I  BULL  US  (ALEIUS),  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  atTibuiliviu 
Rome,  under  the  confulihb  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  much  °i;"lbu5 

i          r  •  '   -       x-v.     •  i          T--       -     i  r    i       prenxa.-— 

about  the  fame  time  witu  Ovid.  His  tamer  was  of  the  krufius's 
equeftrian  order;  and  he  himfelf  fet  out  into  the  world  Lives  of 
with  all  the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  the  create!!  accom-  R'  ,  T 

ruoets,vol.  I« 

phfhments  or  mind  and  perion.     Among  tne  great  men  or 
his   age,  he  fingied  out  Meffaia  Corvinus  for  his   patron ; 
who  was  a  very  brave  and  polite  Roman,  admired  by  Ci- 
cero, mentioned  with  great  refpe£t  by  Horace,  and  ranked 
by  Quintilian  among  the  mailers  of  oratory.     He  was  to 
T ibullus,  what  Maecenas  was  to  Horace.     Our  poet  ha>d  a 
country  feat  at  Pedum,  a  town. in  Latium   not    far  from 
Rome.     He  was  a  great  fufferer  in  the  civai  wars,  yet  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  concerned  in  any  party.     He  was, 
like    Ovid,    a  man  devoted  to  cafe  and  pleafure ;  and  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  Mules  and  his  miilrefles.     He' 
feems    indeed   to    have  abandoned'  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
paffion  of  love,  even  to  the  negleft  of  his  affairs ;  for  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  misjht  have  retrieved  the   loiTes  he  had 

O 

fubftained,   if  he  had  been  a  man  of  the  leaf!  application  to 
buiinefs. ,    His  love  to  Meflala,  however,  made  him  forget 
his  love  of  rafe  and  pleafure,  and  follow  that  nobleman  in- 
to Gaul,  who  was  there  victorious,  and  had  a  triumph  de- 
creed him  upon  his  return  to  Rome.     In    this   expedition 
he  faw,  as  he  tells  us?  a  man  at  Arupinum  above  100  years 
of  age,  and  even  then  a  vigorous  active  foldier.     He  was 
attending  Meflala  on  a  fecond  expedition   to  Syria,  when 
he  fell  iick  by  the  way,  and  was  forced  to  ilav  in  the  ifland 
pf  Phccacia  or  Corcyra,     On  this  occafion  he  compofed  the 
third  elegy  of  the  fourth  book,  and  delired  that  if  he  Ihould 
flie  of  his  illnels,  he   might  have  this  epitaph  engraven  on 
his  monument: 

"  Hie  jacet  immiti  confumptus  morte  Tibullus, 
ff  Meflalam  terra  dum  fequiturque  man." 

Though 
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Though  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  death  did  not  fparc 
him  much  longer,  hut  carried  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his 


age. 


As  to  his  character,  Horace,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  a:-  well  as  with  the  other  wits  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  gives  him  that  of  a  iine  writer  and  good  cri- 
tic : 

*'  Albi,  noftrorum  fermonum  candide  judex, 
"  Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana  ? 
fc'   Scriberc  quod  Cafsi  Parmenfis  opufcula  vincat." 

Epift.  iv.  lib.  iii. 

Nor  is  Ovid  fparing  of  his  praifes  of  Tibullus ;  the  ninth 
elegy  of  the  third  book  is  written  to  bewail  his  death. 
There  Ovid  finely  defcribes  the  fweetnefs  and  elegance  of 
our  poet's  elegies,  by  introducing  Cupid  and  Venus  to 
mourn  over  him;  after  which  he  places  him  in  the  Elyrlan 
fields,  in  company  with  Calvus,  Catullus,  and  Callus. 
The  belt  critics  have  preferred  Tibullus  even  to  Ovid  him- 
fclf,  for  the  eafinefs  and  corredtnefs  of  ilyle;  and  Quintilian 
lets  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  in  elegy.  "  Irrelegy," 
fays  he,  "  we  challenge  alfo  the  Greeks,  in  which  way  of 
"  writing,  Tibullus,  according  to  my  judgement,  is  by  far 
"  the  moil  neat  and  elegant.  Some  indeed  give  Propertius 
"the  preference;  Ovid- is  more  lafcivious  than  either  of 
"  them,  as  Gallus  is  more  harm  and  unpoliihed."  He 
has  left  us  four  books  of  "  Elegies."  His  panegyric  upon 
Meflala  is  cenfured  by  Scaliger,  and  fufpected  not 
to  be  his  ;  and  the  fmall  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book,  which  Scaliger  calls  "hard,  languid,  and  rough,'* 
either  do  not  belong  to  Tibullus,  or  never  received  his 
lait  hand. 

This  author  has  uiually  been  printed  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume with  Catullus  and  Propertius;  and  the  beft  edition 
of  him  in  conjunction  with  them  is  that  by  Graevius, 
"cum  notis  variorum,  Leyden  1.7,89,"  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
But  he  was  afterwards,  in  1708,  pubiiihcd  feparately  at 
Arniterdam  in  one  volume  4to,  by  Janus  Brouckhufius,  a 
very  polite  7and  elegant  critic,  who  corrected  many  places 
from  the  beft  manufcripts,  and  added  his  own  to  the  "notis 
"  variorum."  This  edition  is  very  neat,  and  adorned  with 
copper  plates. 


Principally       TICKELL    (THOMAS),    fon  of  the  reverend  Ri- 
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Johnibo. 
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chard  Tickell,   was  born  in  1686  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumber- 


land; and  in  April  1701    became  a  member  of  Queen's 


College 
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College  in  Oxford;  in   1708  lie  was  made  M.  A.  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  choien  fellow ;    for  which,  as  he  did 
iiot  comply  with  the  ftatutes  by  taking  orders,  he  obtain- 
ed a  difpenfation  from  the  crown.     He  held  his   fcllow- 
fhip  till  1726,  and  then  vacated  it,  by  marrying,  in  that 
year,    at  Dublin.     Tickell  was  not  one  of  thofe  icholars 
who  wear  away  their  lives  in  clofets ;   he  entered  earlv  in- 
to the  world,  and  was  long  bufy  in  public  affairs  ;  in  which 
he  was  initiated  under  the  patronage  of  Addifon,    whofe 
notice  he  is  faid  to  have  gained  by  his  verfes  in  praife  of 
"  Rofamond."     He   produced   another  piece  of  the  fame 
kind  at  the  appearance    of  "  Cato,"  with  equal  ikill,  but 
not  equal  happinefs.     When  the  miiiiirers  of  queen  Anne 
were  negotiating  with  France,  Tickell  published    "  The 
"  Profpeft  of  Peace,"  a  poem,  of  which  the  tendency  was 
to  reclaim  the  nation   from  the  pride  of  couqueft  to  the 
pleafures  of  tranquillity.     Mr.  Addifon,  however  he  hated 
the  men  then  in  power,  fufFered  his  friendihip  to  prevail  over 
the  public  fpirit,  and  gave  in  the  "  Spectator"  fuchpraifes 
of  Tickell's  poem,  that  when,  after  having  long  wifhed  to 
perufe  it,  Dr.  Johnfon  laid  hold  on  it  at  laft,  he  thought  it 
unequal  to  the  honours  which  it  had  received,  and  found 
it  a  piece  to  be  approved  rather  than  admired.    But  the  hope 
excited  by  a  work  of  genius,  being  general  and  indefinite, 
is  rarely  gratified.     It  was  read  at  that  time  with   fo  much 
favour,  that  fix  editions  were  fold.     At  the  arrival  of  king 
George  he  fung  "  The  Royal  Progrefs ;"  which,  being  in- 
ferted   in  the  "  Spectator,"  is  well  known.     The  poetical 
incident  of  moil  importance  in  Tickell's  life  was  his  pub- 
lication  of  the  firil  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"   as  translated  by 
himfelf,  in  apparent   oppolition    to  Pope's  "  Homer,"  of 
which  the  firft  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at  the 
fame  time.     Addifon  declared  that  the  rival  verfions  were 
both  good  ;  but  that  Tickell's  was    the  bell   that  ever  was 
made,  and  with  Addifon  the  wits,  his  adherents  and  fol- 
lowers, were  certain  to  concur.     Pope  does  no*"  appear  to 
have  been  much  difmayed;   "  for,"  fays  he,   "  I  have   the 
•  "  town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  iide."     But  he  remarks, 
that    "  it  is  common  for  the  fmaller  party  to  make  up  in 
"  diligence  what  they  want  in  numbers;"  he  "  appeals  to 
"  the  people  as  his  proper  judges;  and  if  they  are  not  in- 
•"  clined  to  condemn  him,  he  is  in  little    care  about   the 
Ci  high-fivers  at  Buro.i's."     Pope  did  not  long  think  Ad- 
difon an  impartial  judge;   for  he  conlidered  him  as  the  wri- 
ter of  Tickell's   veriion.     The    rcafons   for  his   fufpicion  . 
4  we 


it 
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we  fhall  literally   tranfcribe   from  Mr.  Spence's  collection 
"  There  had  been  a  coldneis  between  Mr.  Addifon  and  me/ 
*'  for  lome  time;  and  we  had  not  been  in  company  toge-. 
"  thcr,  for  a  go<>i       '  ile,  any  where  but  at  Button's  coffee- 
"  houfe,  where  I  nfcd  to   fee  him  almoft  every  day. — On 
"  his  meeting  me  there,   one  day  in  particular,  he  took  me 
"  af.de.  and  laid   he  mould   be  glad  to  dine  with  me,  at 
"  fuch  a  tavern,  if  1  flayed  till  thofe  people  were  gone  (Bud- 
"  gell  and  Philips).     We  went  accordingly;  and  after  din- 
"  ner  Mr.  Addiion  faid,    '  That  he  had  wanted  for  fome 
"  time   to  talk  writh  me  ;  that  his  friend  Tickell  had  for- 
merly, whilft  at  Oxford,  tranflated  the  firft  book  of  the 
Iliad;     that  he  defigned  to  print  it,  and  had  defked  him 
*'  to  look  it  over;  that  he  muft  therefore  beg  that  I  would; 
*'  not  defire  him  to  look  over  my  firft  book,  becaufe,   if  he 
"  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double-dealing.'     I  afTured 
"  him,  that '  1  did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  that  he- 
*'  \vas  going  to   publifh  his   tranflation  ;  that  he  certainlv 
*'  had  as  much  right  to  tranflate  any  author  as  mvfelf ;  and 
*£  that  publiihing  both  wras  entering  on  a  fair  ftage.     I  then 
"  added,    that  1  would  not  defire  him   to  look  over  my 
"  firit  book  of  the  *  Iliad,'    becaufe  he  had  looked  over- 
4<  Mr.  Tickell' s  ;  but  could  wrim  to  have  the  benefit  of 
"  his  obfervations  on  myfecond,  which  I  had  then  finilh- 
<l<  ed,  and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon.'     Ac-. 
"  cordingly  1  fent  him  the    iecond  book   the  next  morn-. 
<c  ing,  and  Mr.  Addifon  a  few  days  after  returned  it,  with 
very  high  commendations  —Soon  after  it  was   generally 
'  known  that  Mr.  Tickell  was  publifhing  the  firft  book  of 
'  the  '  Iliad,'  I  met  Dr.  Young  in  the  ftreet;  and,  upon 
our  falling  into  that  fubje£ty  the  Doftor  expreffed  a  great 
deal  of  furprize  at  Tickell's  having  had  fuch  a  tranflation 
*'  fo  long  by  him.     He  faid,  that  i  it  was  inconceivable  to 
**  him,  and  that  there  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  the  matter; 
*'  that  each  ufed  to  communicate  to  the  other  whatever- 
"  verfes  they  wrrote,  even  to  the  leaft  things;  that  Tickell 
*'  could  not  have  been  bufied  in  fo  long  a  work  there  with- 
"  out  his/knowing   fomething  of.  the  matter;  and  that  he 
*'  had  never  heard  a  fingle  word  of  it  till  on  this  occafion..* 
"  This   fuprize  of  Dr.  Young,  together  w7ith  what  Steele 
"  had  faid  againft  Tickeil  in  relation  to  this  affair,  makes 
lt  it  highly  probably  that  there  was  fome  underhand  dealing 
"  in  that  bufinefs;  and   indeed  Tickell  himfeif,  who  is  a 
*'  very  fair  worthy  man,  has  fince,  in  a  manner,  as  good 
"  as  owned  it  to  me.     Mr.  POPE. — [When  it  was  intro- 
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<:  duced  into  a  converfation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr- 
*'*  Pope  by  a  third  perfon,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it ;  which, 
*'  coniidering  his  honour   and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend, 
"  was  the  fame  as  owning  it.]"     Upon  thefe  fufpicions, 
with  which  Dr.  Warburton  hints  that  other  circumftances 
concurred,   Pope  always  in  his    "  Art  of  Sinking"  quotes 
this  book  as  the  work  of  Addifon.     When  the    Hanover 
fucceffion  was   difputed,  Tickell  gave  what  afnftance   his 
pen  would  fupply.     His  "  Letter  to  Avignon"  ftands  higli 
among  party-poems ;  it  expreffes  contempt  without  coarfe- 
nefs,  and  fuperiority  without  infolence.     It  had  the  fuccefs 
which  it  deferved,   being  five  times  printed.     He  was  now 
intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addifon,  who,  when  he  went  in- 
to Ireland  as  fecretary  to  the  lord   SunderlanJ,  took  him 
thither,  and  employed  him  in  public  buiinefs;  and,  when 
(1717)  afterwards  he  rofe  to  be  fecretary  of  {late,  made  hint 
under-fecretary.     Their  friendfhip  feems  to  have  continued 
without  abatement ;  for  when  Addifon  died,  he  left  him 
r.he  charge  of  publifhing  his  works,  with  a  folemn  recom- 
mendation to   the  patronage  of  Craggs.     To  thefe  works 
he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author,  which  could  owe  none 
of  its  beauties  to  the  affiflance  which  might  be  fufpecled  to 
have  Itrengthened  or  embelifhed  his  earlier  compoiitions ; 
but  neither  he  nor   Addifon    ever  produced   nobler  lines 
than  are  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs,  nor 
is  a  more  fublime  or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compafs  of  Englilh  literature.     He  was  after- 
wards (in  June  1724)  made  fecretary  to  the  Lords  Juftices 
of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honour  [  A  ] ;  in  which  he  conti- 
nued till  1740,  when   he  died,   April  23,    at   Bath.      To 
Tickell,   cannot  be  refufed  a  high  place  among  the  minor 
poets ;  nor  mould  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was   one  of  the 
contributors   to   the   "  Spectator."     With   refpecl:  to   bi> 
perfonal  character,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  cor,  - 
verfation,  at  leaft  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  company, 
and  in  his  domeitick  relations  without  ceiifure. 

[A]  His  brother,    Richard  Tickell,    efcj.  was  apolnted  fecietary  at  war  itt 
that  kingdom  in  O6t.  1724. 

TILLEMONT  (SEBASTIAN  LE  NAIN  DE),  a 
French  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  mailer  of  the  Requefts, 
and  born  at  Paris  1637.  At  ten  years  old,  he  went  to 
fchool  at  Port  Royal,  and  became  one  of  the  beft  writers 
of  that  inftitution,  His  "  Hi&oire  de>  Empereurs,  and 

"  Ecck- 
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11  Eccleflafliqne,"  are  deduced  from  the  original  fourccs, 
and  written  with  the  utmoil  fidelity  and  exactnefs.  Sacv, 
his  intimate  friend  and  counlelior,  prevailed  with  him, 
in  1676,  to  receive  the  priefthood  ;  which,  it  feems,  his 
great  humility  would  not  before  lufFer  him  to  afpirc  to. 
His  humility  was  ib  great,  that  BofTuet,  feeing  one  of  his 
letters  to  father  Dami,  with  whom  he  had  fome  little  dif- 
pute,  befonght  him,  merrily,  "  not  to  be  always  upon 
*'  his  knees  before  his  adverfary,  but  raife  himlelf  now 
"'and  then  up."  He  was  folicited  to  pufh  himfelf  in  the 
church,  and  Buzanval,  bifhop  of  Beavois,  wifhed  to  have 
him  for  his  mccerTor  :  but  Tillemont,  regardlefs  of  digni- 
ties, wifhed  for  nothing  but  retirement.  In  this  he  did 
indeed  moil  effectually  bury  himfelf;  and  in  this,  joining 
the  mortifications  of  a  religious  life  to  an  indefatigable 
purfuit  of  letters,  he  wore  himfelf  entirely  out,  fo  as  to 
die  in  1  698,  aged  6  1  ,  though  he  was  formed  for  a  longer  life. 


T  I  L  L  O  T  S  O  N  (Dr.  JOHN),  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
ofTil-  bury,  was  defcended  of  a  family  anciently  of  the  name  of 
n.  by  Tililon,  of  Tililon  in  Chelhire,  and  born  at  Sowerby  in 
Dr.  Thomas  Yorkftiire,  October  1630.  His  father,  Mr.  Roberr  Til- 
Lon&i  c*  lotl~on>  was  a  considerable  clothier  there,  a  man  of  good 
8vu.  underilanding,  and  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  : 

but  fo  zealouily  attached  to  the  fyilem  of  Calvin,  that  his 
prejudices  for  it  were  fcarce  to  be  moderated  by  the  reafon- 
ings  of  his  fon,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  dean  of  Canterbury. 
He  gave  his  fon,  however,  a  liberal  education,  who,  after 
paffing  through  a  fchool,  was  fent  in  1  647  to  Cambridge, 
being  then  feventeen  ;  and  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare- 
hall.  He  took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1650,  and  his 
mailer's  in  1654,  having  been  chofen  fellow  of  his  college 
in  1651. 

Thus  his  firil  education  and  impremens  were  among 
Puritans  ;  yet,  before  his  mind  was  opened,  he  felt  fome- 
what  within  him,  which  difpofed  him  to  larger  notions  and 
a  better  temper.  The  books  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
youth  were  generally  heavy,  and  he  could  fcarcely  bear 
them,  even  before  he  knew  better  things.  But  he  met 
with  the  immortal  work  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  which  gave 
his  mind  a  new  turn;  and  he  was  foon  freed  from  his  firil 
prejudices,  if  indeed  he  was  ever  under  the  power  of  them. 
As  he  got  into  a  new  method  of  iludy,  fo  he  entered  into 
friendihip  with  fome  great  men,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  improvement  ;  and  there  was  then  at  Cambridge 
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s  fet  of  as  extraordinary  men,  as  perhaps  any  age  has  pro- 
duced ;  as  Dr.  Cudworth,  mailer  of  Chrift's-college ;  Dr. 
More,  and  Dr.  Ruft,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Dromore  in 
Ireland,  fellows  of  the  fame;  Dr.  Whichcot,  provoft  of 
King's ;  Dr  Worthington,  matter  of  Jefus ;  and  Mr.  John 
Smith,  author  of  the  "  Select  difcourfes,"  fellow  of  Queen's. 
But  that  which  gave  him  hie  laft  finifhing,  was  his  clofe  and 
long  friendfhip  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  biihop  of 
Chefter :  be  went  into  all  the  befi  things  of  this  great  man, 
but  fo  as  to  perfect  every  one  of  them;  for  though  Wilkins 
had  more  general  knowledge,  yet  Tillotfon  was  the  greater 
divine. 

In  1656,  Tillotfon  left  his  college,  and  went  upon  invi- 
tation to  Edmund  Prideaux,  efq;  of  Ford- Abbey  in  De- 
vonfhire,  to  be  tutor  to  his  fon ;  which  gentleman  had 
been  commiffioner  of  the  great-feal  under  the  Ipng  parlia- 
ment, and  was  then  attorney-general  to  the  protector 
Cromwell.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  ftatioii  does 
not  appear  ;  but  he  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's death,  Sept.  the  3d,  1658,  and  was  prefent  about 
a  week  after  at  a  very  remarkable  fcene  in  Whitehall  palace, 
which  we  have  already  related  from  Burnet,  in  our  account  Hlftory, 
of  Dr.  Owen.  The  time  of  his  going  into  orders,  and  by  volt  '•?•*• 
whom  he  was  ordained,  are  particulars  not  known.  Some 
have  fuppofed,  that  he  was  curate  to  Dr.  Wilkins  at  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  before  the  Refloration ;  but  that  was  cer- 
tainly otherwife,  iince  Wilkins  was  not  admitted  to  that 
vicarage  till  1662.  The  firft  fermon  of  his  that  appeared 
in  print  was  in  Sept,  1661  :  it  was  preached  at  the  morning 
cxercife  at  Cripplegate,  on  "  Matth.  vii.  12. "  and  published 
among  a  collection  with  that  title,  but  not  admitted  among 
his  works  till  the  edition  of  1752,  At  the  time  of  preach- 
ing this  fermon  he  was  itill  among  the  Prefbyterians,  whole 
commimoners  he  attended,  though  as  an  auditor  only,  at 
the  conference  held  at  the  Savoy  for  the  review  of  the  Li- 
turgy, in  July  1 66 1 ;  but  he  immediately  fubmitted  to  the 
aft  of  uniformity,  which  commenced  on  St.  Bartholomew's- 
day,  the  year  following.  Upon  thus  becoming  a  preacher 
in  the  church,  he  was  very  little  difpofed  to  follow  the  pat- 
terns then  fet  him,  or  indeed  of  former  times;  and  there- 
fore formed  one  to  himfelf,  which  has  been  juitly  efteemcd 
as  the  bell  model  for  fucceeding  ages.  He  began  his  courfe 
of  divinity  with  the  true  foundation  of  it,  an  exa£t  fhidy 
of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  lie  fpent  four  or  five  years.  He 
then  applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  all  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  and  writers  upon  ethics,  and  among  the  fathers 

chiefly 
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to  Ft.  Balilaiul  St.  Chrylbftom;   not  to  forget 
co;  'he    mochrns,   whom  he    made  the    pattern 

both  of  hi;  id  eloquence.     With  thefeprepara- 

>')  ccmpcjib  the  greareit  variety  of  Ser- 
:  ;  yet  undertaken. 

.!  uirch  was  the  curacy  of  Chcmunt 

in  ii    ;         and  1662,  where  he  is  laid,  by 

viour,  which  v\as  natural  to  him, 
eiuqiicncc,  to  have  p.cvaiJcd  with  an  old 
.1,  who  p]  .1  .-Mong  the  Anabaptiils 

in  a  red  coat,  arid  w  !,  to  defift  from 

.  betake  him4"  !f  to  foinc  b  r'Ioymenr.     The 

Ihon.  ...    ince  of  Chelhunt  from  London  allowing  him  ofterf 
io  -•   .      his  -friends  there,  he   was    frequently  invited  into 
their    ynih,its.     Accordingly  we   fin;!    that  his  fermon  011 
Ecclef.  xii.  i.   "  Upon  the  advantages  of  an  early  piety,' 
was   preached   ai  St.    Lawrence  Jc-.vn  in  1662;  Dec.  the 
1 6th  of  which  year,  lie  was  elected  miniitcr  cf  the  adjoin- 
ing parilh  of  St.  Mary-Alderrrianbliry,  upon  the  depriva- 
tion of  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy.     He  declined  this,,  but  did 
not  continue   long  without  the  offer  of  another  benefice, 
tohich  he  accepted,  being  prefented  in  June  1663  to  the 
rectory  of  Keddington  in  Suffolk.     However,  his  refidence 
there  was  but  fnort,   being  called  to  London  by  the  fociety 
t>f  Lincom's-inn,  who  chofe  him  their  preacher  the  26th 
following  :  his  election  was  owing  to  his  being  accident- 
ally heard  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  by  Mr.  Atkyiis,  one  of 
the  benchers  of  that  Inn,  and  afterwards   lord  chief  baroii 
of  the  Exchequer.     He  determined  to  live   among  them* 
and  therefore  immediately  refigned  his  livinc  m  Suffolk;  but 

^  o  o 

his  preaching  was  fo  little  liked  there   at  firft,  that  he  for 
fome  time   entertained  thoughts  of  leaving  them.     They 
had  been  fo  accuilomed  to  puritanical  cant  and  fanaUcifm, 
that  they  could  not  relilh  that  rational  and  genuine  Chrif- 
tianity  which  lie  inculcated ;  they  held  the  lame   language 
then  as  the  enthufiaHs  do  now,  and  faid,  that  "  fince  Mr; 
"  Tillotfon  came,  Jefus  Chriu  had  notbeen  preached  among 
44  them."     To   this    incident,  which  is  very  well  attefled, 
he  feems  clearly  to  allude  in  his  fermon  agai nil  Evil -fpeak- 
ing,  preached  near  thirty  years  after;  towards  the  clofe  of 
which  he  has  this   paiTage :   "  I  forefee  what  wrill  be  faid, 
44  becaufe  I  have  heard  it  fo  often  faid  in  the  like  cafe,  that 
"  there  is  not  one   word  of   ferns  Chrift  in  all  this  ;    no 
"  more  is  there  in  the  text :  and  yet  1  hope  that  Jefus  Chrifl 
"  is  truly  preached)  when  his  will  and  laws,  and  the  duties 

"  enjoined 
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enjoined  by  the  Chriiiian  religion,  are  inculcated  upon 


us." 


The  year  after,  1664,  he  was  chofen  Tuefday  lecturer  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry  :  and  being  now  thoroughly  fixed  in 
town,  and  having  eftablifhed  the  character  of  an  excellent 
preacher,  he  fet  himfclf  to  oppofe  the  two  growing  evils  of 
Charles  the  lid's  reign,  Atheiim  and  Popery.  He  preached 
a  fermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  at 
St.  Paul's,  in  1663,  "  ^n  tne  wisdom  of  being  religious  ;?> 
which  was  publiihed  in.  1664,  much  enlarged,  and  is  one 
of  the  moil  elegant,  perfpicuous,  and  convincing  defences 
ot  religion,  in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  In  1664 
one  Sargeant,  alias  Smith,  for  that  was  his  real  name,  who 
Lad  delerted  from  the  church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome, 
pabJiihed  a  book,  called  "  Sure  footing  in  Chriftianity  ; 
44  or,  Rational  difcourfes  on  the  rule  of  faith."  This 
being  cried  up  as  a  mighty  production  by  the  abettors  of 
Popery,  Tillotlbn  aniwered  it,  in  a  piece  intituled  "  The 
'•rule  of  faith;'5  which  was  .printed  in  1666,  and 
infcribed  to  Dr.  Stillingrleet,  with  whom  he  was  inrl- 
rnately  acquainted.  Serjeant  replied  to  this,  and  aiib  in 
another  piece  attacked  a  paflage  in  Tillotfon's  fermon 
44  On  the  wifdora  of  being  religious  ;"  which  fermon,  as 
well  as  his  "  Rule  of  faith,"  Tillotfon  defended  in  the 
preface  to  the  firft  volume  of  his  lermons,  printed  in 
1671,  8vo. 

The  fame  year,  1666,  he  took  a  doclor  of  divinity's  de- 
gree ;  and  in  1668  preached  the  fernlon  at  the  coniecra- 
tion  of  Wilkins  to  the  biihopric  of  Cheiler.  He  was  re- 
lated to  Wilkins,  by  having,  Feb.  23,  1663-4^  married 
his  daghter-in-law,  Elizabeth  French,  who  was  niece  to 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  for  ihe  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Peter 
French,  canon  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  by  Robina, 
ii Her  to  Cromwell,  which  Robina  was  re-married,  about 
1656,  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  then  warden  of  Wadharn-coiiege. 
In  1669-70,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  ;  and, 
in  1672,  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that  church:  he  had 
iome  time  befoie  been  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul.  lie  had  now  been  fome  years  chaplain  to  the 
king,  who  vet  is  fnppofed,  by  Bnrnet  and  others,  to  have  Dy 
had  no  kindnefs  for  him;  his  zeal  againft  Popery  was  too 
great,  for  him  to  be  any  favourite  at  court.  When  a  decla-  ' 
ration  for  liberty  of  confcience  was  publiihed  in  1672,  with 
a  view  to  indulge  the  Papills,  the  bifhops  were  alarmed-,  and 
directed  their  clergy  to  preach  againft  Popery ;  the  king  corn- 
VOL.  XII.  P  plained 
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plained  to  archbifhop  Sheldon  of  this,  as  done  on  purpofe  to; 
inflame  the  people,  and  alienate  them  from  himfelf  and  his 
government;  upon  which  that  prelate  called  together  fome 
of  the  clergy,  to  confider  what  he  fhould  fay  to  his  majefty, 
if  he  prefled  him  any  farther  on  that  head;  when  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon  fuggcftcd  this  anfwer,  that,  "  fince  his  majefty  pro- 
"  felled  the  Proteftant  religion,  it  \vould  be  a  thing  without 
"  precedent,  that  he  fhould  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in 
*'  defence  of  it."  In  the  mean  time,  he  obferved  great  mo- 
deration towards  the  Proteftant  diffenters,  and,  in  1667-8, 
had  joined  in  a  treaty  for  a  comprehenlion  of  iuch  as  could 
be  brought  into  the  communion  of  the  church;  but  this  at- 
tc'inpt  proved  abortive,  as  did  another  made  in  1674.  In 
1675,  hepublifhed  "  The  principles  of  natural  religion,  by 
"  bilhop  vVilkins,"  who  had  died  at  his  houfe  in  1672,  and 
committed  all  his  papers  to  him,  to  do  what  he  pleafed  with. 
The  twelve  firft  chapters  only  having  been  tranfcribed  by 
Wilkins  for  the  prefs,  he  finifhed  the  remainder  out  of  the 
bifhop's  papers,  and  wrote  a  preface  himfelf.  In  1680,  he 
published  4'  The  treatife  of  the  pope's  fupremacy,  by  Dr. 
Barrow,"  who  dying  in  1677,  left  all  his  manufcripts  to 
the  care  of  Dr.  Tillotfon.  He  had  the  year  before  converted 
Charles  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  afterwards  created  a  duke  by 
king  William,  to  whom  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  from  Po- 
pery to  the  Proteftant  religion. 

On  the  ad  of  April,  1680,  he  preached  before  the  king  at 
Whitehall,  a  iermon  on  Jofh.  xxiv.  1 5 .  which  was  foon  after 
publifhed,  by  his  majefty's  fpecial  command,  under  the  title 
of,   "  The  Proteftant  religion  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
"  iingularity  and  novelty."    But  this  difcourfe,  though  ex- 
'.-eiit,  as  all  his  are,  contained  fome  incidental  affertions, 
which  offended  all  parties,  particularly  the  following  paffage: 
I  cannot  think,  till  I  be  better  informed,  which  I  am  al- 
:%  ways  ready  to  be,  that  any  pretence  of  confcience  warrants 
any  man,  that  is  not  extraordinarily  commiffioned,  as  the 
apoltles  and  firft  publiihers  of  the  gofpel  were,  and  cannot 
ftify  that  commiilion  by  miracles  as  they  did.  to  affront 
"  the  eftabiifhed   religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  falfe ; 
and  openly  to  draw  men  off  from  the  profemon  of  it,  in 
contempt  of  the  magiftrate  and  the  law.     All  that  perfons 
of  a  different  religion  can  in  fuch  a  cafe  reafonably  pretend 
to,  is  to  enjoy  the  private  liberty  and  cxercife  of  their 
own  conscience  and  religion;   for  which  they  ought  to  be 
very  thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open  making  of  p;./fj- 
iytes  to  their  own  religion,  though  they  be  never  fo    are 
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*'  that  they  are  in  the  right,  till  they  have  either  an  extra- 
**  ordinary  commifiion  from  God  to  that  purpofe,  or  the  Somedif- 
"  providence  of  God  makes  way  for  it  by  the  permiffion  of  courfe_j 
"  the  magiftrate,"     Dr.  Hickes,  who  wrote  a  virulent  libel  Snrnet  and 
againil:  this  worthy  man  after  his  death,  il'yles  this  downright  Dr.  Til-- 
Hobbifm;  and  tells   us,  that  a  witty  lord   franding  at  the  ^"'pdocb~ 
king's  elbow  when  it  was  delivered,  laid,  "  Sir,  do  you  hear  the  late 
"  Mr.  Hobbes  in  the  pulpit?"  Dr.  Calamy's  account  is,  that  Funeralfer- 
the  kin*^  having  llept  the  moil  part  of  the  time  while  the  fer  •  ™on  of  the 

11-1  •  '          i  i  JT_  i  i  •          t-nnerupoii 

mon  was  delivered,  a  certain  nobleman  :  epped  ,up  to  him,  t'nt  latter, 
as  foon  as   it  was  over,   and  laid,   "  it  is  pity  your  majeliy  p-4^l695> 
"  flept,  for  we  have  had  the  rarsil  piece  of  Hobbifm   that  ^mo-lrs  0£ 
"  ever  you  heard  in  your  life.*'     To  which  the  king  anfwer-  the  life  ot 
ed,   "  Odds  fitli,  he  lhall  print  it  then;'1   and  immediately  Mr.  John 

1  J  -T-I-  ^ 

gave  orders  to  that  purpofe.     Some   animadversions  \vere  g^.Tz' 
made  upon  it,  and  printed :  but  it  does   riot  appear  that 
the  dean  took  any  farther  notice,  exceot  only  to  aoolosiis 

J  *  L  O 

privately  among  his  friends,  for  having  advanced  an  afler- 
tion  which  he  law  could  not  be  maintained  Pie  excufed 
himfelf  by  the  hurry  he  was  in,  being  called  unexpectedly, 
and  out  of  turn,  to  preach  ;  yet  it  is  a  little  to  be  wondered, 
that  a  man  of  Tillotlbn's  calm,  mild,  considering  nature, 
fhould  be  hurried,  by  his  zeal  agamit  Popery,  to  ad- 
vance againfi  the  rapifts  what  equally  itruck  at  our  firfl 
reformers. 

In  1682,  the  dean  gave  the  public,  from  the  manuscripts 
of  bimop  Wilkins,  a  volume  in  8vo,  of  fifteen  fermons ; 
which  he  introduced  with  a  preface,  in  defence  of  that  pre- 
late's character,  againil  the  reflections  cail  upon  it  in  the 
<£  Hiftoria  &  antiquitates  univerfitatis  Oxonienlis."  This 
was  printed  in  1674,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  bimop  Fell; 
Xvho  is  fuppofed  to  have  made  the  alterations  and  ad-di- 
tions,  which  are  feen  in  that  edition  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Wood's  work.  The  talk  cf  preparing  *'  Dr.  Barrow's 
44  fermons"  for  the  prefs,  which  had  employed  the  dean, 
for  feveral  years,  and  cofi  him  as  much  pains  as  would 
have  produced  many  more  of  his  own,  was  now  fmiihed; 
and  the  edition  published  at  London  in  1683,  folio.  The 
laborious  office  of  an  editor  of  fucli  voluminous  writings 
as  thole  of  Barrow,  undertaken  by  one  who  had  many 
years  before  appeared  to  fo  much  advantage  as  an  original 
writer,  was  as  clear  an  evidence  of  modciiy,  as  it  was  of 
iincere  friendfhip,  in  Dr.  Tiliotibn.  The  chfcovery  of  the 
Rye-houfe  plot  the  fame  year  opened  a  melancholy  fcene, 
in  which  he  had  a  large  inn  re  ofdiftrefs,  on  account  of  his 
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friendship  for  lord  Ruffel.  Himfelf  and  Dr.  Bnrnct  were 
iVnr  tor  bv  that  lord,  and  both  attended  him  till  his  death; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  thatihi  v  b.,th  urged  him  to  difown  the 
principle  of  refilling  the  powers  above,  for  which  they  were 
ieverelyceniured,  and  doubtlefs  afterwards  felt  realbn  to  cen- 
iure  themfelves.  He  publimed  a  ditcourie  agair.il  "  tran- 
k'  fubftantiation"  in  the  latter  end  of  king  Charles's  reign, 
and  another  agai  nft  "purgatory"  in  the  beginning  of  king 
James's.  The  former  began  the  debate  apon  that  doc- 
trine, and  gave  occafion  to  leveral  tracts  on  both  fides  of  the 
queiYioii,  publilhed  during  the  contrpverfy  with  the  Papifts. 
which  fubfifted  through  king  James's  reign;  and  which 
produced  fo  many  pieces,  that  the  vail  collection,  in  three 
volumes  folio,  publilhed  a  few  years  mice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gibfon  bifhop  of  London,  is  only  a  part  of  thofe 
written  by  Proteftants. 

During  the  debate  in  parliament  concerning  the  fettle- 
mcnt  of  the  crown  on  king  William  for  life,  the  dean  was 
advifed  with  upon  that  point  by  the  princefs  Anne  of  Den- 
mark; who  was  preiled  by  the  [acobites  to  form  an  oppo- 
fition;  and  who,  till  lady  Ruffel  and  Dr.  Tillotlbn  had 
difcourfed  with  and  fettled  her,  had  refufed  to  give  her  con- 
fent  to  it,  as  prejudicial  to  her  own  right.  He  wTas  after- 
wards admitted  into  an  high  degree  of  confidence  with  king 
William  and  queen  Mary;  and  their  majeflies  had  the 
greateft  reaibn  to  confide  in  him,  for  he  wras  a  true  friend 
to  their  eftablimment  on  the  throne  of  England.  The 
vacancies  of  ibnie  bimoprics  foon  turned  the  thoughts  of 

t  O 

his  majefty  and  his  miniiters  upon  the  dean;  but  a  bifhop- 
rrc  was  lo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  his  humour,  that 
he  u fed  all  poilible  folicitatioris  to  avoid  it.  He  had  been 
appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king,  the  zjtli  of  March 
1689  ;  in  Augnft  he  was  appointed,  by  the  chapter  of  his 
cathedral,  to  exercife  the  archiepifcopal  jurifdiflion  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  devolved  to  himfelf  and  that  bo- 
dy, on  the  ill  .of  that  month,  by  the  fufpcnfion  of  San- 
croft,  for  refufing  the  new  oaths;  and  the  king  foon  fixed 
upon  him  to  fucceed  him.  Tillotfon's  defires  and  ambi- 
tion had  never  extended  farther  than  to  the  exchange  of 
his  deanery  of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
were  granted  him  in  September,  upon  the  promotion  of 
•Stillingfleet  to  the  bifhopric  of  W^orcefler :  but  at  the  very 
time  that  he  killed  the  king's  hand  for  this,  his  majefty 
Ll  l!"  named  the  archbiihopric  to  him.  There  is  a  letter  of  his 
to  lady  Ruffe!,  dated  April  19,  1689,  which  fhews  how  he 
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{rood  affe£led  to  this  propofal,  and  alfo  clears  bimop  Burnet 
from  many  a  grievous  jceiifure,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  had  a 
view  to  the  archbilhopric.  After  acquainting  her  Iadyihiy 
with  the  diipofal  of  feveral  church  preferments,  he  proceeds  : 
c;  but  now  begins  mv  trouble.  After  I  had  killed  the  king's 
"  hand  for  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  I  gave  his  majeily  my 
"  moil  humble  thanks,  and  told  him,  that  now  he  had  let 
"  me  at  eale  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  He  replied, 
*'  No  fucli  matter,  I  allure  you,  and  fpoke  plainly  about  a 
"  great  place,  which  I  dread  to  think  of ;  and  faid,  it  was 
"  neceflary  for  his  fervice,  and  he  rnuil  charge  it  upon  my 
"  confcience.  Juil  as  he  had  faid  this,  he  was  called  to  fup- 
•"  per,  and  I  had  only  time  to  fay,  that,  when  his  majeily 
"  was  at  leifure,  I  did  believe  I  could  fatisfy  him,  that  it 
"  would  be  moil  for  his  fervice  that  1  mould  continue  in  the 
"  ilation  in.  which  he  had  now  placed  me.  This  hath 
"  brought  me  into  a  real  difficulty  ;  for,  on  the  one  ham!, 
"  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  majeily's  commands,  and  much 
harder  yet  to  {land  out  againil  fo  much  goodnefs  as  his 
majeily  is  pleafed  to  ufe  towards  me:  on  the  other,  I  can 
"  neither  bring  my  inclination  nor  my  judgementto  it.  This 
"  I  owe  to  the  bifhop  of  Saliibury,  one  of  the  bell  and  woril 
*'  friends  I  know  :  beil  for  his  fingular  good  opinion  of  me, 
<c  and  the  worft  for  direulin?  the  kins;  to  this  method,  which 
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"  I  know  he  did;  as  if  his  lordlhip  and  I  had  concerted  the 
"  matter,  how  to  finiih  this  foolifU  piece  of  diiiimuiation, 
"  in  running  away  from  a  bilhopric,  to  catch  an  archbifhop- 
"  ric.  This  fine  device  hath  throwjn  me  fo  far  into  the  bri- 
"  ars,  that,  without  his  iuajefty's  great  goodnefs,  I  fhall 
*'  never  g-t  off  without  u.  icuitched  face.  And  now  I  wi'i 

o  • 

*'  tell  your  laclyihip  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  have  of  a 
"  long  time,  I  thank  God  ipr  it,  devoted  myfelf  to  the  pub- 
"  lie  fervice,  without  any  regard  for  myfelf,  and  to  that  end 
4C  have  done -the  beil  I  could,  in  the  belt  manner  I  was  able; 
*'  of  late  Gcd  hath  been  pieafed,  by  very  fevere  ways,  but 
"  in  great  goodnefs  to  me,  to  wean  me  perfectly  from  the 
**  love  of  this  world;"  (N.  B.  He  alludes  here  not  only  to 
fne  death  of  his  friend  lord  RufTel,  but  to  the  lofs  of  t\vo 
daughters,  which  were  all  his  children  :)  "  fo  that  worldly 
44  greatnefs  is  now  not  only  undefirable,  but  diilaileful  to 
A<  me.  And  i  do  verily  believe,  that  I  (hall  be  able  to  do 
"  as  much  or  more  good  in  my  prefcnt  ilation,  than  in  a 
*'  higher,  and  fhall  not  have  one  jot  lefs  intereil  or  infiu- 
"  ence  upon  any  others  to  any  good  purpofe  :  for  the 
:  people  naturally  love  a  Mian  that  will  take  great  pains 
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:  and   little  ]  it.  •.    on    ihc    othrr  hand,   If  I 

'•could.  ;  ,  !;>  take    this    great  place,    1 

"      .  I    ihould   link  mule;  it,   grow  melancholy 

'*  .  nv>th ....    .   .ind,   aftej  a  iiitlc  while,  die  as  a 

l' 

in  .»t  Dr,  ':  difpofition  and  temper,  which 

was   mild,  genl  -cl   In;         ••-,    had  certainly  the  greatcj} 

realm   !  ;  the  archbimopric -,  fmce  whoever  ihould 

to  b(   the  butt  of  all   the  viru- 

.d  m;  f  fi  E  "-^  •:  i  jurors,   who  would   of  courfr. 

<',  '   abhor    him.       Acer,  iy,    he   made    all   the 

lr  2  and  ail  the  oppofition  to  it,  which  a  lubjcdt  could 
make  againil  his  king,  and,  when  all  would  not  do,  he 
accepted  it  with  the  greateit  reluctance.  Of  this  we  have 
the  following  account,  in  another  letter  to  lady  Ruflel, 
dated  Oftolxr  the  ?;tli,  1690  :  for  there  w-as  ever  a  Uriel" 
intimacy  and  correfpondence  between  this  ladv  and  Dr. 
Tillotlon,  af'er  the  death  of  lord  RulFel,  and  there  pailed 
ieveral  letters  between  them  upon  this  occaiicn.  "  I  waited 
*•  upon  the  king  at  Kenfington,  and  he  took  me  into  his 
"  clofet,  where  I  told  him,  that  I  could  not  but  have  a 
*'  deep  fenfe  of  his  majefty's  great  grace  and  favour  to 
"  me,  not  only  to  offer  me  the  bed  thing  he  had  to  give, 
*'  but  to  prefs  it  fo  earneftly  upon  me.  I  laid,  I  would 
"  not  p  relume  to  argue  the  matter  any  farther,  but  1 
f*  hoped  he  would  give  me  leave  to  be  ftill  his  humble 
"  and  earneft  petitioner  to  fpare  me  in  that  thing.  He 
4<  anfwered,  he  vrouid  do  fo  if  he  could,  but  he  knew  not 
*'  what  to  do  if  I  refilled  him.  Upon  that  I  told  him, 
•'"that  I  tendered  ray  hie  to  him,  and  did  hui'ubly  devote 
^  it  to  be  dcpoied  of  as  he  thought  fit:  he  was  gracioufly 
fi  pLMcd  to  fay,  it  was  the  beft  news  had  come  to  him 
"  this  great  while.  I  did  not  kneel  down  to  kifs  his  hand, 
"•  for,  without  that,  I  doubt  I  am  too  lure  of  it,  but 
"  requetted  of  him,  that  he  would  defer  the  declaration  of 
"  it,  and  let  it  be  a  fecret  for  fome  time.  He  laid,  he 
thought  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  defer  it  till  the  parlia- 
ment was  un.  1  begged  farther  of  him,  that  he  would 
not  make  me  a  wedge  to  drive  out  the  prefent  archbilhop  ; 
that,  fome  time  before  I  was  nominated,  his  majefty 
would  be  pleafld  to  declare  in  council,  that,  fince  his 
lenity  had  not  had  any  better  effect,  he  would  wait  no 
more,  but  would  dilpole  of  their  places.  This  I  told 
"  him  I  humbly  defired,  that  I  might  not  be  thought  to 
'•  lo  any  thing  hrr/ih,  or  which  might  reflect  upon  me: 
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*"'  for  now  that  his  majefty  had  thought  fit  to  advance  me 
*'  to  this  ftation,  my  reputation  was  become  his  intereft. 
"  He  faid  he  was  fenfible  of  it,  and  thought  it  reafonable 
"  to  do  as  I  defired.  I  craved  leave  of  him  to  mention 
one  thing  more,  which  in  juftice  to  my  family,  efpecially 
my  wife,  I  ought  to  do  ;  that  1  mould  be  more  than 
undone  by  the  great  and  neceilary  charge  of  coming 
into  this  place,  and  muft  therefore  be  an  humble 
petitioner  to  his  majefty,  that,  if  it  mould  pleafe  God 
to  take  me  out  of  the  world,  that  I  muft  unavoidably  leave 
my  wife  a  beggar,  he  would  not  fuffer  her  to  be  fo ;  and 
"  that  he  would  graciouily  be  pleafed  to  confjder,  that  the 
"  widow  of  an  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  which  would 
*'  now  be  an  odd  figure  in  England,  could  not  decently 
"  be  fupported  by  fo  little  as  would  have  contented  her 
"  very  well  if  I  had  died  a  clean.  To  this  he  gave  a  very 
*'  gracious  anfwer,  I  promife  you  to  take  care  of  her."— - 
His  remark  to  the  king,  that  "  the  widow  of  an  arch- 
"  bifhop  would  now  be  an  odd  figure  in,  England,"  was 
founded  upon  this  faft,  that  only  two,  who  had  filled 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  had  been  married,  Cranmer  and 
Parker. 

The  king's  nomination  of  him  to  the  archbimopric  was 
agreed  between  them,  as  appears,  to  be  poftponcd  till 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  feffion  of  parliament,  which 
was  prorogued  the  £th  of  January,  1690-1  ;  and  then  it 
was  thought  proper  to  defer  it  ftill  longer,  till  the  king 
ihould  return  from  Holland,  whither  he  was  then  going, 
He  arrived  at  Whitehall  the  I3th  of  April,  and  nominated 
Tillotfon  to  the  council  on  the  2^d,  who  was  confecrated 
the  3 1 ft  of  May,  being  Whitiunday,  in  Bow-church,  by 
Mew  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  Lloyd  biihop  of  St.  Afaph, 
Burnet  bilhop  of  Sarum,  Stillingneet  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
Ironfide  bilhop  of  Briftol,  and  Hough  bimop  of  Oxford, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  the  earl  o/  Dorfet,  the  earl  of  MacclesiieM, 
the  earl  of  Fauconberg,  and  other  perlbns  of  rank  ;  and, 
four  days  after  his  confecration  was-  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council.  His  promotion  was  attended  with  the  uiual 
compliments  of  congratulation,  out  of  refpeft  cither  to 
himfelf  or  his  ftation,  which,  however,  were  foon  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  opponte  treatment  from  the  Nonjuring 
party ;  the  greatcft  purl:  of  whom,  from  the  moment  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  nrchbifhopric,  purfacd  him  with  an 
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unrelenting  rage,  which  lifted  during  his  life,  and  \vas  '•; - 
LifeofDod- no  means  appeafed  after  his  death.     .Before  his  cona- 
tion,    the    learned    Mr.    Dodwell,    who    was    aiterwiv 
P.  izo.  '      deprived  of  Cnmden's  hifto.ricil  led  are  at  Oxford,   wrote 
him  a  letter,  dated,  the  nth  of  May,  to  diffuade  him  from 
being,  fays  he,   "  the  aggredbr  in  the  new  defined  fchifm, 
"  in  erecting  another  altar  ao»ainrt  the  hitherto  acknow- 

O  O  ^ 

"  leuged  altar  of  your  deprived  fathers  and  brethren.  If 
"  their 'places  be  not  vacant,  the  new  con  iteration  mult, 
"  by  the  nature  .of  the  fpiritual  monarchy,  be  null  air.1 
tl  invalid,  and  fchilmatical."  1  his  letter  of  Mr.  Dodwell 
was  written  with  much  greater  miidnefs  and  moderation 
than  another,  which  was  lent  to  the  archbiihop's  lady  for 
him,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  countefs  of  Derby,  for  the 
queen;  and  printed  loon  after.  It  called  upon  him  t.q 
reconcile  his  a£ting  fince  the  Revolution  with  the  principles 
either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  with  thofe  of  his 
own  letter  to  lord  Ruiiel,  which  was  reprinted  upon  this 
Some  dif-  occaiion.  The  writer  of  it  is  faid,  by  Dr.  Hickes,  to  be  a 
'^"'^•peifon  of  great  candour  and  jrjd-jment,  and  once  a  gr- 

admirer  of  the  archbiiliop.  though  he  became  io  much 
prejudiced  againfc  him  as  to  declare  after  his  death  to  Dr. 
Hickes  that  he  thought  him  "  an  ath-ift,  as  much  as  a 
."  man  could  be,  though  the  gravefc  certainly,"  faid  he, 
"  that  ever  wa:>."  But  thefe  and  other  libels  were  fo 
far  from  exafpcrating  the  archbifhop  againfl  thofe  who 
were  concerned  in  difperling  them,  that,  when  fome- 
were  feized  on  that  account,  he  ufed  all  his  intereit  with 
the  government  to  cover  them  from  punimment. 

O  » 

After  he  had  been  fettled  about  a  year  in  his  fee,  he 
found  himtelf  confirmed  in  notions  he  had  always  enter- 
tained, that  the  circumllances  attending  erandeur  make  it 

C--       v_ 

not  near  fo  eligible,  with  regard  to  the  poifeflbt's  own  eafe 
and  happinefs,  as  perfons  at  a  dillance  from  it  are  apt  to 
iaia_rme.  I'o  this  purpofe  he  entered  rerleclions  in  fliort- 
l::iiid,  in  bis  common-place  book,  under  th'e  title  of, 
Ci  SOTIIC  fc.tcered  thoughts  of  my  own  upon  feveral  fubjefts 
**  and  occasions,  begun  this  1 5th  of  March,  169^-2,  to  be 
"  tranfcribed  :"  and'  his  remarks  concerning  a  public  and 
fplendid  way  of  living,  compared  with  a  private  and 
retired  life,  defer ve  to  be  infcited,  as  they  did  not  relult 
from  fpleeu  arid  difappointmcnt,  but  from  the  experience 
of  one  who  \yas,  at  the  time,  actually  in  the  pofTeffion  ot 
Ch-tv.  '-'•  what  is  n<iuJly  thonglit  the  fummum  lontfm.  "  One 
-  16— 18.  " -.A-ould  be':«rt  to  wonder,"  lays  he,  '•  that  Nehemiah 
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"  iliould  reckon  a  huge  bill  of  fare,  and  a  vail  number  of 
"  promifcuous  guefts,  among  his  virtues  and  good  deeds, 
£<  for  which  he  defires  God  to  remember  him  ;  but,  upon 
ci  better  consideration,  befides  the  bounty,  and  fometimes 
<c  charity  of  a  great  table,  provided  there  be  nothing  of 
"  vanity  or  oftentanon  in  it,  there  may  be  exercifed  two 
"  very  coniidearble  virtues  :  one  in  temperance,  and  the 
"  other  felf-denial,  in  a  man?s  being  contented,  for  the 

fake  of  the  public,  to  deny  himfelf  fo  much,  as  to  lit 
;  down  every  day  to  a  feaft,  and  to  eat  continually  in  a 
'  croud,  and  almoft  never  to  be  alone,  especially  when, 

as  it  often  happens,  a  great  part  of  the  company  that  a 
"  man  rnuft  have  is  the  company  that  a  man  would 
"  not  have.  I  doubt  it  will  prove  but  a  melancholy 
"  bufinefs  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  to  have  made  a 
"  great  noiie  and  buftie  in  the  world,  and  to  have  been 
"  known  far  and  near,  but  all  this  while  to  have  been 
*'  hid  and  concealed  from  himfelf.  It  is  a  very  odd 
."  and  fantaftical  fort  of  life,  for  a  man  to  be  continually 
"  from  home,  and  moft  of  all  a  ftran.ger  at  his  own  houfe. 
"  It  is  furely  an  uneafy  thing  to  fit  always  in  a  frame,  and 

to  be  perpetually  upon  a  man's  guard,  not  to  be  able  to 

fpeak  a  carelefs  word,  or  to  ufe  a  negligent  pofture, 
"  without  obfervation  and  cenfure.  Men  are  apt  to 
61  think,  that  they  who  are  in  the  higheft  places,  and 
"  have  the  moft  power,  have  molt  liberty  to  fay  and  do 
"  what  they  pleafe  ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwife,  for  they 
"  have  the  leaft  liberty,  becaufe  they  are  moft  obferved. 
"  It  is  not  mine  own  obfervation  :  a  much  wifer  man,  I 
**  mean  Tully,  lays,  '  In  maxini.i  quique  fortu'na  mini- 
"  mum  licere  ;'  that  is,  they  that  are,  in  the  higheft  and" 
"  greater):  condition  have,  of  all  others,  the  leaft  liberty.'.1 
Ail  thefe,  and  many  more,  are  the  evils  which  attend 
greatnefs  ;  but  what  will  not  mortals  undergo,  and  what 
real  goods  will  they  not  lacrince,  for  the  lake  of  gratify- 
ing vanity  ;  vanity,  that  cordial  drop  of  life,  that  never- 
failing  comfort  and  iupport,  when  a!!  others  ceafe  and  die 
away  r 

Dr.  Tillotfon  was  no  (boner  fettled  in  the  archiepifcopal 
fee,  than  he  began  to  form  feveral  deligns  for  the  good  of 
the  church  and  religion  in  general :  and  in  thefe  he  was 
encouraged  by  their  majcfties.  With  this  view  he  joined 
with  the  queen,  in  engaging  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury  to 
draw  up  his  "Difcourfe  of  the  Paftoral  Care,"  in  order  to 
prepare  the  fcene  for  the  perfecting  fome  parts  of  our 
ccciefiaftical  conititution.  This  was  biihop  Burner's 
—  favourite 
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•"-.•     .  •        tld   it   W:K   publilhcd   in  the  year   169 

In   tK  :-.K;ir,.     •        ,    h          ifurc,    he   reviled   his   own 

.    ;<:    I,    i'i    1693,    published   four   of  them,   con- 
ci  'ninitv:  .  n:ii  ion  of  our  blelled  Saviour. 

Hi1-";  chief  dcfign  in  thi:.  to  remove  the  imputation  of 

had    :  teen,    and  was  then  more 

than  fried  u      n  ;iiin  by  thole  who  did  not  love  his 

pi  ,   but  for  which   there  feems  to   have  been  no 

re:.         at    n1.!,     unlds    defending   religion    upon    rational 
<>unds,  and  holding  friendship  and  corrcfpondence  with 
Limborch,     Le   Cierc,    and   others   who   did   the 
fame,  Se  thought  reafons.      Of   this   he  indirectly 

cc          i,^  \n  OI1C  of  jjjs  fermons  :   "  I  know  not  how  it 

,  **  co:-?s  to  nafs,  but  fo  it  is,"  lavs  he,   "  that  every  one 
g«o.vol.xii.  '.  r        11  c  \  •     c  •  i  J 

that  on        to  •         a  reaionabie  account  ot  ins  faith,  and 
"  to  c£          :  ion  upon  rational  principles,  is  prefen' 

f'  branded  for  a  .  ocinian;  of  which  we  have  a  lad  inftance 
*'  in  that  incomparable  perfon  Mr.  Chillingworth,  the 
"  glory  of  this  age  and  nation,  who  for  no  other  caufe, 
*'  that  I  know  of,  but  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts 
"  to  make  Chriftian  religion  reafonable,  and  to  difcovcr 
"  thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations  upon  which  our  faith  is 

I 

"  buiit,  hath  been  requited  with  this  black  and  odious 
*'  character.  But  if  this  be  Socinianifm,  for  a  mail 
"  to  enquire  into  the' grounds  and  reafons  of  the  Chriftian 
"  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfa£lory  account 
44  win  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way  but  that  all  con- 
"  iid'jrate  inquiiitivc  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and  tilth 
"  iiafm,  mull  be  cither  Socinians  or  Atheiils." 

The  good  of  the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  all 
abufes  among  the  clergy,  were  the  coniVant  object  of  the 
archbifhop's  thoughts  ;  and,  among  other  refolutlons 
and  projects  for  this  purpofe,  one  was,  to  oblige  the 
clergy  to  a  more  ftrict  relidence  upon  their  cures:  but 
there  was  fuch  an  evil  and  active  fpirit  r.t  work  agaialt 
him,  that  fault  \vas  found  with  every  thing  he  laid  or  did, 
and  aii  opportunities  were  taken  to  blaft  and  defame  him  ; 
•which  made  a  confiderable  impreflion  on  his  fpirits,  ib 
that  he  grew  very  uneafy  in  his  high  pofu  The  malice 
and  party  rage,  which  he  had  felt  in  fome  ineafure  before, 
broi.e  out,  after  his  advancement,  in  all  forms  of  open 
inO.ilt.  One  clnv,  v/hile  a  gentleman  was  with  him,  who 
ranie  to  pay  hi?  compliments,  a  packet  was  brought  in, 
fealed  ind  dirj':U:d  to  him,  upon  opening  which  there 

pearcd  a  niaiky.  but  nothing  written.     The  archbilhop, 

withoy.1 
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Without  any  figns  of  emotion,  threw  it  carelefsly  among 
his  papers  on  the  table  ;  but  on  the  gentleman's  exprelTing 
great  furprife  at  the  affront,  he  only  fmiled,  and  faid, 
that  "  this  was  a  gentle  rebuke,  compared  with  fome 
"  others,  that  lay  therein  black  and  white,"  pointing  to 
the  papers  upon  the  table.  Yet  all  this  injurious  treat- 
ment, and  all  the  calumnies  fpread  againft  him,  though 
the  falfeft  that  malice  could  invent,  could  never  provoke 
this  gentle,  humane,  good-natured  prelate  to  the  leaft 
temper  of  revenge  ;  nor  did  he  ever  indulge  himfelf  in  any 
of  thofe  liberties  of  fpeakfng  about  others,  which  were 
to  io  immeafurable  a  degree  made  ufe  of  againft  himfelf: 
and  upon  a  bundle  of  libels  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death,  he  put  no  other  inscription  than  this, 
"  Thefe  are  libels,  I  pray  God  forgive  them,  I  do." 

He  concurred  again  with  the  queen,  in  engaging  the'bi- 
ihop  of  Saliibury  to  undertake  his  "  Exposition  of  the 
*'  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  ;"  which 
that  indefatigable  prelate  performed  in  lefs  than  a  year, 
though  it  was  not  publimed  till  the  year  1699.  He 
fent  the  manufcript  to  the  archbifhop,  who,  having  reviled 
au4  altered  it  in  feveral  places,  returned  it,  with  his 
judgement,  in  the  following  letter  : 

"  My  Lorcj,          Lambeth-houfe,   October  23,  1694. 

"  I  have,  with  great  pleafure  and  fatisfaclion,  read  over 
"  the  great  volume  you  fent  me,  and  am  aftonimed  to  fee 
>'  fo  vaft  a  work  begun  and  finifhed  in  fo  ihort  a  time. 
"  In  the  article  of  the  Trinity  you  have  faid  all  that.  I 
"  think,  can  be  faid  upon  fo  obfcure  and  difficult  an. 
"  argument.  The  Socinians  have  juft  now  published  au 
"  anfwer  to  us  all,  but  1  have  not  had  a  light  of  it.  The- 
"  negative  articles  againft  the  church  of  Rome  you  have 
"  very  fully  explained,  and  with  great  learning  and  judge - 
"  ment :  concerning  thefe  you  will  meet  with  no  oppoli- 
*'  tion  among  ourfelves.  The  greateft  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  points  in  difference  between  the 
Calviniits  and  Remonftrants,  in  which  you  have  Ihcwu 
not  only  great  ikill  and  moderation,  but  great  prudence, 
"  in  contenting  yourfelf  to  reprcfent  both  fides  impartially, 
4*  without  any  poiitive  declaration  of  your  own  judgement. 
•'  The  account  given  of  Athauafius's  creed  fccins  to  me 
"  no  wife  fatisfactory  ;  1  wilh  we  were  well  rid  of  it.  I 
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pray  God  to  pr^jferve  your  lordlhip,   to  do  more  fucii 
ll: vices  to  the  ch'.h •_ li       I  am,   my  Lord, 

"  Yours  moil  affectionately, 

"  Jo.  CANT.'* 

He  did  not  long  furvive  the  writing  of  this  letter  ;  for, 
Nov.  1 8th  following,  he  was  fuddeuly  feized  with  an 
iilnefs,  which,  turning  to  a  dead  pailY,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  on  the  24th,  in  the  lixty- fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
attended  the  two  laft  nights  of  his  iilnefs  by  his  dear  friend 
Mr.  Nclibn,  in  whole  arms  he  expired.  The  farrow 
for  his  death  was  moie  univerfal  than  ever  was  known 
for  a  fubject ;  and  his  funeral  was  attendee!  with  a  numerous 
train  of  coaches,  rilled  with  perfons  of  th£  firft  quality, 
who  went  voluntarily  to  amft  at  the  foiemnity.  His 
funeral  fermon  was  Breached  by  the  biihop  of  Salifbury  ; 
and,  being  loon  after  publiihed,  was  remarked  on  by  Dr. 
Hickes,  in  a  piece  intituled,  "  Some  difcourfes  upon  Dr. 
44  Bumet  and  Dr.  Tillotibn,  &c."  The  acrimony  of  this 
piece  is  fcarce  to  be  matched  among  the  invectives  of  any 
age  or  language  :  hifnop  Burnet,  however,  gave  a  ftrong  and 
clear  anfwer  to  thtfe  Difcourfes,  in  fome  Reflections  on 
them  ;  and  mewed  them  to  be,  what  they  really  and  truly 
are,  a  malicious  and  fcurrilous  libel.  But  whatever  attempts 
were  made  upon  archbiihop  Tillotfon,  his  character  may 
iafely  be  truited  to  poilerity  ;  for  his  life  was  not  only  free 
from  blemiihes,  but  exemplary  in  all  p/trts  of  it,  as  appears 
from  facts  founded  on  inclifputable  authority.  In  his 
domeftic  relations,  friendihips,  and  the  whole  commerce 
of  bulinefs,  he  wr-;  eafy  and  humble,  frank  and  open, 
tender-hearted  and  bountiful  to  inch  an  extent,  that, 
while  he  was  in  a  private  ilation,  he  laid  alide  two  tenths  of 
his  incc:v:c  :_>r  charitable  uies.  He  defpifed  monev  too  much, 
infomuch  that  if  the  king  had  not  forgiven  his  firil-fruits, 
his  debts  could  not  have  been  paid  ;  and  he  left  nothing  to 
his  family  but  the  copy  of  his  poilhumous  iermons,  which 
was  fold  for  2500  guineas  ;  a  poor  maintenance  for  the 
widow  of  an  archbiihop,  if  the  king  had  not  increafed  it 
by  an  annuity  of  400!.  in  1695,  and  the  addition  of  200!. 
more  in  1698. 

Locke's  The    death    of  the   arciibifhop  was   lamented   b-y  Mr. 

vorks,         Locke,  in  a  letter  to  Limborch,  not  only  as  a  considerable 

lofs  to  himfelf  of  a  zealous  and  candid  enquirer  after  truth, 

whom  he  consulted  freely  upon  all  doubts  in  theological 

6  fubjects. 
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lubje&s,    ar.d   of  a  friend,    whofe   fincerity   he   had  ex- 
perienced for  many  years,  but  iikewiie  as  a  very  important 
one  to  the  Engliih  nation,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Re- 
formed churches.      He  had  publifhed  in  his  life-time  as 
many  fermons  as,  with  his  '4  R.ule  of  Faith,"  amounted  to 
one  volume  in  folio  :  and  as  many  were  published  after  his 
death,  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Barker,  as  amounted  to  two 
more.     They  have  been  often  printed,  and  much  read,  as 
they  continue  to  be  at  prefent ;  and  muii  ever  continue  to 
be,  fo  long  as  any  regard  is  paid  to  found  divinity,  built 
upon  good  fenfe.  They  have  been  tranilated  into  feveral  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  reputation  of  them  in  foreign  countries  was 
partly  owing  to  M.  Le  Clerc,   who,    in  his  44  Bibliotheque  Tom.  vii. 
4i  Choilee  for  the  year  1 705,"  gave  an  account  of  the  fecond  art*  %• 
edition,  in  1699,  folio,  cf  thole  that  were  publimed  in  his 
life-time.    He  declares  there,  that  4'  the  archbilhop's  merit 
44  was   above  any   commendation  which  he  could   <nve ; 

J  O 

44  that  it  was  formed  from  the  union  of  an  extraordinary 
44  c!eanv~fs  of  head,  a  gre  .t  penetration,  an  exquiiite  talent 
44  of  reafoning,  a  profound  knowledge  of  true  divinity,  a 
44  folid  piety,  a  moil  vingular  perfpicuity  and  unaffected 
44  elegance  of  ilyle,  with  every  other  quality  that  could 
44  be  defired  in  a  man  of  his  order;  and  that,  whereas 
4'  conipoiitions  of  this  kind  are  commonly  merely  rhe^ 
"  torical  and  popular  declamation,  and  much  better  to 
44  be  heard  from  the  pulpit,  than  to  be  read  in  print, 
4i  his  are  for  the  moil  part  exacl  clivTertations,  and  capa- 
<4  bie  of  bearing  the  teft  of  a  mod' rigorous  examination." 
As  good  fenfe,  found  reafoning,  and  profound  know- 
ledge, juilly  entitled  our  archbiihop  to  the  character  of  a 
great  and  excellent  divine,  fo  copioufnefs,  ilyle,  and  man- 
ner of  compoiition,  have  made  him  alfo  efteeined  and  ad- 
mired as  an  iiluftrious  orator.  'Yet  a  polite  writer  of  our  Firzof- 
own  country  cannot  allow  this  to  him,  but,  on  the  con-  Dome's  Let* 

.  -  -  ,  r  ters.let.xiv 

trary,  t4  tnmscs  that  no  man  had  ever  ieis  pretenlions  to 
44  genuine  oratory,  than  this  celebrated  preacher.  One 
44  cannot  indeed  but  regret,"  favs  he,  4'  that  Dr.  Tillotfon, 
44  who  abounds  with  iuch  noble  and  generous  fentiments, 
44  ihould  want  the  art  of  fetting  them  off  with  all  the  ad- 
44  vantage  they  deferve  ;  that  the  fublime  in  morals  ihould 
4t  not  be  attended  with  a  fuitable  elevation  of  language. 
44  The  truth,  however,  is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill 
44  choten,  and  almoft  always  ill  placed  ;  his  periods  arc 
44  both  tedious  and  unharmoniou^  ;  as  his  .metaphors  are 
"  generally  mean,  and  often  ridiculous."  He  imputes, 

'  thi$ 
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this  chiefly  to  his  "  having  had  no  fort  of  notion  of  rhc- 
44  torical  numbers,"  which  fccms,  indeed,  to  have  beer: 
in  lome  mealure  the  caie  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  can  detract 
from  the  character  of  a  compleat  orator,  We  are  ready  to 
make  fome  abatement :  yet  there  is  certainly  great  copiouf- 
nefs,  and,  as  this  gentleman  allows,  "  a  noble  ilmplicitv." 
in  his  difcourfes.  And  for  the  language,  notwithftanding 

fome  exceptionable  pafla^es  with  regard  to  the  nib  of  meta- 
btDrydens     .  .    r.  ,  i        i     n  -»  r  /• 

Dramatic     phors,    incident   to    the  authors,    Mr.  Dryden    fre- 

•woiks  to     quentlv  owned  with  pleafure,  that,   if  he  had  anv  talent  for 
the  Duke     £nglifh  profe,  as  certainly  he  had  a  very  great  one,   it  wa. 

nf  Ncwcaf-  .  j     ,  •  •  r          LI-/I 

tie,  17.-,    owmg  to  ms  having  oiten  read  the  writings  of  archbimop 
Tillqtfon.      Addifon   likewife,    for  we  will  not  mention 

writers   of  interior  note,    confidered  Yillotfon's   writi; 

-  & 

as  the  chief  flandard  of  our  lano;ua£!;e  ;    and  accordinglv 

O  O         *  » 

marked  the  particular  phrafes  in  the  fermons  publifhcd  dur- 
ing his  life-time,  as  the  ground-work  of  an  Engliih  didtio- 
narv,  which  he  had  projected. 

Tillotfon's  fermons  have  been  often  reprinted  in  foli® 
and  octavo  :  to  the  lail  edition  in  folio  is  prefixed  a  good 
life  of  him,  compiled  with  care  and  judgement,  bv  the 
reverend  Dr.  Birch,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the 
p  re  lent  account. 


1 2  mo. 
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TINDAL  (Dr.  MATTHEW),  a  moil  celebrated  Eng- 
lifh  writer,  wras  the  ion  of  a  clergyman  of  Beer-ferres  in 
Devonshire,  and  born  about  1657.  He  became  a  com- 
moner of  Lincoln-college  in  Oxford  in  1672,  where  he 
had  the  afterwards  well-known  Dr«  Hickes  for  his  tutor* 
and  thence  removed  to  Exeter  college.  In  1676,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  afterwards  elected 
fellow  of  All-fouls-college.  In  1679,  he  took  a  bachelor 
of  laws  degree ;  and,  in  July  1685,  became  a  doctor 
in  that  faculty.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  declared 
himfelf  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  afterwards  renounced  that 
religion.  Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
Proteftant  religion,  till  alter  that  king  had  left  the  nation  ; 
but  according  to  his  own  account,  as  we  fhall  cite  it  br 

O  J 

and  by,  he  returned  to  it  before  that  memorable  epocha. 
He  was  ereatlv  diftinguimed  in  his  time  by  two  very 

"  .  ^  * 

extraordinary  books  which  he  published  ;  one  written 
ag?.inll  the  church,  in  the  fenfe  that  high  churchmen 
vtiiderfland  that  word ;  the  other,  againll  revealed  reli- 
gion. The  former  came  out  in  1706,  with  this  title, 
1  The  r.ghts  of  the  Chriilian  church  aiTerted,  againll:  the 

"  Romilh 
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**  Romim  and  all  other  priefts,  who  claim  an  independent 
<c  power  over  it;  with  a  preface  concerning  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  eftablimed." 
Svo.  Tindalwas,  doubtlefs,  aware  of  the  difturbance  this 
work  would  give,  and  it  feems  as  if  he  took  ibrne  little 
pleafure  in  it:  for,  as  Dr.  Hickes  relates,  he  told  a  gentle- 
man, who  found  him  at  it  with  pen  in  hand,  that  "  he 
"  was  writing  a  book  which  would  make  the  clersy  mad." 

O  <_'  J 

Perhaps  no  book  was  ever  publilhed,  that  occalioned  them 
rnore  vexation;  and  accordingly  numbers  among  them 
immediately  wrote  againft  it,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  brand 
it  with  the  fevereil  and  fouleft  imputations.  One  of  them 
intitles  his  anfwer,  "  Spinoza  revived  :  or,  A  treat  ill- 
*'  proving  the  book  called  '  The  rights  of  the  Chriftiai\ 
**  church/  <5cc.  in  the  moft  notorious  parts  of  it,  to  be  the 
"  fame  with  *  Spinoza's  Rights  of  the  Chriftian  clergv," 
&c.  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
atheifm.  To  which  is  added,  "  A  preliminary  difcourie 
"  relating  to  the  faid  books,  by  Dr.  Hickes,  1609,"  Svo  : 
it  is  from  this  preliminary  difcourfe,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  anecdote  is  taken.  But  whatever  difturbance 
this  work  might  create  at  home,  and  whatever  prejudices 
it  might  raife  againft  its  author,  among  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  Proteftants  abroad  judged  very 
differently,  and  even  fpoke  of  it  in  terms  of  approbation 
and  applaufe.  Le  Clerc  gave  an  account  of  it,  in  his  Tom.  X. 
"Bibliotheque  choifee,"  which  begins  in  the  following  P- 3^5- 
manner:  •"  We  hear,  that  this  book  has  made  a  great  I:>G* 
"  noife  in  England,  and  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  iince 
"  the  author  of  it  attacks  with  all  his  might  the  preten- 
*'  flons  of  thole  who  are  called  high  churchmen  ;  that  is, 
"  of  thofe  who  carry  the  rights  of  bimops  ib  far,  as  to 
"  make  them  independent  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  prince 
"  and  people,  and  who  consider  every  thing  that  has  been 
"  done,  to  prevent  the  dependence  of  the  lait  '  <>n  bilhops, 
*'  as  an  usurpation  of  the  laics  r.gamit  divine  right. — I  am 
"  far  from  taking  part  in  any  particular  difputes,  which 
"  the  learned  of  England  may  have  with  one  another, 
"  concerning  the  independent  power  and  authority  of  their 
"  bimops,  and  farther  ftill  from  defiring  to  hurt  in  any 
"  way  the  church  of  England,  which  I  refpeft  and 
"  honour  as  the  moft  iliuftrions  of  all  Proteftant  churches ; 
"  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  wife  and  moderate  mem- 
"  bers  of  this  church  can  never  be  alarmed  at  inch  a  book 
"  as  this,  a.s  if  the  church  was  actually  in  danger.  I 
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litre  the  author,  a;  bimfeli  fa        had  no  defign  againir. 
the  prefent  eftablilhment,   which  IK  .approves,  but  only 
**  agnail  ionic  exceflive  pro;  h  arc  even  con- 

<4  tiarv  to  the  1  land,  and  to  the  authority  of  the 

<4  king  and  p:ir!i;-.nr.-nt.  As  L  do  not  know,  nor  have  any 
'*  connection  with  him,  1  have  no  particular  jntereit  to 
*'  fcrvc  bv  dd'cndinc,  him,  an.!  I  do  not  undertake  it. — 
"  His  book  is  too  full  of  matter  for  me  to  give  an  exact: 
44  abridgement  of  it,  and  they  who  undc!  ihmd  Englifll  will 
*'  do  \vell  to  read  tlie  original  :  they  have  never  read 
44  a  book  io  iuong  and  io  fupppfted  in  favour  of  the 
44  principles,  which  Protedants  on  this  fide  the  water  hold 


n  common.' 


The  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  in  queen  Anne's'  reign, 
thought  that  fuch  a  character  of  "  'I  he  rights  of  the  Chrif- 
"  tian  church,"  6cc.  from  a  man  of  I.e  Clerc's  reputation 
for  parts  and  learning,  muft  have  no  imall  influence  in  re- 
commending the  book,  and  in  fuggefting  favourable  notions 
of  the  principles   advanced  in  it  ;   and  therefore,   in  their 
representation  of  the  preient  flate  of  religion,  they  judged 
it  expedient  to  give  it    this   turn,    namely,    "  that   thofe 
41  infidels"  (meaning  Tindal  and  others)    "  have  procured 
44  abltradts    and    commendations    of    their  .o\vn    profane 
"  vrritin^s,   and  probably  drawn  up  by  themfelves,   to  be 
li  inierted  in  foreign  journals,    and  that  they  have  tranf- 
**  lated  theiii  into  the  Englilh  tongue,   and  pubiiihed  them 
"  here  at  home,   in  order  to  add  tlie  greater  weight  to  their 
*•  wicked  opinions."    Hence  a  notion  prevailed  in  England. 
that  Le  Clerc  had  been  paid  for  the  favourable  account  he 
gav:  of  Tindal's  book  ;  upon  which  he  took  occaiion  to 
declare,   in  a  future  journal,  that  th-rre  never  was  a  greater 
tom.xxill.  *'  faimood,  and  protefts,   as  an  honefi  man  before  God, 
r.  255-        **  that,   for  making  mention  of  that  or  any  other  book, 
"  he  had  never  had  either  promife  or  reward."  —  It  will 
eaiily  be  imagined  that,   in  the  courfe  of  this  controverfy, 
Dr.  Tindal's  antagonifts  would  object  to  him  his  variable- 
nefs  and  mutability  in  matters  of  religion,  and  infult  him 
not  a  little  upon  his   firil   apoftatifing  to  the   church  of 
Rome,     upon    the   profpect   of  a  national  conveiiion  to 
Popery,  and  then,   at  the  Revolution,  reveiting  to  Proteft-- 
antifm.     They  did  ib  ;  and  the  reply  he  made  to  them  is 
de-  as  follovvS  :   4<  Comins;,  as  moil  bovs  do,   a  rafa  tabula  to 

i  -  O  '  j  *  J 

tne  univerlity,    and  believing    (his    country  education 
teaching   him    no    better)    that  all    human  and   divine 


" 

" 


an  church,  "  kjip.wledge  was  to  be  had  there,  he  quickly  fell  into  the 

-?9,«7oS,  y, 


in  3vo. 
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'*'*  theft  prevailing  notions   of  the  high  and  independent 
'*<•  powers  of  the  clergy  ;  and  meeting  with  none,  during 
*'*  his  long  flay  there,  who  queftioned  the  truth  of  them, 
**  they  by  deg. .      became  Ib  fixed  and  riveted  in  him,  that 
"  he  no  'more  ti^nb^ed  of  them  than  of  his  own  being: 
'*  and  he  perceived  not  the  confequence  of  them,  till  the 
"  Roman  emilfaries  (who  were  bufy  in  making  profelytes 
'**  in  the  univerfiry  of  king  James's  time,  and  knew  how 
**  to  turn  the  weapons  of  high  church  againil  them)  caufed 
**  him  to  fee,  that,  upon  thefe  notions  a  feparation  from 
**  the  church  of  Rome  could  not  be  juftiiied;  'and  that 
44  they  who  pretended  to  anfwer  them  as  to  thofe  points, 
*•  did  only  muffle,  or  talk  backward  and  forward.     This 
"  made  him,  for  fome  frriall  time,  go  to  the  Popifli  mafs- 
"  houfe  ;    till  meeting,    upon  his  going  into  the  world, 
"  with  people  who  treated  that  notion  of  the  independent 
*'4  power   as   it  deferved,    and  Ending  the  abfurdities   of 
**  Popery  to  be  much  greater  at  hand  than  they  appeared 
"  at  a  diftance,    he  began  to  examine  the  whole  matter 
";  With  all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of  j  and  then  he 
*'  quickly  found,  and  was  furprifed  at  the  difcovery,  that 
*5  all  his  till  then  undoubted  maxims  were  fo  far  from 
*'  having  any  folid  foundation,  that  they  were  built  on  as 
"  great  a  contradiction  as  can  be,  that  of  two  independent 
*"  powers  in  the  fame  fociety.     Upon  this  he  returned,  as 
*'  he  had  good  reafon,  to  the  church  of  England,  which 
*'*  he  found,    by  examining   into    her  conftitution,    dif- 
*4  claimed  all  that  independent  power  he  had  been  bred  up  - 
*s  in  the  belief  of;  Candlemas  1687-8  being  the  laft  time  he 
"  faw  any  of  the  Popifh  tricks,  the  very  next  opportunity 
*'  (namely,    Eafter)    he  publicly  received   the   facrament 
**  (the  warden  giving  it  him  firft)  in  his  college  chapel, 
*•  &c.      And  thus  having  made  his    efcape  from   errors 
ci  which  prejudice  of  education  had  drawn  him  into,  he 
"  refolved  to  take  nothing;  on  truft  for  the  future;  and, 

o 

"•  conlequently,  hit  notions  concerning  our  civil  as  well  a^s 
*''  religious  liberties  became  very  different  from  thofe  in. 
**  which  he  was  educated."  What  Dr.  Tindal  fays  here 
rnay  be  true;  yet  it  is  obfervable,  that  his  converlion  to 
popery,  arid  re-converiion  to  Proteftantifm,  lay  between 
February  1684-5,  and  February  1687-8.  that  is,  between 
the  twenty-feventh  and  thirtieth-year  of  his  age  ;  and 
many  will  be  ready  to  fufpeft,  that  a  man  of  his  reafoning 


enquiring  turn  muft,    before  then,    have  been  too 
much  fixed  and  fettled  in  his  principles,  either  to  be  a  dupe 
VOL.  XII, 
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of  Popifh  mirlionarics,   or  to  difcover  firft  the  abfurdity 
and  falfhood  of  fundamental  principles. 

So  much  for  TindaPs  firft  famous  work.  His  fecond 
caYne  out  at  London,  1730,  in  4to,  with  this  title,. 
"  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gofpel  a 
"  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature."  The  firft 
was  written  againft  the  church,  this  againft  revelation  ; 
fo  that  if  the  author's  principles  and  defigns  had  taken 
place,  his  plan  would  have  been  compleatcd  by  the  de- 
it  ruction  of  both.  One  might  have  expected  from  the  title, 
of  this  book,  that  his  purpofe  was  to  prove  the  golpel 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature ;  to  prove,  that  it 
hath  fet  the  principles  of  natural  religion  in  the  cleared 
light,  and  xvas  intended  to  publifh  and  confirm  it  anew, 
after  it  had  been  very  much  obfcured  and  defaced  through, 
the  corruption  of  mankind.  We  mould  be  farther  con- 
firmed in  this  fuppofition  from  his  acknowledging,  that 
"  Chriftianity  itielf,  ftripped  of  the  additions  which  po- 
"  licy,  miftake,  and  the  circumftances  of  time,  have  in.uk- 
"  to  it,  is  a  moft  holy  religion,  and  that  all  its  doctrines 
"  plainly  fpeak  themfelves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely 
"  wife  and  good  God  :"  for  this,  and  feveral  declarations 
of  the  like  nature,  he  maketh  in  his  work  ;  and  accor- 
din^lv  diftinguiflies  himfelf  and  his  friends  with  the  title 

O    j  O 

of  "  Chriftian  Deifts."  Yet  whoever  examines  his  book 
nicely  will  fird,  that  this  is  only  plaufible  appearance,  in- 
tended to  cover  his  real  deiign  ;  which  was  to  let  alide  aU 
revealed  religion,  by  ihewing,  that  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  any  external  revelation  at  all,  diftinct  from  what 
he  calls  "  the  external  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the 
"  hearts  of  all  mankind  ;"  and  accordingly  his  refuters, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  whom  was  Dr.  Conybeare,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Briflol,  have  very  juftly  treated  him  as  a 
Deift.  It  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
fonas  Proaft  to  Dr.  Hickes,  and  printed  in  Hickes's 
"  Preliminary  Difcourfe"  cited  above,  that  Tindal  ef-' 
poufed  this  principle  very  early  in  life  ;  and  that  he  \vas 
known  to  eipoule  it  long  before  even  his  "  Rights  of 
*'  the  Chriftian  church"  was  publilhed.  The  letter  bears 
elate  the  2d  of  July,  1708,  and  is  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  It  is  now,    as  I  guefs,    between  eleven  and  twelve 
"  years  iince  Dr.  Tindal  exprefTed  himfeif  to  me  at  Ail- 

*'  fouls- 
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*c  fouls-college   in   fuch  a  manner    as  I  related  to  Mr. 

««  F ,  concerning  religion.     At  which  I  was  the  lefs 

c'  furprifed,  becaufe  I  knew  at  that  time  both  his  own  iri- 
"  clination,  and  what  fort  of  company  he  frequented  when 
**  at  London,  which  \vas  ufually  a  great  part  of  the  year: 
"  but  not  forefeeing  then  any  occafion  there   might  be 
"  for  my  remembering  all  that  was  then  faid  about  that 
*'  matter,  I  took  no  care  to  charge  my  memory  with  it. 
"  However,  it  could  not  be  much,  having  paffed  in  our 
"  walking  but  a  very  few  turns  in  the  college  quadrangle 
"  juft  before  dinner,  where  I  then  unexpectedly  met  with 
"  the  doctor,  newly  returned  after  a  pretty  long  abfence 
"  from  die  college.     What  occafion  the  doctor  took  for 
"  fo  declaring  himfelf,  whether  the  mention  of  fome  book 
"  or  pamphlet  then  newly  come  forth,  or  fomewhat  elfe, 
"  I  am  not  able  at  this  diftance  to  recollect :  but  the  fub- 
"  fiance  and  effect  of  what  he  faid  I  do  very  clearly  and 
"  diftinctly  remember  to  have  been,  that  there  neither  is 
'*  nor  can  be  any  revealed  religion  ;  that  God  has  given 
*'  man  reafon  for  his  guide  ;  that  this  guide  is  fufficient 
"  for  man's  directions  without  revelation;  and  that  there - 
"  fore,  fince  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  there  can  be  no 
"  inch  thing  as  revelation  :  to  which  he  added,  that  he 
"  made  no   doubt  but  that    within  fuch    a    number    of 
"  years  as  he  then  mentioned,  and  I  do  not  now  diftinctly 
<c  remember,  all  men  of  fenfe  would  fettle  in  natural  re- 
61  ligion.     Thus  much  I  do  fo  perfectly  remember,  that 
"  I  can  atteft  it,  not  with  my  hand  only,  as  I  now  do, 
but  upon   my  oath  like  wife,  if  required  ;  which  yet  I 
iliould  not  fo  forwardly  offer  againft  a  perfon,  who,  for 
aught  I  know,  never  did  any  perfonal  injury,  were  I  not 
convinced  of  the  need  there  is  of  it,  in  reipect  to  fome 
weak  perfons,  who,  having  entertained  too  favourable 
*'  an  opinion  of  the  doctor  and  his  principles,  are  upon. 
*'  that  account  the  more  apt  to  be  mifled  by  him. 

"  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  moil  humble  fervant, 

"  JONAS  PIIOAST." 

Bcfides  thefe  two  important  works,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  fmaller  pieces  or  pamphlets,  in  defence  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  according  to  their  titles  and 
pretenlions.  He  died  at  London  Aus^ufl  1733*  fellow  of 

^  All- 
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s  -college,  and  it  appears  that  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  v.  ore  well  ;  for,  although  he  was  about  feventy- 
three  v.hen  he  publifhed  his  *'  Chrifliknity  as  old  as  the 

44  Creation,"'  yet  he   left  a  iecond  volume  of  that  work 
in  ;ipt,    by   way   of  general   reply   to    all   his    an- 

i\v  ,  the  publication,  of  which  was  prevented  by  Gib- 
fon  biihop  of  London.  He  was  indifputubly  a  man  of 
grciii  iv  >g  powers,  and  very  fufficient  learning  ;  and 

churchmen  and  Chriitians  might  both  have  \vilhcd  with 
reaibn,  that  he  had  been  one  of  them. 

TINDAL  (NICHOLAS),  nephevr  to  Tindal  the  cele- 
brated  ailthcr  of  the  "  Rights  of  the  Chriitian  Church/' 
P/552.      '  from  v.'hom  he  had  expectations  of  being  provided  for, 
but  by  the  artifices  of  Euftace  Budgell  was  tricked   and 
defrauded  was  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  5,    1/13.     He  was  prefentecl  to 
the  rectory  of   Alverftoke   in   Hampihire  by  the  bifhop 
of  Whichever,    and  to  the  vicarage   of  Great  Waltham, 
near  Chelmsford,   Eflex,   I7-2*    DY  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford,  of  which  he  had  become  a  fellow.     He  quitted  this 
laft  living   1740,    on  being  prefented  to  the   re&ory  of 
Colbourne  in  the  lile  of  Wight;  and  became  chaplain  to 
Greenwich  Hofpital,   where   he  died,  at  a  Very  advanced 
age,    June  27,     1774.      In    1727   he   tranilated  the   text 
printed  with  Mr.  Morant's  Translation  of  the  Notes  of 
MefC  de  Beauibbre  and  L'Enfant  on  St.  Matthew's  Gof- 
pel.     On  the  difcovery  of  the  impoiltion  praftifed  on  his 
uncle,  he  entered  into  a  controverfy  with  the  perfon  who 
had  cheated  him  ;  and  publifhed,  among  other  things,  a 
pamphlet,  intituled,  "  A  Copy  of  the  Will  of  Dr.  Mat- 
"  the\v  Tindal  [A],  with  an  Account  of  what  pafTed  con- 
<c  cerning  the  fame  between  Mrs.  Lucy   Price,    Euftace 
"  Budgell,  Efq;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Tindal,    1733,"  8vo.. 
He  bcg-n  a  "  Hillory  of  Eflex,"  of  which  he  publifhed  a. 
frnall  part  in  two  quarto  numbers,   propofing  to  include 
Brit.Top.i.  it  in  three  quarto  volumes,  at  one  guinea  each,  and  left 
p-  345-  "•     it  in  1726  for  the  tranflation  of  Rapin's  Hiflory  of  Eng* 

[A]   By  which  2000  guineas,  and  occafioned  fome  fufpicions  of  fraud,  is 

the     MS.    of    a    fecond    volume    of  thus  alluded  to  by  Pope  : 
"  Chriitianity    as    old    as     the   Cre- 

"  ation,"     were    bequeathed    to    Mr.  t(  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-flreet 

Budgell  ;   and  only  a  irnail  refidue  to  il  on  my  quill, 

his    iiejihew,    \\hom,    by    a    regular  <f  y\nd  write  whate'er  he  pleafe,  ex- 

\v',;),  he  had  not  long  before  appoint  td  "  cept  ray  Will." 
fcis  fole  heir.    The  tranfadion,  which 

land  ; 
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land  [B];  in  which  work,  as  well  as  in.  th?    "  Continua- 
*'  tion"    of  it,  he  \vas   molt,    materially  afiifted    by   Mr. 
Morant  ;  and  the  iale  of  both  fo  far  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  his  bookfellers    (J.  J.   and  P.  Knapton),   that 
they  complimented  him  with  a  prefent  of  lool.     In  1734 
he  publilhed  a  tranilation  of  ;i  Prince  Can  tern  ir's  Hiftory 
"  of   the   Othman  Empire,"   folio.     He  was  allb  editor 
of  "  A  Guide  to  Clafficai  Learning,  or  Polymetis  abridged, 
"for  Schools  ;"  a  publication  of  much  uie,  and  which  has 
paifed  through  feveral  editions.     A  portrait  of  him  is  pre- 
iixecl  to  the  feconcl  volume  of  his  tranilation  of  Rapin. 

[B]    This     tranfiation,     originally     which  began  in  1744,  and  was  com- 
publiihed    in    Svo,     1726,    and    dedi-     pleted  March  15,    1747,  which  is  the 
cated  to  Thomas  Lord  Howard  baron     date  of  :he  dedication  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Effingham,  was  reprinted  in  weekly     of  Cumberland.  When  the  "  Hiftory'* 
numbers,  in  two  volumes  folio,   1732     was  publiihed,  Mr.  rinds]  was  "  Vicar 
and  1733  ;  the  firft  of  which  was  in-     "  of  Great  Waltham."    In  the"Con- 
fcribed,    in    a    manly    dedication,    to     "  tinuation"   he  is  called  (f  Rector  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  who  re-     "  Alverftoke,     and    Chaplain    to    the 
warded  Mi?.  Tindal  with  a  gold  m-dal,     «<  RoyalHofpital  ar Greenwich."  This 
worth  40  guineas.    The  fecor.d  volume     laft  was  printed  in  two  volumes,  but  is 
of  the  8vo  edition   had  been  infcribed     accompanied  with   a   recommendation 
to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  when  the  trial"-     to  bind  it  in  three;    vol.  III.  to  con- 
lator  was  chaplain  on  hoard  the  Tor-     tain   the   reign  and    medals    of  King 
bay  in   the  Bav  of  Revel  in  the  Gulf    William;  vol.  IV.  the  reign  of  Queen 
of  Finland.     Vol.  IV.  is  dedicated  to     Ann";   and  vol.  V.   the  reign  of  King 
the  fame,  from  the  fame  place,    172.7.     George  I.  with  the   medals  of  Queen 
Vol,  VT.   from  Great  Waltham,  1728,     Anne    and  King  George  ;    a  fummary 
to  the  Enniilh  factors  at  Lifbon,  where     of  the  H'lb>ry  of  England,  and   the 
the    iraniiator    officiated    as    chaplain     Index.    A  lecond  edition  of  the  "  Con- 
five  months    in    the    abfence  of   Mr.     "  tinuation"  appeared  in  1751;  and  a 
Sims.    The"  Continuation"  was  like-     new   edition   of  the  whole,  in  21  yo«? 
\viie  publiihed  in.   weekly    numbers,     iuuies  Svo,,  1757. 

TINTORETTO,  fo  called,  becanfe  he  was  a 
dyer's  fon,  for  his  real  name  was  Giacomo  Robufti,  a 
great  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512.  He 
was  a  difciple  of  Titian,  who,  having  obferved  iomething 
extraordinary  in  his  genius,  difmifled  him  from  his  family, 
for  fear  he  Ihould  become  his  rival.  Yet  he  ilill  purfued 
Titian's  manner  of  colouring,  as  the  moft  natural,  and 
ftudied  Michael  Ano;elo's  jrufto  of  deiien,  as  the  moft 

1_3  t_J  .^i  ' 

correct.  Venice  was  the  place  of  his  conftant  abode,  where 
he  was  made  a  citizen,  and  wonderfully  beloved.  He  was 
called  the  Furious  Tintoret,  for  his  bold  manner  of  paint- 
ing with  ftrong  lights  and  deep  ihades  ;  for  the  rapidity 
or  his  genius  ;  and  for  his  grand  vivacity  of  fpirit,  which 
was  fo  much  admired  by  Paul  Veronefe.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  blamed  by  him,  and  qll  others 

Q.  3  of 
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of  his  profeflion,   for  undervaluing  himfclf  and  his  art, 
by  undertaking  all  forts  of  bulinels  at  any  price;   thereby 
making  ib  great  a  difference  in  his  fcvcral  performances, 
that   (as  Hanibal  Caro  obfcrvcd)   he  is  fometimes  equal  to 
Titian,  and  at  other  times  inferior  even  to  himfclf.     He 
\vas   extremely  pleafant  and   aifablc  in  his  humour,  and 
delighted   fo   much   in  painting   and   mufic,  his  beloved 
iludies,    that  hs  xvould  hardly  fuiter  himfelf  to  tafte  any 
other  plcaiurcs.     He  died  in  1594,  having  lived  much  be- 
,      yond  the  age  of  a  painter.     Du  Frcihoy's  judgement  of 
tliis  painter  is,   "  that  he  was  great  in  the  practical  part  ot 
painting,      "  defign,   but  fometimes  alib  fufficicntly  extravagant.     He 
b^D^dl-    "  had  an  admirable  genius  for  painting,"  fays  he,   "  if  he 
eoit.  ?7i6.'  "  nac*  had  as  great  an  affection  to  his  art,  and  as  much 
o.  *c  patience  in  undergoing  the  difficulties  of  it,  as  he  had 

"  fire  and  vivacity  of  nature.  He  has  made  pictures  not 
"  inferior  in  beauty  to  thofe  of  Titian.  His  compofitioii 
"  and  his  drelTes  are  for  the  mo  ft  part  improper,  and 
"  his  outlines  are  not  correcV.  ;  but  his  colouring,  and 
"  the  dependencies  of  it,  like  that  of  his  mailer,  are 
••  moil  admirable.5' 

Tintorct  had  a  fen  and  a  daughter,  who  both  excelled 
in  the  art  of  painting,  Maria  Tintoretto  the  daughter, 
particularly.  She  was  fo  well  inflrucled  by  her  father  in 
his  own  prcfeffion,  as  well  as  in  mime,  that  in  both  arts 
ihe  got  great  reputation  ;  and  was  especially  eminent  for  an 
admirable  ilyle  in  portraits.  She  married  a  German, 
and  died  in  i  coo,  ared  thirty,  equally  lamented  bv  her 

•*_/  /       '          t_j  *  ••  ' 

hufcrmd  and  her  father;  and  fo  much  beloved  by  the  latter, 
that  he  never  would  confent  me  mould  leave  him,  though 
Hie  had  been  invited  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  by  Phi- 
lip II.  king  of  Spain,  and  feveral  other  princes,  to  their 
courts. 

Dbminicq  Tintoretto,  his  fon,  gave  great  hopes  in  his 
youth,  that  he  would  one  day  render  the  name  ot  Tintoret 
ytt  more  iliuilrious  than  his  father  had  made  it ;  but  neg- 
lecting to  cultivate  by  ilndv  the  talent  which  nature  had 
given  him,  he  fell-fhort  of  thole  mighty  things  that  were 
fx;  ected  from  him.  He  was  more  considerable  for  por- 
traits than  hifcorical  compofitions.  He  died  in  1637, 
aged  75. 

T 1 T I  A  N,  or  T I T 1  A  N  O,  the  moil  univcrial  genius 
for  painting  of  all  the  Lombard  fchool,  the  bell  colourifl  of 
all  the  movitriid,  and  the  moil  eminent  tor  hiilories,  land- 
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{kips,  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Cadore  in  Friuli,  a 
province  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  1477,  being  de- 
fcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Vacelli.  At  ten 
years  of  age,  his  parents  lent  him  to  one  of  his  uncles  at 
Venice,  who,  obferving  in  him  an  inclination  to  painting, 
put  him  to  the  fchool  of  Giovanni  Bellino  ;  where  he  im- 
proved himfelf  more  by  the  emulation  that  was  between 
him  and  his  fellow  difciple  Giorgione,  than  by  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  his  mafter.  He  was  cenfured  indeed  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarruoti,  for  want  of  correftnefs  in 
defign  (a  fault  common  to  all  the  Lombard  painters,  who 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  the  antiques),  yet  that  defect 
was  abundantly  fupplied  in  all  other  parts  of  a  moil  accom- 
pliihed  artift.  He  made  three  feveral  portraits  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  who  honoured  him  with  knighthood, 
created  him  count  palatine,  made  all  his  defcendants 
gentlemen,  and  amgned  him  a  considerable  penfion  out  of 
the  chamber  at  Naples.  The  love  of  Charles  V.  for 
Titian  was  as  great,  as  that  of  Francis  I.  for  Leonardo  da 

<_> 

Vinci ;  and  many  particulars  of  it  are  recorded.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  emperor  one  day  took  up  a  pencil,  which 
fell  from  the  hand  of  this  artift,  who  was  then  drawing 
his  picture  ;  and  that,  upon  the  compliment  which  Titian 
made  him  on  this  occafion,  he  replied,  "  Titian  has 
"  merited  to  be  ferved  by  Ccefar."  In  fhort,  fome  lords 
of  the  emperor's  court,  not  being  able  to  conceal  their 
•jealoufy,  upon  the  preference  he  gave  of  Titian's  pcrfon. 
and  converfation  to  that  of  all  his  other  courtiers,  the 
emperor  freely  told  them,  "  that  he  could  never  want  a 
"  court  of  courtiers,  but  could  not  have  Titian  always 

j 

"  with  him."  Accordingly,  he  heaped  riches  on  him  ; 
and  whenever  he  lent  him  money,  which  was  ufually  a 
large  fum,  he  always  did  it  with  this  obliging  teftimony, 
that  "  his  defign  was  not  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his 
"  pictures,  becaufe  they  were  above  any  price."  He 
painted  allb  his  ion  Philip  II,  Solyman  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  two  popes,  three  kings,  two  empreires,  feveral 
queens,  and  a-lmoft  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  together  with 
the  famous  Ariolto  and  Peter  Aretine,  who  were  his 
intimate  friends.  Nay,  ib  great  was  the  name  and  repu- 
tation of  Titian,  that  there  was  hardly  a  perfon  of  any 
eminence  then  living  in  Europe,  from  whom  he  did 
not  receive  fome  particular  mark  of  elleem  :  and  besides, 
being  of  a  temper  wonderfully  obliging  and  generous, 
his  houfe  at  Venice  was  the  conilant  rendezvous  of 

Q.4  all 
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all  the  virtuofi  and  people  of  the  heft  cjualiiv.     H<"  v 
happy  in  the  conilitution  <-f  hi;  body,   that  he  liad  never- 
been    tick    till    the    year    i  ^76  ;    rind    then    hr    died   of  th-.» 
plague,    aged  ninety-nine,    a  very  nnc.-ominon  '  n    -i 

painter.      The  judgement  eiven    of    him    hv   chi   J'relnoy 
£-rt  '  is   this  :    **   Titian  s  he,    "  one   of  the   great 

tranflacfi     "  colourifts   who  was    ever    known.      I  Ic    deflirned    vitli 
by  Drydcn,  «  much  more  eaic  and  practice  than  Giorgionc.   Then-  aic 
1716,  Svo.    tl  to  ke  fcen  won;cn  ;iruj  children  of  his  hand,  which  are 
"  admirable  both  for  the  clefign  ana  colouring.     The  gnilo 
"  of  them  is  delicate,  charming,  and  noble,  with  a  certain 
"  pleaiing  negli  -.it  the  head-drefTes,  the  dnuv. -ics  and 

"  ornaments  of  habits,  which  are  wholly  pec  vo  him. 
"  As  for  the  figures  of  men,  he  hrs  defi  them  but 

*'  moderately  well.  There  arc  even  lorne  of  his  draperies 
*'  which  are  mean,  and  iavour  of  a  little  guito.  His 
"  painting  is  wonderfully  glowi:^,  fweet,  and  delicate.  He 
"  made  port:  .  were  extrcm-.-'v'  noble,  the  atti- 

"  tudes  of  them  being  very  grac  :fu]  diverfified,  and 

**  adorned  alter  a  very  becon.ing  ..utn  ...  No  man  tver 
**  painted  land{kip  with  ro  great  a  manner,  io  a 

'*  colouring,  and  with  iuch  :i  r:  emblance  of  nature.        •••r 
*'  eight  or  ten  years  fpace  he  copied  with  great  labour  and 
"  exactnefs  whatloever  he  undertook:    thereby  fo  make 
"  himfelf  an   eafy  way,    and   to    eflaSrlh    ionic   gene  --I 
*'  maxims  for  his  future  conduct.     Eef.des  the  excellent 
"  guflo  which  he  had  of  colours,  in  which  h          elled  all 
"  mortal  men,  he  perfectly  underflood  how  to  pive  every 
*'  thing  the  touches  which  were  more  fuitable  and  proper 
"  to    it,    fuch   as    diftinguifhed   them   from   each    other, 
"  and  which  gave  the  greateft  fpirit  and  the  nioft  of  truth,. 
64  The  pictures   which   he   made  in  his  beginning,    and 
"  in  the  declenfion  of  his  age,    are  of  a  dry  and  mean 
6<  manner.       He  lived  ninety-nine  years.      His  difciples 
ic  were  Paulo  Veronefe,    Giacomo  Tmtoret,  Giacomo  dp 
"  Ponte  BaiTano,  and  his  fons." 

It  would  be  beyond  our  purpofe  to  enter  into  an  enu- 
meration of  the  performances  of  this  celebrated  artift;  but 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  French  king's  collection 
is  a  picture  of  Titian  and  his  miftrefs ;  fhc  is  repreiented 
as  having  been  combing  her  hair,  with  a  fmall  phial  in  her 
hand;  and  he  in  multiplying  her  portrait  by  the  affiftance 
of  two  minors,  an  expreffion  of  fondneis  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. Van  Dyck  has  alfo  given  us  a  very  capital  etch- 
ing after  another  picture  of  Titian  and  his  miftrefs :  he 
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appears  in  it  very  old,  with  his  right-hand  placed  on  her 
belly;  and  the  lady,  who  is  retting  her  left  arm  on  a  box, 
in  which  is  a  death's  head,  feenis  by  the  verfes  under  the 
print  [A],  to  have  died  in  child  -bed. 

Titian,  left  behind  him  two  ibr^  and  a  brother,  of  whom 
Pomponio,  the  ekieft,  was  a  cler^yman^  and  well  pre- 
ferred. Koratio,  the  youngell,  painted  ir-vrrai  pourtrairs, 
which  miglic  {land  in  competition  with  thofe  of  his  father. 
He  was  ian.ioi.v3  alia  for  many  hiftory  pieces,  which  he 
made  at'  -'ice,  in  concurrence  with  Paul  Veronefe  and 
Tmtorer.  t  bewitched  at  Jail  with  chymiftry,  and  the 

hopes  of  finding  the  philofopher's  ftone,   he  laid  aiicle  the 
pencil;   and  having  reduced  what  he  got  by  his  father  into 
iinoak,   an.:l  died  of  the  plague  in  the  fame  year  with  him. 
Francdco  Vecelli,   Titian's  brother,   was  trained  to  arms 
in  the  Italian  wars  ;  but  peace  being  reftored,  applied  him- 
felf  afterwards   to  painting.     He  became  fo  great  a  pro- 
ficient in  it,  that  Titian  grew  jealous  of  him  ;  and  fearing, 
left  in  time  he  mould  ecliple  his  reputation,  fent  him  upon 
pretended   builnefs    to   Ferdinand  king   of  the  Romans. 
Afterwards    he    fell    into    another    profemon,     and    made 
cabinets  of  ebony  adorned  with  figures  ;  which,  however, 
did  not  hinder  him  from  painting  now  and  then  a  pour- 
trait  for  a  friend. 

[A]  Ecco  il  belveder  !   6  che  felice  vero   ntratto  del  unico  Titiano  Ant. 

forte  !  Van  Dyck. 

Che  la  fruttifera  putto  in  vent  re  porte.  Under  another  copy  of  this,  \ve  have 

Ma  ch'ella  portc,  6  me  !  vita  et  morte  feen, 

piano  Ecce  viro  qu?e  grata  fuo  eft,  nee  pul- 

Demonftro  1'arte  del  tragico  Titiano.  chnor  ulla  ; 

Al  molte  illulh'e,  magnifico  &  of-  Pignora  configni  ventre  pudico  gerit. 

fervandiirimo    Sig.    il  Sig.    Luca   van  Sed  tamen  an  vivens  an  mortuus  p:<Sa 

Uffel,  in  fegno  d'aftecHone  et  inclina-  tabeila  ; 

tione   aurorevole,    como    Patrono    et  Hs;c  magni  Titian:  arts  portana'a  rc- 

an^.'co    fuo   dedicate  il  iert, 


TIT  LEY   (WALTER),   Efq;   a  polite  fcholar,    re- 
ceived   his   education    at  Weftminfter-ichool,    where    he 
was  much  befriended  by  Bp.  Atterbnry,  vrho  chofe  him 
for  his  ion's  tutor,    in  winch   capacity  he  reiided  in  the 
Bifhop's   family  about  the  time  of  the  fuppofed  plot  it\ 
1722.     From  Weftminiler  Mr.  Titlcy  went  oifta  Trinitv 
college,  Cambridge,  in   which  lie  for  mr,i\\  years  held  the 
lay-fellowlhip  founded  for  a  civilian.      He  was  early  in  life 
lent  envoy   extraordinary    to    the    court   of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  died,  after  a  long  reiidence,  very  highly  eftcerri.ed 
pn  account  of  his  many  auilabk  qualities.    Of  his  produc- 

tions. 
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2-  tions  as  an  author,  which  were  rather  little  elegant  trifles 
than  elaborate  performances,  a  good  fpecimen  may  be 
ieen  in  his  celebrated  "  Imitation  of  Horace,"  Book  IV. 
Ode  2.  And  fome  of  his  Latin  verfes  are  in  the  "  Re- 
"  liquire  Galcaiuu."  He  bequeathed  a  fum  of  money  to  the 
imiverlity  of  Cambridge,  part  of  which  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  buildings.  This  fum  in  1768,  when  Sir 
James  Marriot,  mafier  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  vice-chancel- 
lor, was  voted  to  erecl  a  Mulic-room,  of  which  a  plan  was 
engraved  to  folicit  a  further  aid  from  contributions,  but 
failed  of  fuccefs.  It  would  have  given  us  pleafure  to  have 
given  more  particular  memoirs  of  this  ingenious  gentle- 
man, of  whom  fo  little  in  the  biographical  way  has  yet 
been  faid.  His  character  mall  be  given  in  the  words  of  an 
intelligent  Prelate:  "  Among  the  contemporaries  with 
44  Bp.  Newton  at  Weftminftet  were  many  who  made  after- 
•/faunfclf.  "  wards  a  diilinguiihed  figure  in  the  world.  Among  thefe 
*'  the  Bilhop  particularly  notices  Walter  Titley,  a  very 
"  ingenious  young  man,  at  firft  Secretary  to  the  embaffy 
"  at  Turin,  afterwards  for  many  years  his  Majefty's 
"  Envoy  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  During  the  time 
"  that  he  was  King's  fcholar,  he  lived  with  Bilhop  Atter- 
"  bury  as  tutor  to  his  fon,  and  his  tafle  and  learning  were 
"  much  improved  by  the  Biihop's  converfation.  His  plan 
44  of  life,  as  laid  down  by  himfelf,  was,  to  profecute  his 
il  itudics  at  Cambridge  till'he  ihould  be  thirty,  from  thirty 
"  to  iixry  to  be  employed  in  public  bufinefs,  at  fixty  to 
retire  and  return  to  college,  for  which  purpofe  he  would 
keep  his  fellowihip.  This  plan  he  nearly  purfued  ;  he 
*'  kept  his  feliowihip;  he  /efigned  his  public  employment ; 
*'  but,  inftead  of  returning  to  college,  where  in  a  great 
41  meafure  there  was  a  new  fociety,  and.  few  or  none  were 
4<  left  of  his  own  age  and  landing,  he  remained  at  Copen- 
41  hagen,  where,  by  his  long  residence,  he  was  in  a  man- 
fi  ner  naturalized,  and  there  lived  and  died,  greatly  re- 
i4  fpecleci  and  lamented  by  all  ranks  of  peopk 


t.  . 
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TODD    (Hur;n),   D.  D.   born  at  Blencow  in  Cum- 

CorreVo?-   beriarid,  became  a  poor  fcholar  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 

rfence';         in  1072,   afterwards  a  poor  ferving  child,   and  when  B.  A. 

[[S-       taberdar  of  that  houfe.     He  was  elected  fellow  of  Univer- 


p.  287.  fay  Cp]iege  ?  pec.  23,  1678  ;  and  proceeding  M.  A.  July  2, 
1679,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Smith,  Bp.  of  Carlifle;  one 
of  the  four  Canon  refidentiaries  of  Carlifle  in  1685  ;  and 
tlie  fame  ycai  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stnn\vix.  He 

accumulated 
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accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D.  Dec.  12,  1692. 
By  a  petition  prefented  to  the  Houle  of  Commons  by 
Dr.  Todd,  requelling  to  be  heard  by  counfel  before  the 
bill,  "  to  avoid  doubts  and  queftions  touching  ftatutes,  &;c.'B 
fhould  pafs,  it  appears  that  <e  the  Biihop  of  Carlifle  [Dr. 
"  NicolfonJ  had  cited  the  Dean  and  Chapter  before 
"  him  in  his  vifitation  held  at  Carlifle  in  September  1707, 
•*'  and  exhibited  articles  of  enquiry  againfl  them  ;  and  the 
"  petitioner  appeared,  and  entered  his  proteftagain.il  the 
*'  Bifhop's  power,  being  informed,  the  right  of  local  viii- 
-*'  tor  was  in  the  Crown;  but  the  faid  Bifhop,  in  an  illegal 
"  manner,  fufpended  the  Petitioner  al  officio  ct  bcnefcio, 
"  and  afterwards  excommunicated  him."  The  a-pprehcn- 
fions  of  Dr.  Todd  were,  that,  if  the  bill  Ihould  pals,  it 
would  "  fubject  him  to  farther  enquiries  and  arbitrary 
*'  cenfures  of  the  Bimop  in  his  viiitations."  The  bill 
pafTcd  the  Commons,  with  fome  amendments,  March  17, 
and  received  the  roval  aiTent  March  20,  1707-8.  His 

*  ^ 

publications  are,  "  The  defcription  of  Sweden,  1680,'* 
folio  ;  4t  An  account  of  a  Salt-fpring  and  another  medi- 
*'  cinal  fpring  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Weare,  or  Ware, 
*c  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  1684,"  Phil,  Trani. 
N°  163;  and  •<  The  life  of  Phocion,  1684."  He  left 
alfo  in  MS.  *'  Notitia  Ecclefiae  Cathedralis  Carlioleniis  : 
"  una  cum  Catalogo  Priorum,  dum  Conventualis  erat,  & 
(t  Decanorum  &  Canonicorum  quum  Coilegiata.  Notitia 
*'  Prioratus  de  Wedderhall ;  cum  Catalogo  omnium  Bene- 
ct  facloruin  qui  ad  ambas  has  facras  JEdes  ilruendas,  do- 
<tf  tandas,  &  ornandas,  pecuniam,  terras  6c  ornamenta, 
"  vel  aliqua  alia  beneficia,  pie  &  munificc  contulerunt." 
Thefe  two  were  written  in  1688,  and  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlifle.  He  left 
alfo  in  MS.  ;-  A  Hiilory  of  the  Diocefe  of  Carlifle,  con- 
"  raining  an  account  of  the  Pariihes,  Abbeys,  Nunne- 
"  ries,  Churches,  Monuments,  Epitaphs,  Coats  of  Arms, 
*'  Founders,  Benefactors,  &c.  with  a  perfedl  catalogue 
"  of  the  Bifhops,  Priors,  Deans,  Chancellors,  Arch-* 
<c  deacons,  Prebendaries,  and  of  all  rectors  and  vicars  of 
"  the  ieveral  Pariihes  in  the  laid  Diocefe,  1689." 

"OLAND   (JOHN),    a  very  famous  Enlifh  writer,  DCS  Mai- 
was  born,   Nov  30,    1670,   in  the  moll  northen  peninfula ^cauxts Life 

of  Ireland,  in  the  ifthmus  of  which  Hands  Londondcrrv.  °'  Jol*nd* 

H.        «-*•.       -fi-  ,  .  |Tf tlXCd   tO 

jLlinitian  name  was  Janus  Junius  ;   but,   the  hovs  at  t|u:  Hi-it 

fchool  making  a  jell  of  it,  the  mailer  ordered  him  to  be  volume  * 

called 
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iv.and,       "  liis  cradle  in  the  oroileft  fuperftition  and  idolatry;  but 

Kwov'otomes  "  (*  •  to  nia^-  '''s  mvn  rcafon,  and  fuch  as 

**  made  ule  «!'  theirs,   the  happy  inliniments  of  liis  CQII- 

lar.d'sT.o-   "  verfion  —  for    lie   was    not   fixtcer.    years    old    \vhcn    he 

Katrine-     "  ^vame  as  xealous  againft  Popery,  as  he  ever  fince  con- 

ton's  works.  "  tinued."     Some  have   affirmed,    I'hat  his  father  was   a 

lVefr.ce  to    pOpiih  prieft  ;  and  he  has  been  abufcd  by  abbot  Tilladet, 

)  hifhop  Huetius,  and  others,  on  account  of  his  fuppoied 

li.pus."1        illegitimacy  ;  but  the  contrary  is  notorious,  and  hath  been 

Apology      certified  m  print. 

Toiand'  From   the   fchool  at  Redcaille   near  Londonderrv,    he 

P.  16,  1697.  went  in  1687  to  the  college  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
after  three  years  ft  ay  there,  vifited  the  univerlity  of  Edin- 
ktfrgh>  where  he  was  created  mailer  of  arts  in  June  1690, 
licMr.Huet,  and  received  the  ufual  diploma  or  certificate  from  the  pro- 
fur  diverfesfeilors.  He  then  went  back  to  Glafgow,  where  he  made 
a  iliort  ftay,  and  intended  to  have  returned  to  Ireland; 
philolo-  but  he  altered  his  mind,  and  came  into  England,  "  where 
ie.  -Hnc-tt  ne  ]jyec|  'm  as  good  Protcllant  families  as  any  in  trie 
eotartus  "  kingdom,  till  he  went  to  the  famous  university  of  Ley- 
de  rebus  ad  "  den  in  Holland,  to  perfect  his  itudies."  There  he  was 
romperti-  generouilv  fupDorted  bv  fonie  eminent  Diffcnters  in  Ewr- 

»  ,  .  --  !  i  '  i  nTi  s          *-^  J  j  O 

Apology',    ^anc^'  wno  ^iac^  conceived  great  hopes  from  his  uncommon 
p.  xj/        parts,  and  might  natter  thernfelves  that  in  time  he  would 
be  ferviceable  to  them  in  the  quality  of  a  minifter  ;  for  he 
had  lived  in  their  communion  ever  iince  he  forfook  Popery* 
as  he  himielf  owns  in  efFeft  in  his  "  Apology."    In  1692, 
Mr.  Daniel  Williams,  a  Diflentjhg  miniiler,  having  pub- 
limed  a  book  intituled,   "  Gofpel  truth  ftated  and  vincli- 
"  cated,"  Mr.  Toiand  fent  it  to  the  author  of  the  "  Bib- 
*'  liotheque  univerfelle,"  and  defired  him  to  give  an  abllraft 
of  it  in  that  journal:  at  the  fame  time  he  related  to  him  the 
hiilorv  of  that  book,  and  of  the  controverfy  it  referred  to. 
The    iournalift   complied   with   his   requeft  ;    and   to   the 
abilracl  of  Mr.  Williams's  book  lie  prefixed  the  letter  hs 
B'bV:oih.      received  from  Mr.  Toiand,  whom  he  ftyles  "  fludent  in 

vnivetf.         ,,    •>•    •    •  .      •» 
.XXIH.  "  divinity.1 


tom 


. 
P.  505.  After  having  fojourned  about  two  years  at  Leyden,  he 

came  back  into  England,  and  foon  after  went  to  Oxford, 
where,  betides  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  public  library.  He  collected  materials 
upon  various  fubjects,  and  cornpofed  fome  pieces  ;  among 

others, 
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Others,  a  Differtation  to  prove  the  received  hiftofy  of  the 
tragical  death  of  Regulus,   a  fable.     He  began  likewife  a 
work  of  greater  coilfequence,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
fhew,  that  there  are  no  myfteries  in  the  Chriftian  religion; 
but  he  left  Oxford  in  1695,  before  it  was  flnilhed,  and 
went  to  London,  where  he  published  in  the  next  year  in 
121110,    with  this  title,    "  Chriftianity   not  mvfter'ious  :" 
or,    "  A  treati fe  mewing,    that  there   is  nothing  in  the 
*4  Gofpel  contrary  to  reafon,  nor  above  it,  and  that  no 
<e  Chriftian  doctrine  can  be  properly  called  a  myftery." 
For  the    foundation    of  this   proportion,    Mr.    Toland 
defines  myftery,  as  he  fays  it  is  always  ufed  in  the  New 
Teftament,  to  be  a  thing  intelligible 'in  itfelf,   but  which 
could   not  be  known  without  a  fpecial  revelation  ;    and 
ibme  divines  of  great  name  have  admitted  this  fenfe  of  the 
word  for  the  true  one,  and  have  contended  on  the  fame 
footing,    that  there   is   nothing   in  the   New   Teftament 
cither  againit  or  above  reafon.     But  though  this  doctrine 
may  have  been  avowed  in  later  times,  nnce  a  freer  ufe  of 
reafon  has   been  countenanced  and  eftabiiihed,    it  would 
not  pals  in  Mr.  Toland's  days  :  and  therefore  his  treatife 
was  no  looner  abroad,  than  the  public  were  verv  much ' 
alarmed  and  feveral  books  came  out  againft  it.     It  was 
even  preferred  by  the  grand-jury  of  Middlefex  ;  but  thole 
preferments  have  rarely  any  other  effect  than  to  make 
a  book  fell  the  better,  by  publiming  it  more  effefluallr 
to  the  world,-  and  tempting  the  curiofity  of  men,   who 
-are  naturally  inclined  to  pry  into  what  is  "forbidden  them. 
This  book  being  lent  by  the  London  bookfellers  into 
Ireland,    made  no  lefs    noife  there   than  it  had  made  in 
England  ;  and  the  clamour  was  much  increafed,  when  he 
went  thither  himfelf  in  1697.     Many  particulars  concern-  Lock1-, 
ing  this  affair  are  related  in  the  correfpondence  between  works- 
Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  which,  as  they  will  ferve  V°K1 
allb  to  illuftrate  the  temper  and  chara&ef  of  Mr.  Toland 
himfelf,    who  was   certainly   a  very   extraordinary   man. 
iliall  on  that  account  be  tranfcribed  the  more  minutely. 
In  a  letter,  dated  Dublin,  April  the  6th,  1697,  Mr.  Moly- 
neux writes  thus  to  Mr.  Locke;    "  In  my  lair  to  you, 
1  there  was  a  paflage  relating  to  the  author  of  4  Chriftianity 
'  notmyfterious/     I  did  not  then  think  that  he  was  i(, 
•  near  me  as  within  the  bounds  of  this  city  ;  but  I  find 
lince  that  he  is  come  over  hither,    and  have  had  tl-c 
favour  of  a  vilit  from  him.     I  now  underftand,   as  I  in- 
*'  tj mated  to  you,  that  he  was  born  in  this  connfry  •  but 

"  that 
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44  that  he  hath  been  a  great  while  abroad,  and  his  educa- 
'•  tion  was  for  fome  time  under  the  great  Le  Clcrc.     But 
*'  that  for  which  I  can  never  honour  him  too  much,  is 
"  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  to  you,  and  the  refpcft 
4i  which  on  all  occafions  he  expreffes  for  you.     I  propofe 
*'  a  great  deal  of  iatisfaction  in  his  canverfation  :   I  take 
44  him  to  be  a  candid  free-thinker,    and  a  good  fcholar. 
"  But  there  is  a  violent  fort  of  fpirit  that  reigns  here, 
*'  which  begins  already  to  mew  itfelf  againil  him,  and,  I 
44  believe,  will  increafe  daily  ;  for  I  find  the  clergy  alarmed 
"  to  a  mighty  degree  againil  him;  and  lafl  Sunday  he  had 
"  his  welcome  to  this  city,  by  hearing  himfelf  harangued 
"  againil  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a  prelate  of  this  country." 
In  a  letter,  dated  May  the  30!,  Mr.  Locke  replies  to  Mr. 
Molyneux  :   "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  gentleman  does 
"  me  the  favour  to  fpeak  well  of  me  on  that  fide  the  water; 
"  I  never  deferved  other  of  him,  but  that  he  mould  always 
44  have  done  fo  on  this.     If  his  exceeding  great  value  of 
"  himfelf  do  not  deprive  the  world  of  that  ufefulnefs,  that 
44  his  parts,  if  rightly  conducted,  might  be  of,  I  mall  be 
"  very  glad. — I  always  value  men  of  parts  and  learning, 
"  and  1  think  I  cannot  do  too  much  in  procuring  them 
44  friends  and  alliilance  :  but  there  may  happen  occafions 
"  that  may  make  one  flop  one's  hand  ;   and  it  is  the  hopes 
"  young  men  give,  of  what  ufe  they  will  make  of  their 
44  parts,  which  is  to  me  the  encouragement  of  being  con- 
44  cerned  for  them:    but  if  vanity  increafes  with  age,    I 
44  always  fear,  whither  it  will  lead  a  man.     I  fay  this  to 
44  you,  becaufe  you  are  my  friend,  for  whom  I  have  no 
44  referves,  and  think  I  ought  to  talk  freely,  where  you 
44  enquire,  and  poffibly  may  be  concerned  ;  but  I  fay  it  to 
4'  you  alone,  and  defire  it  may  go  no  farther.     For  the 
c4  man  I  wiih  very  well,  and  could  give  you,  if  it  needed, 
4*  proofs  that  I  do  fo,  and  therefore  1  defire  you  to  be  kind 
4'  to  him  ;  but  I  muil  leave  it  to  your  prudence  in  what 
"  way,  and  how  far.     If  his  carriage  with  you  gives  you 
4C  the  promifes  of  a  Heady  ufeful  man,  I  know  you  will  be 
"  forward  enough  of  yourfelf,   and  I  mall  be  very  glad  of 
44  it ;  for  it  will  be  his  fault  alone,  if  he  prove  not  a  very 
*£  valuable  man,,  and  have  not  you  for  his  friend."     Mr, 
Molyneux  thanks  Mr.  Locke  for  thefc  hints  concerning 
Mr.  'Poland,   in  a  letter  dated  May  the  2 7th,  and  fays, 
that  "  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  apprehenfions  he  had 
4*  conceived  of  him.     Truly,"  lays  he,  to  be  free,   I  do 
44  not  think  his  management,  fince  he  came  into  this  city, 
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<c  has  been  fo  prudent.  He  has  raifed  againft  him  the 
<e  clamours  of  all  parties  ;  and  this  not  fo  much  by  his 
ic  difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unfeafonable  way  of  dif- 
**  courfing,  propagating,  and  maintaining  it.  Coffee- 
"  houles  and  public  tables  are  not  proper  places  for  ferious 
"  difcourfes,  relating  to  the  moft  important  truths  :  but 
<c  when  alfo  a  tincture  of  vanity  appears  in  the  whole 
<c  courfe  of  a  man's  converfation,  it  difgufts  many  that 
*c  may  otherwife  have  a  due  value  for  his  parts  and  learn- 
"  ing. — Mr.  Toland  alfo  takes  here  a  great  liberty  on  all 
"  occafions,  to  vouch  your  patronage  and  friendfhip, 
"  which  makes  many,  that  rail  at  him,  rail  alfo  at  you.  I 
61  believe  you  will  not  approve  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
"  to  judge,  by  your  making  him  off,  in  your  letter  to  the 
"  bifhop  of  Worcefter." 

Stillingfleet  biihop  of  Worcefter,  in  his  "  Vindication  of 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  had  taken  occaiion  to  ani- 
madvert on  Mr.  Toland's   "  Chriftianity  not  myfterious;" 
and,   as  he  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Toland  had  borrowed  fome 
principles  from  Mr.  Locke's  "  Elfay  on  human  underftand- 
"ing,"  in  fupport  of  his  heretical  doctrines,    he  beftowed 
fome  animadverfions  alfo  on  that  work.     This,  and  Mr. 
Toland's   perfifting  to   reprefcnt  him  as   his  patron  and 
friend,  together  with  his  very  exceptionable  conduct,  made 
Mr.  Locke  renounce  all  regard  for  him,  and  almoft  difclaim 
the  little  countenance  he  had  given  him.     To  this  purpofe 
he  expreifes  himfelf,   in  a  letter  dated  the  i.5th  of  June  : 
64  As  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  think  my  friendly 
<c  admonimments  may  be  of  advantage  for  his   conduct: 
*'  hereafter,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  he  is  a  man  to  whom  I 
"  never  writ  in  my  life ;   and,   I  think,   I  mall  not  now 
"  begin  :    and  as  to  his  conduct,   it  is  what  I  never  fo 
"  much  as  fpoke  to  him  of;  that  is  a  liberty  to  be  taken 
only  with  friends  and  intimates,  for  whofe  conduct  one 
is  mightily  concerned,  and  in  whole  affairs  one  interefts 
himfelf.     I  cannot  but  wifh  well  to  all  men  of  parts 
and    learning,    and    be   ready  to  afford   them   all    the 
civilities  and  good  offices  in  my  power  :  but  there  muft 
be  other  qualities  to  bring  me  to  a  friendfhip,  and  unite 
me  in  thofe  ftricter  ties  of  concern ;  for  I  put  a  great 
deal  of  difference  betxveen  thofe  whom  I  thus    receive 
into  my  heart  and  affection,  and  thofe  whom  I  receive 
into  my  chamber,  and  do  not  treat  there  with  a  perfect: 
ftrangenefs.     I  perceive  you  think  yourfelf  under  fome 
**  obligation  of  peculiar  refpect  to  that  perfon,  upon  the 
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4k  account  of  my  recommendation  to  you;   but  ccrtainir 
t;  this  omies  from  nothing  but  your  over-great  tendenu 
"  to  oblige  me.      For  if  I  did  \\ commend  him,  you  will 
"  find  it  was  only  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  for  his 
"  age  ;  hut  \\ithout  any  intention  that  they  Ihould  be  of  any 
"  other  confequence,    or  lend  you  any  farther,    than  the 
*'  other  cjucililies   v;u  fhall  find  in  him  lha.ll  recommend 
"  him   to  you  :    and   therefore   whatiocver   you   lhall,    or 
*'  lhall  'not   do,   for  him,  1  Ihail  no  way  intereft  myfelf 
*'  in."     At  that  time  Mr.  Peter  Brown,  fenior  fellow  of 
"Trinity-college  near  Dublin,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Cork, 
publimed  a  piece  againll:  Mr.  Toland's  book,  which  Mr. 
Molyneux  lent  to  Mr.  Locke,  with  a  letter  dated  the  2Oth 
of   )uiv  :   "  The  author,"  fays  he,   "  is  my  acquaintance  ; 
"  but  t\vo  things  I  mall  never  forgive  in  his  book  :  one  is 
k'  the  foul  language  and  opprobrious  names  he  gives  Mr; 
<c  Toland  ;  the  other  is  upon  fever al  occalions  calling  in 
tl  the  aid  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  delivering  Mr.  Toland 
44  up  to  fecular  punifhment.      This  indeed   is   a  killing 
*'  argument ;  but  fome  will  be  apt  to  fay,  that  where  the 
"  ftrength  of  his  realoning  failed  him,  there  he  flies  to  the 
**  ftrenyth  of  the  fworcl."    At  length  the  ftorm  role  to  that 
height  that  Mr.  Toland  was  forced  to  flee  from  Ireland  ; 
and  the  account  which  Mr.  Molyneux  gives  of  the  manner 
of  it,  in  a  letter  dated  the   nth  of  September,  is  really 
melancholy,  and  would  excite  pity,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
u  membrance,   that  men  through  pure  vanity  bring  thefe 
evils  upon  themfelves.     "  Mr.  Toland  is  at  laft  driven  out 
*•  of  our  kingdom  :  the  poor  gentleman,  by  his  imprudent 
"  management,  had  railed  iuch  an  univerlal  outcry,  that  it 
*'  was   even   dangerous  for  a  man  to  have  been  known 
"  once  to  converge  with  him.     This  made  all  wary  men 
"  of  reputation  decline  feeing  him,  inlomuch  that  at  laft 
"  he  wanted  a  meal's  meat,  as  I  am  told,  and  none  would 
"  admit  him  to  their  tables.     The  little  ftock  of  money 
"  which  he  brought  into  this  country  being  exhaufted,  lie 
"  fell  to  borrowing  from  any  one  that  would  lend  him  half 
41  a  crown  ;    and   ran  in  debt  for  his  wigs,    cloaths,   and 
**  lodging,  as  I  am  informed.     And  laft  of  all,  to  com- 
"  plete  his  hardships,    the   parliament  fell  on  his  book* 
*'  voted  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  ordered 
"  the  author  to  be  taken  into  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at 
**  arms,   and  to  be  proiecuted  by  the  attorney- general  at 
"  law.     Hereupon  he  is  fled  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  none 
*"  here  knows  where  he  has  direcled-his  ccurie."     Many 
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in  England  approved  this  conduct  in  the  Irifh  parliament ; 
and  Dr.  South  in  particular  was  fo  highly  pleafcd  with  it, 
that  he  complimented  the  archbiihop  of  Dublin  upon  it, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  third  volume  of  "  Sermons,"  printed 
in  1698.  After  having  condemned  our  remiimefs  here  in 
England,  for  bearing  with  Dr.  Sherlock,  whofe  notions 
of  the  Trinity  he  charges  with  herefy,  he  adds,  "but,  on 
"  the  contrary,  among  you,  when  a  certain  Mahometan 
"  Chriftian  (no  new  thing  of  late)  notorious  for  his  blaf- 
"  phemous  denial  of  the  myiteries  of  our  religion,  and  his 
"  infufferable  virulence  againft  the  whole  Chriftian  prieft- 
"  hood,  thought  to  have  found  fhelter  among  you,  the 
'•  parliament  to  their  immortal  honour  prefently  fent  him 
"  packing,  and,  without  the  help  of  a  faggot,  foon  made  the 
"  kiii2;dom  too  hot  for  him." 

O 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Toland  was  in  London,  he  publifned 
an  apologetical  account  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  in 
Ireland,  intituled,  "An  Apology  for  Mr. Toland,  &c.  1697  ;'* 
and  was  fo  little  difcouraged  with  what  had  happened  to 
him  there,  that  'lie  continued  to  write  and  publifh  his 
thoughts  on  all  fubje&s,  without  regarding  in  the  leafl 
who  might,  or  who  might  not,  be  offended  at  him.  He 
had  publifhed,  in  1696,  "  A  Difcourfe  upon  Coins,"  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Italian  of  fignior  Bernardo  Davanzait,  a 
gentleman  of  Florence :  he  thought  this  feafonable, 
when  clipping  was  become,  as  it  has  been  fince,  a  national 
grievance,  and  feveral  methods  were  propofed  to  remedy 
it.  In  1698,  after  the  peace  of  Ryiwic,  there  arofe  a  great 
difpute  among  the  politicians,  concerning  the  forces  to  be 
kept  on  foot  for  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  the  nation.  Many 
pamphlets  coming  out  on  that  fubject,  feme  for,  others 
againft,  a  ftanding  army,  Mr.  Toland  propofed  to  reform 
the  militia,  in  a  pamphlet  intituled,  c*  The  Militia  re- 
"  formed,  &c."  The  fame  year,  1698,  he  publifhed 
"  The  Life  of  Milton,"  which  was  prefixed  to  Milton's 
profe  works,  then  collected  in  three  volumes  folio;  and 
fomething  he  had  afferted  in  this  life  concerning  the  "  Icon 
"  Bafilike,"  which  he  treats  as  a  fpurious  production,  being 
reprefented  by  Dr.  Blackall,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Exeter, 
as  affe£ting  the  writings  of  the  NcwTeftament,  Mr.  Toland 
vindicated  himfelf  in  a  piece  called,  "Amyntor;  or,  A 
"  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  1699,"  8vo.  This  Amyntor 
however  did  not  give  iuch  fatisfa&ion,  but  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  and  others  thought  it  necefiary  to  animadvert  on  it. 
The  fame  vear  1690,  he  publifhed,  "  The  Memoirs  of 
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"  Denzil  lord  Holies,  baron  of  Ifield  in  Suflex,  from  th* 
"  year  1641  to  1648,"  from  a  manufcript  communicated  to 
him  by  the  late  duke  of  NewcafUe,  who  was  one  of  his 
patrons  and  bcnefaftors. 

In  1700  he  publifhed  Harrington's  "  Oceana"  and  other 
works,  with  his  life  in  folio  ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
came  out  a  pamphlet  intitled,  "  Clito,  a  poem  on  the 
4i  force  of  eloquence."  In  this  piece,  under  the  character 
of  Adcilidsemon,  which  figniies  unfuperftitious,  he  promifes 
in  effect  not  to  leave  off  writing  till  he  had  detected  kna- 
very and  impofture  of  every  kind.  In  1701  he  publifhed 
two  political  pieces,  one  called  "  The  Art  of  governing  by 
*(  parties ;"  the  other  u  Proportions  for  uniting  the  two 
*'  Eaft  India  companies."  The  fame  year,  being  informed 
that  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  impious,  heretical,  and  immoral  books, 
and  that  his  "  A  my  n  tor"  was  under  their  confideration,  he- 
wrote  two  letters  to  Dr.  Hooper,  the  prolocutor,  either  to 
give  fuch  fatisfaftion  as  fhourd  induce  them  to  ilop  their 
proceedings,  or  dcfiring  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
before  they  palled  any  cenfure  on  his  writings ;  but  hs- 
;  /aid  not  obtain  his  requeft. 

Upon  the  pacing  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  in  June  170-1, 
for  fettling  the  crown,  after  the  deceafe  of  king  William 
and  the  princefs  Anne,  and  for  default  of  their  ifTue,  upon 
the  princefs  Sophia,  ele&refs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants,  Mr.  Toland  pub- 
lifhed his  fc<:  Anglia  libera,  or,  The  limitation  and  fuc- 
"  ceiiion  of  the  crown  of  England  explained  and  afTerted, 
<c  £cc.?'  8vo  ;  and  when,  the  eari  of  Macclesfied  was  fent  to 
Hanover  with  this  aft,  our  author  attended  him.  He  pre- 
fented  his  4i  Anglia  libera"  to  her  electoral  highnefs,  and 
:.  ?  nrft  who  had  the  honour  of  killing  her  hand  upon 

•2  aft  of  fucceiSbn.  The  earl  recommended  him  par- 
ticularly to  her  highnefs,  and  he  ftayed  there  five  or  fix 
is  ;  and  on  his  departure  he  was  prefented  with  gold 
medals  arid  piclures  of  the  eleftrefs  dowager,  the  elector, 
the  Lg  :ice,  and  the  queen  of  Pruffia.  He  tlien 

n-dc  an  txcuriion  to  tlie  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  had  a 
renr  ie  converfaticn  with  M.  Beaufobre,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  religion,  vn  the  prefence  of  the  queen  cf  Prufiia. 
-•re  communicated  an  account  cf  it  to  the  authors 
of  the  "  Bibliotheqne  Gernianique,"  who  printed  it  in  that 
journal;  and  from  thence  we  learn,  that  it  was  concerning 
the  anthori-tv  of  the  bocks  of  the  T'e-v  Teftament,  whkh 
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Mr.  Tcland  with  his  ufual  fufficiency,  as  is  obferved, 
undertook  to  queflion  and  invalidate.  On  the  nth  of 
November  the  fame  year,  1701,  a  proclamation  was 
iiTued  out,  for  diflblving  the  preient  parliament,  and  calling 
another  to  meet  in  December.  While  the  candidates  were 
making  interefl  in  their  refpedtive  countries,  Mr.  Toland 
publifhed  the  following  advertifement  in  the  Pofl-man  : 
"  There  having  been  a  public  report,  as  if  Mr.  Toland 
"  flood  for  Blechingly  in  Surry,  it  is  thought  fit  to  adver- 
ct  tife,  that  Sir  Robert  Clayton  has  given  his  interefl  in 
46  that  borough  to  an  eminent  citizen,  and  that  Mr, 

O 

"  Toland  hath  no  thoughts  of  (landing  there  or  any  where 
"  elfe,"  This  advertifement  afforded  matter  of  pleafantry 
to  an  anonymous  writer,  who  publiihed  a  little  pamphlet 
intituled,  ;£  Modeftymiflaken  :  or,  A  letter  to  Mr.  Toland, 
"  upon  his  declining  to  appear  in  the  enfuing  parliament." 
In  1702  he  publiihed  thre'e  pieces,  "  Paradoxes  of  ilate, 
"  &c."  in  410;  "  Reafcns  for  addreffing  his  majeily  to  in- 
"  vite  into  England  the  elect refs  dowager  and  elector  of 
"  Hanover;"  and  "  Vindicius  liberius,  or,  A  defence  of 
"  himfelf  againfl  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  and 
"  others."  After  the  publication  of  this  book,  Mr.  Toland 
went  to  the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  where  he  was 
received  verygracioufjy  bv  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  by  the 
queen  of  Prufiia,  both  ladies  of  great  wit,  judgement,  and 
knowledge,  and  who  delighted  in  convening  with  men  of 
learning  and  penetration,  \vhofe  notions  were  new  or  un- 
common. He  had  the  honour  to  be  often  admitted  to  their 
conversation ;  and,  as  he  made  a  longer  ftay  at  Berlin  than, 
at  Hanover,  fo  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  waiting 
upon  the  queen,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  afking  him  quef- 
tions,  and  hearing  his  paradoxical  opinions.  After  his  re- 
turn therefore  into  England,  he  publifhed  in  1704  feme 
philofophical  letters;  three  of  which  were  inicribed  to  Se- 
rena, meaning  the  queen  of  Piuffia,  who,  he  affures  us, 
was  pleafed  to  aik  his  opinion  concerning  the  fubjecl:  of 
them.  The  title  runs  thus  :  "  Letters  to  Se-ena,  con- 
"  taining,  i.  The  origin  and  force  of  prejudices  ;  2. 
"  The  hiflory  of  the  foul's  immortality  among  the  hea- 
"  thens.  3.  '1  he  origin  of  idolatry,  and  icafons  of 
"  heathen? im ;  as  alfo,  4-  A  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
"  Holland,  (hewinff  Spinoza's  fvflem  of  phiiofonhy  to 

r* 

li  be  without  any  principle  or  foundation,  5.  Motion  ef- 
<{  fential  to  matter,  in  anlv.'er  to  Ibme  remark x  by  a  noble 
"  friend  on  the  confutation  of  Spinoza.  To  which  is 
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*'  prefixed  a  preface,  declaring  the  feveraloccafions  of  writing 
c*  them,"  8vo.  About  the  fame  time  he  published  an  "  Eng- 
"  iifli  transition  of  the  Life  of  /Etbp,  by  M.  de  Meziriac," 
and  dedicated  it  to  Anthony  Collins,  efq ;  it  was  prefixed  to 
"  The  Fables  of  ^Efop,"  with  the  moral  reflections  of  M. 
Baudoin. 

In  1705  he  published  feveral  pamphlets:  "  Socinianifni 
11  tnilv  ftated,  &c."  to  which  is  prefixed,  "  Indifference 
"  in  difputes  recommended  by  a  Pantheiir.  to  an  orthodox 
"  friend/'  in  410;  "  An  account  of  the  courts  of  Pruffia 
"  and  Hanover,"  inSvo;  "  The  ordinances,  ftatutes,  and 
"  privileges  of  the  academy  erected  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  in 
"  the  city  of  Berlin,"  tranflated  from  the  original,  in  8vo; 
"  1  he  memorial  of  the  Hate  of  England,  in  vindication  of 
"  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  administration,  &c." 
This  laft  was  publifhed,  without  the  name  of  our  author,  by 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harley,  fecretary  of  itate;  and  after- 
wards a  defence  of  it  was  written,  by  order  of  the  fame  per- 
ion,  but  for  fome  reafons  fuppreffcd,  after  fix  or  feven 
iheets  of  it  were  printed.  Mr.  Haiiey  was  one  of  Mr. 
Toland's  chief  patrons  and  benefactors,  and  ufed  even  to 
employ  him,  as  is  faid,  upon  fecret  affairs.  This  gentle- 
man having  accidentally  found,  among  other  inanufcripts, 
a  L;:Uu  oration,  to  excite  the  Englifh  to  war  againft  the 
French,  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Toland,  who  pub- 
liihed  it  in  1707,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  under  this  ti- 
tle, "  Oratio  Philippica  ad  excitandos  contra  Galliarrt 
4<  Britatmos;  maxirne  vero,  ne  de  pace  cum  victis  prse- 
iA  mature  agatur:  fandtiori  Anglorum  concilio  exhibita, 
"  anno  Chrifti  1514."  Soon  after  he  put  out,  <4  The 
"  elector  Palatine's  declaration  in  favour  of  his  Proteft- 
"  ant  fubjects ;"  he  did  this  at  the  requeit  of  the  elector's 
mirufter. 

He  fet  out  for  Germany  in  the  fpring  of  1707,  and 
went  firft  to  Berlin ;  but  an  incident  too  ludicrous  to  be 
mentioned,  fays  Mr.  Des  Maizeaux,  obliged  him  to  leave 
that  place  fooner  than  he  expected.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Hanover,  on  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring 
prince.  He  proceeded  to  Duffeldorp,  and  was  very  gra- 
cioufly  received  by  the  elector  Palatine;  who,  in  confide- 
ratiort  of  the  Englifh  pamphlet  he  had  publifhed,  prefent- 
ed  him  \vith  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  a  purfe  of  an 
hundred  ducats.  He  went  afterwards  to  Vienna,  being 
commiffioned  by  a  famous  French  banker,  then  in  Hol- 
land, who  wanted  a  powerful  protection,  to  engage  the 
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Imperial  minifters  to  procure  him  the  title  of  Count  of  the 
empire,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  pay  a  good  fum  of  mo- 
ney; but  they  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  that  af- 
fair, and  all  his  attempts  proved  unfuccefsful.  From  Vi- 
enna he  vilited  Prague  in  Bohemia;  and  now,  his  money 
being  all  fpent,  he  was  forced  to  make  many  ihifts  to 
get  back  to  Holland.  Being  at  the  Hague,  he  publifhed, 
in  1709,  a  fmall  volume,  containing  two  Latin  diflerta- 
tions :  the  firft  he  called  "  Adeifklaemon  ;  live,  Titus  Li- 
"  vius  a  fuperftitione  vindicates;"  the  fecond,  "  Origines 
"  Judaica?;  live,  Strabonis  de  Moyfe  &  reJigione  Judaica 
"  hiftoria  breviter  illuftrata."  In  the  firft  of  thefe  pieces, 
he  endeavours  to  vindicate  I  ivy  from  the  imputation  of 
fuperftition  and  credulity,  although  his  hiftory  abounds 
with  relations  of  prodigies  and  portents ;  in  the  fecond, 
Jie  feems  inclined  to  prefer  Strabo's  account  of  Moles  and 
the  Jewifh  religion  to  the  teftimony  of  the  Jews  them- 
felves.  In  this  dirTertation,  alfo,  he  ridicules  Huetius  for 
affirming,  in  his  "  Demonftratio  evangelica,"  that  many 
eminent  perfons  in  the  "  Old  Teftament"  are  allegorized 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  and  that  Mofes,  for  initance, 
is  miderftood  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  Typho,  Silenus, 
Priapus,  Adonis,  &c :  and,  if  he  had  never  done  any 
thing  worfe  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  convocation 
would  not  have  thought  him  an  object  of  their  ceniure. 
However,  Huetius  was  greatly  provoked  with  this  attack; 
and  he  exprelTed  his  refentment  in  a  French  letter,  pub- 
lifhed in  the  "  Journal  of  Trevoux,"  and  afterwards 
printed  with  foine  diilertations  of  Huetius,  collected  by  ab- 
bot Tilladet. 

He  continued  in  Holland  till  1710;  and,  while  he  was 
there,  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  gave  him  feveral  marks  of  his  generosity. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  for  foine  time  fupported 
by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Barley,  thenlord-treafurer,  and  after- 
wards earl  of  Oxford  ;  and  by  this  means  being  enabled  to  keep 
a  couiitry-houfe  at  Epfom  in  Surrey,  he  put  out,  in  1711, 
"  A  defcription  ofEpfom,  with  the  humours  and  politics  of 
"  that  place."  He  afterwards  loft  the  favour  of  this  minifter, 
and  then  wrote  pamphlets  againft  him.  He  publifhed  in 
1710,  without  his  name,  a  French  piece  relating  to  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  «'  Lettre  d'un  Anglois  a  un  Hollandois  an  fujet 
"  d-u  dodteur  Sacheverell :"  and  the  three  following  in  1712, 
'*  A  letter  againft  Popery,  particularly  againft  admitting  the 
"  authority  of  fathers  or  councils  in  controverfies  of  reli- 
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cs  gjon,  by  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  hte  queen  of  Pruffia ;" 
"  Queen  Anne's  reafons  for  creating  the  electoral  prince 
"  of  Hanover  a  peer  of  this  realm,  by  the  title  of  duke  of 
"Cambridge;"  and,  "  The  grand  mvftery  laid  open,  viz. 
"  by  dividing  the  Proteftants  to  weaken  the  Hanover  fuc- 
"  ceflion,  and,  by  defeating  the  fucceflion,  to  extripate 
"  the  Proteftant  religion."  At  that  time,  he  undertook  to 
publim  a  new  edition  of  Cicero's  'works  by  fubfcription, 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  plan  in  a  "  Latin  chiFerta- 
"  tion,"  which  has  been  printed  among  his  poflhumous 
pieces. 

In  1713,  he  publifhed,  "  An  appeal  to  honeft  people, 
4i  againft  wicked  prietis,"  relating  to  SacheverelJ's  affair; 
and  another  pamphlet,  called  "  Dunkirk  or  Dover,  or, 
"  The  queen's  honour,  the  nation's  fafety,  the  liberties 
"  of  Europe,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  all  at  flake,  till 
"  that  fort  and  port  be  totally  dernolifhed  by  the  French/* 
In  1714  he  publifhed  a  piece,  which  Ihewed  that  he  was 
very  attentive  to  times  and  feafons,  for  it  ran  through  ten 
editions  within  a  quarter  of  a  year:  the  title  is.  "The 
"  art  of  reft  or  ing,  or,  The  piety  and  probity  of  general 
"  Monk  in  bringing  about  the  laft  refloration,  evidenced 
"  from  his  own  authentic  letters  ;"  with  a  juft  account  of 
fir  Roger,  who  runs  the  parallel  as  far  as  he  can.  This  fir 
Roger  was  intended  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  fup- 
poied  to  be  then  projecting  fchemcs  for  the  reiteration  of 
the  pretender.  1  he  fame  year  1714,  he  put  out  "  A  col- 
^  lection  of  letters  by  general  Monk,  relating  to  the  refto- 
**  ration  of  the  royal  family;"  "  The  funeral  elegy  of  the 
"  princefs  Sophia,"  tranflated  from  the  Latin;  and,  <>'  Rea- 
"  ions  for  naturaiiiing  the  Jews  in  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
"  land,  on  the  fame  foot  with  all  other  nations  ;  with  ?, 
"  defence  of  tlie  Jews  againft  all  vulgar  prejudices  in  all 
"  countries."  He  prefixed  to  this  an  ingenious,  but  iro- 
nical, dedication  to  the  fuperior  clergy.  In  1717  he  pub- 
lifhed, "  The  State  Anatomy  of  Great-Britain,  &c.?>  which 
being  anfwered  by  Dr.  Fiddes,  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  he  let  forth  a  fecond  part,  by 
way  of  vindication  of  the  former. 

He  feems  now  to  have  quitted  politics,  and  to  have  be- 
taken himfclf,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  learned  and  theologi- 
cal enquiries  •  for,  in  1718,  he  publifhed  a  work  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  Svo,  with  this  long  title, 
14  Nazarenus  ;  or  jfewim,  Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Chrif- 
t  containing  the  hiilory  of  the  ancient  gofpel 
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'**  of  Barnabas,  and  the  modern  gofpel  of  the  Mahometans, 
44  attributed  to  the  fame  apoltle,  this  lall  gofpel  being  now 
"  firft  made  known  among  Chriftians.  Alfo,  the  ori- 
u  ginal  plan  of  Chriftianity  occafionally  explained  in  the 
"  Nazarenes,  whereby  divers  controversies  about  this 
"  divine  (but  highly  perverted)  inftitution  maybe  happily 
"  terminated.  With  the  relation  of  an  Iri£h  manufcript  of 
"  the  four  gofpels,  as  likewife  a  fummary  of  the  ancient 
Irifh  Chriftianity,  and  the  reality  of  the  Keldees  (an  or- 
der of  lay  religious)  againft  the  two  laft  bifhops  of  Wor- 
<l  cefter."  We  make  no  cbfervaticn  upon  this  work  ;  the 
reader  now  knows  enough  of  Mr.  Toland  to  conclude,  as 
he  may  with  certainty,  that  it  was  not  written  with  any 
friendly  view  to  revelation.  He  published  the  fame  year, 
"  The  deftiny  of  Rome :  or,  The  probability  of  the 
"  fpeedy  and  final  deftruction  of  the  Pope,  &c." 

In  1720,  Dn  Hare,  then  dean  of  Worcefter,  put  out 
a  fourth  edition  of  his  vifitation  fermon,  intituled,  "  Church 
•*'  authority  vindicated,  &c."  and  fubjoined  a  poftfcript, 
in  which,  fpeaking  of  bifhop  Ploadly's  writings,  he  has 
the  following  ftroke  at  Mr.  Toland  :  "  It  muft  be  allowed 
"  his  lordfnip  judges  very  truly,  when  he  fays,  they  are 
"  faint  refemblances  of  Mr.  Chillingworth  :  for  envy  itfelf 
•".  muil  own,  his  lordfhip  has  feme  refemblance  to  that 
<•=*  great  man,  juil  fuch  a  ens  as  Mr.  Toland  has  to  Mr. 
*'  Locke,  who,  in  '  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,'  is  often 
*'  quoted  to  fupport  notions  he  never  dreamed  of.1J  To- 
land, upon  this,  advertifed  againft  Dr.  Hare,  that  he  never 
named  Locke  in  any  edition  of  that  book,  and  was  fo  far 
from  often  quoting  him,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as 
brought  one  quotation  out  of  him.  This  was  true,  and 
Hare  immediately  corrected  himielf  by  another  advertife- 
ment,  in  which  he  directs,  "makes  great  ufe  of  Mr.  Locke's 
•A'  principles,'3  to  be  read,  inflead  of,  "  is  often  quoted  to 
"  iupport  notions  he  never  dreamed  of."  Dr.  Hare's  ad- 
vertifernrent  occasioned  the  publifhing  of  a  pamphlet  with 
this  title,  "  A  ihort  elTay  upon  lying,  or,  A  defence  of  a 
•"  reverend  dignitary,  who  iuffers  under  the  perfecution  of 
<£  Mr.  Toland,  fora  lapfus  calami. ." 

Upon  a  difpute  between  the  Irifn  and  Britifh  houfes  of 
lords,  with  refpedt  to  appeals,  \vhe.n  the  latter  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in,  for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, Mr.  Toland  publifhed,  "  Reaibns  moft  humbly  of- 
'  fere4  to  the  hcuie  of  commons,  why  the  bill  fent  down 
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"  to  them  fhould  not  pafs  into  a  law,    1720,"     About  this 
time  he  printed  a  Latin  tracl,  intituled,   "  Pantheifticon  : 
"  five,    Formula  celebrandas   fodalitatis   Socratica?,  in  trcs 
«'  particulas    divifa :    quae    Pantheiftarum,    five  fodalinm, 
"  continent;     i.  Mores  &:  axiomata.     2.  Numcn  <k  phi- 
"  lofophiam.        3.  Libertater*!    6c    non    fallentem    legem 
"  neque  fallendam.     Praemittitur  de  antiquis  &  no  vis  eru- 
"  ditorum  fodalitatibus,  ut  et  de  univerfo  infinito  &  aeter- 
no,  diatriba.     Subjicitur  de  duplici  Pantheiftarum  phi- 
lofophia  fequenda,  ac  de  viri  optimi  &  ornatiflimi  idea, 
"  difTertatiuncula.     Cofmopoli,  MDCCXX."     He   had  fub- 
fcribed  himfelf  a  Pantheift,  as  we  have  feen,  in  a  pamphlet 
publifhed  in  in  1705,  and  here  we  have  his  doctrines  and 
his   creed  explicitly  fet  forth  :    "  In  mundo  omnia  funt 
"  unum,  unumque  eft  omne  in  omnibus.     Quod  omne 
"  in  omnibus,  Deus  eft  ;  seternus  ac  immenfus,  neque  ge- 
"  nitus,  neque  interiturus.     In  eo  vivimus,  movemur,  6c 
"  exiftimus.     Ab  eo  natum  eft  unnmquidque,  in  eumque 
"  denuo  revoluturum  ;  omnium  ipfj  principium  &  finis." 
This   is   Pantheifm,  that  is,  it  is  Atheifm,  or  there  is  no 
fuch  thing.     The  author  knew  it  very  well  ;  and  fearing 
left  he  might  have  gone  too  far,  he  got  it  printed  fecretly, 
at  his  own  charge,  and  but  a  few  copies,  which  he  diftri- 
buted  with  a  view  of  receiving  prefents  for  them.     There 
is  a  fhort  preface  to  this  piece,  under  the  name  of  *'  Janus 
junius  Eoganefius  ;"  which,  though  it  was  his  true  Chrif- 
tian  name,  and  the  name  of  his  country,  Inis-Eogan  being 
the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  ferved    for   as   good  a  cover 
as  any  whatever,    nobody  in  England  being  acquainted 
with  thefe  particulars. 

Some  time  after,  but  in  the  fame  year  1720,  hepublifhed 
another  learned  work,  of  about  250  pages  in  8vo,  includ- 
ing the  preface,  intituled  "  Tetradymus."  This  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  diftinft  title. 
The  firft  is  called  "  Hodegus  :  or,  The  pillar  of  cloud  and 
"  fire  that  guided  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  not  mi- 
"  raculous,  but,  as  faithfully  related  in  Exodus,  a  thing 
"  equally  praftifed  by  other  nations,  and  in  thofe  places 
"  not  only  ufeful,  but  necefTary."  The  fecond  is  called 
*'  Clydophorus  :  or,  of  the  exoteric  and  efoteric  philofo- 
**phy;"  that  is,  of  the  external  and  internal  doctrine  of 
the  ancients  ;  the  one  open  and  public,  accommodated  to 
popular  prejudices  and  the  eftablilhed  religions  ;  the  other 
private  and  fecret,  wherein,  to  the  few  capable  and  dif- 
creet,  was  .taught  the  real  truth,  ftripped  of  all  difguifes. 
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This  is  a  learned  and  valuable  difibrtation,  perhaps  rnor? 
fo  than  any  c:  Mr.  Toland's  pieces  ;  though,  to  fay  the 
truth,  they  all  of  them  mew  learning,  where  the  fubject 
admits  it.  The  title  of  the  third  is  "  Hvpatia  :  or.  The 
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<;  hiftory  of  the  philolbphic  lady,  who  was  murdered  at 
"  Alexandria,  as  was  fuppofed,  r,t  the  mitigation  of  the 
"  clergy."  The  fourth  is  called  "  Mangoneutes  :  or,  A 
**  defence  of  Nazaremis  againft  Dr.  Mangey,  who  had  at- 
"  tacked  it."  In  the  laft  of  thefe  tracts  he  inferted  Ins 
advertifement  againft  Dr.  Hare,  with  the  Doctor's  an- 
fwer. 

In  1721,  Dr.  Hare  publilheda  book,  intituled,  "  Scrip-  Art.  *<-*. 
"  ture  vindicated  from  the  mifreprefentations  of  the  lord  Col^&ieiP 
"  bifhop   of    Bangor  ,"  in  the   preface  of  which,  ipeak-  Locke's 
insroi  the  Conllitutions  of  Carolina,  he  obierves,  that,  by  ri<C('s  b7 
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one  of  the  articles,  none  are  excluded  from  fettline  in  that 
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country  upon  account  or  their  opinions,     ;  but  downright 
"  Atheifts,"  fays  he,   "  fuch  as  the  impious  author  of  the 
"  Pantheifticon ;"  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  he  refers 
us  to  a  profane  prayer,  compofed  by  Mr.  Toland,  a  more 
perfect  copy  of  which  he  afterwards,  upon  farther  intelli- 
gence, inferted  in  the  errata.     The  prayer  runs    in  thefe 
terms :  "  Omnipotens  &  fempiterne  Bacche,  qui  humanam 
"  focietatem  maxume   in   bibendo    conftituifti ;    concede 
*'  propitius,  ut  iftorum  capita,   qui   hciterna  compotatione 
*'  gravantur,   hodierna  leventur  ;   idque  fiat  per  pocula  po- 
"  culoruin.     Amen."       Profane  indeed!    Des    Maizeaux 
however  affirms,   that  it  was  not  compofed  by  Mr.  Toland, 
who  knew  nothing  of  it;  but  by  a  perfon  whole  name  he 
forbears,  on  account  of  his  profeliion  :  though  he  believes 
he  only  cleligned  it  as  a  ridicule  on  Mr.  Toland's  club  of 
pantherftic  philofophers,  whom  he  injuriouily  imagined  to 
be  all  drunkards,  whereas  they  are  grave,  ibber,  and  tem- 
perate men.     This  year,    1721,  Toland  publifhed,  and  it 
was  the  laft  thing  he  publifhed,   "  Letters  of  Lord  Shaftef- 
"  bury  to  Robert  Mofefworth,  cfq;"  afterwards  lord  Molef- 
worth,  with  a  large  introduction  by  himfelf,   8vo. 

He  had,  for  above  four  years  paft,  lived  at  Putney,  from 
whence  he  could  conveniently  go  to  London,  and  come 
back  the  fame  ^ay  ;  but  he  ufed  to  fpencl  rnoft  part  of  the 
winter  in  London.  Being  in  town  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, he  found  himfelf  very  ill,  having  been  out  of  order 
for  foine  time  before  :  his  appetite  and  ftrength  failed  him  ; 
and  a  certain  doctor,  who  was  called  to  him,  made  him  a 
great  deal  worfe,  by  bringing  a  continual  vomiting  and 
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loofenefs  upon  him.  However,  lie  made  a  Ihift  to  return 
to  Putney,  where  he  grew  better,  and  had  fome  hopes  of 
recovery.  In  this  interval,  he  wrote  "  a  differtation  to  prove 
"  the  uncertainty  of  phyfic,  and  the  danger  of  trufling  our 
"  lives  to  thofe  who  praftife  it."  He  was  preparing  fome 
other  things,  but  death  put  an  end  to  all  his  purpofes,  the 
nth  of  March  1721-2,  in  his  5?.d  year.  We  are  told 
that  he  behaved  himfelf,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of 
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his  ficknefs,  with  a  true  philofophical  patience,  and  looked 
tipon  death  without  the  leaft  perturbation  of  mind,  bidding 
farewell  to  thofe  about  him,  and  telling  them,  "  he  was 
*'  going  to  fleep."  Some  few  days  before  he  died,  he 
made  his  own  epitaph  [A]. 

Toland  was  a  man  of  mofl  uncommon  abilities,  and, 
perhaps,  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  infidel  writers  ;  but  his 
fyftem  being  Atheifm,  if  to  own  no  God  but  the  univerfe 
be  Atheifm,  he  was  led  to  employ  thofe  great  parts  and 
learning,  very  much  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  fociety. 
Vanity  and  an  immoderate  defire  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
were  predominant  qualities  in  his  compofition,  and  his 
character  in  other  refpeclris  is  far  from  being  amiable  ;  yet 
it  is,  perhaps,  but  rcafon  and  juftice  to  difbelieve  many 
ftories  that  are  told  to  his  diladvantage,  iincc  they  favour  fo 
entirely  of  that  perfonal  abufe,  tthich  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived to  flow  from  an  abhorrence  of  his  principles.  His 
"  Pofihumous  Works,"  in  2  vols.  8vo,  were  pnblifhed  in 
1726,  akd'republifhed  in  1747,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings  by  Des  Maizeaux,  the  title  of  which  runs  as 
follows  :  "  The  mifcellaneous  work?  of  Mr.  John  Toland, 
'*  now  firft  published  from  his  original  manufcripts,  con- 
"  taining,  i.  An  hiilory  of  the  Britifh  Druids,  with  a  cri- 
*•'  ticnl  el'Thy  on  the  ancient  Celtic  cuftoms,  literature,  &c. 
"  to  which  is  added,  An  account  of  fome  curious  Britifh 
"  antiquities.  2.  An  account  of  jordano  Bruno,  and  his 
"  celebrated  book  on  the  Innumerable  worlds.  3.  A  dif- 

[ A~\  "  H.  S.  E.  t{  Nee  minis,  nee  malis  til  inflexus, 

ft  JOANNES    TOLANDUS,  "  Qnin,  quam  elegit,  viam  perageret : 

"  Qni  i.n  Hibcrnia  propeDiriam  natu?,  "  Utili  honeliam  antefercns. 

"  In  Scotia  &c  Hihernia  fruduit,  is  Spirirus  cum  schcreo  parre, 

"  Qi':°dOxonij  quorjuc  fecit  adolefccns  ;  "  A  quo  prodnt  olim,  coniungitur  : 

t(  Arqce  German 'a  plus  femel  p^tita,  "  Corpus  item,  naturae  cedens, 

11  Virilern    circa   Londmum    traofegit  "  In  materno  gremio  rcpon  tur. 

*;   seutem.  fi  Ipfe  vcro  3erernum  eft  refurrec'turus, 

*'  Omnium  liierarum  excultor,  "  Ac  idsm  fururus  TG)LAisDLTS 

f{  Ac  hnguarum  pk^s  decem  fciens.  "  nunquam. 

<4  Veritat is  propugnator,  "  Natus  Nov.    30. 

"  Liberratis  ailcrtor :  ts  Caetera  ex  fcrij'tis   pete." 
e<  Ni-liiuj  autem  ftc^ator  aut  cliens, 
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*'  quifition  concerning  thofe  writings  which  by  the  an- 
*'  cients  were,  truly  or  falfely,  afcribed  to  Jefus  Chrift 
'<  and  his  apoilles.  4.  The  fecret  hiflory  of  the  South- 
*'  Sea  fcheme.  5.  A  plan  for  a  national  bank.  6.  An 
"  eflay  on  the  Roman  education.  7.  The  tragical  death 
"  of  Attilius  Regulus  proved  to  be  a  fiction.  8.  Seleft 
*'  epiflles  from  Pliny,  translated  into  Englifh.  9.  A  di- 
*'  verting  defcription  of  Epfom  and  its  amufements.  10. 
"  Four  memorials  to  the  earl  of  Shaftefburv.  relating  to 
"  affairs  of  ft  ate  in  1713  and  1714*  n.  Phyfic  without 
"  phyficians.  12.  Letters  on  various  fubjecls.  13.  Ci- 
"  cero  iliuftratus,  diflertatio  philologico-critica :  five,  Con- 
u  filium  de  toto  edendo  Cicerone,  alia  plane  methodo 
"  quam  haftenus  unquam  faflum.  14.  Conje£lura  de 
"  prima  typographic  origine." 

At  the  end  of  Des  Maizeaux's  life,  there  is  "  An  elegy 
"  on  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Toland,"  which,  that  bio- 
grapher fays,  was  published  a  few  days  after  his  death  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  fome,  whether 
the  author  intended  to  praife  or  ridicule  him. 

TOLLIUS  (JACOBUS),  a  phyfician  and  very  learn- 
ed man,  was  a  native  of  Ingra,  in  the  territory  of  Utrecht; 
and  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  his  own  country  with  great 
reputation  and  profit  for  fome  time.  In  1684,  the  marquis 
of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  pro fefTor  of  eloquence  and 
the  Greek  tongue.  He  made  feveral  journies  into  different 
parts  of  Germany,  into  Hungary,  and  Italy;  of  which  he 
has  given  fome  account  in  a  poflhumous  work,  publifhecl 
under  the  title  of  "  Epiftolas  itineration,"  by  Henninius,  at 
Amfterdam,  1700,  in  4to.  It  is  faid  there  are  fome  life - 
ful  and  curious  things  in  thefe  epiflles.  Tollius  was  an 
editor  of  two  ancient  authors,  of  "  Aufonins,  cum  notis 
*'  variorum,  1671,"  8vo;  and  of  "  Longinns,  1694," 
4to,  with  a  Latin  verfion  in  the  fame  page,  and  Boi- 
leau's  French  verfion  in  the  oppofite.  He  was  a  critic 
of  more  learning  than  judgement,  as  the  title  of  the  follow- 
ing work  may  mew:  <;  Fortuita  facra,  in  quibus  prater 
**  critica  nonnulla  tota  fabularis  hiftoria  Grxca,  Phoenicia, 
*'' j^gyptiaca,  ad  chymiam  pertinere  affcvitur,  1687,"  in 
8vo.  He  pufhed  this  extravagant  notion  fo  far,  as  to 
feek  for  the  fecrets  of  chymifiry  and  the  philofopher's 
Hone  in  the  fables  of  Paganifm.  This  does  not  flie\v 
9,  very  found  judgement ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  ot 
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learning,  and  fame  curious  things  in  liis  book*  ,  He  died 
in  160,0, 

He  had  a  brother,  named  Cornelius  Tollius,  who  was 
alfo  a  vciv  harncd  man.  He  was  born  at  Ulrecht,  and  hi. 
the  beginning  of  his  life  was  an  amanuenSis  to  Ifaac  VoSiius 
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he  was  afterwards  prbfeflpr  of  eloquence  and  the  Greek. 
tongue  at  Harderwic,  and  fecretarv  to  the  curators  of  the  aca- 
demy. He  publimed  an  "  Appendix  to  Fieri  ns  Valerianus's 
*'  treatiie  De  infelicitate  literatoruui,  AmSterdajn,  1707," 
in  121110. 

Lives  of  the      T  O  O  K  E  ( A  N  D  R  E  w ) ,  a  learned  E  nglifh  fcho  olmait  er, 
profeflbrs  of  was  the  fecond  of  five   fons  of  Benjamin  Tooke,  citizen 
Greiham-     anc{  ftationer  of  London,  and  born  in  1673,     He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Charterhoufe-fchool,  and  in  1690  fentto  Clare- 
hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
at  the  regular  feafons.     In  16955  he  was  chofen  ufher  of 
the  Charterhoufe-fchool ;  and,  in  1704,  profeilbr  of  geo- 
metry in   Grefham-college,  in  the   room  of  Dr.  Hoojte; 
being  recommended  by  a  testimonial  from  the  mafter,    Dr. 
Burnet,  and  other  officers  of  the  Charterhonfe.     Nov.  fol- 
lowing, he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     In 
1723,  feveral  thoufand   pounds  were  left  him  by  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tooke,  abookfeller  in  Fleet-rStreet ; 
yet   notwithstanding  this   addition  to  his  fortune,  fuch  is 
the  force  of  habit,  and  fo  much   do  men  love  to  continue 
in  the  ways  they  have  long   walked  in,  even  though  they 
appear  Haves  to  others,  that  he  {till  held  his  place  of  ufher 
in  the  Charterhoufe-fchool,  and  went  chearfully   on  with 
his  old  drudgery.     He  was  preferred  to  the  mafterfhip  of 
the  fchool  in  1 728  ;  and,  the  year  after,  married  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Henry  Levert,  phyiician  to  the  Charterhoufe.     He 
then,  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  Statutes,  refigned  his  pro- 
fefTorfhip  of  Grefham,    and  from  that   time  attended    no 
other  buiinefs  but  his  fchool.     This  began  to  be  too  much 
for  him,  for  he  had  fome  years  before  declined  in  his  health, 
till  at  length  he  fell  into  a  dropfy,  w(hich  carried  him  off, 
Jan.  20,    1731,  in  his  58th  year.     He   was  buried   in  the 
Charterhoufe-chapel,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a 
white  marble  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  mield,  againft  a 
pillar,    with  a  Latin  infcription  upon   it  to  his  memory. 
He  had  taken  deacon's  orders,  and  fometimes  preached, 
but   devoted    himlelf   principally   to    the    inflruclion    of 
youth,  for  which  he  was  no  lefs  fitted  by  his  temper  than 
learnine. 

7  He 
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He  publifned  fome  things  for  the  benefit  and  amftance  of 
youth:  as,  "  Synopfis  Graecae  lingua?;"  "  Ovid's  Fafti," 
from  the  Dauphin  edition,  with  an  Englifh  interpretation 
and  notes;  and  "  The  Pantheon,  or,  Hiftory  of  the  Hea- 
**  then  gods.':  This  book  was  nrft  written  in  Latin  by 
Francis  Pomey,  a  fcfuit,  and  translated  into  Englifh  by 
one  who  conceals  his  name  under  initial  letters.  This 
translation  was  afterwards  revifed  and  corrected,  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  index,  cuts  of  the  deities,  and  other  im- 
provements, by  Mr.  Tooke;  and  the  tenth  edition,  printed 
in  1726,  was  adorned  with  uew  cuts,  copied  from  the  iixth 
Latin  edition,  publiihed  at  Utrecht  by  Samuel  Pitifcus,  in 
lyoie  Mr.  Tooke  traaflated  PurTendorf's  "  Whole  Duty 
"  of  Man  according  to  the  law  of  nature,"  with  the  notes 
of  Barbeyrac,  into  Engliih;  and  bn.  Gaftrell's  "  Inftitutes 
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1  ot  the  Chriilian  Religion,"  into  Latin.  The  fupplemen): 
to  the  account  of  G  re  (ham-college,  inferted  in  the  fecond 
Appendix  of  "  Stow's  Survey  of  London,''  was  written. 
by  him,  and  given  to  the  editor  Mr,  Strype, 

TORRENTIUS  (LAIVINUS),  a  verv  learned  man,  Th«am 
who  flouriihed.  not  long  after  the  reiloration  of  letters,  was  Hlft<  aj 
born  at  Gaunt  in  Flanders  in  1525,  and  educated  at  Lou-  * 
vain.     Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  ftudy  the 
civil  law  and  antiquities;  where   he  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
in  by  his  ikill  in  polite  literature,  and  particuhrlv  in  poetry, 
that  he  became  known  all  over  Italy,  and  acquainted  with 
all  the  learned  of  Rome,   Venice,  and  Padua.     He  was  n*Gt 
only  a  man  of  learning,  but  of  bufmefs  alfo ;  and  hence? 
after  returning  to  his  own  country,  was  thought  ant  peribn 
to  be  employed  in  fevtral  embames.     He  took  holy  orders, 
and  at  length  was  raifed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp,  where 
he  died  in  1595,  at  feventy  years  of  age.     Befides   an  8vo 
volume  of  "  Latin  poems,"  printed   by  Plantin,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1594,  he  wrote  "  Commentaries  upon  Suetonius 
"  and  Horace;'*  the  former  printed  in  1592,  the  latter  in 
1607^  4to.     Scaliger,   Lipfius,    Scioppius.  and  indeed  all 
the  learned,   have  fpoken  well  of  his    "  Commentaries/'   ilbllo;» 
Fabricius,  {peaking  of  explications  and  emendation:;  of  Ho- 
race,   £ays,  .that    he    and   Lambinus    were  men    Ci  prje- 
"  clarae  eruditionis   acrifque  judicii,   &  ad  hoc   opus  con- 
"  ficiendum   plurimis  5c    optimis  manulcripus    codicibu- 
"  inftrufti." 

TORRENTIUS  (JOHN),  a  painv-r  of  A:n{lerdun, 
who  generally  painted  frnall  figures  ;  aud.  though  he  never 

was 
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was  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  has  done  fome  things 
with  great  force  and  great  truth.  But  he  \vus  not  io  fa- 
mous for  any  excellence  in  his  art,  as  for  fome  fingulaf 
circumilances  of  his  life,  together  with  his  miferable  end. 
He  loved,  it  feems,  to  paint  nudities,  and  was  very  ex- 
travagant in  his  lewd  fancies,  for  which  his  friends  often 
reproved  him,  but  in  vain.  Inftead  of  growing  better  by 
their  advice,  lie  fought  reafons  to  juftify  his  wicked  in- 
clinations ;  and  fo  fell  into  a  moll  damnable  herefy,  which 
he  himfelf  fpread  about,  and  by  which  his  obfcene  figures 
were  not  only  juflified,  but  even  commended.  He  was 
taken  up  for  his  horrid  tenets,  and,  denying  what  was  fworn 
againft  him,  was  by  the  magiltrates  put  to  the  torture. 
He  died,  anno  1640,  in  the  midft  of  his  torments,  and 
his  lewd  pictures  were  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman.  People  were  more  enraged  at  him  for  his 
heretical  opinions,  than  for  his  immoral  paintings ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  if  he  had  kept  himfelf  clear  from  the  for- 
mer, he  might  have  indulged  his  pencil  very  fecurely  in 
the  latter. 

* 

T.  TORRICELLI  (EVANGELISTS),  an  illuftrious 
mathematician  and  philofopher  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Faenza 
in  1608,  and  was  trained  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature  by 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  monk.  Natural  inclination  led  him 
ro  cultivate  mathematical  knowledge,  which  he  puriued  fome 
time  without  a  matter ;  but,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  the  purfuit  of  it 
under  father  Benedict  Caftelli.  Caflelii  had  been  a  fcholar 
of  the  great  Galilei,  and  had  been  called  by  pope  Urban 
VIII.  to  be  a  prcfeiTor  of  mathematics  at  Rome.  Tor- 
ricelli  made  fo  extraordinary  a  progrefs  under  this  mailer, 
that,  having  read  Galilei's  "  Dialogues,"  he  compofed  a 
"  Treatiie  concerning  Motion"  upon  his  principles.  Caf- 
telii, nilonifhed  at  the  performance,  carried  it  and  read  it 
to  Galilei,  who  heard  it  with  much  pleafure.  and  conceived 
an  high  efteem  and  friendfnip  for  the  author.  Upon  this, 
Cailelli  propofed  to  Galilei,  that  Torricelli  mould  come 
and  live  with  him  ;  recommending  him  as  the  moil  proper 
pc-  fen  he  could  have,  lince  he  was  the  moft  capable  of  com- 
prehending thofe  fublime  fpeculations,  which  his  own  great 
age,  infirmities,  and,  above  all,  want  of  light,  prevented 
him  from  giving  to  the  world.  Galilei  accepted  the  propo- 
fal,  and  Torricelli  the  employment,  as  things  of  all  others 
the  rr.r.tl  ^dvaiitagrous  to  each.  Galilei  was  at  Florence, 

whither 
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whither  Torricelli  arrived  in  1641,  and  began  to  take  down 
what  Galilei  dilated,  to  regulate  his  papers,  and  to  a£t  in 
every  refpeft  according  to  his  directions.  But  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  iituation  long,  for  at  the  end 
of  three  months  Gaiilei  died.  Torricelli  was  then  about  re- 
turning to  Rome;  but  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II.  en- 
gaged him  to  continue  at  Florence,  making  him  his  own 
mathematician  for  the  prefent,  and  promiimg  him  the  chair 
as  foon  as  it  ihould  be  vacant.  He  applied  liirnfelf  en- 
tenfely  to  mathematics,  phyilcs,  and  aftronomy,  and  made 
many  improvements,  with  fome  difcoveries.  He  greatly 
improved  the  art  of  making  microfcopes  and  telefcopes; 
and  every  body  knows,  that  he  firfl  found  cut  the  method 
of  afcertaining  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  by  quick - 
iilver,  or  mercury,  the  barometer  being  called,  from  him, 
the  Torricellian  tube.  Great  things  were  expected  from 
him,  and  great  things  would  probably  have  been  per- 
formed by  him,  if  he  had  lived;  but  he  died,  after  a  £?w 
days  illneis,  in  1647,  when  but  jult  entered  his  40111 
year. 

He  had  publifhed  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume,  intituled 
*'  Opera  geometrica,"  in  410.  There  was  published  aiio 
at  the  fame  place,  in  1715,  confifting  of  96  pages  in  410, 
"  Lezioni  accademiche ;"  thefe  are  difcourfes  pronounc- 
ed by  him  upon  different  occalions.  The  firfc  was  to 
the  academy  of  La  Crufca,  by  way  of  thanks  for  admit- 
ting him  into  their  body;  the  reft  are  upon  fubje&s  of 
mathematics  and  phyiics.  Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  lor?; 
life  of  Torricelli,  by  Thomas  Buonaventuri,  a  Floren- 
tine gentleman. 

TOURNEFORT  C  JOSEPH  PITTON  de),  a  famous  EI°' 
botaniit  of  France,    was  born  of  a  good -family,  at  Aix  in  J.'  . 

Province,    the  5th  of  June   1656.     He  had  a  paffion  for  r  hlftoire 
plants  from  his  childhood ;  and,  when   he  was  at  fchool, 1>ac* 

r    i    r  i  '  ••  i     i  jc  «<'-        •      ' 

uied  frequently  to  play  truant,   though  he  was  as  rrequent-  __> 
iy  puniihed  for  it,  in  order  to  anraie  himfelfwith  obferv-  t<j. 
ing  them.     The  fame  pailio:i  continued  when  hi.-  was  more 
grown  up,  and  after  he  be:'ran  to  fiudy  philoibphy  and  di- 
vinity;   and  though  all  endeavours  were  ufed  bv  his  father. 
who  -iei;gned  him  ror  the  church,  to   cure  him  of  it,  ail 
endeavours  were  vain;   his  favourite  Itudy    prevailed,   and 
plants  continued  his  object.     In  purluit  of  them  he  was 
ready  to  traverfe   the  globe,  as  he  di.;l  a  great  part  or  it  af* 
bu:,    for  the  prcient,  vras   obliged   to   cont^    t 
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lirmfelf  with  what  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  and  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious  afforded.  Becoming  his  own  mafter 
bv  the  death  of  his  father  in  1677,  he  quitted  theology, 
\v  ich  indeed  he  had  never  reliflied,  and  gave  himfelf  up 
entirely  to  phyfic,  natural  philofophy,  and  botany:  he  did 
this  at  the  inflignation  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  very  inge- 
nious and  reputable  phyfician.  In  1678,  he  ran  over  the 
mountains  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  and  brought  from 
thence  a  great  number  of  dried  plants,  which  began  his 
collection.  In  1679,  he  went  to  Montpelier,  to  perfect 
himfelf  in  medicine  and  anatomy.  In  this  town  was  a 
garden  of  plants,  which  had  been  eflablilhed  by  Henry  IV. 
but  this  did  not  fatisfy  his  curiofity:  he  fimpled  over  the 
country  round  about  Montpelier,  and  brought  back  with 
him  plants,  which  were  before  unknown  to  the  botanifts 
of  that  place.  Thefe  bounds  were  yet  too  confined  for 
his  curious  and  inquifitive  nature:  he  formed  a  fcheme, 
therefore,  of  palling  over  into  Spain,  and  let  out  for  Bar- 
celona in  April  1681.  He  fpent  fome  time  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Catalonia,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
young  phviicians  of  the  country,  and  the  {Indents  in  phy- 
fic,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  and  explained  the  various 
forts  of  plants.  He  underwent  a  thoufand  dangers  in  thefe 
deiert  places:  he  was  once  flripped  naked  by  the  mique- 
iets,  a  kind  of  highland  banditti,  who,  however,  fo  far 
took  pity  on  him  as  to  return  him  his  waiftcoat,  in  the 
lining  of  which,  by  good  luck,  he  happened  to  have  fome 
iilver  tied  up  in  an  handkerchief.  His  love  of  fimpling  was 
near  proving  fatal  to  him  once  before:  for,  being  got  into 
a  peafant's  garden  without  leave,  he  was  taken  for  a  thief, 
and  had  like  to  have  been  {toned,  while  he  was  poring  over 
plants;  as  Archimedes  is  laid  to  have  been  ilain,  without 
icarcely  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  while  he  was 
making  figures  upon  the  fands  of  a  fea-fhore.  Yet  he  was 
in  ftill  greater  danger  as  he  returned  into  France  :  for  at  a 
town  near  Perpignon,  the  houfc  where  he  lay  fell  entirely 
down,  and  if  alt  pofiible  hafte  had  not  been  made  to  dig 
him  out  of  the  ruins,  under  which  however  he  was  buried 
two  hours,  he  mufl  inevitably  have  perilhed.  He  arrived 
at  Montpelier  in  1681,  and  continued  his  iludies  in  me- 
dicine, and  his  operations  in  chymiilry  and  anatomy.  He 
was  afterwards  received  dodlor  of  phyfic  at  Orange,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Aix,  where  his  pamon  for  plants,  which 
was  as  high  as  ever,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  continue 

He  had  a  mind  to  viiit  the  Alps,  as  he  had  vifit- 

j 
ed 
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ed  the  Pyrenees ;  and  he  brought  back  with  him  new 
treasures,  which  he  had  acquired  with  vail  fatigue  and 
danger. 

His  great  merit  in  his  way  now  began  to  be  known  at 
Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1683,  and  was  introduced  to  M. 
Fagon,  firll  phyfician  to  the  queen,  who  was  fo  {truck  with 
the  ingenuity  and  vail  knowledge  of  Tournefort,  that  he 
procured  him  to  be  made  botanic  profeilbr  in  the  king's 
garden.  Tournefort  immediately  fet  himfelf  to  furnifh  it 
with  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  valuable ;  and,  by 
order  of  the  king,  travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  made  a 
prodigious  collection  of  plants.  .His  name  was  become 
celebrated  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  and  he  had  the  botanic 
profefforfhip  at  Leyden  offered  him,  which  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  accept,  though  his  prefent  falary  was  but 
fmall.  He  had,  however,  the  profits  of  his  profeffion, 
and  of  a  great  mm.  jer  of  pupils  in  botany,  which,  with 
his  own  private  fortune,  fupported  him  very  hand- 
fomely.  Iii'i(x)2,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  fciences :  he  was  afterwards  made  doctor 
in  phyfic  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  maintained  a  the- 
iis  for  it,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  and  patron  M. 
Fagon. 

In  1700,  he  received  an  order  from  the  king  to  travel  to 
Greece,-  Afia,  and  Africa,  not  only  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  plants  which  the  ancients  have  mentioned,  or  even  of 
thofe  which  efcaped  their  obfervation,  but  to  make  alfo  ob-. 
fervations  upon  natural  hiftory  at  large,  upon  ancient  and 
modern  geography,  and  upon  the  religion,  manners,  and 
commerce  of  different  nations  and  people.  The  king  or- 
dered farther  a  defigrier  to  attend  him,  who  might  draw 
plants,  arihna'ic\  or  any  thing  curious,  that  fell  in  his  way., 
Almoft  three  years  were  employed  in  this  learned  voyage, 
and  as  botany  was  M.  Tournefort' s  favourite  object,  he 
fimpled  over  all  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago,  upon  the  coafts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Lappadocia,  Arme- 
nia, and  Georgia.  At  his  return  he  took  a  different  route, 
in  hopes  of  new  fubjefls  of  obfervation,  and  came  through 
Galatia,  Myfia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  The  plague  being  then 
in  Egypt  hindered  him  from  proceeding  to  Africa;  ner 
verthelefs,  he  brought  home  1356  fpecies  of  plants,  entire- 
ly new. 

He  now  refumed  the  bufinefs  of  his  proferhon.  which 

his  travels  had  interrupted.    He  was  foon  after  made  pror 
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fefior  of  phyiic  in  the  College-royal.     He  had  alfo  the  offi- 
ces of  his  botanic   profeflbrfhip  in  the  king's  garden,  and 
the  ulual  functions  of  the  academy  of  fcicnccs   required   of 
every  member,  to  attend,  together  with  the  work  of  pre- 
paring an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  now  to  be  ex- 
peeled  from  him.      M 'his,   being   more  work  than  his  con- 
ilitution  could  bear,  gradually  impaired  his  health,  but  it 
WHS  an   unfbreieen   accident    that  coil  him  his  life :  as   he 
was  going  to  the  academy,   his  bread  was  violently   preflld 
bv  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  which  he  could  not  avoid;  which 
vet  he  recovered  from,  fo  far,  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  his 
medical  and  botanical  lectures.     But  it  brought  on  a  fpit- 
ting  of  blood,  to  which  he  did  not  pay  a  proper  regard  ;  and 
this,  ending  in  a  dropiy  of  the  breaft,  carried  him  off,  af- 
ter languifhing  fome  months,  the  2Sth  of  December  1708. 
He  wras  the  greateil  botanifh  of  his  time;  and  it  was  by  his 
ikiil  and  care,  that  the  king  of  France's  gardens,  almofl 
quite  neglected  and  abandoned  before,  were  afterwards  held 
in  honour,  and  thought  worth  the  attention  of  all  the  vir- 
tuofi  in  Europe.     Yet  he  was  not  fo  particularly  attached  to 
botany,  as  to  neglect  every  thing  elfe;  for  he  had  made  a  moil 
valuable  collection  of  all  kinds  of  natural  curiofities,  which 
he  left  by  will  to  the  king. 

His  writings  are  as  follow7:  "  Elemens  de  botanique  :  ou, 
"  Methode  pour  connoitre  les  plantes,  avec  figures,  Paris, 
"  1694,"  3  tomes  in  8vo.     He  afterwards   enlarged  this 
Work  coniiderably,  and  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  foreigners,  with  this  title,   "  Inilitutiones  rei  her- 
k<  barioe:  five,  Elements  botanices,  Paris,  1700,"  3  vols  in 
4tOo     The  fir  ft  volume  contains  the  names  of  the  plants, 
diftributed  according  to   his  method ;  the  two   other   the 
figures  of  them,  very  well  engraven.     His  next  work  was, 
"  Hilloire  de's  plantes  qui  naiifent  aux  environs  de  Paris, 
"  avec  leur  ufage  dans  la  medicine,   1698,"  in  i2mo;  en- 
larged by  another  hand,  into  2  vols.    i2ino,  in  an  edition 
of  i^aris   1725.-^-"  De  optima  methodo   inflituenda  in  re 
"  herbaria,    1^97,"  in  8vo.     This  is  an  epiflle  to  our  Mr. 
Rav,    who    had  diflented    from    Tourncfort's    method  of 
claflihg  plants,    and   ranging  them    into  their  feveral  ge- 
nufes.     "  CoroHariuin  inftitutionum  rei  herbaria,  in  quo 
itf  plants  1356  munriicentia  Ludovici  magni  in  Orienta- 
et  libus  regionibus  obfeivatae  recenfentur,  &  ad  genera  fua 
"  re</ocantur.   Paris,  16.03,"  ^n  4to-    This  work  is  printed 
in.    the   third    volume    of  Ray's    "   Hiftoria  Plantarum, 
*'  I7C4,"  in  folio.     "  Relation  d'un  voyage  du  Levant, 

"  contenant 
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( i  contenant  I'hiftoire  ancienne  &  moderne  cle  plufieurs  ifles 
V  d'Archipel,  de  Conttantinople,  &c.  Paris,  1717,"  2 
tomes  in  4to,  and  3  in  8vo,  with  figures;  reprinted  at  Am- 
fterdam,  1718,  in  2  vols  410.  This  work  compriles  not 
only  ditcoveries  in  botany,  but  other  curious  particulars 
relating  to  hiftory,  geography,  and  natural  pjiiloibphy. 
Betides  tliefe  larger  works,  there  are  feveral  pieces  of 
Tournefort,  printed  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

TOZZETTI  (JOHN  TARGIONI),  the  foil  of  Le-  Maty's 
onard  Targioni,  born  at  Florence  Sept.  n,  1722,  was  lent  Revitw> 
to  the  univeriity  ot  Pifa,  where  he  very  loon  diiVmguiihed  *°'  ,/ 
himfelf  by  a  thefts   (not  written  by  the  profcfTbr,  as  is  the' 
cuftom  in  ibme  of  the  univeriities  in  the  Northern  parts  of 
Europe)  on  the  life  of  Medicine.     At  the  age  of  nineteen. 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  botaniit  Micheli,  by 
whom  he  was  protected,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  unin- 
terrupted friend/hip  till  1737    (when  Micheli   died),  and 
whom  he  iucceeded  in  the  care  of  the  famous  botanic  gar- 
den.  Of  the  plants  in  this  garden  Micheli  had  already  made 
a  catalogue,    which    Targioni   publilhed    after  his   death, 
'with  very  confiderable  additions  by  himfelf.     In  the  year 
1737,  he  was  made  profeiibr  of  botany  in  the  Studio  .Fie- 
rentino,  a  kind  of  imiveriity  at  Florence,  and  at  the  fame 
tjme  member  of  the  academv  of  Apatifti.     In  1738,  he  he- 
came  a  member  of  the  Collegio   Medico,    or  faculty  of 
.Medicine.     Much  about  the  fame  time  he  was  named  by 
government  confulting  phylician  in  peitiiential  dilbrders, 
and   had   the   place   of  fiical    phyfician    (phvfiriau    to  .th^ 
courts  of  juftice).     This   laft  place  obliged  him  tp  write 
a  great  deal,  being  often  conlultcd   on  the  accidents    that 
became  diiculTioiis  for  a  court  of  juftice,  fuch  as  deatlis 
by   poifon,    fudden    deaths,  unheard-of  dillemper^,    and 
(when,  as    it  Ibmetimes    happened,  foohlli  accufations  of 
the  kind  were  brought  into  court)  witchcraft.     Some  thru 
after  he  was  named,  together  with  the  celebrated  Antonio 
Cocchi,  to  make  a  catalogue    of  the   library,    begun   by 

Madiabecchi  and  encreafed  bv  Mami,  duke  Leopold,  and 

*  \ 

others,    which   coniifted  of   40,000  volumes    of  printed 

books,  and  about  iioo  volumes  of  manulcripts.  It  is  to 
this  nomination  we  are  indebted  for  the  rive  volumes  ot 
letters  of  famous  men,  as,  during  his  employment  in  tliij 
capacity,  he  ufed  to  mike  extracts  of  the  curious  books 
which  iell  into  his  h-.iud4?.  On  Micheii's  death,  in  I7>7, 

S  Mr. 
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Mr.  Targioni  had  inherited  his  Hortus  Siccus,  MlT.  and  col- 
lection of  natural  hiftory,  which  laft  however  he  purchaied, 
but  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  with  his  own  money.    1  his  feem- 
ed  to  lay  him  under   the   neceflity  of  publiihing  what  his 
mafter  had  left  behind  him,  and  accordingly  he  had  pre- 
pared the  fecond  part  of  the  "  Nova  Plantarum  Genera," 
but  not  exactly   in   the  manner  in  which  Micheli  himfelf 
would  have  publifhcd  them ;  for  though  the  drawings  were 
too  good  to  be  loft,  as  they  have  all   the  accuracy   which 
diftinguifh  the  other  Xvorks  of  the  great  naturalift,  Targioni 
could  not  fuffer  the  work  to  come  forth  with  the  Zoophy- 
tes and  Keratophytes  claffed  among  the  plants,  as  Micheli 
had  intended.     Targioni  therefore  meant  to  have  given  the 
work  another  form.     It  was  to  be  divided  into   two  parts, 
the  firft  of  which  would  have  contained  the  "  Fucus's,  AJgce, 
'*  and  Confervas;"  and  the  fecond  the  "  Zoophytes  :"  the 
firft  part  was  finifhed  a  week  before  Targioni's  death.     Ma- 
ny of  the  plates  are  from  drawings  by  Dottor   Ottaviano 
Targioni,  the  fon  of  John  Targioni,  who   has  iucceeded 
his  farther  as  reader  of  botany  in   the  hofpital  of  Sancta 
Maria  Maggiore,  a  new  eftablifhment  lately  formed  by  the 
grand  duke  upon  a  liberal  and  extenfive   plan,  in   which 
ducal  profefTors  of  medicine,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  phyfio- 
logy,  furgery,  fee.  read  gratis   on  the  very  fpot  where  ex- 
amples are  at  hand  to  confirm  their  doctrines.     In  1739 
Targioni  was  choien  member  of  the  academy  Katurx  cu- 
rioforum,  and  in  1745  the  Crufca  gave  him  a  public  tefti- 
moiiy  of  the  value  they  let  upon  his  ftyle,  by  chufing  him 
one  of  their  members.     In  1749  he  was  choien   member 
of  the  academy  of  Etrulcans  at  Cortona,  as  he  was  of  that 
of  the  Sepolti  at  Volterra  in  1749.     The   academy  of  Bo- 
tanophiles  made  him  one  of  their  body  in  1757,  as  did  that 
of  practical  agriculture  at  Udino,  in  1758.     In  1771   he 
was    choien  honorary  member   of  the  loyal  academy  of 
fciences    and  belles  Jettres  '  at  Naples,    and    finally,    was 
named  correfponding    member  of  the  Royal    Society    of 
medicine  at   Paris,  in    1780.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  cannot  give  an  account  of  his  manufcript  works, 
fcveral  of  which    are   known  to  be  very  important,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  phyikians  of  this  time,  and 
is  known    to  have   written  a  great  deal  on  inoculation  (of 
which  he  was   one  of  the    firft  promoters   in  Tufcany), 
Rcw'^xv,      putrid    fevers,     &c.    &cc.     Mr.     Maty  has    preferved   an 
i-.ar  i-'.pra.    accurate  chronological  catalogue  of  what  he  has  printed ; 
among  which  the  earlieiri  s  "  Thefcs  de  praeftantia  et  uiu 
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*'•  Plantarum  in  medicina.  Pifis,  1734,'"'  fol;  and  the 
latefl,  "  Notizie  dcgli  Aggrandimenti  delle  Scienze  Fifiche 
"  accaduti  in  Tofcana  nel  corfodi  anni  60,  nel  fecolo  17, 
"  Firenze,  1780,"  4  vol.  4to.  He  had  juft  publimed  the 
4th  volume  of  this  laft  great  work,  on  the  improvement 
made  in  natural  knowledge  and  natural  philofophy  in  Tuf- 
cany  in  60  years  only  of  the  i7th  century,  when  he  died 
of  an  atrophy  in  1780.  Mr.  Targioni  had  a  large  cabinet 
of  natural  hiflory,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  has  been 
faid,  had  been  laid  by  Micheli.  It  confifts  of  the  minerals 
and  fomls  which  are  found  in  Tufcany,  and  the  Zoophy- 
tes and  Hortus  Siccus  of  Micheli.  There  is  a  drawer  made 
at  Amboyna,  by  order  of  Rumphius,  containing  all  the 
forts  of  wood  of  that  ifland.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  great 
fuite  of  animals  and  Ihells  and  petrified  animal  fubftances, 
particularly  of  the  bones  of  elephants  which  are  found  in 
the  environs  of  Florence.  In  fhort,  the  whole  collection 
is  fo  valuable,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  prefent  do&or 
Targioni  will  favour  the  public  with  a  catalogue  raiibnne 
of  its  contents. 

TRALLIAN  (ALEXANDER),  one  of  the  Greek 
writers  on  phyfic,  was  a  native  of  Tralles,  a  city  in  Lydia, 
and  flourimed  about  the  year  550.  His  father's  name  was 
$tephanus,  a  practitioner  in  phyfic,  who  took  care  to  in- 
ftruft  his  fon  in  the  principles  of  his  profeffion  :  and  the 
fon  made  luch  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and 
was  fo  noted  for  his  application  to  letters,  that  he  was 
fcarcely  arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  before  he  had  the 
title  of  "  Sophifticles"  conferred  upon  him,  Not  con- 
tented, however,  with  what  inilruc~lioRS  he  could  procure 
in  his  own  native  climate,  but  ambitious  to  pry  into  the 
ft  ate  of  phyfic  as  it  flood  in  other  countries,  he  travelled 
through  Greece,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  places.  Dr. 
r'reind  ft  vies  him  one  of  the  moft  valuable  authors,  fince  Hiftory  of 
the  time  of  Hippocrates.  His  works  are  divided  into  twelve  P1j> TL.k'8 
books,  in  which  he  treats  qf  diftempers,  as  thev  occur v 
from  head  to  foot;  beginning  with  the  falling-ofr  of  the 
hair,  head-ach,  phrenly,  lethargy,  epiiepfy,  pally,  me- 
lancholy ;  then  going  on  to  the  dileafes  of  the  eyes, 
cars,  nofe,  teeth,  throat,  bread,  ftomach,  liver,  in- 
teftines,  kidneys,  and  fo  on  to  the  gout,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  fevers,  with  which  he  concludes. 
This  is  his  general  method  of  ranging  difcafes,  and 
which  feveral  fyftematical  writers  in.  phyfic'  fince  his 
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time,    as    Sennertus,  Riverius,  £cc.    have  thought  fit   to 
follow.   Nor  is  the  order  again,  which  he  obferves  in  ipeak-t 
ing  to  each  particular  diuemper  by  i  tie  If,   Ids  fuitable  to 
the  delign  of  a  prk&ieal  writer.     Thus,  he  ulhers  in  a  dil- 
eaie  with  fuch  a  del'cription  as  is  fuincient  to  raile  a  juft 
idea  of  it.     in  the  next  place,  he  enquires  into  its  caafe  ; 
•Jay ing  it  down  for  a  rule,   that  it  is  impoilible  for  anv  one, 
who   is   ignorant  either  of  the  nature  or  caufe  of  a  difeafe, 
ever  to  effect  the  cure  of  it.     After  this,  he  proceeds  to 
the  diagnoilicks,  or  figns  which  teach  how  to  diilinguifh 
any  particular  diilemper  from  all  others  ,  then  to  the  cure, 
which  he  begins   with  adj  lifting  the    regimen,  telling  us 
what  particular  exercife  or  dietfhould  bechoien  or  avoided  : 
and  at  laft,  to  the  ufc  of  medicines,  always  prefcribing  firil 
fuch  as  are  fimple,  and  then  thole  that  are  more  compound. 
He  was  the   firil  that  opened  the   jugular  veins  ;   and   the 
iiiit  that  ufed  cantharides  by  way  of  Miller  for  the  gout. 
Though  upon  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  been  a  rati- 
onal  and    regular  phyfician,  yet  we  find  iome  things  in 
him,  which  favour  of  the  empiric,  and  the  man  of  iuper- 
ilition.      What,  for  inllance,  can  be  more  fuperilitious, 
than  his  advifing  a  piece  of  an  old  fail-cloth,  taken  from  a 
fhipwrecked  veflel,  to  be  tied  to  the  right  arm  for  fevcu 
weeks  together,  for  the  epilepfy  ?  than  the  heart  of  a  lark 
tied  to  the   left  thigh  for  a  colic  ?  than  cany  ing  a  piece  of 
load-ftone,  or  a   line   of  Homer  engraved   on   a  plate  ot 
gold,  when  the  moon  is  in  Libra,  for  the  gout  ?    His  works 
have  been  printed  at  Balil,  at  Paris,  and  at  London, 

de       TRAPEZUNTIUS  (GEORC  ius),  one  of  thofc 
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os,  learned  men  wno  brought  the  Cjreek  language  into  the 
ioi.  Weil,  inft  before  the  refurredlion  of  letters,  was  a  native 
of  Candia  or  Crete,  and  bom  about  1396.  He  came  firit 
to  Venice,  and  palled  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
taught  rhetoric  and  philofophy  feveral  years.  This  was 
under  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  about  which  time 
Theodoras  Gaza  came  to  Italy,  and  was  his  rival.  He 
was  fecretary  to  Eugeaius,  as  he  was  to  his  lucceffor 
Nicholas  V.  and  lived  in  plenty  and  happinefs  for  a  long 
time;  but  afterwards,  being  involved  in  quarrels  with 
Gaza,  Valla,  and  others,  he  went  to  Naples,  at  the 
felicitation  of  king  Alphpnfus,  who  fettled  on  him  a  good 
penlion.  In  the  year  1465,  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  native 
country,  and  returned  from  thence  by  Conilantinople  to 
Rome.  He  lived  to  be  extremely  old ;  and  it  is  faid, 

that, 
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that,  before  he  died,  he  grew  a  perfect  child,  forgetting 
all  he  had  ever  learned.,  even  to  his  own  name.  Some 
have  imputed  .this  to  illnefs,  others  to.  difappomtment 
and  vexation,  for  having  received  from  pope  Sixtus  IV'. 
what  he  thought  an  inconfiderable  recompence  for  fome 
of  his  works ;  an  hundred  ducats  was  the  fi\m.  And 
they  add,  that,  as  he  returned  from  the  palace,  he  .flung  it 
into  the  Tiber,  faying,  "  Periere  labores,  pereat  &  eorurn 
"  ingrata  merces  :"  but  they  feem  to  have  confounded 
his  itory  with  Theodore  Gaza's.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1485,  aged  near  90.  He  had  a  good  portion  of  that 
favage  fpirit,  which  prevailed  among  the  learned  of  thole 
times ;  was  proud,  conceited,  dogmatical,  impatient  of 
contradiction,  quarrelibme ;  and  contributed,  as  much  as 
any  one,  to  falfify  the  maxim  of  Ovid, 

" ingenuas  didiciffe  fideliter  artes, 

"  Emollit  mores,  nee  linit  eiTe  feros." 

He. wrote  a  great  many  works,  both  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin  :  he  translated  allb,  like  the  reft  of  his  fellow  tra- 
vellers, many  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  as 
this  indeed  was  their  proper  bufineis  ;  but  his  translations 
were  not  good.     Huetius,  fpeaking  of  him  as  a  tranllator,  Huetde 
fays,    "  Nonnunquam  auctorem  intra  eas  concludit  an- Claris  in- 
"  guftias,  uttota  ejus  membra  recidat ;  quorum  &  ordinem  *erPvetibu5? 
"  quandoque  audet  pervertere.      Nativos  prajterea  fenfus 
"  neque  rimatur  feliciter,  neque  polite  reddit;  &  quibus 
fc  folis  excufari  poteft  interpretationis  licentia,  vel  afper- 
*'  natus  elt  elegantias,  vel  affequi  fe  polle  defperavit." 

TRAPP  (JOSEPH),  an  Englifh  divine,  of  excellent 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  iecond  fon  of  Mr.  Jofeph 
Trapp,  rector  of  Cherington  in  Glouceilerihire,  at  which 
place  he  was  born  in  1672.  He  had  a  private  education 
under  his  father,  who  inftrufted  him.  in  the  languages; 
and,  when  he  was  fit  for  the  univerfity,  fent  him  to  Wad- 
ham-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
May  13,  1702,  and  was  chofen  fellow.  He  was  greatly 
diilinguifhed  by  his  ikill  in  the  .belles  lettres  ;  and,  in 
1708,  was  chofen  to  the  profelTbrlhip  of  poetry,  which 
was  founded  by. Dr.  Henry  Birkhead,  formerly  fellow  of 
All-fouls-college,  with  this  condition,  that  the  place  of 
lecturer  can  only  be  held. for  ten  years.  He  was  the  iirft 
profeffor,  and  publifhed  his  le&ures  under  the  title  of 
**  Prsleftiones  poetics ;"  the  firil  volume  of  which  is 
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dedicated  to  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  ;  to  whofe  father,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  a  chaplain.     He  has 
fhewn    there,    in   very  elegant  Latin,    how  perfectly   he 
underftood  every  fpecies  of  poetry,  what  noble  rules  he 
\vas    capable    of    laying   down,    and    how    critically   and 
rightly  he  could  give  directions  towards  the  forming  a  juft 
poem.    He  fhcwecl  afterwards,  by  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
that  a  man  may  be  able  to  direct,  who  cannot  execute  ; 
that  is,    may  have   the   critic's   judgement,    without  the 
poet's   fire.     Trapp   has   ftruck  clofe  to   Virgil   in  every 
line  ;    has  expreffed,    indeed,    the  defign,    the  characters, 
contexture,  and  moral  of  his  poem  ;   in  fhort,  has  given 
Virgil's  account  of  the  actions.     Dryden,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  conveyed  the  general  ideas  of  his  author,  but 
conveyed  them  with   the  fame  majefly  and  fire,  has  led 
you    though   every  battle  with   fear  and  trembling,    has 
ibothed  you  in  the  tender  fcenes,  and  enchanted  you  with 
the   flowers    of    poetry.  _    Virgil,     contemplated  through 
the  medium  of  1  rapp,    appears  an  accurate  writer;    and 
the    "  jEneid"  a  well-conducted  fable;  but,  difcerned  in 
Dryden's  page,  he  glows  as  with  fire  from  heaven,  and 
the   "  ^Eneid"   is  a  continued  feries  of 'whatever  is  great, 
elegant,  pathetic,  and  fublime. 

Dr.  Trapp's  preferments  were  the  rectories  of  Harling- 

ton   in  Middlelex,    of  Chrift  -church  in  Newgate-ftreet, 

and    St.    Leonard's    in    Fofter  lane,    London,    with    the 

lectureihips  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  St.  Martin's  in  the 

Fields  :  his  very  high- church  principles  were  probably  the 

reafon  why  he  did  not  rife  higher.     He  was  chaplain  to 

the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1711  ;  and  publifhed  in 

that  year  "  A  Character  of  the  prefent  Set  of  Whigs  ;" 

which  Swift,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  printer,  calls  "  a  very 

*'  fcurvy  piece;"  (fee  the  Journal  to  Stella,  May  14,  1711.) 

In  a  Ihort  time  after,  he  printed  at  Dublin  a  poem  on  the 

duke    of  Ormond,    which    was    re-printed   at    London, 

"  and  the  printer  fold  juft  eleven  of  them  ;"   (fee  Journal, 

Aug.  24, -1 71 1.)    Having  mentioned  to  Stella,  that  Trapp 

and  Sachevtirell  had  been  to  vilit  him;  Swift  adds,  "  Trapp 

**  is  a  coxcomb,  and  the  ether  is  not  very  deep  ;  and  their 

"  judgement  in  things  of  wit  and  fenfe  is  miraculous." 

(  Journal,  March  17,  171 1-12).  He  died  Nov.  22,  1747,  and 

Ic-tt  behind  him  the  character  of  a  pathetic  and  inftructive 

preacher,  an  excellent  fcholar,  a  discerning  critic,  and  a 

very  exemplary  liver.      Four  volumes  of  his   '.'  Sermons" 

have  been  publifhed.  He  is  the  author,  lilcewife,  of  a  piece 

intituled, 
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intituled,  "  The  Church  of  England  defended  againfl  the 
*'  falfe  reafoning  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  He  wrote  a 
tragedy,  called  "  Abramule,  or,  Love  and  Empire}"  acted 
in  1704,  and  dedicated  to  the  lady  Harriet  Godolphin. 
Several  occafional  poems  were  written  by  him  in  Englilh; 
and  there  is  one  Latin  poem  of  his  in  the  "  Mulie  Angli- 
"  canse."  Laflly,  he  tranflated  "  Milton's  Paradife  Loll" 
into  Latin  verfe,  with  little  fucceis,  as  will  be  eaiily 
imagined  ;  and,  as  he  publifhed  it  at  his  own  expence, 
was  a  confiderable  lofer.  He  certainly  might  have  beftowed 
his  time,  and  pains,  and  money,  better. 

TREMELLIUS  (!MMANUEL),  a  Proteftant  divine  Thuani 
of  great  learning,    and  famous   particularly  for  a  Latin  Hul-  aa0 
tranilation  of  the  Bible,    was   bom  at   Ferrara  in    1510.  ' 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  Jew,  and  was  educated  with  fuch  care 
as  to  become  a  great  mafler  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but 
was    converted    to   Chriftianity   by   the   celebrated    Peter 
Martyr/  and   went   with   him   to   Lucca.      Afterwards, 
leaving   Italy   altogether,    he    \vent   into    Germany,    and 
fettled  at  Argentine  ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  after  whofe  death  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  taught  Hebrew  in  the  fchool  of  Hornbach. 
From  thence  he   was   invited  to  Heidelberg,    under  the 
elector  palatine  Frederic  lit.  where  he  was  profeffor  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  tranflated  the  Syriac  Teilament  into 
Latin.     There  alfo   he  undertook  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew,  and  aflbciated  Francifcus  Junius 
to  him  in  that  work.     His  next  remove  was  to  Sedany  at  the 
requett  of  the  duke  of  Bulloin,  to  be  the  Hebrew  profeffor 
in  his  new  univeriity,  where  he  died,   1580,  in  his  yoth 
year. 

His  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  firft  publifhed  in  1575,  Critic,  hift. 
and  afterwards  corrected  by  Junius  in  1587.  The  Pro- ot 
teflant  churches  received  it  with  great  approbation ;  and  our 
learned  Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  SynopHs 
"  Criticorum,"  reckons  it  among  the  beft  veriions.  The 
Papifts  have  not  fpoken  fo  favourably  of  it,  but  reprefent 
it  as  very  faulty  :  "As  Tremellius,"  fays  father  Simon, 
"  was  a  few  before  he  was  a  Proteftant,  he  has  retained 
"  fomething  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  his  tranflation,  and 
*'  deviates  often  from  the  true  fenfe.  His  Latin  is 
*'  affected  and  full  of  faults. 

T  R  E  N- 
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Gordon's  TREN  CHARD  (Jonx),  an  illuftrious  Engliih 
Sto^Let.  Patriot  all<-l  ^''iter,  was  delcended  of  an  ancient  family, 
ten,  edit,  and  born  in  1669.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
J737-  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he  was  well  ikilled  ;  but  poli- 
tics, aiul  his  place  of  commiilioncr  of  the  forfeited  eftates 
in  Ireland,  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
took  him  from  the  bar,  whither  he  had  never  any  inclina- 
tion to  return.  Alfo  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  by  his 
marriage,  he  was  fallen  into  an  eafy  fortune,  with  the 
prolpect  of  3  much  greater.  He  began  very  early  to  dif- 
tinguiih  himfelf  by  his  writings;  for  in  1697  he  publiihed 
"  An  Argument,  (hewing,  that  a  (landing  army  is  incon- 
<c  fiitent  with  a  free  government,  and  abfolutely  deflru&ive 
(i  to  the  conilitution  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  ;"  and,  in 
1698,  "  A  ihort  hitlory  of  {landing  armies  in  England  ;" 
which  two  pamphlets  produced  ieveral  anfwers.  Nov. 
1720,  Mr.  Trenchard,  in  conjunction  with  Mr-.  Thomas 
Gordon,  began  to  publifh  in  the  4i  London,"  and  after- 
wards in  the  4<  Britim  Journal,"  a  feries  of  letters  under 
the  name  of  "  Cato,"  upon  various  and  important  fubjedts 
relating  to  the  public.  Thefe  were  continued  for  almoft 
three  years  with  a  very  great  reputation;  but  there  were 
fome  among  them,  written  by  Mr.  Trenchard,  under  the 
name  of  "Diogenes,"  upon  feveral  points  of  religion,  which 
were  thought  exceptionable,  and  animadverted  upon.  Thus 
Mr.  John  Jacklbn  wrote  <c  A  defence  of  human  liberty," 
in  anfwer  to  "  Cato's  Letters,"  in  1725.  Mr.  Gordon 
afterwards  collected  the  papers  written  by  Mr.  Trenchard 
and  himfelf,  and  publiihed  them  in  four  volumes,  121110, 
under  the  title  of  •'  Cato's  Letters,  or  Eflays  on  liberty 
u  civil  or  religious,  and  other  important  fubjech  ;"  the 
fourth  edition  of  which,  corrected,  was  printed  in  1737. 
It  was  imagined  at  the  time,  that  lord  Molefworth  had  a 
chief,  at  leaft  a  conquerable  hand  in  thofe  letters ;  but 
Mr.  Gordon  allures  us,  in  the  dedication  of  them  to  John 
Milner,  Efq;  that  this  noble  perfon  never  wrote  a  line  in 
them,  nor  contributed  a  thought  towards  them.  As  to 
r>e<Leat.  tne  purport  and  defign  of  them,  Mr.  Gordon  fays,  that 
"  as  they  were  the  work  of  no  fadlion  or  cabal,  nor  cal-? 
'*  culated  for  any  lucrative  or  ambitious  ends,  or  to  ferve 
<;  the  purpofes  of  any  party  whatsoever,  but  attacked 
44  falfhood-  and  dijQionefly  in  all  fhapes  and  parties,  with-? 
<*  out  temporizing  with  any,. .but  doing  juftice  to  all, 
**  even  to  the  weakefl  and  mofl  unfaihioiiable,  and  main- 
<t5(  taiuiaj^  the  principles  ot  liberty  again.ll  the  practices  of 
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:- 

"  both  parties ;  fo  they  were  dropped  without  any  fordid 
f(  composition,  and  without  any  consideration,  fave  that 
"  it  was  judged  that  the  public,  after  all  its  terrible  con- 
il  vuliions,  was  become  calm  and  iafe.  They  had  treated 
*'  of  moft  of  the  fubjedh  important  to  the  world,  and 
*4  meddled  with  public  meaiures  and  public  men  only  in 
*'  great  inftances." 

Mr.  Trenchard  was  member  of  parliament  for  Tauntont 
in  Somerfetihire,  and  died  in  1723,  of  an  ulcer  in  his 
kidneys.  He  is  laid  to  have  thought  too  much,  and  with 
too  much  folicitude,  to  have  done  what  he  did  too  in- 
tenlelv,  and  with  too  much  vigour  and  activity  of  the  head, 
which  caufed  him  many  bodily  disorders,  and  is  fuppofed 
3.t  lait  to  have  worn  out  tlie  fprings  of  life.  He  left  no 
writings  at  all  behind  him,  but  two  or  three  loole  papers, 
once  intended  for  Cato's  Letters.  Mr.  Anthony  Collins, 
In  the  manufcript  catalogue  of  his  library,  alcribes  to  him 

i  O  J   ' 

the  following  pieces  :  *'  The  natural  hiftory  of  Superfti- 
*'  tion,  1709."  "  Confederations  on  the  public  debts, 
*'  1709."  "  Companion  of  the  propofals  of  the  Bank 
£<  and  of  the  South-Sea  company,  1719."  "  Letter  of 
"  thanks,  ccc.  1719."  "  Thoughts  on  the  Peerage  bill, 
"1719."  And  «  Refleaions  on  the  Old  Whig,  1719." 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at  large  in  the 
preface  above  cited,  tells  us  in  his  dedication,  that  he 
*c  has  fet  him  no  higher  than  his  own  great  abilities  and 
**  many  virtues  fet  him  ;  that  his  failings  were  Imall,  his 
<*  talents  extraordinary,  his  probity  equal ;  and  that  he 
"  was  one  of  the  worthiest,  one  of  the  ableft,  one  of 
*'  the  moft  ufeful  men,  that  ever  any  country  was  blelled 
*«  withal." 

T  R  I  S  S  I  N  O    (JoHN  GEORGE),    an  Italian  poet,  N 
was  bom  at  Vicenza,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,   in  r 
1478.     He  loft  his  father  at  feven  years  old  ;  yet,  having  T 
a  pafiion  for  letters,  applied  himfelf  ardently  to  his  ftudies.  6.-c7tom.  17. 
\Vhen  he  had  gone  through  a  courfe  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
fophy,  he  went  to  Milan,  in  order  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue 
under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  ;   and,   out  of  gratitude  to 
this  mailer,   creeled  a  monument  to  him  after  his  death  in 
tlie  church  of  St.  Sauveur.     Afterwards  he  cultivated  ma- 
thematical learning,    and  made  a   very   coniiderable   pro- 
grefs  in  it;  omitting  in  the  mean  time  no  opportunities 
of  exercifing  himfelf  in  the  Italian  poetry,   for  which  he 
had  a  natural  turn,  and  in  time  became  famous.     At  two 

and 
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and  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  all  the  learned  ;  and  fome  have 
pretended,  that  from  this  commerce  he  drew  all  his  know- 
ledge and  tafte  for  letters  and  the  fciences,  having  tiM 
then  been  very  idle  and  ignorant ;  but  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  fuppofition.  He  returned  to  Vicenza  ;  and 
in  1503  married  a  lady,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond, 
and  with  whom  he  lived  in  perfect  happineis.  After  his 
marriage,  he  fought  tranquillity  in  a  country-life,  and  re- 
tired to  a  family  eilate  at  Criccoli,  upon  the  river  Aftego, 
where  he  cultivated  poetry  and  the  fciences  without  in- 
terruption. He  built  here  a  very  magnificent  houfe,  of 
which  he  himtelf  drew  the  plan,  for  he  was  well  /killed  in 
architecture  ;  and  it  was  under  him,  and  from  the  con- 
ftruction  of  this  houfe,  that  Andreas  Palladio,  afterwards 
Ib  great  a  mailer,  learned  the  firil  principles  of  that  fcience. 
Xriffino  was  enjoying  himfelf  in  this  retreat  with  great 
tranquillity  and  content,  when  he  loft  his  beloved  wife, 
after  having  had  two  fons  by  her,  Francis  and  Julius. 
This  lots  made  him  quit  the  country,  and  fly  to  Rome ; 
-uhere,  under  the  preffure  of  the  jfcvereft  affliction,  he 
compoied  a  tragedy,  called  "  Sophoniiba."  This  was  re- 
ceived with  prodigious  applauie,  and  by  order  of  Leo  X. 
acled  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  If  it 
was  not  the  firfl,  as  fome  affirm,  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
moft  perfect  production  of  the  kind  which  had  then  ap- 
peared among  the  moderns;  and  Tallb  himfelf  made  no 
fcruple  to  compare  it  with  the  tragedies  of  the  ancients. 
»  But  Trirlino  had  other  talents  belides  that  of  making 
verles  ;  he  was  very  well  formed  for  bufinefs,  and  there- 
fore Pope  Leo  fent  him,  in  1516,  to  negotiate  fome  im- 
portant affairs  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  which  he 
did  with  good  fuccefs.  Triltino  made  himfelf  very  agree- 
able to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  his  fuccefTor  Charles  V. 
and  he  was  emplovcd  by  both  with  <rreat  confidence.  It 

I          j  j  o 

appears  alfo  from  the  Latin  letters  of  Bembus,  written  in 
the  name  of  Leo  X  that  this  pope  fent  Triifmo  to  Venice 
in  1516,  and  that  he  reiided  at  that  court  lome  months. 
Upon  the  death  of  Leo  in  1.571,  he  retired  to  his  own 
country,  and  married  a  fecond  wife  in  1526,  by  whom  he 
had  a  ion  named  Giro,  who  engroifed  his  affection.  How- 
.  ever,  pope  Clement  VII.  who  was  ao  flranger  to  his 
various  merit,  recalled  him  afterwards  to  Rome,  and  gave 
him  many  marks  of  his  efteem.  He  fent  him  to  Charles  V. 
and  to  the  Republic  oi'  Venice;  and  when  that  emperor 
4  wii* 
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was  crowned  at  Bologna  in  1530,  Triffino  had  the  honour 
to  be  one  of  the  Pope's  train-bearers. 

He  was  afterwards  involved  in  troubles  of  a  domeftic 
kind,  which  did  not  end  but  with  his  life.  Julius,  the 
only  remaining  fon  by  his  firft  wife,  could  not  bear  his 
mother-in-law  ;  he  was  alfo  extremely  offended  at  the  par- 
tiality {hewn  by  Triffino  to  Giro,  the  child  of  his  fe- 
cond  marriage.  From  thefe  unhappy  fources  things  grew 
daily  more  and  more  inflamed,  till  at  length  Triffino,  con- 
ceiving an  aversion  to  Julius,  refolved  to  difinherit  him, 
and  to  leave  his  whole  eitate  to  Giro.  Julius,  aware  of 
this,  commenced  a  fuit  at  law  againil  his  father  for  his 
mother's  jointure,  which,  after  a  procefs  of  fome  years, 
was  determined  in  his  favour.  He  then  made  a  fei7,ure  of 
his  father's  houfe  and  eftate,  which  afflicted  Trillino  to 
that  degree,  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  1549,  and  died  there 
the  year  following. 

All  the  works  of  Triffino  were  printed  in  2  vols.  folio, 
at  Verona,   in  1729;   the  firft  containing  his  poems,   the 
fecond  his  profe  pieces.     His  grand  performance  is,   "  La 
"  Italia  liberata  da  Gotti,"  printed  firft  at  Rome  in  1547, 
8vo.     Voltaire  has  criticifed  it  in  the  following  manner  :  Effai  fur  la 
"  The  Italian  tongue,"  fays  he,   "  was  at  the  end  of  the  Poefie 
"  fifteenth  century  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  itepiqu< 
"  continues  now,  and  in  which  it  will  continue  fo  long  as 
"  Taflb  in  poetry,  and  Machiavel  in  prole,  lhall  be  the 
"  ftandards  of  flyle.     TafTo  was  in  his  childhood  when 
*'  Triffino,    the  author  of  the  firft  tragedy   written  in  a 
modern  language,  ventured  to  attempt  an  epic  poem. 
He  took  for  his  fubjecl:  '  Italy  delivered  from  the  Goths 
by  Belifarius,  under  the  empire  of  Juftinian.*    The  fub- 
jecl: was  great  and  noble  ;  the  execution,  although  very 
mean,  was  yet  fucceisful ;  and  this  dawning  ihone  in  an 
age  of  darknefs,    till   it   was   entirely   abfbrbed   in   the 
broad   day  of   Taifo.      Triffino   was    a  man  of  great 
genius   and  exteniive  capacity.     He  was   employed  by 
Leo  X.  in  many  important  affairs,  and  had  much  iuc- 
cefs  in  his  einbady  to  Charles  V.  but  at  laft  he  lacrificed 
his  ambition  and  worldly  profpedts  to  his  love  of  letters, 
which  at  that  time  were  reputed  honourable,   becaufe 
they  were  newly  revived  in  Europe,  and  in  the  glory  of 
their  prime.     He  was  juftly  charmed  with  the  beauties 
of  Homer,  and  yet  his  great  fault  is  to  have  imitate J 
him  ;  for  imitation  requires   more  genius  and  more  art 
41  than  is  commonly  imagined.     The  flowers  of  the  an- 
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44  dents  appear  withered  when  gathered  by  nnfkilful  hands  ; 
"  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  authors  man- 
44  gle  Homer  and  Virgil  in   their  own  productions,    and 
*'  fcreen  themfelves  under  thcfe  great  names,  without  con- 
i4  iidering,   that  the  vcrv  things  which  arc  to  be  admired 
*'  in  thdc  ancients  are  ridiculous  in  their  works. — How- 
"  ever,  I  do  not  mention  TriiTmo  only  to  point  out  his 
44  faults,   but  to  give  him  the  prailes  he  juflly   deferves, 
for  having  been  the  firfl  modern  in  Europe,  who  at- 
tempted an  epic  poem,  in  a  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  blank 
*'  verfe;  for  not  having  been  guilty  of  a  fmgle  quibble  in 
"  his  works,  although  he  was  an  Italian,  and  for  having 
44  introduced  fewer  magicians  and  enchanted  heroes  than 
"  any  writer  of  his  nation." 

T  R  UM  B  U  L  L  (WILLIAM,  LL.  D.  the  friend  and 
correfpondent  of   Pope)    is    fuppofed    to   have   been    the 
fon  [A]  of  William  Trumbull,  efq;  ALP.  for  the  county 
of  Berks  in  1636.    His  education  was  in  the  Univeriity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  originally  of  St.    John's  college, 
but  afterwards  fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  admitted  LL.  B. 
Oct,  12,    1659;    LL.  D.  July  6,    1667.     He  became  an 
advocate  in  Doctors  Commons,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
iignet,  and  chancellor  and  vicar  general  of  the  diocefe  of 
Rochefter,  for  which  lait  twro  offices  his  patent  bears  date 
Spir.     fune  13,    1671.     Nov.  21,    1684,  he  received  the  honour 
F.  fol.  ii  .  Q£-  k_njg-nthood  ;  and  in   Nov.  1685  was  fent  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  France.    In  the  beginning  of  1687  he  went  an 
ambalTador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,   and  there  continued  till 
Wood,         1691.  In  1685  he  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Eait  Loo  in  Corn- 
Faft  II     *wau;  and  in  1695  both  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and 
125.' 1 70.     Heyden  in  Yorkmire,  May  3,  1695,  he  had  the  feals  given 
him  as  fecretary  of  ilate,  but  refigned  them  Dec.  5,  1697. 
Where  he  died,    or  where  he  was  buried,   is  not  exactly 
known.     The  character  which  Bp.  Burnet  gives  of  him, 
on  his  own  knowledge,  is  this  :  4'  Sir  William  Trumbull 
*'  was  the  eminenteil  of  all  our  civilians,  and  much  the 
"  belt  pleader  in  thole  courts  ;  and  was  a  learned,  a  dili- 
"  gent,     and  a    virtuous  man.      He  was   envoy  at  Paris 
"  when  the  edict  that  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantz  was 

J~A]  His  grandfather  was  William  Charles  I.     There  is  a  {hart  account 

Trumbull,  Efq.  \v as  one  of  ihe  clerks  of  his  defcendants  in  the  family  TTJO- 

of  the    privy    council     m    the    reign  numents    in   the  church  of  Eailham- 

of  James  I.   and   envoy    10    rii«-   court  Head,  Bi'fks. 
of  Brufiels   from  tha?    king  and   from 
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*l  pafted,  and  faw  the  violence  of  the  perfecutors,  and 
**  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part  in  harbouring  many,  in. 
''  recovering  their  effects,  and  in  conveying  their  jewels 
4i  and  plate  to  England  ;  which  difgufted  the  court  of 
France,  and  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of 


«. 

"  England." 


TRYPHIODORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  remains  a  poem  of  about  700  lines,  intitled  ix^  aXt^?,. 
or,  "  The  definition  of  Troy."  Few  particulars  are. 
known  of  him,  and  hardly  any  with  certainty.  We  learn 
from  Suidas,  that  he  was  an  Egyptian;  but  nothing  can  be. 
determined  concerning  his  age.  Some  have  fancied  him 
older  than  Virgil,  but  without  the  ieait  colour  of  proba- 
bility. Others  have  made  him  a  contemporary  -with 
Quintus  Calaber,  Nonnus,  Coluthus,  and  Mulaeus,  who 
wrote  the  poem  on  Hero  and  Leander,  becaufe  they 
fancied  a  refemblance  between  his  ftyk  and  theirs  ;  bur 
this  is  a  precarious  argument,  nor  is  it  a  jot  better  known 
when  theie  authors  lived.  All  therefore  that  can  be 
reafonably  fuppofed  concerning  the  age  of  Tryphiodorus 
is,  that  he  lived  between  the  reigns  of  Severus  and 
Anailaiius  ;  the  former  of  whom  died  at  the  beginning  01 
the  third  centurv,  and  the  latter  at  the  beginning-  of  the 
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iixth. 

His  reputation  among  the  ancients,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  having  given  him  the  title  of  grammftiian,  was 
very  confiderable  ;  for,  though  the  word  grammarian  be 
HOW  frequently  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproa:h,  and  applied  to 
perfons  altogether  attentive  to  the  minutice  of  language,  yet 
it  was  anciently  a  title  of  honour,  and  particularly  bellowed 
on  fuch  as  wrote  well  and  politely  in  every  way.  The 
writings  of  this  author  were  e:<tr'jmely  numerous,  as  we 
learn  from  their  titles  preferved  by  Suidas  ;  yet  none  of  them 
are  come  down  to  us,  except  the'  poem  above-mentioned. 
What  accounts  we  have  of  them,  however,  do  not  convey 
the  higher!  idea  of  his  abilities  and  tafle,  as  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Addifoiv  s  defcription  of  his  OJyiTey.  This  in- 
imitable writer,  after  having  propo-fed  to  fpcak  ot  the 
ieveral  fpecies  of  falic  wit  among  the  ancients,  goes  on  in 
the  following  manner.  4l  The  firft  I  fhali  produce  are  the  s, 
"  Lipograrnjnatills,  or,  -Letter  -droppers  of  anti«riiit/,  tliat  v  .  ., 
would  take  an  exception,  without  any  rcaibii,  agairnft 
fome  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  lo  as  not  to  admit 
it  once  into  a  whole  poem  One  Trypliiodcrus  was  a 
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"  great  mailer  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  compof  d  an 
"  Odyfiey,  or  epic  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Uiyfies, 
4<  conlifting  of  four  and  twenty  books,  having  entirely 
<c  banifhed  the  letter  A  from  his  firft  book,  which  was 
<c  called  *  Alpha,'  as  lucus  a  nan  lucendo,  becaufe  there  was 
4C  not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  fecond  book  was  infcribed 
"  '  Beta'  for  the  fame  reafon  :  in  fhort,  the  poet  excluded 
"  the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  and 
"  fhewed  them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his 
44  bufinefs  without  them.  It  muft  have  been  very  pleafant 
**  to  have  feen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as 
*'  much  as  another  would  a  falfe  quantity  ;  and  making 
44  his  efcape  from  it  through  the  feveral  Greek  dialefts, 
44  when  he  was  prefled  with  it  in  any  particular  fyllable. 
44  For  the  moil  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language 
44  \vas  rejected,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  ap- 
*4  peared  blemifhcd  writh  a  wrong  letter.  I  fhall  only  ob- 
"  ierve  upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here 
4*  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the  OdyfTey  of  Try- 
ti  phiodorus  in  all  probability  would  have  been  oftener 
44  quoted  by  our  learned  pedants,  than  the  Odyffey  of 
"  Homer.  What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it  have  been  of 
<4  obiolete  words  and  phrafes,  unufual  barbarifms  and 
44  rnllicities,  ablurd  ipellings  and  complicated  diale&s  !  I 
*'  make  no  queftion,  but  it  would  have  been  looked 
44  moil  as  one  of  the  moil  valuable  treaiures  of  the  Greek 
41  tongue." 

The  firil  edition  of  Tryphiodorus's  Definition  of  Troy 
was  publifhed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  together  with  Quintus 
Calaber's  4'  Paralipomena/'  and  Coluteus's  Poem  on  the 
rape  of  Helen.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  feveral 
places,  particularly  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1588,  by 
Frifchlinus,  who  not  only  reftored  many  corrupted  paf- 
fages  in  the  original,  but  added  two  Latin  veriions,  one 
in  profe,  the  other  in  verfe.  That  in  verfe  wras  reprinted 
with  the  Greek  at  Oxford  1742,  in  8vo,  with  an  Englifh 
tranflation  in  verfe;  and  notes  upon  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Englifh  'by  J.  Merrick  of  Trinity-college. 

Gent.  Mag.  TUCKER  (ABRAHAM),  Efq;  a  curious  and  origi- 
p7?Q4..  na^  thinker,  was  a  gentleman  of  affluent  fortune,  and 
author  of  "  The  Light  of  Nature  purfued,"  9  vols,  8vo. 
of  which  the  iive  rirfl  volumes  were  publifhed  bv  him- 
felf  in  1768,  under  the  afTumed  name  of  "  Edward  Search, 
"  Efq;"  and  the  four  laft  after  his  death,  in  1777,  as 
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s<  The  poithumous  Work  of  Abraham  Tucker  Efq;  pub- 
"  limed  from  his  manufcript  as  intended  for  the  prefs  by 
"  the  author."  Mr.  Tucker  lived  at  Betchworth-caftle, 
near  Dorking  in  Surrey ;  an  eflate  which  he  purchafed  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Barker,  Efq;  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  married  Sir  Henry  St.  John  (the  prefent 
member  for  Hants),  and  died  in  his  life-time;  the  other 
iurvived,  and  now  lives  at  Betch  worth-cattle.  He  loft  his 
eyefight  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1775.  To  defcribe  him  as  a  neighbour,  landlord,  father, 
and  magiilrate,  it  would  be  neceftary  to  mention  the  moft 
amiable  qualities  in  each.  It  is  unneceffary  to  add  that 
he  was  very  lincerely  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  plea- 
fare  of  his  acquaintance,  and  who  flood  connected  with 
him  in  any  of  thofe  relations. 

J 

TUNS  TALL  (JAMES),  a  learned  Englishman,  was 
born  about  1710,  as  mould  feem  ;  ..and  educated  at  St. 
John's  College  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
and  a  principal  tutor.  He  was  inftituted  to  the  rectory  of  Anecdotes 

Stunner  in  Effcx   in   1730,    and  in    1741    elected   public  of  Bowycr, 

r\  TT    •       r«.          u  i     u  '       1   •      by  Nichols. 

Orator  or  the  L'mvernty.     He  afterwards  became  cnapiain    _ 

to  Potter,  abp.  of  Canterbury  ,  and  was  there  a  peribn.  of 
fuch  fort  and  equal  civility,  as  to  make  it  laid,  after  he  left 
Lambeth,  that  "  many  a  man  came  there,  as  Chaplain, 
"  humble,  but  that  none  ever  departed  fo,  except  Dr. 
i;  Tunrtail."  He  was  created  D.  D.  at  Cambridge  in 

O 

1744;  was  collated  by  the  abp.  to  the  rectory 'of  Great 
Chart  in  Kent,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Minfter  in  the  Tile 
of  Thanet ;  bath  which  he  quitted  for  the  valuable  vicar- 
age of  Rochdale  in  Lancamire,  Nov.  1752,  given  him  by 
abp.  Hutton,  who  married  his  wife's  aunt.  He  died, 
March  28,  1772. 

His  writings  are,  i.  "  Epiftola  ad  virum  cruditum 
"  Conyers  Middleton  &c.  Cant.  1741,"  8vo.  In  this 
work,  he  calls  in  queftion  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Letters 
between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  of  which  Dr.  Middleton  had 
made  great  nfe  in  his  elegant  "  Hiilorv  of  Cicero's 
"  Life;"  and  fhews,  that  he  had  not  paid  firmcient  at- 
tention to  the  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Qiiintus. 
2.  "  Obfervations  on  the  prefent  collect  ion  of  Epiftles 
44  between  Cicero  and  Brutus."  This  was  to  confirm 
what  he  had  before  advanced,  and  by  w;r/  -M"  anfxver  to  a 
preface  of  Micldkton's  to  an  edition  of  the  Ephljes.  Mr. 
VOL.  XII.  T  ]\I?.;-)dai;J. 
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Markland,  in  a  private  letter,  fays,  '*  I  have  read  over 
*'  Mr.  TunftalPs  book,  twice  more,  fincc  I  came  hither; 
*<  and  am  more  and  more  confirmed,  that  it  can  never  be 
Anecdotes,  **  anfwered."  3.  "  Sermon  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, May  29,  1746.''  4.  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
Power  of  the  ftate  to  prohibit  clandestine  marriages,  &.c. 
1755."  5.  "  Marriage  in  Society  flated  &c.  in  a  ad 
Letter  to  Dr.  Stcbbing,  1755."  6.  "  Academica :" 
"  part  the  firfr.,  containing  Difcourfes  upon  Natural  and 
"  Revealed  Religion,  a  Concio,  and  a  Theiis."  The 
fecond  part  he  did  not  live  to  publim  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed 
to  make  4<  The  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion," publimed  after  his  death,  in  4to. 

Among  Dr.  Birch's  Mff.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  is  a 
collection  of  letters  from  Dr.  Tunftall  to  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1738,  and  1739,  on  locket's  Atheiilical  Letters, 
and  the  proceedings  thereon. 


in\7 


TULL  (JETHRO),  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family 
Lrorkmire,  deferves  honourable  mention  in  this  work, 
although  we  can  fay  little  as  to  his  biography,  as  the  firll 
inventor  of  the  drill-plough,  and  the  firil  Englifhman, 
perhaps  the  firfl  writer  ancient  or  modern,  who  attempted 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fuccefs  to  reduce  agriculture 
to  certain  and  uniform  principles.  After  an  education  at 
one  of  our  universities,  and  being  admitted  a  barrifler  of 
the  Temple,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and,  in  every 
country  through  which  he  palled,  was  a  diligent  obferver 
of  the  foil,  culture,  and  vegetable  productions.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  married,  and  fettled  in  a  paternal 
farm  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  he  purfued  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  agricultural  experiments,  till  by  intenfe  application, 
vexatious  toil,  and  too  frequently  expofing  hi  ml  elf  to  the 
yicrffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  open  fields,  he  con- 
tracted a  diforder  in  his  breaft,  which,  not  being  found 
curable  in  England,  obliged  him  a  fecond  time  to  travel, 
and  to  feek  a  cure  in  the  milder  climates  of  France  and 
Italy.  Here  he  again  attended  more  minutely  to  the  cul- 
ture of  thofe  countries,  and,  having  little  elfe  to  do,  he 
employed  himfelf,  during  three  years  refidence  abroad,  to 
reduce  his  obfervations  to  writing,  with  a  view  of  once 
more  endeavouring  to  introduce  them  into  practice,  if 
ever  he  mould  be  fo  happy  as  to  recover  his  health,  and 
be  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  fecond  attempt. 
From  the  climate  of  Montpeiier,  and  the  waters  of  that 
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iUutary    fpring,    he  found  in  a  few    months  that  relief 
which  all  the  power  of  phyfic  could  not  afford  him  at 
home;  and   he  returned  to  appearance  perfectly  repaired 
in  his  conllitution,  but  greatly  embarraiTed  in  his  fortune* 
Part  of  his  eftate  in  Oxtbrdmire  he  had  fold,  and  before 
his  departure  had  fettled  his  family  on  a  farm  of  his  own$ 
called  Profperous   Farm,    near  Hungerford  in  Berkihire* 
where  he  returned  with  a  firm  refolution  to  perfect  his 
former  undertaking,  having,  as  he  thought,  devifed  means 
during  his  abience  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  and  to  force 
his  new  hufbandry  into  practice  by  the  fucccfs  of  it,  in 
fpite  of  all  the   opposition  that  Ihould  be  raifed  by  the 
lower  clafs  of  huibandmen  againlt   it.      He  revifed  and 
rectified  all  his  old  inflruments,  and  contrived  new  ones 
proper  for  the  different  foils  of  his  new  farm ;  and  he  now 
went  on  pretty  fuccefsfully,  though  not  rapidly,  nor  much 
lefs  expenlively  in  the  profecution  of  his  new  fyltem.     He 
demonitrated  to  all  the  world  the  good  effects  of  his  horfe- 
hoeing  culture ;   and  by  raifing  crops  of  wheat  without 
dunging  for  thirteen   years  together  in   the  fame   field, 
equal  in  quantity,  and  fuperior  in  quality,  to  thofe  of  his 
neighbours  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  he  demonftrated  the 
truth  of  his  own  doctrine,  that  labour  and  arrangement 
would  fupply  the  place  of  dung  and  fallow,  and  would 
produce  more   corn  at  an  equal  or  lefs   expence.      But 
though   Mr.   Tull  was   fuccefsful  in   demonftrating  that 
this  might  be  done,  he  was  not  fo  happy  in  doing  it  him- 
iclf.      His   expences  were  enhanced  various    ways ;     but 
chiefly  by  the  flupidity  of  workmen  in  conitrudting  his  in- 
itruments ;  and  in  the  aukwardnefs  and  wickednefs  of  his 
lervants,  who,  becaufe  they  did  not  or  would  not  comprehend 
the  ufe  of  them,  feldom  failed  to  break  fome  efTential  part  or 
other,  in  order  to  render  them  ufelefs.    Thefe  diiad vantages 
were  difcernable  only  to  Mr.  Tull  himfelf ;  the  advantages 
attending  the  new  huibandry  were  now  vifible  to  all  the 
world  ;  and  it  was  now  that  Mr.  Tull  was  prevailed  upon, 
by  the  felicitations  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  who 
were  witneilcs  of  its  utility,  to  publiih  his  theory,   illuf- 
trated  by  a  genuine  account  of  the  refult  of  it  in  practice, 
which  he  engaged  to  do,   and  faithfully  performed  at  no 
trivial  expence. 

His  firil  publication  was  a  "  Specimen"  only  in  1731  ; 
which  was  followed  in  1733  by  "  An  EfTay  on  Horfe- 
44  hoeing  Huibandry.  1733,"  folio;  a  work  of  fo  much 

J  *    «_/  i^f 

reputation,  that  it  was  tranflated  into  French  by  Mr.  Du 
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Hamel.  From  this  time  to  1739,  he  continued  to  make 
leveral  improvements  in  his  method  of  cultivating  wheat; 
and  to  publifh  at  different  times  anfwers  to  fuch  objections 
as  had  been  made  to  his  hufbandry  by  "  thofe  literal  y 
"  vermin  that  arc  as  injurious  to  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
"  land,  as  the  rly  is  to  our  turnips."  We  ufe  here  the 
words  of  a  noble  writer,  who  conclefcended  to  prefix  an 
advertifement  to  a  pofthumous  publication  of  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Forbes,  intituled,  "  The  exteniive  Practice  of  the 
"new  Huibandry,  1778,"  8vo,  a  work  which  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  ideas  and  practice  of  Mr.  Tull,  who 
died  Jan.  3,  1740. 

Biount's          TURNEBUS    (ADRIAN),    an    illuftrious   French 

Cenfuraau- critic,    was   born  in   1512   at   Andely,    a   town   in   Nor- 

|'T   mandv,    of  a   <rentleman's   family,    but  in   no  great  cir- 

i  11  1%*C1  vr  U  •  I  j  t-J  J    *  O 

&c.  tom.     cumftances.       Authors    liave    diiputed    much    about    the 
xxxix.         fuelling  his  French  name  ;  but  his  Latin  name  all  agree 
to  be  Turnebus.    He  went  to  Paris  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  made  an  amazing  progrefs  in  claffical  literature  .and 
criticifm.     He  was  happily  formed  with  all  the  qualities 
which  could  enable  a  man  to  excel ;  quick  apprehenfion, 
admirable  judgement,  great  penetration,  and  a  moft  tena- 
cious memory.     Add   to    this,  that  he  was    indefatigable 
in  applying,  infomuch  that  it  is  remarked  of  him,  as  it 
was  alfo  of  Budreus,   that  he  fpent  fome  hours  in  iludy, 
even  on  the  dav  he  was  married.     He  acquired,  after  he 
was  grown  up,  fo  cxtenlive  a  reputation  for  his  learning, 
that  Italians,   Spaniards.   Germans,  and  Engliih,  all  made 
him  great  offers,  if  he  would  honour  them  with  his  reii- 
dence  :  but  we  are  told,  that  he  chofe  to  be  poor  in  his 
own  country,   rather  than  rich  in  any  other.     He  taught 
polite    literature,  firft   at  Touloufe ;    and    afterwards,    in 
1547,  went  to  be  Greek   profcifor  at  Paris,  whither  his 
great  name  drew  fcholars  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
In  i  ^52,  he  took  upon  him  the  care  of  the  royal  prefs  for 
the  Greek  books;   but  quitted  this  office  in  1555,  upon 
being  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  royal  proiefibrs.    He 
died  June  12,  1565,  leaving  his  wife  big  of  her  iixth  child. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  tnmicribe  the  elogies  that  have 
been  made  upon  this  excellent  man  :  all  the  learned  have, 
with  one  conlent,  fpoken  of  him  in  the  higheil  terms  ; 
even  the  Scaligers  and  iScioppius,  who  have  icarce  fpoken. 
well  of  any  body  elie.     Lambinus,    indeed,    though   he 
allowed  him  every  tiling,  acculed  him  of  having  tran- 
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fcribed  from  his  Commentaries  upon  Cicero,  and  Muretus 
did  the  fame  ;  but  Lipiius  could  not  forbear  crying  out 
upon  this,  "  O  Jupiter  !  audire  haec  r  ut  plagiarius  lit 
"Turnebus?  non  credam  hoc  fexcentis  Lambinis.  O 


"  Jupiter  !  do  you  hear  thefe  things  ?  that  Turnebus  is  a  T, 
"  plagiary?  I  would  not  believe  iix  hundred  Lambins  in  ]^'  v> ' 
"  this."    What  made  Turnebus  fo  univerfally  beloved,  was 
the  great  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  which  he  even  mewed' 
by  a  virgin  modeity  in  his  countenance.     This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary quality,  and  ought  to  be  the  more  noted  in  a 
critic,  becauie  it  has  been  obferved,   that  the  candour  and 
good-nature  of  the  men  of  that  order  have  not  been  always 
proportionable  (to  their  learning.      What  Montaigne   has 
laid  of  Turnebus,   in  his  chapter  of  pedants,   is  fo  very 
much  to  his  credit,  that  it  would  not  be  juftice  to  him  not 
to  tranfcribe  it.      "  Whoever,    fays  he,   "  mall  narrowly  F.lTals, 
**  pry  into,  and  throughly  fift  this  fort  of  men,   will  find,  llv-1-ch 
"  for  the  molt  part,  that  they  neither  underftand  others, 
"  nor  themfelves  ;  and  that  their  memories  are  indeed  full 
"  enough,    but   the  judgement  totally  void  and   emptv. 
"  Some  ought  yet  to  be  excepted,  whofe  own  nature  has 
"  of  itfelf  formed  them  better,  as  I  have  obferved  for  ex- 
**  ample   of  Adrianus   Turnebus.      He  never  made  any 
66  other  profeffioh  than  that  of  mere  learning  only;  and 
"  in  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greateft  man  that  has 
66  been  thefe  thoufand  years.     Yet  he  had  nothing  at  all 
"  in  him  of  the  pedant,  but  the  wearing  of  his  gown, 
*'  and  a  little  exterior  air  and  manner,  which  could  not  be 
"  civilized  to  the  garb  ; — but  within,  there  was  not  a  more 
*'  illuftrious  and  polite  foul  living  upon  earth.     I  have 
"  often  purpofely  put  him  upon  arguments  quite  foreign 
to  his  profefnon,   in  which  I  found  he  had  io  clear  an 
infight,  fo  quick  an  apprehenlion,   and  fo  folid  a  judge- 
ment,  that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  never 
praflifed  any  other  thing  but  arms,  and  been  all  his  life 
employed  in  affairs  of  flate.     And  thefe  are  great  and 
vigorous  natures, 

-"  Qucis  arte  benigna  Juvenal, 
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"  Et  meliore  luto  finxit  pr^cordia  Titan."  lat-  x- 

The  works  of  Turnebus,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were 
printed  in  one  vol.  folio  at  Stralburg  1600:  his  "  Adver- 
<;  faria,"  3  vols.  folio,  had  been  printed  at  Paris  before. 
They  confiil  chiefly  of  criticilms  upon  ancient  authors  in. 
general,  and  Latin  vedions  from  ibine  of  the  Grc-cks. 

Huetius 
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pe  chris      Huetius  fays,  that   "  he  had  every  quality  \vhich  is  ne- 

:rpre"I",   "  cefiary  for  a  perfeft  translator  ;  for  he  underftood  Greek 

"  thoroughly,    and  turned  it  into  elegant  Latin,    cloiely 

"  and    without  departing  in    the    leaii  from   his   author, 

"  yet  in  a  clear  and  pleafant  ftyle." 


Athen.  TYNDALE  (WILLIAM),  a  moil  zealous  Englifh 

reformer,  and  memorable  for  having  made  the  firft  Engliili 
verSion  of  the  Bible,  was  born  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
fome  time   before    1500.     He  was   of  Magclalen-hall   in. 
Oxford,    where  he   diftinguifhed    himfelf  by  fucking  in 
early  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  by  as  zealouily  propa- 
gating thofe  doclrines  among  others.     Afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  went  to  live  with 
a  gentleman  in  Gloucefterlhire,   in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to 
his  children.     While  he  continued  there,  he  Ihewed  him- 
felf fo  furious  for  Luther,  and  fo  inveterate  to  the  pope, 
that  he  was  forced,  merely  for  the  fecuiity  of  his  perfon, 
to  leave  the  place.     He  next  endeavoured  to  get  into  the 
iervice  of  Tonftall  bifhop  of  Durham,  but  did  not  fucceed. 
His  zeal  for  Lutheranifm  made  him  deiirotis  to  tnmflate 
the  New  Teilament  into  Engliili  ;  and,  as  this  could  not 
fafely  be  done  in  England,  he  went  into  Germany,  where 
fetting  about  the  work,  he  -rimmed  it  in  1527.     It  was  the 
firft  tranflation  of  it  made  into  Englifh.     He  then  began 
with  the  Old  Teilament,  and  finiihed  the  five  books  of 
Mofes,  prefixing  difcourfes  to  each  book,  as  he  had  done 
AV-i  Redi-   to  thofe  of  the  New  Teilament.     At  his  firft  going  over 
VlV"s;          mto  Germany,  he  went  into  Saxony,  and  had  much  con- 
ference with  Luther  ;  and  then  returning  to  the  Nether- 
lands, made  his  abode  chiefly  at  Antwerp.     During  his 
peregrinations  from  one  country  to  another,  he  fufFered 
fhipwreck  upon  the  coaft   of  Holland,    and  loft  all  his 
books   and  papers.       His   translations   of  the   Scriptures, 
being  in  the  nie^n  time  fent  to  England,  made  a  great 
iioife  there  ,    and,    in  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,    did  fo 
much  mtichief,  that  a  royal  proclamation  was  iffued  out, 
prohibiting  the  buying  or  reading  Such  translation  or  tranf- 
lations.     But  the  clergy  lyere  not  Satisfied  with  this  :  they 
knew  Tyndale  capable  of  doing  infinite  harm,  and  there- 
fore thought  of  nothins:  lefs  than  removing:  him  out  of  the 

•  r 

way-     For  this   parpofe,    one    Philips  was    fent  over  to 
Antwerp,  who  infuriated  himfeif  into  his  company,  and 
tmder  the  pretext  of  friendihip  betrayed  him  into  cuftody. 
was  lent  to  the  caftle  of  Filford?  gbout  eighteem  miles 

from 
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from  Antwerp  ;  and  though  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Ant : 
werp  did  what  they  could  to  procure  his  releafe,  and  letters 
were  alfo  fent  from  lord  Cromwell  and  others  out  of  Eng- 
land, yet  Philips  beflirred  himfelf  fo  heartily,  that  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  die.  He  was  firil  ilraneled  bv  the 

c?  j 

hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  then  burned  near 
Filford-caille,  in  1536.  While  he  was  tying  to  the  ilake, 
he  cried  with  a  fervent  and  loud  voice,  "  Lord,  open  the 
"  king  of  England's  eyes." 

His  {lory  is  told  at  large  in  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs  :" 
Fox  fays,  he  might  be  called  "  England's  apoille."  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  belides  his  translations  of 
the  Scriptures :  he  is  faid  to  have  translated  the  Bible  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  He  had  very  uncommon 
abilities  and  learning,  which,  joined  to  great  warmth  and 
firmnefs  of  nature,  qualified  him  very  well  for  the  office 
of  a  reformer. 

TYRANNIC  N,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  was  of  Amifus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  is  memorable  for  having  contributed  very  much  to  the 
prefervation  of  Ariilotle's  works.  He  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus,  when  that  general  of  the  Roman  army  de- 
feated Mithridates,  and  feized  his  dominions ;  but  his 
captivity  was  no  difadvantage  to  him,  iince  it  procured  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  iiluflrious  at  Rome,  and  railing  a 
fortune.  He  fpent  it,  among  other  things,  in  making  a 
library  of  above  30,000  volumes;  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  his  care  in  collecting;  books,  that  the  writings  of  Arif- 

o  o 

totle  have  not  perifhed,  together  with  innumerable  other 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  fate  of  that  great  philofo- 
pher's  works,  as  it  is  related  by  Strabo,  is  very  remarka- 
able.  He  left  them,  with  his  fchool  and  his  other  books, 
to  his  fcholar  Theophraftus  ;  and  Theophrailus  left  his 
library  to  Neleus,  who  had  been  his  as  well  as  Ariilotle's 
fcholar.  Neleus  conveyed  his  library  to  Scepiis,  a  city  of 
Troas,  and  in.  his  country  ;  and  left  it  to  his  heirs,  who, 
being  ignorant  and  unlearned  perfons,  took  no  other  care 
of  it  than  to  keep  it  iliut  up  clofe  :  and  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  diligence,  with  which  the  kings  of  Perga- 
mus,  whofe  fubjefts  they  were,  fought  out  for  books, 
they  buried  thofe  of  Neleus  under  ground.  A  confidera- 
ble  time  after,  their  defendants  took  them  out  of  their 
pfifon,  much  damaged  by  moiilure  and  vermin,  and  fold 
thnfe  of  Ariilole  and  Theophrailus  very  dear  to  one  Apclli- 

T  4  con, 
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con,  who  cnufed  them  to  be  copied.  But  his  cyphers  ill 
fupplied  thofe  paffages  \vhich  the  worms  had  eaten  and  the 
moifiurc  effaced;  fo  that  thefe  books  were  publifhed  with 
an  infinite  number  of  errors.  After  the  death  of  Apelli- 
con,  his  library  was  conveyed  from  Athens  to  Rome  by 
Sylla,  whofc  library-keeper  permitted  Tyrannion,  a  great 
admirer  of  Ariftotle,  to  take  the  writings  of  that  philoib- 
pher  ;  and  from  him  they  came  into  the  poffclTion  of  the 
public. 

Tyrannion  had  manv  fcholars  at  Rome1  :  Cicero's  foil 
and  nephew  were  under  him.  Cicero  made  ufe  of  him  to 
put  his  library  in  order  ;  and  Tvrannion  wrcte  a  book 
which  Atticus  admired:  all  which  particulars  \vc  learn 
Lib.  xii.  from  the  letters  of  Cicero.  Strabo  alfo  had  been  his 
icholar,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us.  Tyrannion  died  very 
old,  being  worn  out  with  the  gout. 

TYRTJEUS,    an  ancient  Greek  poet,    who    flou- 

Fahric.        ri filed  about  Oivmp.   XXV.      He  was  born  at  Miletus, 

!!hi.  Grace.  K-at    ]jvec{    at   Athens  ;     and    maintained    himfelf  by   his 

Elegiac  Mule,    his  Pipe,   and  his  School.      His  {lory  is 

certainly  one  of  the  fineft  of  Antiquity ;  and  the  glorious 

fuccefs  of  his  verfes  has  advanced  his  name  to  the  rank  of 

the  greateil  heroes,    as  well   as  the  nobleft  poets.      The 

Lacedaemonians,    having  blocked  up  Meflene,   a  revolted 

eity  of  Peloponnefus,   many  years,  and  fworn  to  carry  the 

town  or  die  before  it,   by  advice  of  the  Pythian  Oracle  an- 

j  i 

plied  to  the  Athenians  for  a  general.  The  Athenians  lent 
them  Tyrtteus,  perhaps  in  ridicule  ;  for,  belides  his  occu- 
pation, utterly  remote  from  military  affairs,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  fhort  and  very  deformed,  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  lame  into  the  bargain.  Neverthelefs,  he  fo, 
ravifhed  the  foldiers  by  the  animating  powers  of  his  verfc, 
that,  though  they  had  made  themfelves  fure  of  falling  in 
the  encounter,  they  yet  carried  the  victory,  and  won  the 
town.  Hence  our  Rofcommon  : 

Jov.  Sit.  When  by  impulfe  from  Heaven  Tyrtaeus  fung, 

X1V>  In  drooping;'  foldiers  a  ne\v  courage  fprunjr, 

X  cJ  *-*  •»-  *— ' 

Reviving  Sparta  now  the  fight  maintained, 
And  what  two  generals  loll  a  poet  gain'd. 

The  works  of  Tyrtxus  were,  "  The  Polity  of  the 
"  Lacedemonians;"  '*  Moral  Precepts"  in  Elegiac  verfe  ; 
and  rive  books  of  "  War-Yerfcs ;"  fome  fragments  of 

Which 
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i  flill  remain,  and  have  been  published  with  thofe 
.of  the  minor  Greek  poets.  In  1761,  was  publifhed  at 
London  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  Tyrtaeus's  "  Elegies," 
in  8vo. 

TZETZES  (JOHANNES),  a  celebrated  grammarian  Fabric, 
of  Conftantinople,   who  died  about  the  end  of  the  1 2th  Blbl_Gr*c- 
Century.     Being  put  under  proper  mailers  at  fifteen,  he  ™ljg[  and 
learnt  not  only  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  whole  circle  of  vol.  x. 
Sciences,  but  even  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  tongues.     HeP'245» 
had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  was  able  to  repeat  all  the 
Scriptures  by  heart.     He  fecms  to  have  been  a  moil  ac- 
compli'hr-i  rertbn,    who  underitood  almoft  every  thing; 
and.   as  he  was  fo,  we  are  forry  to  add,   to  the  difgrace  of 
letters,    that  he  was  a  fharp  reprehender  and  delpiier  of 
others,  but  vain  and  a  boafter  of  himfelf  even  to  the  moft 
ridiculous   extreme.      He   wrote     "  Commentaries    upon 
*'  Lycophron':,  Alexandria,"  which  he  publimed  firil  under 
the  name  of  his  brother  Ifaac  Tzetzes :  they  are  inferted 
by  Potter  in  his   edition  of  this   Poet  at  Oxford,    1697, 
in  folio.      He  wrote  alib  "  Chiliades,"  which  Fabricius 
calls  his  moft  celebrated  work,  as  abounding  with  politi- 
cal and  civil  knowledge  ;   c<  Scholia  upon  Hefiod  ;"   "  Epi- 
"  grams  arid  other  poems ;"  "  Pieces  upon  grammarand  cri- 
"  ticifm."    He  mentions  alfo   "  Allegories  upon  Homer," 
which  "he  dedicated  to  the  Emprefs  Irene,  wife  of  Manuel 
Comnenus  ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that  thefe  have  ever  been 
printed.      This  Emprefs  was  married  in  1143,   an^  died 
in  1 158  :  which  nearly  afcortains  the  age  of  Tzetzes. 


V. 

AILLANT  (JoitN  Fov),  a  great  medallift,   "  to 
44  whom  France   was   indebted   for  the  fcience  of  Louis  XIV. 
"  medals,  and  Lewis  XIV,  for  one  half  of  his  cabinet,"  tom'  H* 
as  Voltaire  owns,  was  born  at  Beauvais,   May  the  24'ch,  Niceron, 
1632.     He  loft  his  father  -when  he  was  three  years  old,  Memoirs,  _ 
and   fell  under  the  care   of  an   uncle,    a  brother  of  his  &c<  tom<  m§ 
mother,  who  educated  him,  and  made  him  his  heir.     He 
was  trained  with  a  view  of  fucceeding  to  a   magiflracy, 
which  his  uncle  po defied  ;  but  being  too  young  for  this 
3  when 
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vrhen  bis  umcle  died,  he  changed  his  views,  and  quitting 
the  law,  applied  himielf  to  phyfic,  in  which  faculty  lie 
was  admitted  dp&or  at  twenty -four.  He  had  as  yet  dif- 
covered  no  particular  inclination  for  the  iludy  of  medals  ; 
but  an  occaiion  now  prefented  itfelf,  which  induced  him 
to  engage  in  it.  A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beauvais  found  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  medals,  and 
carried  them  to  Mr.  Vaillant,  who  examined  them  at  nrft 
ilightly  and  in  a  curfory  way,  but  afterwards  fat  down  to 
iludy  them  with  attention.  Then  it  was  that  his  genius 
and  tafte  for  medals  difcovered  itfelf,  which  increafed  with 
his  knowledge  and  infight  into  their  nature  and  ufe,  till 
he  devoted  himielf  almoft  entirely  to  them. 

j 

Being  called  to  Paris  about  bunnefs,  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
Mr.  Seguin,  who  had  a  fine  cabinet  of  medals,  and'  was 
allo  greatly  attached  to  this  ftudy.  Seguin,  from  their 
conferences,  foon  perceived  the  fuperior  genius  of  Vaillant, 
which  feemed  to  him  to  promife  much  in  a  fcience  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  preffed  him  to  make  himielf  a  little  more 
known.  He  did  fo,  by  vifiting  fome  antiquaries,  who 
were  famous  in  this  way  ;  till  at  length,  falling  under  the 
notice  of  the  minifler  Colbert,  he  had  a  commiffion  to 
travel  up  and  down  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  in  queft  of 
medals  proper  for  the  king's  cabinet.  This  was  a  thing 
exactly  to  his  taile  and  humour :  he  fet  out  with  joy;  and, 
after  ipending  fome  years  in  traverling  thefe  countries,  re- 
turned with  as  many  medals  as  made  the  king's  cabinet 
fuperior  to  any  cabinet  in  Europe,  though  great  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  fince.  Colbert  engaged  him  to 
travel  a  fecond  time;  and  accordingly,  in  1674,  he  went 
and  embarked  at  Marfeilles  with  ieveral  other  gentlemen, 
who  propofed,  as  well  as  himfelf,  to  be  at  Rome  at  the 
approaching  jubilee.  But  a  fad  adventure  diiappointed  all 
their  curiofities  ;  for,  on  the  fecond  day  of  their  failing, 
they  were  fallen  upon  and  taken  by  an  Algerine  corfair. 
After  a  captivity  of  near  five  months,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  France,  and  received  at  the  lame  time  twenty 
gold  medals,  which  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  em- 
barked in  a  velTel  bound  for  Marfeilles,  and  was  carried 
on  with  a  favourable  wind  for  two  davs,  when  another 
corfair  appeared,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fail  they  could 
make,  bore  down,  upon  them  within  the  reach  of  cannon- 
ihot.  Vaillant,  dreading  the  miferies  of  a  frefh  flavery, 
relolved,  however,  to  fecure  the  medals  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Algiers,  and  in  order  thereto  {"wallowed  them. 

But 
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But  a  fudclen  turn  of  the  wind  freed  them  from  this  adver- 
fary,  and  call  them  upon  the  coaiis  of  Catalonia;  where, 
after  expelling  to  run  aground  every  moment,  they  at 
length  fell  among  the  fands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 
Vaillant  got  on  more  in  a  ikiff,  but  felt  himtelf  extremely 
incommoded  with  the  medals  he  had  fwallowed,  which 
might  weis;h  altogether  five  or  fix  ounces,  and  therefore 
did  not  pafs  like  Scarborough  waters.  He  had  recourfe  to 
a  couple  of  phyficians,  who  were  a  little  puzzled  with  the 
Angularity  of  his  cafe  ;  however,  nature  relieved  herfelf 
from  time  to  time,  and  he  found  himfelf  in  pofleffion  of 
the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure  when  he  got  to  Lyons. 
Here  he  explained,  with  much  pleaiure  to  his  friends, 
thofe  medals,  which  were  already  come  to  hand,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  were  daily  expected,  among  which  lail  was  an 
Otho,  valuable  for  its  rarity. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  frefh  inftruclions, 
and  then  fet  out  and  made  a  moil  fuccefsful  voyage.     He 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt  and  Perfia,  and 
there  found  new  treafures,  which  made  ample  amends  for 
all  his  fatigues  and  perils.     He  was  greatly  carefied  and  re- 
warded at  his  return.      When  Lewis  XIV.  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  academy  of  inicriptions   in  the   year   1701, 
Vaillant  was  at  firil  made  aiTociate ;    and  the   year  after 
penfionary.  upon  the  death  of  M.  Charpentier.     He  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  Oct.    23,    1706,    in  his   76th  year.     He 
had  two  wives,  and  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation  from  the 
pope  had  married  two  fillers,    by  whom   he   had  feveral 
children,    and   one  fon,    who  mall   be   mentioned   more 
particularly  by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  give  fome 
account  of  his  father's  works,  the  firft  of  which  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Paris  1674,  under  the  title  of,    I.  "  Numifmata 
"  imperatorum  Romanorum  praeftantiora  a    Julio  Qvfare 
"  ad  pofthumurn  &  tyrannos,"  4to.     A  fecond  edi'fion, 
with  great  additions,   was  printed  1694,  in  two  volumes 
4to,    and  afterwards  a  third.      In  this  lail  he  omitted  a 
great  number  of  medals  which  he  had  difcovered  to  be 
fpurious  ;  and  alfo  to  mention  what  cabinets  each  medal 
was  to  be  found  in,  as  he  had  done  in  the  fecond,  which 
lias  made  the  fecond  generally  preferred  to  it.     2.   "  Se- 
"  leucidarum    imperium,    feu   hiftoria   regum    Syria?,    ad 
"  fidem  numifmatum  accommodata,  Paris,    1681,"    4to. 
This   work  throws  much  light  into   an  obfcure  part  of 
ancient  hiftory,  that  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  ufually  called 
Seieucides,  from  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  lieutenants, 

who 
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who  founded  that  kingdom  about  300  years  before  Chrift. 
3.  "  Numifmata  aerea  imperatorum,  Auguftarum,  c\ 
"  Ca?fanim,  in  coloniis,  municipiis,  &  urbibus  jure  Latio 
"  donatis,  ex  omni  mcdnla  percuffa,  Paris,  1688,"  2  torn, 
folio.  4.  "  Numifmata  imperatorum  &  Csefarum,  a 
*'  populis  Romanae  ditionis  Greece  loquentibus  ex  omni 
"  modulo  percuffa,  Paris,  1698,"  410.  A  fecond  edition, 
enlarged  with  700  medals,  was  printed  at  Amftcrdam  1700, 
in  folio.  5.  "  Hiftoria  Ptolemseorum  ^gypti  regum  ad 
"  fidem  numifmatum  accommodata,  Amft.  1701,"  folio. 

6.  "  Nummi  antiqui  familiar um  Romanarum  perpctuis 
<;  interpretationibus  illiiftrati,  Amft.  1703,"  2  torn,  folio. 

7.  "  Arfacidarum  imperium,  five  regum  Parthorum  hiftoria 
"  ad  fidem  numifmatum  accommodata,  Paris,  1725,"  4to. 

8.  "    Achaemenidarum    imperium,    five    regum    Ponti, 
"  Bofphori,    Thraciae,     &    Bithynice    hiiloria,    ad    fidem 
"  numifmatum  accommodata,   Paris,  1725,''  4to.    Beiides 
thefe  works,  he  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  which  are 
printed  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
"  and  belles  lettres." 

JOHN  FRANCIS  FOY  VAILLANT,  the  fon,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1665,  while  his  father  was  upon  his  travels  in  queft 
of  medals  and  antiques.  He  was  brought  to  Beauvais  in 
1669,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  fent  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  inflrufted  by  the  Jefuits  in  the  belles  lettres  and 
philofophy.  He  applied  himfelf,  as  his  father  had  done, 
to  the  fhidy  of  phyfic,  and  was  received  doftor  in  that 
faculty  at  Paris  in  1691.  He  was  initiated  into  the  fcience 
of  medals,  and  would  have  fhone  like  his  father,  if  he  had 
furvived  him  long  enough  :  neverthelefs,  his  merit  was 
reputed  very  great,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy 
of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1702.  He  died  in 
1708,  about  two  years  after  his  father,  of  an  abfcefs  in 
his  head,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
a  fall. 

pin,  VALERIAN  US    (PiERius),     an    ingenious   and 

Ecdef.  aut.  learned  Italian,  was  born  at  Belluno,  in  the  ftate  of 
Venice,  about  1475.  He  loft  his  father  at  nine  years  of 
ao;e.  and  was  reduced  with  his  mother  and  brethren  to 

O     ' 

great  poverty;  but  his  uncle  Urbanus  Bolzanius,  who  was 
afterwards  preceptor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Leo  X. 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  had  him  liberally  edu- 
cated. He  fludied  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  under 

Valla 
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Valla  and  Lafcaris ;  and  made  fo  wonderful  a  progrefs, 
that  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age. 
Going  to  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  he 
became  a  favourite  with  John  de  Medicis,  afterwards  in 
1513  Leo  X.  who  committed  to  his  care  the  conduct  and 
inftruftion  of  two  nephews.  The  cardinal  Julius  de 
Medicis,  who  entered  upon  the  pontificate  in  1523,  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.  fhewed  the  fame  regard  to 
Valerianus,  as  Leo  had  done.  He  offered  him  mil  the 
hifhopric  of  Juftinople,  and  then  that  of  Avignon  ;  but 
Valerianus  refufed  them  both,  being  fully  fatisfied  with 
the  place  of  apollolic  notary.  He  was  in  imminent 
danger,  when  Rome  was  taken  in  1527  ;  and  the  year 
after  retired  to  Belluno,  for  the  fake  of  that  tranquillity 
which  he  had  never  found  at  court.  Yet  he  fufFered  him- 
felf  to  be  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  Hypolite  de 
Medicis,  one  of  his  pupils  ;  who,  being  made  a  Cardinal 
in  1529,  chofe  him  for  his  fecretary.  He  continued  in 
this  office  till  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  in  1535;  and 
feems  to  have  palled  the  next  two  years  with  his  other 
pupil  Alexander  de  Medicis,  who  had  been  made  firft 
Duke  of  Florence  in  1531.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander 
in  1537,  he  retired  to  Padua  ;  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  amone;  his  books,  and  died  in  i  cc8. 

i_?  ^-/  -^ 

He  compofed  feveral  works,  ingenious,  learned,  and 
curious  ;  ibme  of  which  were  publiihed  in  his  life-time, 
fome  not  till  after  his  death.  Among  the  former  are, 
"  De  Fulminum  fignificationibus,  Romae,  1517  :"  printed 
alfo  in  the  5th  volume  of  Groevius's  Roman  Antiquities  : 
"  Pro  Sacerdotum  barbis  deienfio,  Roniie  1531,"  occali- 
oncd  by  an  intention  to  renew  a  decree,  pretended  to  be 
made  by  an  ancient  council,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  III,  by  which  priefls  were  forbidden  to  wear 
Ion?;  beards:  "  Caftigationes  Virgilianae  lectionis,"  printed 
in  Robert  Stephens's  Virgil  at  Paris,  1532,  and  mice  re- 
printed with  the  bed  editions  of  this  poet :  "  pierogryphica, 
44  live  de  facris  Egyptiorum  aliarumque  gentium  literis 
"  Commentariorum  libri  LVIII,  Baiil  1566.'''  Among 
the  latter  are,  "  Dialogo  della  volgar  lingua,  non  prima 
"'ufcito  in  luce,"  4to.  "  Antiquitatum  Bellunenfium 
"  libri  quatuor,"  8vo  :  and  Ci  Cpntarenus,  five  de  litera- 
"  torum  infelicitate  libri  duo,"  8vo  :  all  printed  at  Venice 
in  1620,  by  the  direction  and  under  the  care  of  Aloiiio 
Lollini,  Bifnop  of  Beilimo,  The  la  ft  piece  contains  a 
great  number  of  curious  anecdotes,  and  is  intituled  "Con- 

"  tarenus,M 
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"  tarenus,"  becaufe  the  firft  book  of  it  is  a  dialogue 
between  Gafpar  Contareno,  a  Venetian  ambaflador,  and 
fome  learned  perfons  at  Rome.  It  has  been  often  printed ; 
at  Amfterdam,  1647,  m  ismo,  k<  cum  Cornclii  Tollii 
"  Appendice  ;  at  Helmftadt,  1695,"  in  I2mo;  and  at 
Leiplic,  1707,  in  8vo,  with  two  other  pieces  upon  fimilai 
fabjects,  namely,  "  Alcionius  de  Exilio,"  and  "  Barberius 
*'  de  miferia  Poetarum  Graecorum,"  and  a  preface  by 
Joannes  Burchardus  Menkenins  the  editor. 

Valerianus  pnbtifhed  a  lib  at  different  times  two  volumes 
of  Latin  poems,  among  which  were  "•  Amorum  libri 
"  quinque."  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that 
Valerianus's  Chriflian  name  was  Peter  ;  but  changed,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuflom  of  thofe  times,  by  one  ot  his 
mailers  into  Pierius,  in  allufion  to  Pierides,  a  name  of  the 
Mufes,  and  therefore  probably  done  as  a  compliment  to 
his  talents  for  poetry. 

VALERIUS    MAXIMUS,    an    ancient    Latin 
writer  of  whom  remain  "  libri  novem  factorum  dictorum- 
"  que  memorabilium ;"  dedicated  to  Tiberius  Cceiar.     It 
appears  from  this  work,  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  that  he 
lived  under  the  reigh  of  Tiberius  Caefar ;  at  the  latter  end 
of  it,  for  he  manifeftly  treats  the  memory  of  Sejanus  with 
icorn  and  abhorrence,  though  he  does  not  exprefsly  rtien- 
tion  him.     His  ilyle  is  not  fo  pure  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  age  he  lived  in  ;  and  therefore  many  learned  men 
have  conjectured,    that  what  we  have  of  his  is  not  the 
original  work,  but  only  an  epitome  made  by  fome  later 
Toffiusde    writer.      Fabricius  calls  it,    "  opus  jucundum,    varium, 
?afri^.at    '  "  utile,"  as  indeed  it  is  ;  and  many  eminent  critics  have 
Elbiioth.     employed  their  lucubrations  upon  it.     The  beft  editions 
Latin.         are?  tiiat  |^y  Thyiius  "  cum  Notis  Variorum,   1670,"  in 
8vo ;    that'*'  in   ufum  Delphini,    1679,"    in  410;    and 
that  by  Torrenius  at  Leyden,    1726,  in  two  volumes  4to, 
"  cum  notis  integris  Lipfii,  Pighii,  Vorftii,  Perizonii,  5cc." 

VALESIUS   (HENRICUS),  or  Henry  de  Valois,  a 
French  critic  of  great  abilites  and  learning,  was  born^at 
Paris  in  1603,  of  parents,  whofe  circumftances  fuppoited 
Vtta  Iletiriii  them  without  any  profeffion.      He   began   his  {Indies   at 
2fotam?**  Verdun  in  1613  under  the  Jeluits,  and  the  greateft  hopes 
iifiofcripta.  were  formed  of  him  from  his  childhood.    He  was  recalled  to 
Prefixed  to   parjs  ^ye  vears  after>  ancj  continued  there  in  the  college 

ofClermoiiti  where  he  learned  rhetoric  under  Petavius, 

who, 
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wild,  as  well  as  father  Sirmond,  conceived  a  great  efteem  ciefiafticai 
for  him.     After  having  maintained  his  Thefes  in  Philo- ^r'rers'and 

1  I"*1  t  » ••  r  f     i  /J      1  W 

fophy  with  much  applaule,  he  went  to  Bourges  in  1622  the  coiieo 
to  iludy  the  civil  law  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  returned  t;°n  of 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  advocate.     He  frequented  J*a.tes«— 
the  bar  for  leven  years,  but  more  to  oblige  his  father,  than  Memoirs, 
out  of  any  fondnefs  for  the  law  ;  and  a  very  little  bufinefs  &c- 
there  helping  to  increafe  the  difguft  which  he   naturally 
had   for  this  profemon,  he  at  length   quitted  it,  and  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to   literary  purfuits.      Greek  and 
Latin   authors  were   all  his   ftudy,    and  all  his   pleafure. 

Sunday  he  confecrated  to  devotion,  Saturday  afternoon  he 

/• 
allotted  to  his  friends  :  but  all  the  reft  of  the  week  was 

fpent  in  reading  and  labour.     His  own  library  not  fumcing, 
he  borrowed   books  of  every  body  ;  and  he   ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  learned  more  from  other  people's  books  than  his 
own,  becaufe,  not  having  the  fame  opportunity  of  review«- 
ing  them,  he  read  them  with  more  care.     He  acquired  a 
great  reputation  by  his  learning,  and  by  the  publications 
he  made ;  when  a  misfortune  befell  him,  which  interrupted 
the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.     He  had  always  had  a  weak  fight ; 
but  continual  application  had  hurt  him  fo  in  this  refpeft, 
that  he  loft  his  right  eye  entirely,  and  faw  very  indifferent- 
ly with  the  left.     This  put  him  under  the  neceffity  of  hav- 
ing a  reader,  and  a  reader  he  had :  for,  though  his   father 
was  of  too  fparing  an  humour  to  make  him  an  allowance 
for  this  purpofe,  yet  the  defect  was  fupplied  by  the  genero- 
iity  of  his  friends.     His  father  however  died   in   1650; 
and  then  his  circumftances  were  better  iuited  to  his  necef- 
fities.     The  fame  year  he  made  an   oration,  in  praife  of 
Chriftina  q«een  of  Sweden,    who  had  juft  afcended  the 
throne;  and  her  Majefty,  by  way  of  acknowledging  the 
favour,  promifed  to  fend  him  a  gold  chain,  and  gave  him 
at  the  fame  time  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  learned 
Bochart  to  Sweden.     But  the  chain  never  came,  and  the 
invitation  ended  in  nothing,  for  which  Valefius   himfelf 
is  laid  to  have  been  to  blame :    for,    though  he  was  not 
naturally   a   great    prater,    yet   he   had    the   imprudence, 
while   he  was    meditating   this  journey,    to    break   fome 
jefts  on  the  learned  in  thofe  parts ;  which,  being  fent  to 
the  Queen,  occasioned  her  Majefty's  coldnefs  and  negle£t 
of  him. 

In  1734,  Valelius  had  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  4to,   "  Ex- 

"  cerpta  Polybii,  Diodori  Siculi,  Nicoiai  Damafceni,  Di- 

"  onyfii  HalicarnafTenfis,  Appiani  Alexandrini,  Dionis,  & 

I  *'  Joannis 
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"  Joannis  Antiocheni,  ex  Colledlaneis  Conilantini  Augufli 
"  Porphyrogenetce,  nunc  primum  Greece  edita,  Latino 
*'  verfa,  cum  notis."  The  Emperor  Conib.ntine  Porphy- 
rogenetes,  who  died  in  the  year  959,  had  made  extracts 
from  the  Greek  Hiilorians  of  fuch  tilings  as  lie  thought 
moft  ufeful;  and  had  ranged  thefe  extracts  under  certain 
titles  and  common  places,  in  number  fifty-three.  Each 
contained  two  books;  one  of  Extracts  from  the  writers  of 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  another  oi  Extracts  from  the  Hiilorians 
of  the  emperors.  Only  two  of  thefe  titles  are  extant:  one 
"  de  Legationibus,"  the  firft  book  of  which  was  pubiimed 
by  Fulvius  Urlinus,  an  Antwerp,  1582,  in4to;  the  fe- 
cond  by  David  Hcefchelius,  at  Augiburg,  1603,  in  4to ; 
and  both  under  the  title  of  " .Eclogze  Legationum,  6cc." 
The  other  title  is  "  de  Virtutibus  &  Vitiis,"  and  is  the 
work  under  prefent  coniideration.  A  merchant  of  Mar- 
feilles  had  brought  an  ancient  maiiufcript  of  it  from  the  lile 
of  Cyprus,  and  had  fold  it  to  Monf.  Peireic,  who  fent  it  to 
Paris.  Here  it  lay  neglected  a  long  time;  till  at  length 
Pithaeus  engaged  Valeiius  to  tranflate  and  publim  it:  which 
he  did,  and  very  properly  dedicated  it  to  Peirefc,  to  whom 
the  public  is  obliged  for  it.  Peirefc  was  a  gentleman  of 
Provence ;  and  how  ardent  he  was  in  the  promotion  of  let- 
ters, let  the  following  inilance  be  a  laic  ing  teitimony. 
Some  time  after,  Valeiius  had  read  a  pailage  in  an  ancient 
author,  relating  to  the  harbour  of  Smyrna,  which  could  not 
be  underfrood  without  viewing  the  fituation  upon  the  fpot. 
He  acquainted  Peirefc  with  this  difficulty;  who  immediately 
fent  a  painter,  to  take  a  view  of  that  port,  and  afterwards 
communicated  it  to  Valerius.  The  Critic  thanked  Peirefc, 
for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at;  but  very  ungracioufiy  fent 
him  word,  for  Valeiius  was  far  from  being  graciouily 
formed,  that  it  did  not  clear  up  the  thing  fo  well  as  he 
could  wiih.  Peireic,  vexed  that  lie  had  been  at  fo  much  ex- 
pence  for  nothing,  wrote  back,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
give  him  fatisfaction ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not  facceeded,  it 
rnuft  not  be  afcribed  to  either  himielf  or  the  painter,  but  to 
his  own  temper  and  humour,  which  were  fatisfied  with 
nothing. 

In  1636,  he  gave  a  good  edition  of  "  Ammianus  Mar- 
"  cellinus,"  in  4to.  corrected  in  a  great  number  of  places 
from  the  manufcripts,  and  illuilrated  with  very  ingenious 
and  learned  notes.  A  fecond  edition,  with  more  notes  of 
Valeiius,  and  thofe  of  Lindenbrokius,  came  out  at  Paris, 
1 68 1,  in  folio ;  and  James  Gronovius  alfo  pubiimed  a  third 

at 
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at  Leyden,  1  693,  in  410.  The  critical  talents  and  learning, 
which  Valerius  had  fhewn  in  thefe  publications,  occafioned 
him  to  be  pitched  upon  for  a  work  of  greater  importance: 
and  that  was  an  edition  of  the  ancient  eccleliailical  hifto- 
rians.  M.  de  Montchal,  abp.  ofTholoufe,  gave  occafion 
to  Valerius's  engaging  in  this  work  :  for,  being  a  learned 
man  himfelf,  the  clergy  of  France  had  befought  him  to 
give  an  edition  of  thefe  hiflorians,  which  indeed  was  very 
much  wanted.  Montchal  undertook  the  affair;  and,  the 
better  to  fucceed  in  it,  applied  to  Valerius  to  affift  him  pri- 
vately. But  Valerius  was  by  no  means  a  man  for  this  :  he 
was  too  jealous  of  his  reputation  and  glory,  to  let  another 
perfon  run  away  with  the  fruits  of  his  labours  ;  and  there- 
fore abfolutely  refufed  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 
The  archbifhop,  either  too  much  taken  up  with  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  fee,  or  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  what  he  had  under- 
taken, foon  after  excufed  himfelf  to  the  clergy  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  advifed  them  to  apply  to  Valefius,  as  a  man  who 
was  every  way  qualified  for  the  talk.  They  did  fo  ;  and, 
upon  Valerius's  liftening  to  their  requeft,  did  for  his  encou- 
ragement fettle  a  penfion  upon  him.  This  was  abour  the 
year  1650.  The  Hiflorians  came  out  in  Greek  and  Latin,, 
with  good  notes,  in  this  order:  "  Eufebii  Pamphili  hiftoria 
61  ecclefiaftica,  ejufdemque  libri  de  vita  Conftantini,  6c 
panegyricus;  atque  oratio  Conflantini  ad  fanclos,  Paris, 
1659;"  "  Socratis  &  Sozomeni  hiftoria  eccleilaftica> 
1  668  ;"  "  Theodoreti  &  Evagrii  hiftoria  eccleiiaftica,  item 
excerpta&  hiftoria  ecclefiaftica  Philoftorgii,  1673."  Thefe 
were  reprinted  in  3  vols.  folio,  firft  at  Amfterdam  in  1699, 
and  then  at  Cambridge  in  1720:  to  which  laft  edition  fome 
remarks,  but  very  inconfiderable  ones,  fcattered  up  and  down 
in  various  authors,  were  collected  and  fubjoined  by  the  edi- 
tor Gulielmus  Reading. 

In  1770,  Valerius  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  hifto- 
riographer  of  France:  andhadalfo  a  penfion  fettled  on  him 
by  the  king,  in  consideration  of  his  edition  of  Eufebius, 
which  had  appeared  the  year  before.  In  1662,  he  loft  his 
left  eye,  fo  that  now  he  was  blind  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  ikill  of  ocuiifts,  the  rnoft  that  could  be  done  for  him 
was,  to  fee  but  very  poorly  with  the  left  eye  :  a  new  cata- 
ract, almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  removed,  forming  itfelf  again 
in  the  right.  In  1663,  he  had  an  addition  to  his  penfion 
from  the  crown.  He  had  hitherto  lived  among  his  books, 
and  troubled  himfelf  about  nothing  elfe:  but  now,  being 
4ixty  years  of  age,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a  wife 
VOL.  XII.  U  !<y 
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by  way  of  comfort;  and  accordingly  was  married  Nov.  the 
2  8th  to  a  handlome  young  woman,  by  whom  he  had  leveii 
children.      He  died  the  fevcnth  of  May,  1676,  having  fpent 
the  two  laft  years  of  his  life  in  all  the  miferies  of  one  op- 
prefTed  with  infirmities.     He  was  a  man  of  great   abilities 
and  learning,  and  an  admirable  critic;  but  his  nature  was 
far  from  being  amiable.     He  was  very  fparing  of  his  praifes 
toothers,  and  few  works  had  the  happinefs  to  pleafehim; 
yet  he  was  particularly  tender  and  fond  of  his   own.     He 
was  bold  in  finding  fault  with  others,  but  could  not  bear  to 
be  criticifed  himlelf;  and  all,  who  prefumed  to  do  it,  pafled 
with  him  for  very  ignorant  perfons.     When  he  was  wel!7 
he  had  no  feeling  at  all  for  the  indifpofition  and  ficknefs  of 
others ;  but  when  lie  ailed  any  thing  himfelf,  then  awful 
flillnefs  was   every  where  to   be  oblerved,  and  all  poffible 
precautions  taken  not  to  diflurb  him.     He  Ihewed  vaft  weak- 
nefs  at  thefe  feafons  :  he  would  fee  nobody,  no,  not  even 
the  light:  he  would  weep,  and  cry,  and  bemoan  himfelf 
like  a  child :  yet,  when  the  malady  was  over,  no  mention 
at  all  was    ever  to   be  made  of  it,  nor  was  he  to  hear  any 
thing  but  congratulations  upon  his  good  health  and  found 
ilate.     He  had  the  weaknefs,  at  fixty  years  of  age,  to  de- 
iire  to  pafs  for  a  young   man ;    and   James    Gronovius, 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  him  then  about,    gave  him  infi- 
nite offence,  by  wifhing  him  a  long  and  happy  old  age. 
He  flung  the  letter  afide  with  much   indignation,  calling. 
Gronovius  an  inconiiderate  young  man ;  and  faying,  that 
till  now  he  never  thought  himfelf  old.     Valerius  is  an  in- , 
ilance  to  prove,  that  great  learning  and  greatnefs  of  foul  do 
not  always  go  together;    and  that  a  man  may  be  a  very 
profound  icholar,  and  yet  have  nothing  in  him  of  the  phi- 
lofopher. 

After  his"death  was  publimed,  by  the  care  of  James  Gro- 
novius, "  Notce  Sc  animadveriiones  in  Harpocrationem  &c 
"  Philippi  Jacobi  Mauilaci  Notas.  Ex  bibliotheca  Guliel- 
"  mi  PrGUiceau,  Lugd.  Bat.  1682,"  111410.  Three  Latin 
funeral  orations  upon  three  of  his  intimate  friends  are  in- 
fected inBates's  "  Vitas  feleclorum  aliquot  virorum,'*  print- 
ed at  London,  1681,  in  4tc? :  the  firfl  made  upon  Sirmond 
i-.i  1651,  the-  iecond  upon  Petrus  Puteanus  in  1652,  and 
the  third  upon  Petavius  in  1653.  We  omitted  an  Hexa- 
meter poem,  made  upon  the  recovery  of  the  King's  health, 
id  publimed  by  himfelf  in  1663,  with  the  title  of  "  So- 
"  teria  pro  Ludovico  magno."  There  are  alfo  "  Ha- 

"  ran 'jf1  its 
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*•  rangues  a  la  reine  de  Suede,  &  quelques  autres  petitcs 
*'  pieces, 

VALESIUS  (ADRIAN),  or  Adriende  Valois,  bro- 
ther of  Henry  Valerius,  and  a  very  learned  man  alfo,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1607,  and  educated  in  the  College  of  Cier- 
inont  there  under  the  Jefuits.  He  followed  the  example  of 
his  brother,  and  had  the  fame  Counfellors  in  his  ftudics,  Niceron,' 
the  Fathers  Sirmond  and  Petavius.  Hiilory  was  his  prir-  Mcmous» 

i       i  •     n.  j   ,        ,-  •        r          i   -  •  KC.top4.IIBj 

cipal  object;  and  he  ipent  many  years  in  learchmg  into 
the  moil  authentic  records,  manuscripts  as  well  as  printed. 
His  long  prefeverance  in  tliefe  pnrfuits  enabled  him  to  give 
the  public  an  elaborate  Latin  work,  intitled  "  Gefla  Fran- 
"  corum,  feu  de  rebus  Francicis,"  in  3  vols.  folio;  the 
iirft  of  which  came  out  in  1646,  th~  two  others  in  1658. 
This  hiilory  begins  with  the  year  254;  and  ends  with  752. 
It  is  written  with  care  and  elegance,  and  may  ferve  for 
an  excellent  Commenrary  upon  the  ancient  hiftomns  of 
France,  who  wrote  rudely  and  barbarously :  but  for  itfelf> 
it  mould  be  confide  red,  and  fo  fome  have  considered  it, 
as  a  critical  work  rilled  with  rude  erudition,  rather  than 
an  Hiilory.  At  leaft  it  would  only  have  been  fit  to  be  read 

by  the  learned,  had  it  been  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
*-\  1  .  ... 

Colbert  aiked  him  one  day  concerning  his  Latin  hiilory 

of  France,  and  prefied  him  to  continue  it:  but  he  an- 
fwered  the  Minifter,  that  he  might  as  well  take  away 
his  life,  as  put  him  upon  a  work  fo  full  of  difficulties'^ 
and  fo  much  beyond  what  his  age  could  bear;  for  he 
was  then  in  years*  He  is  the  author  of  feveral  other  La- 
tin works,  for  his  works  are  all  in  Latin:  as,  "  Notitia 
"  Galliarum,  ordine  alphabetico  digeila,  1675,"  in  folio. 
This  is  exceeding  ufeful  for  the  underftanding  of  an- 
cient Gaul.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  fecond  edition  of 
"Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;"  to  which,  befides  additional 
notes  of  his  brother  and  Lindenbrokius,  he  added  notes  and 
emendations  of  his  own.  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon 

Oy 

the  King,  and  a  life  of  his  brother.    There  is  alfo  a  "  Va- 

"  lefiana." 

In  1660,  he  was  with  his  brother  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Hiiloriographer  to  the  King;  and  had  a  pension  fettled 
upon  him.  In  1664,  he  loft  the  company  of  bis  brother; 
who,  when  he  married,  left  his  mother  and  brethren,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  till  then.  Adrian  however  fome  years 
after  followed  his  brother's  example,  and  married  a  wife 
too ;  by  whom  he  had  children.  He  enjoyed  good 

U  2,  health 
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health,  till  he  was  eighty -five ;  and  then  died,  July  tlie  2cf, 
1692. 

B»yie't  VALLA   (LAURENTIUS},  an  Italian  writer  of  great 

parts  and  learning,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1415.  He  at- 
tacked with  great  vigour  the  barbarilm,  which  had  prevail- 
ed over  the  Latin  tongue  for  feveral  ages ;  and  wrote  books, 
on  purpofe  to  collect  the  elegances  of  that  language,  which 

In  Elog.       had  been  fo  little  ufed  by  the  ichoolmen  and  civilians  :  yet, 
as  Paul  Jovius  obferves,  when  he  hirnfelf  attempted  to  write 
hiftory,  he  mewed  that  he  was  more  capable  of  prefcrib- 
ing  to  others,    than  of  practiling   himfelf.      He  was  of  a 
moft  contentious,  criticifing,  contradicting  nature;  and  this 
raifed  him  up  many  enemies.      The    title  of  his  books, 
fome  of  them  at  leait,  mew,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greateil 
duelliirs  in  the  republic  of  letters;  and  that  his  life  may  be 
compared  to  the  profeiTion   of  a  gladiator.     He  never  par- 
doned his  adverfaries  any  word  or  phrale,  which  favoured 
of  barbarifm;    and  this  gave  occaiion  to  an  epigrammatic 
fiction  after  his  death,  of  his  having  made  himfelf  fo  for- 
midable in  hell,  that  Pluto  durfl  not  fpeak  Latin  there :  to 
which  it  is  added,  that   Jupiter  would  have  admitted  him 
into    Heaven,  but  for  fear  of  having  his  words  criticifed. 
Upon  the  whole,  his   mordacity  and  ill  temper  was  fuch, 
that  he  was  fuppofed  to  write  principally  for  the  pleafure  of 
abufing  both  the  living  and  the  dead.     Nor  did  prudence 
give  the  leail  check  to  the  virulence  and  acrimony  of  his 
temper:  for  he  did  not  confine  his  cenTures  to  the  profit- 
fors  of  literature,  bat  he  attacked  the  ecclefiaftics;  and  fpake 
boldly  againil  feme  things,  which  tli^v  approved,  and  even 
held  in  veneration.     He  had  the  courage  to  refute  the  tra- 
dition  of  Conftantine's    donation   to    Sylveiter,     which, 
though  falfe  and   pretended,  was  yet  prodigioufly  agreeable 
to  the  ccart  of  Rome;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  bad  enough, 
he  even  let  fall,  that  he    had  arrows  in  his  quiver  againlt 
Chrift  himfelf.     He  left  his  country,  either  by  order   of 
the  Pope,  or  becaufc  he  had  expofcd  hirnfelf  to  the  hatred 
of  too  many  perfons  ;  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Alphonius 
king  of  Naples,  who  was'a  great  patron  of  men  of  learning, 
and  defired   to  learn  Latin  of  him  at  fifty  Years  of  asx-. 

j      f-  c* 

Here  the  ecclefnftics  periccuted  him  feverelv ;  they  darted 
upon  him  the  thunders  of  the  inquilitiori;  they  delivered 
him  up  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  fecular  arm;  and  they 
would  have  burned  him  alive,  if  king  Alphonfus  had  not 
moderated  their  rigour,  and  forced  them  to  content  them- 
felves  with  whipping  him  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobines. 

Nevertheless, 
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Neverthelefs,  returning  to  Rome,  he  found  goad  patrons ; 
who  procured  him  the  Pope's  favour,  the  liberty  of  teaching, 
and  a  penfion.  He  died  in  1465. 

He  is  cenfured  not  only  for  his  virulence,  l>ut  alfo  for  his 
vanity;  which  two  qualities,  when  they  go  together,  make 
the  moil  odious  composition  in  nature.     He  efpoufed  the 
do&rine  of  Epicurus  with  refpeft  to  the  fovereign  good :  yet 
co-rrefled  in  iuch  a  manner,  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriflianity.  He  was  an  exceilive  admirer  of  Quin- 
tilian,  and  that,  as  is  fuppofed,  becaufe  his  adverfary  Tra- 
pezuntius  was  perpetually  cenfuring  him;  and  he  a'ffe£ted 
to  defpife  Ariilotle.   He  was  not  well  enough  Ikilled  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  to  undertake,  as  he  did,  the  tranflations  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Homer's  Iliad.     "  As  great  a 
"  mailer,"  fays   Huetius,   "  as  he  was  of  the  elegances  of  De  Claris 
"  the  Latin  tongue,  in  thefe  veiiions  he  was  very  inele-  *nterPKtl 
"  gant  and  almoft  barbarous."     In  the  mean  time  it  mull 
be  owned,  that  Valla,  with  all  his  faults,  has  had  his  defen- 
ders ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  his  honour,  that  Erafmus  was 
the  moil  ftrenuous  of  them.    This  great  man  expreiles  hiin- 
felf  with  indignation,  that  Poggius  Should  be  in  everybody's  See  POG- 
hands,  while  Valla,  who  had  an  hundred  times  his  learning,  C 
"  centuplo  doftior,"  was  read  by  nobody;  and  he  declares,  Erafmi 
in  the  fame  epiftle,  that  "  the  mordacity  of  Valla  alone,   ffEpift. 
"  they  will  call  itfo,  has  contributed  more  to  the  promoting  £hr'^°Ph- 
"  of  literature,  than  the  fooiifli  and  infipid  candour  of  thou-  Anno  1^5. 
"  fands,  who  admire  all  the  productions  of  all  men  without  live  P.  9o. 
"  diftinftion,  and  who  applaud   and    fas  the v  fay)  fcratch  \om-  !*L 

..  ,          ,,    ..  .  rr      .        T  x      ..        '        -     .  .-.     Luord.  Bat. 

1  one  another:  •  itaque  unius  Laurentn  mordacitas,  fi-  I70a. 
*'  quidem  ita  malunt  appeliare,  non  paulo  plus  conduxit 
"  rei  literari^e,  quam  plurimorum  ineptus  candor,  omnia 
"  omnium  line  dele6lu  mirantinin,  fibique  invicem  plau- 
"  dentium,  ac  mutuum  (quod  aiunt)  fcabentium."  In 
fhort,  this  whole  epiftle,  which  is  by  no  means  a  ihort 
one,  is  written  entirely  in  the  defence  of  Valla;  though  at 
the  fame  time  it  would  be  eafy  to  collect  from  it,  if  Valla's 
works  were  not  extant,  that  he  cannot  be  defended  from  the 
charsre  of  ill-nature  and  foul  lanffua&'c.  Ludovicus  Vives 

.  O          O 

alfo    praifes  him   for  a  thing  which  is  really  laudable  and 
deierves  to  be  known:  he  tells  us,  that  however  careful  Lud.  vivcs, 
Valla  was  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of  expreiiions,  and  <jeyaden 
to  inftrucl  his  readers  in  it,    yet  he  fufpended  his  labour,  Ltt,/3. 
when  the  quclVion  was  about  an  obfcenc  word;  and  uled 
TO  iUy,   Li  I  iiad  rather  it  ihould  continue  unknown,  thrm 
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"  be  explained  by  me :"  "  ignorari  malo,  quam  me  doccntc 
*c  fciri." 

His  .incipal  works  are,  "  Elegantiarum  linguae  Latinae 
"  libri  fcx:  De  voluptate  &  vero  bono  libri  tres ;  De  Dia- 
"  lecVlca:  DC  geilis  Ferrandi  Arragonum  Regis :  Annota-r 
"  tiones  i'~<  Novum  Teftamentum :  De  iidla  Conftantini 
**  Donatione."  His  Annotations  upon  the  New  Teftamcnt 
hr.ve  always  been  well  fpoken  of. 

V  A  L  L  A  (GEORGE),  an  Italian  phyfician  and  profeflbr 
of  the  belles  lettres  at  Venice,  was  born  at  Piacenza,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  Laurentius  Valla.  He  was  well 
(killed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  wrote  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  bocks  both  in  phylic  and  literature. 
One  of  his  books  in  the  former  has  a  title,  which  gives  us 
no  iefs  an  opinion  of  his  honefiy,  than  of  his  ikill  in  his 
profeffion  :  it  is,  "  De  tuenda  fanitate  per  viclum."  He 
wrote  "  Commentaries  on  feme  books  of  Cicero,  Horace's 
c<  Art  of  Poetry,  Juvenal,  &c."  He  wrote  alfo  "  A  Com- 
*'  ment  upon  the  fecond  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hifiory, 
"  printed  at  Venice  1502,"  in  410:  which  however  mull 
be  certainly  very  fcarce,  fince  father  Hardouin  tells  us, 
that  he  could  not  meet  with  it.  He  was  alfo  the  compi- 
ler of  a  work,  intituled,  "  De  expetendis  &:  fugiendis  rebus." 
This  Valla  exafperated  the  duke  of  Milan  Ib  much  by 
his  too  impetuous  zeal  for  the  Trivulcian  faction,  that 
the  prince  procured  him  to  be  committed  to  prifon  even 
at  Venice.  He  fufFered  great  hardfhips  in  that  confine- 
ment, but  was  at  laft  releafed.  He  died  fuddenly.  He 
was  juft  going  from  his  lodgings,  in  order  to  read  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  but  flopping  at 
the  neceffary  houfe,  he  tnere  expired,  like  Arms  the  Herer 
iiarch. 


;}_  V  A  N  B  R  U  G  H  (Sir  JOHN)  .  This  excellent  draraa- 
Ice.-on  of  tic  writer,  defcendecl  from  an  ancient  family  in  Chefhirc, 
difcovered  an  early  propenfion  to  poetry  and  architecture, 
and  foon  became  eminent  in  both.  He  fet  out  in  life  as 
an  enfign  in  the  army;  and  polleffed  a  ready  wit  and  an 
agreeable  elocution.  In  forne  of  his  winter  quarters  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith  ;  who  being 
a  ftiarer  in  a  threatrical  patent,  though  little  concerned  in 
the  conduct  of  it,  young  Vanbrugh  ihewed  him  the  out- 
lines of  two  plav« ;  and  Sir  Thomas  encouraged  him  to  ti- 
niil;  "  The  Rclapfe,"  which,  being  acled  in  1697,  fuc- 
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ceeded  beyond  their  warmeft  expectations,  placed  Vanbrugh 
in  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  and  flimulated  him  (un- 
der the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax)  to  complete  "his  "  Pro- 
"  yoked  Wife;"  which  was  fuccefsfully  brougkt  out  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1698.  Though  both  thefe  come- 
dies met  with  greater  applaufe  than  the  author  expected, 
yet  neither  of  them  wanted  enemies ;  and  one  of  them  is 
laid  to  verify  the  obfervation  of  Pope, 

"  That  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit." 
In  the  fame  year,  1698,  he  brought  out  his  comedy  of 
"  .^fop,"  which  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  contains 
much  general  fatire  and  ufeful  morality.  ik  The  Falfe 
'*  Friend,"  his  next  comedy,  came  out  in  1702.  During 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  enjoyed  for  fome  years  the  office  of  Clarencieux 
king  at  arms.  By  king  George  I.  he  was  appointed  furveyor 
of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hofpital  in  Aug.  1716;  and 
was  likewife  made  comptroller-general  of  his  majesty's 
works,  and  furveyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters.  On  a  vi- 
fit  to  France,  his  curiofitv  and  natural  tafle  exciting;  him 

J  O 

to  take  a  furvey  of  the  fortifications  in  that  kingdom,  he 
was  taken  notice  of  by  an  engineer,  fecured  by  authority, 
and  carried  to  The  Bailile,  where  his  confinement  was  ib 
much  foftened  by  humanity,  that  he  amufed  hitnfelf  by 
drawing  rude  draughts  of  fome  comedies.  This  circum- 
itance  raifed  fuch  curiofity  at  Paris,  that  he  was  viiited  by 
feveral  of  the  nobleffe,  and  by  their  means  procured  his 
liberty  before  any  felicitation  for  it  came  from  England. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  had  intereft  enough  to  raife  a  fubicrip- 
tion  of  thirty  perfons  of  quality,  at  lool.  each,  for  build- 
ing a  {lately  theatre  in  The  Hay- Market ;  on  the  firft  {tone 
that  was  laid  of  this  theatre  was  infcnbed  the  words  LIT- 
TLE WHIG,  as  a  compliment  to  a  celebrated  beauty,  the 
toaft  and  pricle  of  that  party.  The  houfe  being  fimmed  in 
1706,  it  was  put  by  Mr.  Betterton  and  his  afTociates  under 
the  management  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Congreve, 
in  hopes  of  retrieving  their  defperate  fortunes  ;  but  their 
expectations  were  too  fanguine.  The  new  theatre  was 
opened  with  a  tranflated  opera,  fet  to  Italian  muiic,  called 
4(1  The  Triumph  of  Love,"  which  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion. "The  Confederacy"  was  almoil  immediately  after 
produced  by  Sir  John,  and  acted  with  more  fuccefs  than 
ib  licentious  a  performance  deierved,  though  Icis  than  it 
was  entitled  to,  if  conlidered  merely  with  refpect  to  its 
dramatic  merit.  The  proinects  of  the  theatre  being  un- 
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promrfmg,  Mr.  Congreve  gave  up  his  fhare  and   interefl 
wholly  to  Vanbrugh ;  who,  being  now  become  ible  mana- 
ger, was  under  a  necc-ili  iy  of  exerting   himfelf.     Accord- 
ingly, in  the  fame  feaibn,  he  gave  the  publick  three  other 
imitations  from  the    French;  viz.    I.   "  The  Cuckold   in 
"  Conceit;"  2.  "  Squire  Treeloby;"  and,  3.   "  The  Mif- 
"  take."    The  fpaciouinels  of  the  dome  in  the  new  theatre, 
by  preventing  the  actors  from  being   diitinctly  heard,  was 
an   inconvenience  not  to  be  furmounted;  and  an  union  of 
the  two  companies  was  projected.     Sir  John,  tired  of  the 
bufinefs,  difpofed  of  his  theatrical  concerns  to  Mr.  Owen 
Swinney,  who  governed  the  ftage  till  another  great  revolu- 
tion occurred.     Oar  author's  laft  comedy,  "  The  Journey 
**  to  London,"  which  was  left  imperfect,  was    finilhed  to 
great  advantage  by  Mr.  Gibber:  who  takes  notice  in  the 

o  .          ^ 

prologue  of  Sir  John's  virtuous   intention  in  componng 
this  piece,  to  make  amends  for  fcenes  written  in  the  fire  of 
youth.     He  feemed  fenlible  indeed  of  this,  when  in  1725 
lie  altered  an  exceptionable  fcene  in  "  The  Provoked  Wife," 
by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  of  quality  what  be- 
fore had  been  fpoken  by  a  clergyman;  a  change  which  re- 
moved from  him  the  imputation  of  prophanenefs.     He  di- 
ed of  a  quinfey,  at  his  houfe  at  Whitehall,    March    26, 
1726;  and  has  left  behind  him  monuments  of  fame  which 
can  never  perifh  but  with  tafte  and  politenefs.     He  lived 
efteemed  by  all  his  acquaintance,  and  died  without  leaving 
one  enemy  to   reproach  his  memory.     Mr.    Walpole,  in 
his  "  Anecdotes   of  Painting,"    vol.   III.    p.    152,   fays, 
"  However  partial  the  court  was  to  Vanbrugh,  every  body 
"  was  not  fo  blind  to  his  defects.     Swift  ridiculed  both  his 
*4  own  diminutive  houfe  at  Whitehall,  and  the  flupendous 
"  pile  at  Blenheim.     Of  the  firfl  he  fays, 

4  At  length  they  in  the  rubbifh  fpy 
6  A  thing   refembling  a  goofe-pye.' 
€i  And  of  the  other, 

'  That  if  his  Grace  were  no  more  fkilPd  in 

6  The  art  of  battering  walls  than  building, 

'  We  might  expect  to  fee  next  year 

4  A    mouie-trap-man  chief  engineer.' 

&i  Thus  far  the  fatiriil  was  well  founded ;  party  rage  warped 

"  his  underilanding,  when  he  ceniured  Vanbrugh's  plays, 

6i  and  left  him  no  more  judgement  to  fee   their  beauties, 

"  than  Sir  John  had,  when  he  perceived  not  that  they  were 

"  the  only  beauties  he  was  formed  to  compofe." — This  po  - 

lite  writer,  perhaps,  was  not  aware  of  the  handfome  apology 
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Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  have  made,  in  the  joint  preface  to 
their  Mifcellanies :  "  In  regard  to  two  perfons  only  we 
"  wifh  our  raillery,  though  ever  fo  tender,  or  refent- 
"  meat,  though  ever  fo  juil,  had  not  been  indulged. 
"  We  fpeak  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who  was  a  man 
"  of  wit,  and  of  honour ;  and  of  Mr.  Addifon,  whofc 
*  *  name  deferves  all  refpe£t  from  every  lover  of  learn- 
"  ing." 

VANDALE  (ANTONY),  a  learned  Hollander,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  difcovered  early  an  extreme  paffion  for 
languages  and  literature  ;  which,  however,  his  parents  ob- 
liged him  to  renounce,  openly  at  leail,  in  order  to  purfue 
commerce.  He  quitted  commerce  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  took  the  degrees  in  phyiic,  which  he  praclifed  with 
fuccefs,  and  obtained  an  high  reputation  all  over  Europe 
for  his  profound  erudition.  He  died  at  Haerlem,  phy- 
iician  of  the  hofpital  there,  in  1708.  Of  his  works,  which 
are  in  Latin,  we  have,  I.  "  A  treatife  upon  the  Heathen 
' **  Oracles,"  which  he  fhews  to  have  been  the  impoilures 
of  prieils.  Fontenelle  has  abridged  this  work ;  and,  by 
his  manner  of  treating  the  fubjedfc,  made  it  infinitely  more 
agreeable,  than  when  encumbered  with  the  learning  of 
Vandale.  2.  "A  treatife  upon  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
"  idolatry  :"  to  which  are  fubjoined  feveral  difTertations 
upon  important  fubjec"ls.  Vandale  was  a  very  honeil  and 
amiable,  as  well  as  learned  man. 

VANDER-LINDEN  (JOHN  ANTONIDES),  ; 
learned  profcfTor  of  phyiic  at  Leyden,  was  defcended  from  Di 
anceilors,  diilinguiihed  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
grandfather  Henry,  born  in  1546,  was' a  mafier  of  the 
learned  languages,'  and  fuiFered  greatly  on  account  of  the 
Reformation  which  he  embraced  very  young.  He  loil  his 
father,  his  wife's  father,  his  relations  and  friends,  in  the 
Spanilh  maiTacre  at  Naerden  in  1572.  After  that  fatal  ac- 
cident, he  exercifed  the  function  of  a  miniiler  at  Enck- 
huifen  till  1585,  when  he  was  invited  to  be  ProfelTor  of 
Divinity  at  Francker.  He  was  the  firil,  who  read  lectures 
in  that  Univerfity ;  and  it  was  he,  who  pronounced  the 
Inaugural  Oration  of  it,  by  which  we  learn,  that  it  was 
then  founded.  He  died  there  in  1614,  and  left  among 
other  children  a  fon,  named  Antony :  who  had  good 
parts  and  ikill  in  polite  letters,  and  on  that  account  was 
by  the  magiilrates  of  Enckhuifen  made  recior  of  their 
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colic gr.  He  was  likewife  a  good  mufician  and  organift, 
and  no  ft  ranger  to  divinity  :  but  his  chief  talent  was 
phyfic,  in  which  faculty,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  at  Franeker  in  1608,  he  practifed  with  iuccefs 
and  reputation,  firft  at  Enckhuifen,  and  afterwards  at 
A  in  lie  i  dam. 

Enckhuifen  is  one  of  the  towns  in  North  Holland  ;  and 
here  it  wn.s,  that  John  Antonides,  the  fon  of  Antony 
Vander-Linden,  was  born,  the  1 3th  of  January  1609. 
He  was  fent  to  Levden  in  1625,  to  ftudy  philofophy 
there;  and,  after  this,  he  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  phyfic. 
From  Leyden  he  went  to  Franeker  in  1629,  in  order  to 
continue  his  fludies  there ;  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  fome  months  after.  His  father,  who  had  been  at 
Amflerdam  ever  fince  the  year  1625,  fent  for  him  home, 
for  the  fake  of  instructing  him  in  his  profeffion  ;  and  died 
in  1633.  Our  Vander-Linden  continued  to  practife  phyfic 
there  with  a  fuccefs  which  raifed  his  reputation  greatly  ; 
for,  in  1639,  he  was  fent  for  to  be  profeffor  of  phyfic  in 
the  univerfity  of  Franeker.  He  difcharged  that  office  with 
great  applauie  for  almoft  twelve  years  :  he  read  lectures, 
both  on  the  theory  and  practice,  on  anatomy  and  botany  : 
and  it  was  by  his  care  that  the  garden  of  the  univerfity 
was  enlarged,  and  an  houfe  built  to  it.  The  library  way 
no  lefs  indebted  to  him  for  a  great  number  of  books, 
which  were  procured  by  his  addrefs.  The  univerfity  oi 
Utrecht  offered  him  a  profeffor's  place  in  1649,  which  he 
did  not  accept ;  but,  two  years  after,  he  accepted  the  fame 
offer  from  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  He 
difcharged  the  functions  ofitw7ith  high  reputation,  till  his 
death;  which  happened  the  4th  of  March  1664.  Guy 
Patin,  who  was  a  friend  of  this  phyfician,  often  mentions 
him  in  his  letters.  Vander-Linden,  fays  he  in  one  of 
them,  "  died  at  Leyden,  aged  53  years,  of  a  fever  and 
defluxion  upon  the  lungs,  after  having  taken  antimony, 
and  without  being  blooded.  What  pity  it  is,  that  a  man, 
who  wrote  fo  many  books,  and  was  fo  well  Ikilled  in 
"  Latin  and  Greek,  fhould  die  of  a  fever  and  fuffocating 
<(  catarrh  without  being  blooded  r" 

Vander-Linden  wrote  many  books  upon  phyfic;  and 
one  "  ])e  Scriptis  Medicis."  It  is  a  catalogue  of  books 
upon  phyfic  ;  was  printed  and  enlarged  feveral  times  by  the 
author  in  his  life-time  ;  and  very  considerably  io  after  his 
death  by  a  German,  named  Merklinus,  who  publifhed  it 
in  a  tlik-k  quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  Lijidenius  Renova- 

"  tus," 
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f<  tus,"    at  Nuremberg  in   1686.     He  procured  editions 

alfo  of  other  books  ;  and,  after  having  publimed  "Celfus  at 

'*  Leyden  1657*'  in  I2ino,  left  an  edition  of  the  works  of 

Hippocrates  to  be  publimed  there,    in  1665,   8vo,  Greek 

and  Latin,  in  2  vols.     He  had  taken  great  pains  in  it,  but 

did  not  live  entirely  to  rinifli  it.     The  "  Journal  des  Sa- 

"  vans"  fpeaks  of  it  in  thefe  terms  :   "  This  new  edition  for  Feb. 

'•'  of  Hippocrates  has  this  advantage,  that  it  anfwers  all  the  l666- 

**  former  by  means   of  the  figures  which  are  in  the  mar- 

"  gin,  and  mew  in  what  page  and  place  every  thing  oc- 

".curs.       Thus    it   may   ferve   inftead    of   all   the    other 

'-'  editions,  arid  remedies  the  corifunon  occaiioned  by  the 

<{  diverfity  of  them,  when  a  pafTage  is  fought  for.      It  is 

u  alfo  more  correct  than  all  the  reft  :    for  Mr.    Vander- 

*'  Linden,  having  carefully  compared  all  the  old  editions 

**  and  feveral  manufcripts,    has    reftored  a   great  number 

"  of  paifages,  which  were  not  exact  even  in  Foefius's  edi- 

**  tion.     With  regard  to  the  Latin  tranuatioh,  he  chofe 

*'  that  of  Gornarius,    becaufe  it  is  thq  oldeft,    and  that 

"  commonly  ufed.      He  was   furprifed'  by   death  a  little 

**  before  this  edition  was  finilhed,  and  fo  prevented  from 

4<  publifliing  the   remarks    which    he    intended   to  make 

"  upon  Hippocrates.' 
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VAN  DYCK  (Sir  ANTHONY),  a  mofi  illuftrious 
painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  anc^  trained  under 
the  no  lefs  illuftrious  Rubens.  He-  gave  early  proofs  of 
his  excellent  endowments  in  this  way  ;  and  while  he  lived 
wTith  his  niafter,  there  happened  an  affair,  which  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  foundation  of  his  reputation. 
Rubens  having  left  a  picture  unfinimed  one  night,  and 
going  out  contrary  to  cuftoin,  his  fcholars  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fporting  about  the  room  ;  when  one,  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  reft,  linking  at  his  companion  with  a 
maul-ftick,  chanced  to  throw  down  the  picture,  which  not 
being  dry  acquired  fome  damage.  Van  Dvck,  being  a? 
work  in  the  next  room,  was  prevailed  on  to  repair  the 
miichief  ;  and  when  Rubens  came  next  morning  to  his 
work,  firft  going  at  a  diftance  to  view  his  picture,  as  i^ 
uuial  with  painters,  and  having  contemplated  it  a  lirtlc,  he 
cried  out  fuddenly,  that  he  liked  the  piece  far  better  than 
he  did  the  night  before.  While  lie  lived  with  Rubens,  he- 
painted  a  great  number  of  faces,  and  among  the  reft  that 
of  his  mailer's  wife,  which  was  efteemed  long  after  one  of 
the  beft  pictures  in  the  Low  Countries.  Afterwards  he 
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went  to  Italy,  flayed  a  fhort  time  at  Rome,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Venice  ;  where  he  attained  the  beautiful  colour- 
ing of  Tirian,   Paul  Vcroncle,  and  the  Venetian  fchool : 
proofs  of  which  appeared  in  the  pictures  he  drew  at  Genoa, 
where  he  left  behind  him  many  excellent  pieces.     After  a 
few  years  fpent  abroad,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  with  a 
manner  of  painting  fo  noble,  natural,  and  eafv,  that  Titian 
himfelf  was  hardly  his  fuperior ;  and  no  other  mafter  in 
the  world  equal  to  him  in  portraits.     When  he  was  got 
home,  he  did  feveral  pieces  of  hiflory,  that  rendered  his 
name  famous  all  over  Europe  ;  but  believing  he  fhould  be 
more  employed  in  the   courts   of  foreign  princes,   if  he 
applied  himfelf  to  painting  after  the  life,  he  refolved  at  lafl 
to  make  it  his  chief  bulinefs  :    knowing  it  to  be,    as  it 
certainly  is,  not  only  the  moft  acceptable,  but  the  moll 
advantageous    part  of  his    profeflion.      Befides,    he    was 
willing  perhaps  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  a  talent,  with  which 
nature  had  particularly  favoured  him  :  though  fome  have 
faid,    that  it  was  his  mafler  Rubens,  who  diverted  him 
from  hiilory-painting  to   portraits,  out  of  a  fear  that  he 
fhould  become  as  univerfal  as  himfelf.      The  prince  of 
Orange,  hearing  of  his  fame,  fent  for  him  to  draw  the 
pictures  of  his  princefs  and  children.     Cardinal  Richelieu 
invited  him  to  France ;  where,  not  liking  his  entertain- 
ment, he  flayed  but  a  little  time.     Then  he  came  over  to 

J 

England,  foon  after  Rubens  had  left  it,  and  was  enter- 
tained in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I,  who  conceived  a  mar- 
vellous efleem  for  his  works  ;  honoured  him  with  knight- 
hood ;  preferred  him  with  his  own  picture,  fet  round  with 
diamonds  ;  affigned  him  a  considerable  penfion  ;  fate  very 
often  to  him  for  his  portrait ;  and  was  followed  by  moil  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  portraits,  about  which  he  took  a  great 
deal  of  care  at  firil ;  but  at  lafl  he  ran  them  over  hafliiy, 
and  painted  them  very  flightly.  A  friend  afking  him 
the  reafon  of  this,  he  replied,  "  I  have  worked  a  long 
"  time  for  reputation,  and  I  no\v  work  for  my  kitchen." 

He  was  a  peribn  low  of  flature,  but  well  proportioned  ; 
very  handfome,  modefl,  and  extremely  obliging ;  a  great 
tncourager  of  all  fuch  as  excelled  in  any  art  or  fcience, 
moil  of  whole  pictures  he  drew  ;  and  generous  to  the  very 
lait  degree,  i  .;e  acquired  great  riches  by  his  profeflion  ; 
married  one  of  the  faireil  ladies  of  the  Englifn  court,  a 
daughter  cf  the  Lord  Ruthen  Earl  of  Gowry;  and,  though 
he  had  iittie  with  her  except  her  beauty  and  her  quality, 

lived 
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lived  in  a  {late  and  grandeur  anfwerable  to  her  birth.     His 
own  garb  was  generally  very  rich,  his  coaches  and  equipage 
magnificent,  his  retinue  numerous  and  gallant,  his  table 
very  fplendid,  and  fo  much  frequented  by  perfons  of  the 
beft  quality  of  both  fexes,  that  his  apartments  feemed  rather 
to  be  the  court  of  a  prince,  than  the  lodgings  of  a  painter. 
He  grew  weary,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  of  the 
continued  trouble  that  attended  face-painting ;  and,  being 
defirous  of  immortalizing  his  name  by  fome  more  glorious 
•undertaking,  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  being  employed 
in  the  grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre.     Not  fucceeding  there, 
he  returned  to  England  ;  and  propofed  to  the  king,  by  his 
friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  make  cartoons  for  the  Ban- 
quetting-houfe  at  Whitehall,     The  fubjecl  was  to  have 
been  the  inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  the  pro- 
ceflion  of  the  knights  in  their  habits,  with  the  ceremony 
of  their  inftallment,  and  St.  George's  feait :  but  his  de- 
mand of  Soool.   being  thought  unreafonable,   while  the 
king  was  treating  with  him  for  a  lefs  fuin,  the  gout  and 
other  diflempers  put  an  end  to  his  life.     He  died  in  1641, 
aged  forty-two  years ;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, where  his  monument,  whatever  it  was,  periihed  by 
the  fire.     Du  Frefnoy  fays,  that  "  of  all  the  difciples  of  Arc  of 
"  Rubens,    many  of  whom  were  admirable,   Van  Dyck  parting, 
"  was  he,  who  befl  comprehended  the  rules  and  general  "f^ra^er$ 
"  maxims  of  his  matter;  that  he  even  excelled  him  in  the  p.  237'e(i;u 
*'  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his  cabinet-pieces  ;  but 
"  that  his   guflo  in  the  deiigning  part  was  nothing  bettsr 
"  than  that  of  Ruben s." 

VAN  HUYSUM  (JOHN),  a  painter  of  great  name, 
was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1682  ;  and  was  the  foil  of  a 
painter.  His  father  taught  him  to  paint  fcreens,  figures 
and  vafes  on  wood,  landikips,  and  fometimes  flowers ; 
but  the  fon,  being  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  perceived, 
that  to  work  in  every  branch  of  his  art  was  the  way  to  ex- 
cel in  none  ;  and  therefore  he  confined  himfelf  to  flowers, 
fruit  and  lanfkips.  Quitting  his  father's  fchool,  he  fet  up 
for  himfelf;  and  married  a  wife  about  1705  No  man 
before  this  painter  attained  fo  perfect  a  manner  of  repre- 
fenting  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  the  down  and  bloom  of 
fruit.  At  the  times  of  the  year,  when  the  flowers  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  fruit  in  perfection,  he  uied  to  defign  them 
in  his  own  garden ;  and  he  has  fhewn,  by  the  fuperiority 
of  his  touch,  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  his  furprizing  ex- 
4  a&uefs, 
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adtncfs,  and  high  finishing,  that  he  could  trace  nature 
through  all  her  refinements,  and  exceed  all  that  went 
before  him  in  the  manner  of  expreiliiv;  thofe  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  At  lail  his  reputation  rofe  to  fuch 
an  height,  that  all  the  curious  in  painting  fought  his  works 
with  great  ezgernefs  ;  and  this  encouraged  him  to  raife  his 
prices,  till  his  pictures  grew  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but 
princes  and  men  of  the  largeft  fortunes. 

Van  Huyfurn  at  length  began  to  have  ftrange  freaks 
that  approached  to  madnefs,  which  are  attributed  to  the 
railleries  of  fome  painters  on  the  coquetry  of  his  wife, 
though  me  wras  neither  young  nor  handfome.  This  made 
him  take  to  drinking  ;  which,  joined  with  the  ill  humour 
of  his  wife,  and  the  debauchery  of  his  fon,  -whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fend  to  the  Indies,  threw  him  into  a  ftate  of 
jealoufy  and  melancholy.  His  frenzy  would  often  laft 
ieveral  days,  yet  without  ever  communicating  itfelf  in  the 
leaft  to  liis  works  ;  ib  that  his  lail  pictures  are  as  much 
efteemed,  as  thofe  he  painted  in  his  prime.  The  year 
before  he  died,  nature  began  to  decay  in  him  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  his  ftrength  failed  him,  his  mind  grew  more 
tranquil ;  and  that,  fome  months  before  his  death,  he 
entirely  recovered  his  reaibn.  He  died  at  Amfterdam  in 
1749,  aged  67. 

Birch's  VANE   (Sir  HENRY,  Knt.)   was  defcended  from  aa 

tha-V-^  anc^ent  family  in  Kent,  and  was  eideft  fon  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  Charles  I.  He  was  bom  about 
1612,  educated  at  Weftmiufter  fchool,  and  thence  removed 
to  Magdalen  Hall  in  Oxford.  He  then  fpent  fome  time  in 
France,  and  more  at  Geneva.  After  his  return  home,  he 
contracted  an  aversion  to  the  government  and  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  difpleafing  his  father,  he 
Cia-endon,  tranfcorted  himfelf  to  New  England  in  i6qc  ;  and  wras  na 

/:  i  C3  *j  _/    * 

fooner  landed  there,  but,  his  eminent  parts  having  made 
him  noticed,  when  the  next  feafon  came  for  the  election 
of  magiftrates,  he  was  chofen  governor.  But  in  this 
poft  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  plealmg  the  people 
long  ;  his  unquiet  fancy  raifing  a,  thoufand  fcruples  of  con- 
fcierice,  which  they  had  not  brought  over  with  them,  nor 
heard  of  before.  He  returned  therefore  into  England  about 
1637  .  and,  appearing  to  be  reformed  from  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  opinions,  married  a  laxly  of  a  good  family  ; 
and,  by  his  father's  intereft,  was  joined  with  Sir  William 
RuiTcl  in  the  office  of  trcafurer  of  the  navy,  a  place  of 
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great  tmft  and  profit.     For  fome  time  he  Teemed  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  government ;  but,  upon  his  father's  receiv- 
ing a  remarkable  difobligation  from   the   lord   StrafFord, 
by  the  latter  s  being  created  in  1639  baron  Raby,  the  houfc 
and  land  of  Vane,   (which  title  he  had  promifed  himfclf, 
and  which  Strafford  laid  hold  of,  merely  out  of  contempt 
to  the  Vanes)   both  father  and  fon  formed  a  refolution  of 
revenge.     For  this  purpofe  the  latter,  who  had  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1640,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
friendfhip  of  Pym  and  other  declared  enemies  of  the  court ; 
and  contributed  all  that  intelligence,   which  deiigned  the 
ruin  of  the   earl,  and  which  fixed  himfelf  in   the  entire  Clarendon, 
confidence  of  thofe  who  promoted  the  fame;  fo  that  no-  r- 62- 
thing  was  concealed  from  him,  though  it  is  believed  that 
he  communicated  his  thoughts  to  very  few. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  intereil  of  the  parliament  with  the  utmoil  zeal  and  vi- 
gour ;  being,  in  1643,  one  c*  ^ie  cormriiifioners  fent  by 
them  to  invite  the  Scots  to  their  afiiilance.     Under  this 
character  he  cliftingmmed  himfelf,  as  the  "  great  contriver 
"  and   promoter   of    the  folemn  league   and    covenant ;" 
though,  even  at  that  time,  he  was  known  to  have  an  equal 
averiion  to  it,  and  to  Prefbytery,  as  he  (hewed  afterwards 
upon  all  occafions,  being  a  zealous  Independent.  In  1644. 
he  was  the  grand  infcrument  of  carrying  the  famous  felt- 
denying  ordinance,  which  gave  life  and  ipirit  to  the  Inde- 
pendent caufe  ;  and  in  his   fpeech,   upon  introducing  the 
debate  on  that  fubjeft,  obferved,  that,  though  he  had  been 
poiTeiTed  of  the  treafurerfhip  cf  the  navy  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles,  without  owing  it  to  the  favour  of  the 
parliament,  yet  he  was  ready   to  refign  it  to   them ;  and 
delired  that  the  profits  of  it  might  be  applied  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  war.     He  was  like  wife  one  of  the  commiffi- 
oners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  Jan.  1644-5,  and  in 
that  of  the  lile  of  Wight   in  1648  :  in  which  lafi,  as  he. 
was  now  determined  to  procure,  if  poilible,  a  change  in 
the  government,  he  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  retard  anv  con-  '^"^ 
clufion  with  his  majefty,   till  the  army  ccuid  be  brought  to 
London  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  amufecl  the  king's  party, 
by  the  offer  of  a  toleration  for  the  common-prayer  and  the 
epifcopal  clergy.      However,    he   did  not  approve  of  the 
force   put  upon  the  parliament  by  the  army,   nor  of  the 
execution  of  the  kincr ;  withdrawing;  for  fome  time  from 
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the  fcene  while   thefe  things  were  acted.      But,  upon  the 
eftablifhmcnt   of  the  Commonwealth^     1648-9,    he    was  • 
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appointed  one  of  the  council  of  ftate,  in  which  poft  he 
was  continued,  till  the  diilblution  of  the  parliament  by 
Cromwell  in  1653  ;  to  whofe  authority  he  alxArays  refilled 
to  fubmit,  and  by  whom,  being  fufpecled  of  ill  intentions 
againft  him,  he  was  impriloned  in  Carifbrook-caflle.  Af- 
ter the  protector's  death,  and  the  depoiing  of  his  fon  Ri- 
chard, he  was,  in  May  1659*  again  made  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  flate  ;  and  in  Oft.  one  of  the  new  council  for  the 
management  of  public  affairs  ;  but  Jan.  1659-60,  he  was 
ilifcharged  from  his  feat  in  the  parliament,  and  confined  to 
his  houfe  at  Raby,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

Upon  the  Reftoration.  it  was  imagined,  that,  as  the  de- 
claration from  Breda  was  full  of  indemnity  to  all  except 
the  Regicides,  he  was  comprehended  in  it ;  his  innocence 
of  the  king's  death  was  reprefented  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
his  friends,  that  an  addrefs  was  agreed  upon  by  both  houfes 
of  parliament  in  his  behalf,  to  which  a  favourable  anfwer, 
though  in  general  terms,  was  returned  by  his  majefty  ;  and 
this  being  equivalent  to  an  aft  of  parliament,  though  it 
wanted  the  iiecefTary  forms,  he  was  thought  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  lecured.  But  the  mare  he  had  in  the  attainder  of  the 
earl  of  StrafFord,  and  in  the  whole  turn  of  affairs  to  the 
change  of  government,  and  (above  all)  the  great  opinion 
which  was  entertained  of  his  parts  and  capacities  to  em- 
broil matters  again,  made  the  court  think  it  neceffary  to 
put  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was  brought  therefore  to  his 
trial  the  4th  of  June  1662,  for  imagining  and  comparing 
the  death  of  king  Charles  1,  and  for  taking  upon  him  and 
tuurping  the  government;  in  anfwer  to  which  he  urged, 
that  neither  the  king's  death,  nor  the  members  themfelves, 
could  difTolve  the  long  parliament,  whereof  he  being  one, 
no  inferior  could  call  him  in  queftion  :  but,  being  found 
guilty,  he  was,  on  the  lAth,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
where  a  new  and  very  indecent  practice  was  begun.  It 
had  been  obferved,  that  the  dying  ipeeches  of  the  regicides 
had  left  imprerlions  on  the  hearers,  not  at  all  to  the  ad- 
trials,  vantage  of  government ;  to  prevent  which,  ftrains  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature  being  expected  from  him,  drummers  were 
placed  under  the  fcaffold  ;  who,  as  foon  as  he  began  to 
ipeak  to  the  public,  upon  a  fign  given,  ftruck  up  their 
drums.  This  put  him  in  no  diforder ;  he  only  defired 
they  might  be  ftopped,  for  he  understood  what  was  meant 
by  it.  Then  he  went  through  his  devotions  ;  and,  as  he 
v/as  taking  leave  of  thofe  about  him,  happening  to  fay 
fomewhat  with  relation  to  the  times,  the  drums  ftruck  up 
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a  fecond  time.     Upon  this  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  fo  Cornet  ubi 
much  compofednefs,   that  it  was  generally  thought  the  go-  lur'ra* 
vernment  had  loil  more  than  it  had  gained  by  his  death. 

Lord  Clarendon  ftyles  him   a  man  of  a  very  profound  p.  6r. 
cliiTimulation,  of  a  quick  conception,  and  very  readv,  iharp, 
and  weighty  expreflion  ;  of  a  pleafarit  wit,  a  great  under- 
ftanding,  which  pierced  into,  and  difcerned  the  purpofes 
of  other  men  with  wonderful  fagacity,  whilft  he  had  him- 
felf  vultum  clatifum,    that  no  man  could  make  a  guefs  of 
\vhat  he  intended  ;  of  a  temper  not  to  be  moved,  though 
compliant,  when  it  was  feaibnable  to  contradict,  without 
loling  ground  by  the  condefcenfion.      Burnet   reprefents  Vol.  I. 
him  as   naturally  a  very  fearful  man,  whofe  head  was  as  p.  64. 
darkened  in  his  notions  of  religion,  as  his  mind  was  clouded 
with  fear  :  for  though  he  fet  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a  way 
of  his  own,  vet  it  confirmed  rather  in  withdrawing  from  all 

*  . 

other  forms,  than  in  any  new  particular  opinion  or  form  ; 
from  which  he  and  his  party  were  called  feekers,  and  feemed 
to  wait  for  fome  new  and  clearer  maniicftations.  In  thefe 
meetings  he  preached  and  prayed  often  himfelf,  but  with 
a  peculiar  darknefs,  which  ran  likewife  through  his  writings 
to  a  degree  that  rendered  them  wholly  unintelligible.  He 
inclined  to  Orisren's  notion  of  an  univerfal  falvatiori  to  all, 

o 

both  the  devils  and  the  damned  ;  and  to  the  doctrine  ot 
pre-exiilence.  He  left  a  ion,  Chriilopher,  who  was  cre- 
ated by  king  William  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Ber- 
nard's-caille  in  the  biihopric  of  Durham. 

His    writings,    which   were    of    a   very   peculiar   call, 
were,  I.  "  A  healing  Queftion  propounded  and    referred, 
"  upon  occafion   of  the   late  public  and  feafonable  call  to 
"  humiliation,  in  order  to   love  and  union  amongft  the 
'*  honeft  party,    1656,"  410.     It  was  written  upon  occa- 
iion  of  a  general  fa  ft  ;  and  contained,  fays  Ludlow,  the 
ftate   of  the  republican's   controverfy  with  the  king,   the 
prefent  deviation  from  that  cauie  for  which  they  engaged, 
and  the  means  to  unite  all  parties   in  the   accoriiplifhment 
of  it.   2.   "The  retired  Man's  Meditations;  or,  the  my  fiery 
"  and  power  of  godlinefs  fhining  forth  in  the  living  world, 
"  &c   16^6,"  4to.  an  enthufiailic  trcatife  on  our  Saviour's 
coming  down  to  erecl  a  fifth  monarchy  upon  earth,   which 
would  Jail    looo  years.     3.  "  Of  the  Love  of  God   and 
<k  Union  with  God,  1657,"  4to.     Of  this  book  lord  Ci:i- 
rendon  fays,   <4  When  1  had  read  it,  and  found  nothing  of 
"  his  ufual  clearnefs  and  ratiocination   in  his  diicourie,  in 
*4  \vhich  he  uied  much  to  excel  the  bell  of  the  conrpar  / 
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"  he  kept :  and  that,  in  a  crowd  of  very  eafy  words,  the 
"  fenle  was  too  hard  to  lind  out,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
"  fubjea -matter  of  it  \vas  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  that  it 
"  required  another  kind  of  preparation  of  mind,  and  it 
"  may  be  another  kind  of  diet,  that  men  are  ordinarily 
"  fupplied  with."  4.  "An  Epiille  General  to  the  myfti- 
"  cal  bodyofChrift  on  earth,  the  Church  Univerfal  in 
"  Babylon,  who  are  pilgrims  and  flrangers  on  the  earth, 
"  dciiring  and  leeking  after  the  heavenly  country,  1662," 
4to.  5.  "  The  Face  of  the  Times:  whereby  is  briefly  dif- 
"  covered,  by  feveral  prophetical  Scriptures,  from  the  be- 
*'  ginning  of  Gencfis  to  the  end  of  the  Revelation,  the  rife, 
"  progrds  and  iffue  of  the  enmity  andcontcft,  between  the 
feed  of  the  woman  and  the  feed  of  the  ferpent,  to  the 
final  breaking  of  the  ferpent's  head,  to  the  total  and  ir- 
recoverable ruin  of  the  monarchies  of  this  world,  &c. 
1662,"  4to.  6.  "  The  People's  Caufe  ftated.  The 
Y alley  of  Jehofaphat  confidered  and  opened,  by  compar- 
ing 2  Chron.  xx.  with  Joel  iii.  Meditations  concerning 
*4  Man's  Life  —  Government  —  Friendfhip  —  Enemies — 
"  Death  ;"  penned  during  his  imprifonment,  and  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  trial,  in  1662,  410. 

VAN  I  ERE  (JAMES),  a  French  Jefuit,  famous  for 
Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  CaulTcs,  a  town  in  the  diocefe 
of  Beziers,  1664.  His  parents  fpent  their  lives  in  rural  oc- 
cupations and  amufements,  and  Vaniere  entered  thoroughly 
into  their  manners  and  taile.  He  ftudied  under  the  Jefuits 
at  Beziers,  and  became  one  of  their  fociety  in  1680.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  com- 
poied  a  great  number  of  his  works  in  this  way ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is,  "  Prsedium  Rullicum."  He  publifhed 
alib  a  "  Poetical  Dictionary"  in  1710,  of  which  he  after- 
wards gave  an  abridgement.  He  went  a  great  way  likewife 
iii  compiling  a  "  French  and  Latin  Dictionary,"  but  did  not 
live  to  iiniili  it.  He  died  at  Toulouie  in  1739.  He  holds 
.1  very  high  rank  among  the  modern  Latin  poets,  but 
L  icuioles  them  all  in  his  fervile  imitation  of  the  ancients  : 
<is  perhaps  it  is  now  impoflible  to  compofe  Latin  poetry, 
and  yet  preferve  the  ipirit  and  manner  of  an  original 

riter. 

VAN!  N  I,  a  moil  determined  atheift  of  Italy,  was 
born  at  Taurifano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  1585  ;  and 
was  the  foil  of  John  Baptiil  Vanini,  ileward  to  Don 
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Francis  de  Caflro,  Duke  of  Taurifano,    and  Viceroy  of 
Naples.     His    chriflian    name   was  Lucilio  :    but   it   was  Nieeron, 

/>  .,,.  /<-  1.  <-r  •         i-i-r-  MemoireS* 

cuflomary  with  him  to  allurrle  different  names  in  different  &c>  t 
countries  ;  for  in  Gafcony  he  called  himfelf  Pompeio  ;  in  xxv'. 
Holland  Julius  C:efar,  which  name  he  placed  in  the  title-  "" 
pages  of  his  books  ;  and  at  Touloufe,  when  he  was  tried, 
he  \vas  called  Lucilio.     He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters 
from  his  infancy  ;    and  his  father  fent  him  to  Rome  to 
fludy  phiiofophy  and  divinity,  where  he  had  for  his  mailers 
two  Carmelite  friars.    From  Rome,  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  continued  his  iludies   in  philcfophy.     He  de- 
lighted extremely  in  natural  phiiofophy  •   and  out  of  love 
to  that  fcience  applied  himfelf  fome  time  to  phyfic,  which  is 
one  of  its  branches.     Aftronomy  likewiie  employed  him 
much,    which  infenfibly  threw  him  inta  the  reveries  of 
aftrology  :  but  he  bellowed  the  befl  part  of  his  time  upon 
divinity.     The  title  of"  Doctor  in  utroque  Jure,"  which 
he  takes  in  the  title-page  of  his  dialogues,  mews,  that  he 
had  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;    and  it 
appears  from  his  writings,  that  he  was  no  novice  in  that 
ftudy.     When  he  had  finiihed  his  iludies  at  Padua,  where 
he  refided  fome  years,  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  ordained 
prieft,   and  became  a  preacher  :   but  this  employment  did 
not  hinder   him  from  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  the 
reading  of  Ariuotle,    Averroes,    Cardan,    and  Pompona- 
tius,  wTho  were  his  favourite  authors.     His  admiration  of  Dialog,  xi, 
Ariflotle  was  fuch,  that  he  calls  him,  "  the  god  of  philofo* 
"  pliers,  the  dictator  of  human  nature,  and  the  fovereign 
"  pontiff  of  the  fages.*'     The  fyilem  of  Averroes,  which  is 
but  a  branch  of  that  of  Ariflotle,  was  fo  highly  approved  of 
by  him,  that  he  recommended  it  to  his  fcholars  at  their 
firft  entrance  upon  the  fludy  of  phiiofophy.     He  ilyles  Amphi- 
Pomponatius   "  his  divine  matter/'  and  bellows  great  en- the;     m' 
co-miums  upon  his  works.     He  liudied  Cardan  very  much,    '. 
and  gives  him  the  character  of  "  a  man  of  great  fenfc,  and 
"  not  at  all  affected  with  fuperflition."    It  is  fuppofed  that 
he  drew  from  thefe  authors  the  feeds  of  atheiui],  and  im- 
bibed   thofe    monftrous    doctrines    which    he    afterwards 
taught  others.     Father  Merfenne  allures  us,  that  Vanini,  Comment, 
before  he  was  executed  at  Touloufe,  confclTcd  to  the  par-  m  ( 
liament,   that  at  Naples  he  had  agreed  with  thirteen  of  his  l 
friends  to  travel  throughout  Europe,   for  the  fake  of  low- 
ing the  doctrine  of  atheifm,  and  that  France  had  fallen  to 
his  (hare  :  but  this  is  very  improbable,  {incc  the  prcfident 
Gramond,  who  was  upon  the  place,  fays  nothing  of  this 
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particular  in  his  account  of  Vanini's  trial  and  execution. 
It  is  more  probable,  that  his  inclination  to  travelling,  or 
;vrhaps  the  hopes  of  procuring  an  agreeable  fettlemcnt,  led 
him  to  the  feveral  places  though  which  he  palled,  and  he 
Ipread  his  fmgular  fentiments  according  as  .he  had  op- 
portunity. 

However  that  was,  after  he  had  travelled  through  part 
of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,   he  went  to  Geneva, 
and  thence  to  Lyons  ;  where  having  prefumed  to  vent  his 
irreligious  notions,   under  the  pretext  of  teaching  philofo- 
phy,  he  found  himielf  in  danger  of  being  feized,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly.     He  paiTed  over  into  England,  and  in  1614 
was  at  London  ;  where  he  was  impriloned  for  nine  and 
forty  days,   "  well  prepared,"  fays  he,  with  that  air  of  de- 
Ampin-      votion  which  runs  through  all  his  writings,   "  to  receive 
theatr.        «  tjlg  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  he  longed  for  with  all 
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<c  the  ardor  imaginable."  Being  let  at  liberty,  he  repaired 
the  fea,  and  took  the  road  for  Italy.  He  flopped  at  Genoa, 
and  undertook  to  teach  the  youth  ;  but  it  being  difcovered, 
that  he  had  intufed  pernicious  notions  into  their  minds, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  that  city.  He  returned  to  Lyons, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  eccleiiaftics, 
by  writing  a  pretended  confutation  of  Cardan  and  other 
atheiltical  writers  :  it  was  only  a  pretended  confutation  ; 
for,  under  the  pretence  of  confuting  them,  he  gives  them 
in  fome  mcaiure  the  victory,  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  an- 
iwers.  It  was  printed  at  Lyons,  1615,  in  8vo,  under  the 
title  of,  "  Amphithcatrum  aeterns  Providentiae  Divino- 
"  Magicum,  Chriitiano-Phyficum,  necnon  Aflrologo- 
4i  Catholicum,  adverfus  verteres  Philofophos  Atheos,  Epi- 
"  cureos,  Peripateticos,  &  Stoicos,  Autore  Julio  Carfare 
"  Vanino,  Philofopho,  Theologo,  ac  Juris  utriufque  Doc- 
"  tore  ;"  dedicated  to  the  Count  De  Cailro,  the  protector 
of  his  family  and  his  benefactor.  This  work,  though 
really  written  in  the  caufe  of  atheifm,  was  approved  by 
four  doctors,  among  whom  was  John  Claude  de  Villa, 
cenibr  of  the  books  for  the  archbiihop  of  Lyons ;  and 
this  in  the  following  high  terms  :  *'  Fidem  facimus  nos 
"  hoc  opus  evolville,  nihilque  in  eo  a  Catholica  &  Romana 
"  fide  alineum,  fed  cum  peracutas  turn  pervalidas  rationes 
"  juxta  ianam  fublimiorum  in  facra  Thclogia  inagiftrorum 
"  cloctrinam  (O  quam  utiliter!)  contineri." 

Van; ni,  however,  knowing  better  than  this,  and  being 
apprehenfive  tha:  his  artifice  might  be  detected,  although 
tliefe  noodles  were  not  able  to  detect  it,  went  again  into 
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Italy ;  where  being  accufed  of  reviving  and  propagating 
his  former  impieties,  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  a 
monk  in  the  convent  of  Guienne.  We  are  informed  of 
this  particular  in  the  "  Patiniana  ;"  and  father  Merfenne, 
who  confirms  it  (as  quoted  above),  adds,  that  he  was 
banifhed  this  convent  for  an  unnatural  crime.  Then  he 
retired  to  Paris,  where  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  him- 
felf  to  Robert  Ubaldini,  the  Pope's  nuncio  j  and,  in  order 
to  make  his  court  to  him  and  the  clergy  in  general,  under- 
took to  write  an  apology  for  the  council  of  Trent.  He 
procured  likewife  feveral  friends,  and  had  accefs  to  the 
Marefchal  de  BalTompierre,  who  made  him  his  chaplain, 
•and  gave  him  a  penfion  of  two  hundred  crowns.  Upon 
this  account,  he  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Dialogues,"  which 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1616,  8vo.  with  this  title,  "  Julii 
"  Claris  Vanini,  Neapolitan!,  Theologi,  Philofophi, 
"  &  Juris  utriufque  Dodtoris,  de  admirandis  Naturae 
"  Reginae  Dexque  Mortalium  arcanis,  libri  quatuor." 
The  book  was  printed  with  the  king's  privilege,  and  the 
following  approbation  :  "  Nos  fubiignati  Doftores  in  alma 
Ci  facilitate  Theologica  Parifienii  fidem  facimus,  vidiiie  cc 
legiffe  Dialogos  Julii  Casfaris  Vanini,  Philofophi  prx- 
ftantimmi ;  in  quibus  nihil  religion!  Catholics,  Apofto- 
licas,  &:  Romanae  repugnans  aut  contrarium  reperimus, 
"  imo  ut  fubtiliffimos  digniffimofque  qui  typis  demanden- 
"  tur;"  fubfcribed  by  three  doftors  the  2oth  of  May  1616. 
It  is  aftonifhing  that  any  perfons  mould  be  fo  ignorant  or 
carelefs,  as  thus  to  give  an  approbation  to  a  book  whofe 
impiety  is  fo  obvious.  In  his  "  Ampitheatrum"  he  had 
taken  fome  pains  to  difguife  his  irreligion  ;  infomuch  that 
even  the  judges  were  divided,  fome  believing  it  to  be  a 
verv  innocent  book,  and  not  without  «;ood  thincrs  in  it. 

j  CJ 

But  here,  in  his  "  Dialogues,"  he  reafons  very  little; 
rallies  continually,  and  in  a  very  mocking  manner,  upon 
the  molt  important  point ;  and  concludes  the  whole  with 
declaring,  in  the  words  of  TaiTo's  Aminta,  that  all  the 
time  is  loft,  which  is  not  fpent  in  love  : 

li  Perduto  e  tutto  il  tempo, 
"  Chi  in  amor  noil  fi  fpende." 

Vanini  was  now  in  appearance  well  fituated,  yet  he  was 
not  contented  with  his  pofl,  which  perhaps  there  was  fome 
particular  reafoii  for  his  quitting ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  chofe 
rather  to  be  independent,  and  to  ramble  about  for  the  fake 
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of  gratifying  his  vanity,  by  making  converts  to  his  hope- 
ful caufe.  Befides,  his  books  were  every  day  more  known 
and  more  fufpecled  :  his  "  Amphitheatrum"  had  begun 
to  raife  fufpicions  againft  him  by  the  paradoxes  of  which 
it  was  full ;  but  his  "  Dialogues,"  which  were  much  more 
impious,  had  entirely  difgraced  him.  Though  he  could 
not  be  condemned  for  theie  books,  which  had  been  printed 
with  a  privilege,  approved  by  divines,  and  fubmitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  yet  the  Sorbonne  fub- 
iected  his  "  Dialogues"  to  a  new  examination,  and  con- 
demned them  to  the  names.  We  are  informed  in  the 
"Patiniana"  of  another  circumllance ;  which  is,  that 
Vanini,  iinding  himfelf  fhunned  by  every  body,  and  re- 
duced to  the  extremefl  poverty,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  that, 
*;  If  he  had  not  a  good  benefice  foon  beOowed  upon 
him,  "  he  would  in  three  months  time  overturn  the  whole 
"  Chriftian  religion."  Patin,  who  is  reprefented  as  re- 
lating this,  adds,  that  "  he  knew  a  man  of  honour,  who 
w<  had  feen  the  letter,  in  which  were  many  other  abfurdi- 
"  ties,  and  things  of  a  fhocking  nature :"  and  Vanini  might 
poffibly  write  fuch  a  letter,  in  order  to  vent  his  fpleen, 
and  mew  it  to  his  friends  ;  but  it  is  fcarce  credible  that 
he  mould  have  fent  it  to  Rome. 

This  is  certain,  that  he  quitted  Paris  in  1617,  and  re- 
turned to  Touloufe  ;  where  he  foon  infufed  his  impious 
notions  into  the  minds  of  his  fchoiars,  whom  he  taught 
phyfic,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  This  being  difcovered, 
he  was  profecuted,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death ; 
and  this  fentence  was  executed,  Feb.  19,  1619.  Gra- 
mond,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  the  affair;  which  is  curious,  and 
deferves  to  be  tranfcribed.  "  About  the  fame  time,  Feb. 
u  1619,  by  order  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  was  con- 
"  demned  to  death  Lucilio  Vanini  ;  who  was  efteemed 
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^n  arch-heretic  witn  many  perlons,   hut  whom  I  alvvavs 
IV.  "  locked  upon  as  an  atheifL     This  wretch  pretended  to 

*'  be  a  phvficirm,  but  in  reality  was  no  other  than  a  feducer 
"  of  youth.  He  laughed  at  everything  facred  :  he  abo- 
"  minated  the  incarnation  of  cur  Saviour,  and  denied  the 


of  a  God,   afcribin^r  all  things  to  chance.     He 
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e'  adored  nature,  as  the  caufe  of  all  beings  :  this  was  his 
"  puncipal  error.,  whence  ail  the  reft  were  derived  :  and  he 
"  had  the  bpldnefs  to  teach  it  with  great  obitinacy  at 
44  1'ouloufe.  He  gained  many  followers  among  the  younger 
'-  fort,  vvhcfe  foible  it  is  to  be  taken  with  any  thing  that 

*'  appears 
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w  appears  extraordinary  and  daring.  Being  eaft  into  pri- 
*4  fon,  he  pretended  at  firft  to  be  a  Catholic ;  and  by  that 
*4  means  deferred  his  punifhment.  He  was  even  juft  going 
"  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  for  want  of  fufficient  proofs  againft 
"  him ;  when  Franconi,  a  man  of  birth  and  probity,  de- 
"  pofed,  that  Vanini  had  often  in  his  prefence  denied  the 
"  exiftence  of  God,  and  fcoffed  at  the  myfteries  of  the 
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"  Chriftian  religion.     Vanini,  being  brought  before  the 
*i  Senate,  and  afked  wThat  his  thoughts  were  concerning 
*4  the  exiftence  of  a  God?   anfwered,   that    *  he   adored 
"  with  the  church  a  God  in  three   Perfons,'    and  that 
'*  '  Nature  evidently  demonftrated  the  being  of  a  Deity.' 
*'  And  feeing  by  chance  a  ftraw  on  the  ground,  he  took 
"  it  up,  and,  ftretching  it  forth,  faid  to  the  judges,   *  This 
44  ftraw  obliges  me  to  confefs,  that  there  is  a  God;'  and 
"  he  proved  afterwards   very   amply,   that  God   was  the 
*4  author  and  creator  of  all  things,  nature  being  incapable 
"  of  creating  any  thing.     But  all  this   he   laid  through 
44  vanity  or  fear,  rather  than  an  inward  conviction  ;   and 
"  as  the  proofs  againft  him  were  convincing,  he  was  by 
"  fentence  of  parliament  condemned  to  die,  after  they  had 
*'  fpent  fix  months  in  preparing  things  for  a  hearing.     I 
"  law  him  in  the  dung-cart,  continues  Gramond,  when 
44  he  was  carried  to  execution,   making  fport  with  a  friar, 
<c  who  was  allowed  him,   in  order  to  reclaim  him  from 
44  his  obftinacy.     Vanini  refuled  the  amftance  of  the  friar, 
<4  and    infulted  even  our   Saviour  in  thefe  words,    4  He 
"  fweated    with    weakneis    and    fear  in    going  to    fufFer 
44  death,   and  I  die  undaunted/     This  profligate  wretch 
had  no  reafon  to  fay,   that  he  died  undaunted :   I  faw- 
him  entirely  dejected,  a*nch making  a  very  ill  ufe  of  that 
44  philofophy,  of  which  he  fo  much  boafted.     At  the  time 
*4  when  he  was  going  to  be  executed,  he  had  an  horrible 
"  and  wild  afpe£t :    his  mind  was  uneaiy,  and  he  difco- 
44  vered  in  all  his  expremons  the  utmoft  anx;ety  ;  though 
*"'  from  time  to  time  he  cried  out,  that  he  4  died  like  a 
4'  philosopher.'     Before  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  wood- 
44  pile,  he  was  ordered  to  put  out  his  tongue,  that  it  might 
•'*  be   cut  off;    which  he   refuied  to  do;    nor  could  the 
44  executioner  take  hold  of  it  but  with  pincers.     There 
*'  never  was  heard  a  more  dreadful  fhriek,  than  he  then 
6i  gave:  it  was  like  the  bellowing  of  an  ox.     His  body  \v;is 
*'  confumed  in  the  flames,  and  his  afhes  thrown  into  the 
*' air.      I  faw  him  in  prifon,   and  at  his  execution;    and 
44  likewise  knew  him    before  he  was   arreited.      He  had 
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"  alwavs  abandoned  himfe.Jf  to  the  gratification  of  L 
<%  parlions,  and  lived  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  When 
"  his  goods  \vere  lei  zed,  there  was  found  a  great  toad  alive 
"  in,  a  large  crvllal  bottle  full  of  water.  Whereupon  he 
"  was  acculed  of  witchcraft;  bat  he  anfwercd,  that  that  ani- 
"  mal  bein<T  burned  was  a  fure  antidote  acrainft  all  mortal 

•••  "*  ^ 

"  and  peflilcntial  diieaies.  While  he  was  in  prilon,  he 
"  pretended  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  went  often  to  the 
<;  ihcramcnt ;  but  when  lie  found  there  was  no  hopes  of 
"  efcaiiing,  he  threw  cff  the  mai~k,  and  died  as  he  had 
-  Jived. "' 

TJie  hiftorv  of  Vanini  difplays  the  exceeding  power 
of  vnniiv  in  fbme  temperaments;  for  what  other  motive 
can  be  aliViiv.d  for  a  zeal  of  converting  men  to  atheifm  ? 

11  O 

which  attempt,  if  it  fucceecl.-',  is  as  fare  to  end  in  the  de  - 
ftriv^iou  of  the  convert,  as  it  can  hardly  mifs  of  doing  in 
the  converter,  whether  he  fucceeds  or  not.  The  life  of 
this  atheift  has  been  written,  feveral  times  ;  but  that  by  M. 
Durand,  intituled,  "  La  Vie  £c  les  Seiitimens  de  Luciho 
'•  Vanini,"  and  printed  at  Rotterdam  1727,  in  I2rno,coni- 
prifes  every  thing  which  hath  been  laid  of  him. 

V  A  R  1  L  L  A  S  (ANTOINE),  a  French  writer,  more 
known  than  efteemed  for  feveral  hifcorical  works,  was  de- 

Niceron,     (tended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Gueret  in  1624. 

torn.  v.  After  a  liberal  education,  of  which  he  made  the  proper  ad- 
vantage, he  became  a  private  tutor  to  iome  young  perfons 
of  quality  ;  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived as  a  man  of  lettres,  and  had  accels  to  the  Dupuy's, 
whole  hont'c  was  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  learned. 
He  obtained  afterwards  a  place  'in  the  king's  library,  by 
his  intercit  with  Nicholas  Colbert,  who  was  made  librarian 
after  the  death  of  James  Dupuy  in  1655.  ^r-  Colbert, 
afterwards  miniller  of  ftate,  commiffioned  his  brother 
Nicholas  to  find  out  a  man  capable  of  collating  certain 
manufcripts.  V'arillas  was  recommended,  and  had  the 
Abbe  of  St.  Real  for  his  coadjutor;  and  handfome  pensions 
were  fettled  upon  both.  But  whether  Varillas  was  negli- 
gent and  carelefs,  or  had  not  a  genius  for  fuch  fort  of  buli- 
riefs,  he  clid  not  give  fatisfaclion,  and  was  therefore  dif- 
mifled  from  his  employment  in  1662  ;  yet  had  his  penfion 
continued  till  1670.  He  retired  from  the  royal  library, 
and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  clavs  in  itudy.  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  liberty  and  his  own  humour ;  and,  for  the 
lake  of  gratifying  that,  refufed  feveral  advantageous  offers. 
3  He 
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He  lived  frugally  ancKvith  oeconomy,  like  a  philofopher : 
yet  not  through  necemty,  for  his  circumilances  were  eafy. 
St.  Come  was  the  feat  of  his  retirement ;  and  here  he  died 
June  9,  1696,  aged  72. 

Rewrote  a  great  number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the  hifto- 
rical  kind  ;  and  publifhed,  at  different  times  and  in 
diflinct  portions,  a  hiftory  of  France,  comprifing  a  period 
of  176  years  under  nine  different  reigns,  beginning  with 
Lewis  XI.  and  ending  with  Henry  III.  He  publifhed  alfo 
"  Les  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  ou  1'Hifloire  iecrette  de  la 
"  Maifon  de  Medicis,  at  the  Hague,  1685,"  in  iamo;  and, 
"  Hiftoire  des  Revolutions  arrives  en  Europe  en  matiere  de 
"  3?veligion,  Paris,  1686,"  and  often  reprinted.  Varillas 
had  fome  advantages  to  recommend  him  as  an  hiftorian  : 
an  eafy  natural  flyle,  though  neither  correct  nor  clofe 
enough  for  hitlorv.  He  had  a  <rood  way  of  relating  and 
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letting  off  fa£ls  ;    and  his   characters,    though   fomewhat 
d  iff  Life,  are  drawn  with  art,  and  for  the  moil  part  appear 
curious  and  interefting.     Add  to  this,  that  he  abounds  in 
anecdotes,  which  are  things  that  all  people  love.     Menage 
wondered,  that  a  man  who  had  fo  little  commerce  with 
the  world  fhould  attain  fo  jufl  a  notion  of  the  public,  as  he 
has  fliewn  in  his  hiftories  :  but  he  accounts  for  it  in  fome 
meafure,    when  he  tells  us,    how  he  once  heard  Varillas  Menagiana, 
fay,  that  "  of  ten  things  which  he  knew,  he  had  learned  tom<  iv- 
"  nine  from  converfation." 

His  frequent  profeffions  of  fincerity  prejudiced  many  in 
his  favour,  and  made  him  pafs  for  a  writer  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  inmoil  recelTes  of  the  cabinet,  and 
drawn  forth  a  great  deal  of  fecret  hiftory ;  and  this  was 
the  more  readily  believed,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
and  important  manufcripts  which  he  pretends  in  his 
prefaces  to  have  been  from  time  to  time  communicated  to 
him.  All  this  procured  him  a  vail  reputation  at  firft  :  his 
books  were  read  with  eagernefs  ;  and  fuch  was  the  call  of 
the  public  for  them,  that  the  bookfellers  generally  lent 
forth  two  editions,  in  different  forms,  at  the  fame  time. 
The  public  however  were  at  length  undeceived,  and  came 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  hiflorical  anecdotes,  which 
Varillas  put  off  for  authentic  facts,  had  uo  foundation, 
but  were  wholly  of  his  own  invention  :  although  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  oafs  for  realities,  by  affected  cita- 
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tions  of  titles,  inftructions,  letters,  memoirs,  and  rela- 
tions, all  of  them  imaginary.  As  his  defign  was  to  pleafe, 
rather  than  inilruct,  his  readers,  he  omitted  nothing 

which 
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which  he  thought  might  conduce  to  this.  Thus  he 
characlenfed  perfons  he  knew  little  of,  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  the  greateft  familiarity  with  them  ;  and  gave  particular 
rcafons  for  all  the  flops  they  took,  as  if  he  had  been  privy 
to  their  councils.  He  advanced  fadts  with  the  utmolt 
confidence,  which  were  fcarcely  probable  :  the  air  of  poli- 
tics, which  runs  through  all  his  writings,  is  romantic;  for 
every  event,  according  to  him,  proceeded  from  premedita- 
tion and  ddign,  which,  we  know,  is  contrary  to  truth  and 
experience. 

This  is  the  cenfure,  which  his  own  countrymen  have 
paffcd  upon  him,  with  regard  to  his  "  Hiflory  of  France," 
and  "  Florentine  Anecdotes  :"  but  his  "  Hiftory  of  the 
"  Revolutions  in  matters  of  Religion,  which  have  hap- 
"  pened  in  Europe,"  utterly  ruined  his  reputation  abroad, 
as  it  expofed  him  to  the  criticifms  of  able  men  in  each 
country  :  for  inilance,  Burnet  in  England,  Brunfmannus 
in  Denmark,  PufFendorf  and  Seckendorf  in  Germany, 
who  ccpiottfly  detected  and  expofed  his  falfhoods  and 
mifreprefentations  concerning  the  ftate  of  religion  in  their 
refpedtive  countries,  and  made  a  wonderful  revolution 
in  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  had  been  ufed  to  believe 
Varillas  upon  his  own  bare  word.  We  mav  add,  that 
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the  caiticifms  of  Bayle,  occasionally  made  on  this  author, 
in  various  parts  of  his  Dictionary,  fufficiently  prove  him  to 
have  been  not  onlv  inaccurate,  but  unworthy  of  all  credit. 

J  J 

VARRO  (MARCUS  TERENTIUS),  ufually  flyled  the 
mofr  learned  of  all  the  Romans,  was  born  in  the  year  of 
Rome  638  ;  that  is,  about  28  before  Chrift.  His  immenfe 
learning  made  him  the  admiration  of  his  time;  which  yet 
was  the  moft  flouriming  for  arts  and  glory,  that  Rome  ever 
knew.  He  was  a  fenator  of  the  nril  diitindtion,  both  for 
birth  and  merit;  and  bore  many  great  offices,  that  of  Tri- 
bune of  the  people  among  the  reft.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero;  and  his  friendfhip  was  confirmed  and  immorta- 
lized by  a  mutual  dedication  of  their  learned  works  to  each 
other.  Thus  Cicero  dedicated  his  "  Academic  Queftiom" 
to  Varro;  and  Varro  dedicated  his  "  Treatife  on  the  Latin 
*'  tongue"  to  Cicero.  In  the  Civil  Wars,  he  was  zealously 
attached  to  Pompey ;  but,  after  his  defeat,  foon  fubmitted  to 
Csefar,  who  was  reconciled  to  him.  From  thence  he  applied 
his  whole  time  to  letters,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  libraries  at  Rome.  He  was  about  feventy,  when 
Antony  proscribed  him;  however,  he  foxmd  means  to  efcape 
2  and 
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and  fave  his  life,  though  he  could  not  fave  fome  of*his  works 

and  his  library  from  being  plundered  by  the  foldiers.   After 

this  ftorm  was  over,  he  purfued  his  ftudies  as  ufual ;  and 

Pliny  relates,  that  he  continued  to  fludy,  and  to  write,  when 

he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age.     He  was  eighty,  when  he  Nat.Hift. 

wrote  his  three  books  "  de  re  ruilica,"  which  are  {lill  extant.  Llb-  xxix- 

C      A 

Five  of  his  books  "  de  lingua  Latina,"  which  he  addrefled 
to  Cicero,  are  alfo  extant.  There  remain  too  divers  frag- 
ments of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  "  Menippean  Sa- 
"  tires,"  which  are  medleys  of  profe  and  verfe;  and  Sea- 
liger  has  collected  fome  of  his  Epigrams  from  among  the 
"  Cataledta  Virgilii."  His  books  "  de  lingua  Latina,"  and 
"  de  re  ruftica,"  were  printed,  with  the  notes  of  Jofeph  Sca- 
liger,  Turnebus,  and  Victor! us,  by  Henry  Stephens,  at  Paris, 
1573,  in  8vo,  and  have  been  publifhed  feparately  fince, 
among  the  "  auctores  de  lingua  Latina,"  and  the  "  auctores 
"  de  re  ruflica." 

There  was  another  Varro  of  antiquity,    called  Atacinus, 
who  was  born  about  ten  years  after  the  firft,  at  a  fmall  town 
near  Narbonne.     Though  infinitely  below  the  Roman  in 
learning,   he  was  at  lead  as  good  if  not  a  better  Poet ;  which 
perhaps  has  made  Lilius  Gyraldus  and  other  critics  con- 
found them.     He  compofed  many  works  in  verfe;  ferns 
fragments  of  which  were  collected,    and  publifhed   with 
thole  of  other  ancient  Poets  at  Lyons,  in  1603.     His  chief 
works  were    "  a  Poem  on  the  war  with  the  Sequani,  a 
"  people  of  Gaul;"  and  the   "  Aftronomics,"  that  went 
under  the  name  of  Planciades  the  Grammarian.     But  the 
"  Argonautics,"  in  four  books,  was  what  gained  him  the 
greateft  reputation ;   and,  though  indeed  nothing  but  a  tranf- 
lation  of  "  Apollonius    Rhodius,"    yet  was  fo  well  done, 
as  to  be  commended  by  Quintilian.    Seneca  alfo  obferves,  inft.Om. 
that  Virgil  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  this  author,  that  he  controvert," 
fometimes    inierted  his  verfes  into  his  works.     This  gives  ie. 
us  an  high  idea  of  his  merit. 

V  AS  ART  (GEORGIO),  a  Florentine  painter,  equally 
famous  for  the  pen  and  pencil,  and  as  eminent  for  his  fkill 
in  architecture,  was  born  at  Arczzo,  a  city  of  Tufcany, 
in  1514.  He  was  at  firil  a  difciple  of  William  of  Mar- 
feilles,  who  painted  upon  glafs,  afterwards  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  at  lail  of  Michael  Angelo.  Vafari  was  not,  like 
fome  other  Painters,  hurried  on  to  this  profeffion  by  natu- 
ral inclination:  for  it  is  probable,  that  he  made  choice  of  it 
from  prudence  and  reflection,  more  than  from  the  impulfe 

of 
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of  genius.  When  the  troubles  of  Florence  were  over,  lie 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  found  his  father 
and  mother  dead  of  the  plague,  and  five  brethren  left  to  his 
care,  whom  he  was  forced  to  maintain  by  the  profits  of 
his  labour.  He  painted  in  frefco  in  the  towns  about  Flo- 
rence;  but,  fearing  this  would  not  prove  a  fufficient  main- 
tenance, he  quitted  his  profefTion,  and  turned  goldfmith. 
But  this  not  anfwering,  he  again  applied  himfelf  to  paint- 
ing; and  with  an  earned  deiire  to  become  a  mailer.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  defigning  the  antique  fculpture,  and 
fludying  the  beil  pieces  of  the  moil  noted  mailers ;  and 
though  he  very  much  improved  his  defign,  by  copying  en- 
tirely Michael  Angelo's  chapel,  yet  he  joined  with  SaJviati 
in  detigrfing  all  Raphael's  works:  by  which  means  he  im- 
proved his  invention  and  hand  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  at- 
tained a  wonderful  freedom  in  both.  He  did  not  pay  a 
vail  attention  to  colouring,  having  no  very  true  idea  of  it: 
on  which  account  his  works,  though  he  was  an  artful 
defigner,  did  not  acquire  him  the  reputation  he  expected. 
He  was  a  very  good  architect,  and  underilood  ornaments 
very  well;  and  he  executed  innumerable  works  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  in  painting.  He  fpent  the  moil  coniiderable  part  of 
his  life  in  travelling  over  Italy,  leaving  in  all  places  marks  of 
his  induitry. 

But  he  was  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  wrote  "  A 
"  Hiitory  of  the  Lives  of  the  moil  excellent  Painters,  Sculp- 
*4  tors,  Architects,"  &c.  which  he  iirfb  publifhed  at  Flo- 
rence, in  2  vols.  1550;  and  reprinted  in  1568,  with  large 
additions,  and  the  heads  of  moil  of  the  matters.  This 
work  was-  undertaken  at  the  requeil  of  the  cardinal  de 
Medicis,  who  was  very  much  his  patron ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Hannibal  Caro,  is  written  with  great  veracity 
and  judgement:  though  Felibien  and  others  tax  him  with 
ibme  faults,  particularly  with  flattering  the  mailers 
then  living,  and  with  partiality  to  thole  of  his  own 
country.  He  publiihed  alfo,  "  Reflections  on  his  own 
"  pictures:"  of  which  the  chief  are  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Bologna. 

He  died  at  Florence  in  1578,  aged  64;  and  was  carried  to 
Arezzo,  where  he  was  buried  in  a  chapel,  of  which  he  him- 
felf had  been  the  architect. 

VAVASSOR  (FRANCIS),  or  Vavafleur,  a  Jefuit  of  ' 
France,  and  eminently  diilinguimed  for  his  accomplishments 
in   the   belles   lettres,  was  born  in  1605  at  Paray,  a  fmall 

town 
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town  In  Charolois.     He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Je-  Prefat.  ad 
fuits  in  1621 ;  and,  after  having  finifhed  the  courfe  of  his  o'^ra.  v*~ 
ftudies,    taught   polite   literature  and    rhetoric    for  fevenV 
years.      Afterwards   he  was   called   to   Paris,    to    explain 
the  holy  fcriptures ;  which  province  he    fuitained  for   fix: 
and  thirty  years,     all  the   while   cultivating  poetry   and 
claffical    literature,     in    which    he  particularly    excelled. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  Dec.  1681.     He  underftood  the  Latin 
tongue   very  exa&ly,    and   alfo  fpoke  it  with   the   great- 
eft  purity   and  elegance.      He  was  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
great  acutenefs,  folid  and  accurate  judgement,  and  pro- 
found learning:  fo  that  he  had  all  the  qualities  neeeflary  to 
make  him,  what  every  body  allowed  him  to  be,  a  very 
good  critic. 

His  book  "  de  ludicra  dicYione,"  printed  in  1658,  was 
written  to  oppofe  a  bad  tafte,  which  then  prevailed  in 
France,  when  the  works  of  Scarron  and  Daffouci  were 
read  by  every  body;  by  mewing,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  burlefque  ftyle,  although 
Monf.  Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion,  that  fomething  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Ariftophanes.  He  wrote  it  at  the  requeft  of BIbl-  Cho'! 
Balzac,  who  had  a  great  diflike  to  this  ftyle,  which  is  in 
truth  the  remains  of  barbarifm :  but  BaUac  died  before  * 
it  was  publifhed.  All  the  authors  of  antiquity,  who  have 
mixed  any  pleafantries  or  bons  mots  in  their  writings, 
were  necefTarily  to  be  examined  in  the  courfe  of  this  trea- 
tife ;  and  this  gave  VavafTor  an  opportunity  of  mewing 
much  fine  criticifm  and  learning.  Another  of  his  works, 
no  lefs  excellent  than  the  former,  is  his  book  "  de 
"  Epigrammate,"  printed  in  1669,  and  reprinted  with  his 
*'  Epigrams"  in  1672,  121110;  in  which  there  are  many  new 
and  yet  juft  obfervations.  This  piece  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  difpute  between  him  and  a  brother  of  the  fociety ;  I 
mean,  father  Rapin:  who,  in  his  "  Reflexions  on  Ariito- 
"  tie's  poefy"  printed  in  1674,  after  having  faid,  that  the 
epigram  of  all  the  works  in  verfe  that  antiquity  has  pro- 
duced is  the  leaft  confiderable,  and  criticifed  the  ancient 
epigrammatifts,  has  the  following  pafiage  :  "I  find  no- 
"  thing  confiderable  to  fay  on  thofe  who  have  attempted 
*'  any  thing  in  this  way  among  the  moderns.  It  is  one  of 
"  the  forts  of  verfe,  in  which  a  man  has  little  fuccefs;  for 
it  is  a  kind  of  a  lucky  hit,  if  it  proves  well.  An  epigram 
is  little  worth,  unlefs  it  be  admirable  ;  and  it  is  fo  rare 
"  to  make  them  admirable,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  have  made 
"  one  ia  a  man's  life.  Maynard  has  fucccsdcd  the  beft  in 
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"  this  way  of  all  our  French  poets.'3  A  man  jealous  of 
his  reputation,  and  naturally  fplenetic,  as  Vavaffor  was, 
muft  have  been  extremely  hurt  with  this;  and  it  appears 
very  plainly  that  he  was  lo.  For  the  year  after,  1675,  he 
publifhed  u  Remarks  upon  the  Reflections  on  Rapin," 
which  had  no  name  to  them ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  abuiing 
him,  pretended  not  to  know,  while  every  body  elfe  knew 
very  well,  who  the  author  of  thofe  reflections  was.  Ra- 
pin complained  loudly  of  this  ill  treatment;  and  Vavafibr's 
book,  by  way  of  redrefs,  was  fupprefTed  by  order  of  the 
ibciety. 

Vavailbr's  other  treatifes  are  chiefly  theological.  All  his 
works  were  collected  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  1 709,  in  fo- 
lio; with  a  prefatory  difcourfe  by  Le  CLerc. 

Njcercm,         VAUGELAS  (CLAUDE  FAVRE  DE),  a  moft  accu- 

Memoires.  ,     ,  r*  •       \   •        •  i  r  r 

&c.  t.  xix.  rate  an"  elegant  r  rench  writer,  was  born  or  an  ancient  fa- 
mily at  Chamberry  in  1585.  His  father  Antoine  Favre,  or 
Antony  Faber,  was  firft  prefident  of  the  fenate  of  Chamber- 
ry, and  publiihed  feveral  learned  works  upon  law-fubjects. 
Vaugelas  was  fent  to  the  court  very  young,  and  there  fpent 
his  whole  life.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary,  and  after- 
wards chamberlain,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  all  his  retreats  out  of  the  kingdom :  he  was  after- 
wards governor  to  the  children  of  prince  Thomas.  He 
had  a  penfion  from  the  crown  early  fettled  on  him;  but 
it  never  was  paid  him,  till  cardinal  Richelieu  put  the 
French  academy  upon  forming  a  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage :  for  that  body  then  reprefenting  to  the  cardinal, 
that  the  only  way  to  have  one  well  and  thoroughly  com- 
pleated  was  to  commit  the  chief  management  of  it  to 
Vaugelas,  the  penfion  was  re-eftablifhed  and  punctual- 
ly paid.  But  although  he  had  other  advantages  betides 
this,  and  a  handfome  patrimony  from  his  father ;  and 
though  he  was  not  debauched  or  extravagant,  nor 
neglected  any  means  of  improving  his  fortune,  yet 
the  expence  of  attending  his  mailer  and  other  mis- 
fortunes made  him  very  poor ;  infomuch  that,  when 
he  died  in  1605,  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  fatisfy  his 
creditors. 

He  WT.S  one  of  thofe  who  firft  corrected  and  regulated 
the  French  language.  He  had  cultivated  it  with  peculiar 
care  and  attention  from  his  infancy,  and  formed  himfelf 
chiefly  upon  CoefFeteau;  whole  writings  he  held  in  fuch 
efteem,  ^nd  above  ail  his  a  Roman  Hiftory,"  that  he  could 
2  hardly 
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hardly  allow  any  phrafes  or  expreffions  to  be  pure  and  ge- 
nuine, but  what  were  to  be  found  in  that  work :  which 
made  Balzac  fay  pleafantly,  that,  "  in  the  judgement  of 
'*  Vaugelas,  falvation  was  no  more  to   be  had  out  of  the 
"  Roman    Hiftory,    than   out  of  the    Roman    church." 
His    principal    talent    was  for  profe:    for,  as   to    poetry, 
though  he  wrote  fome  verfes  in  Italian  that  were  admired, 
yet  he  could  not  fucceecl  in  French.     He  was  the  author 
of  two  very  important  works:  I.  "  Remarques  fur  la  Lan- 
"  gue  Francoife,  Paris,   1647,"  in  4to.     Mr.  de  la  Mon- 
noye    has  obferved  of  the  preface  to  this  excellent  trea- 
tife,  that  it  is  a  mafler-piece  of  elegance  and  folidity.     2. 
k4  Quint-Curce  de  la  vie  &  des  actions    d' Alexandra   le 
i£  Grand,   traduit  du  Latin,   Paris,  1653,"  in  4to.     This 
firil  edition   was    conducted  by  Conrart  and  Chapelain; 
and  a  iecond  fucceeded,  like  unto  it.     After  this,  a  third 
was  pubiifhed  by  Patru,  at  Paris,  1759,  4to  '•>  but  this  was 
from  a  new  copy  of  the   author,  very  different  from  the 
former,  and  which  had  been  found  iince.     Vausrelas  fnent 
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thirty  years  in  translating  this  author,  altering  and  correct- 
ing it  eternally  ;  fo  that  the  tranilation  ought  indeed  to  be, 
what  Balzac  and  Bouhours  have  declared  it,  a  model  by 
which  all  fucceeding  tranflators  may  very  lately  form  them- 
felves. 

Voiture,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Vaugelais,  ufed 
to  railly  him  much  for  his  over-nicenefs  and  delicacy  in 
tranflatins;  this  author.  He  ufed  to  tell  him,  that  it  could 

O  * 

never  be  finifhed ;  for  that,  while  he  was  polifhing  one 
part,  the  language  muft  needs  undergo  fome  change,  and 
he  would  have  all  the  reft  to  do  over  again  :  and  he  ap- 
plied to  him  Martial's  epigram  upon  the  barber,  who  was 
fo  long  in  fhaving  one  part  of  the  face,  that  the  beard  in 
the  mean  time  grew  again  upon  the  other.  However, 
raillery  apart,  and  let  the  philosopher  defpife  this  belles- 
lettres  gentleman  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  for  fpending  fo 
much  valuabie4  time  upon  fo  futile  an  objecl,  the  French 
language  will  be  ever  indebted  to  him  for  it.  "  The^:ec  eieTT- 

,,    r          ~r    ,      .  ,  .  .  ,  Louis  XI  v, 

•language,     lays   Voltaire,     •  began  to  attain  purity,  and  c-t].  29. 
"  to  alfume  a  fixed  form  :  which  was  owing-  to  the  French 

o 

•"  academy,  but  particularly  to  Vaugelas.  His  tranflation 
"  of  Quintius  Curtius,  which  appeared  in  1646,  was  the 

"  firft  good  book  written  with  parity  ;  and  there  are  few 
•"  of  the  expremons  and  turns  that  arc  vet  become  ob- 

"  folete." 
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VAYER.     See  MO  THE  LE  VAYER. 

VEGA.     See  G  A  R  C  I  L  A  S  S  O. 

VEGETIUS  (FLAVIUS  RENATUS),  an  ancient 
Latin  writer,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  to  whom  he  dedicates  a  work,  in- 
Fabrlc.  tituled  "  Epitome  inftitutorum  rei  militarist1  This  is  a 
BibJ.  Latm.  compilation  from  many  authors  :  yet  the  fubjeft  is  treated 
with  much  method  and  exaclnefs,  and  the  Latinity,  all 
things  considered,  exceedingly  pure.  This  work  was 
publifhed,  with  other  writers  upon  "  Tactics,"  Frontimis,. 
^Elian,  and  ^Eneas,  at  Leyden,  1644,  in  121110;  and  af- 
terwards *'  Vefaliae  Clivior,  1670,"  8vo.  There  are  alfo 
extant  under  Vegetius's  name,  if  indeed  the  fime  Vege- 
tius,  of  which  Fabricius  doubts,  "  Artis  Veterinariae  live 
"  Mulomedicin-je  libri  quatuor.  Baiil,  1524,"  410;  and 
afterwards,  1574,  4to. 


VELSERUS   (MARCUS),  a  learned  civilian  and  ce- 
lebrated  writer  of  Germany,   was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  family,  and   born  at  Auglburg  in  1558.     He 
Germano-    was  educated  with  great  care  ;    and,    as   he  difcovered  a 
l°ve  for  polite  literature,  was  fent  very  young  to  Rome,  to 


Dia.  learn  it  of  Antony  Muretus  :  he  w7as  there  in  the  year 
1575.  He  joined  to  the  finely  of  antiquity  that  of  the 
Italian  tongue  ;  and  made  himielf  fo  perfect  a  mailer  of  it, 
that  he  wrote  it  like  a  Florentine.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  he  applied  himielf  to  the  bar  in  1589  ;  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  fenator  in  1592  ;  was  advanced  to  be 
a  member  of  the  little  council  in  1594;  and  was  elecled 
praetor  in  1600.  He  difcharged  all  theie  offices  with  great 
reputation,  and  was  the  ornament  of  his  country.  He 
loved  and  patronized  learning  and  learned  men  ;  and  never 
any  perfon  had  more  friends  in  the  republic  of  letters  than 
he.  He  furnimed  afnflance  to  feveral  authors  ;  and  par- 
ticularlv  contributed  to  the  great  collection  of  infcriptions 

'  O  _L 

publifhed  by  Gruter.  Fie  gave  the  fecurity  of  a  thoufand 
florins,  in  order  to  procure  to  Rittermuiius  a  manufcript 
of  the  epiftles  of  Ifodorus  Pelufiota,  which  was  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  could  not  be  had  with- 
out iuch  fecurity  ;  and  what  made  this  a£l  of  generoiity  the 
greater,  he  did  it  without  Ritterfhuiius's  knowledge.  But 
he  was  not  only  an  alilllant  to  others  :  he  was  alfo  the 
author  of  feveral  good  books  himfelf.  His  firft  eflay,  ac- 

cording 
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cording  to  Melchior  Adam,  was  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lilhed at  Venice  in  1594,  thus  intituled:  **  Rerum  Au- 
"  guftanamm  Vindelicarum  Libri  Oflo,  quihus  a  prima 
"  Rhaetonim  ac  Vindelicorum  origine  ad  annum  uiqus 
"  552  a  Nato  Chrifto  nobiliffimse gentis  Hiiloria  &  Anti- 
"  quitates  traduntur ;  ac  antiqua  inorramenta,  tarn  quae 
"  Auguilae,  quara  qnae  in  agro  Auguilano,  quin  &  quce 
"  alibi  extant  ad  res  Auguilanas  fpe&aritia  seri  incifa&  no- 
"  tis  illuftrata  exhibentur."  In  1602,  he  published  at 
Augfburg,  "  Rerum  Boicarum  libri  quinque,  Hrftoriam 
"  a  gentis  origine  ad  Carolam  Magnum  complexi."  He 
afterwards  published  at  different  times  the  lives  of  feveral 
martyrs  of  Auglburg.  Kis  works  were  collected  and  re- 
printed at  Nuremburg  1682,  in  folio,  under  the  infpe£lion 
and  care  care  of  Arnoldus,  profeflbr  there;  who  wrote 
*'  Prolegomena,"  in  which  he  informs  us  of  many  particulars 
concerning  him.  As  Vclferus  held  a  great  correlpondence 
with  the  learned  of  Italy  and  feveral  other  countries,  many 
of  his  Latin  and  Italian  letters  were  collected  and  inferted 
in  this  edition.  He  palled  for  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
piece  called  "  Squittinio  della  liberta  Veneta,"  \vhich 
was  publifked  in  1612.  Gaffendus  having  obferved,  that"1  Vira. 
feveral  afcribed  this  book  to  Peirefc,  adds,  that  they 
were  miftaken ;  'and,  that  it  was  probably  written  by  the 
illuftrious  Velferus,  as  he  calls  him. 

Velferus  died  in  1614,  snd  lift  no  ifTue  by  his  marri- 
age. He  was  one  of  thofe  wlio  never  would  fuifer  his 
picture  to  be  drawn  ;  vet  it  \vas  done  without  his  know- 
ledge, at  GalTendus  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Peirefc. 

VERGIL  (POLYDORE),  a  writer  "  who  did  not  want 
*{  either  genius  or  learning,"  lavs  Bayle,  was  born  at 

Urbino  in  Italv  in  the  fifteenth  centurv  ;  but  the  year  isDitf.  In 

j  j  - 

not  named.  The  firil  work  he  publifhed  \vas,  4<  A  Col-voce* 
4i  lection  of  Proverbs,  1498."  He  was  the  firfl  among 
the  moderns  who  publilhed  any  book  of  that  nature  ;  and 
he  feems  to  have  been  a  litcie  vain  upon  it:  for  when 
Erafmus  afterwards  publilhed  his  '•*  Adagia,"  and  did  not 
take  notice  of  his  work,  he  reproached  him  for  it  in  terms 
not  civil,  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  "  de  re r urn  invento- 
*'  ribus."  Their  fricndihip,  however,  does  not  leem  to 
have  been  interrupted  by  it ;  and  Vergil,  at  the  inftigatioii 
of  Erafmus,  left  the  palfage  out  in  the  later  editions. 
Thefe  "  Adages"  of  Polydore  Vergil  were  printed  three  or 
four  times  in  a  very  fhort  ioace  ;  and  this  fuccefs  encou- 
VOL.  XII.  Y  rag:d 
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raged  him  tn  Undertake  a  nmre  diiTirult  work.  Th;»t 
his  botA  '*  de  re  rum  inveritoribns,"  printed  in  1499.  At 
the  end  of  the  4th  cdi't'Mi  <<  li.-iil!,  15.]'),  K'ino,  i;  li:b- 
joined  a  ihort  comment;'.  .  <  !  h^  upon  the  Lord's  Praver. 
Alter  this,  IK-  \v;r.  lent  ir.tn  Lpgiand  bv  pope.  Alexander 
\  I,  to  collet  t!ie  papal  tribute,  called  iVlcr-pence,  Mo 
recommended  himieir  in  this  counirv  lo  dlcvfluallv  to  th? 

^ 

powers  in  being,  and  was  fo  \vcll  pleafed  with  it,  tliat, 
having  obtained  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  in  the  church  of 

O  o 

"U  ci's,  ho  refolve.'i  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
England*  Here  he  undertook  a  confide  rabie  work,  at  th" 

command  of  Mcr.ry  \\\  ;  upon  which  he  fpcnt  above 
twelve  vcars.  It  was  ar\  "  Hiuoryof  l;,ngland,"  and  dedi- 
cated in  1533  to  McniyYllf:  but,  as  Bayle  rightly  ob- 
ierves,  the  Knglilli  do  not  much  value  it.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  ieverely  cenfured  by  many  of  our  writers  ;  and  a 
critic  upon  hiftorical  works,  \vho  fpeaks  of  it  with  mode- 
ration,  has  vet  laid  enough  to  make  it  of  no  value.  These 

Aicclfon  s  ,   •  "i  T>    i      ic          f  -          -i  i  n 

are   ^1S  worc*s  :        roldore  V  ern  vras   t'ie  molt   accom- 


H»rtorical  ;<  pliihed  writer,  for  elegancy  and  clcnrncfs  of  ilylc,  tliat 
Lihrarv,  _  <£  his  age  afforded.  Somuch  1/jland,  the  fevereft  enemy 
'  u  he  had.  has  acknowledged  of  him  ;  and,  on  this  fcore 
"  alone,  ibme  have  unreafonably  extolled  him.  Rut  thcr«5 
**  is  fo  littie  of  the  other  more  necell'irv  qualification  of  :i 
"  good  iiiilorian,  truth  and  fair  dealing,  in  all  his  nventv-fix 
*'  books,  that  he  been  jullly  condemned  by  our  critics  ; 
**  and  it  is  no  wander,  that  feme  of  them  have  expreiTed 
"  an  indignation  fuitable  to  the  abufes  put  upon  their 
ft  conntrv."  And  foha  Cains,  in  his  book  *'  de  Ariti- 
*'  quitatibns  Cantabrigiae,"  mentions  it  as  a  thing,  "  not 
*'  only  reported,  but  even  certainly  known,  that  rolydore 
*'  Vergil,  to  prevent  tlie  difcovery  of  the  faults  i:i  Jii 
**  hiltorv,  molt  wic!;edlv  committed  as  many  of  cur  an- 

*  -  ^ 

'*  cient  and  rc&tliifcript  hiflories  to  the  rlames,  as  a  wa<;- 
'*  gon  could  hold."  Yet  it  was  printed  fevcral  times,  and 
very  much  read  ;  \vhich  reileftion,  among  many  others, 
may  ferve  to  fhevr  us  the  value  of  fame,  diilinft  from  the 
real  advantages  it  brings  ;  fince  tlie  woril  books  are  often 
•Applauded  in  one  age,  while  the  befl  in  another  fhall  drop 
into  oblivion,  ere  they  fcarcely  become  known. 

In    1526,    he  publiihed  a  treatiie   "  Of  Prodigies  :"   ir 
confifts  of  clialoo;ues»  and  flron^lv  attacks  divination.     He 

O  O    , 

did  not  defirc  to  leave   England  till   i  ^50  ,  and  he  would 

not   have   ddired   it  then,   if  old  ao"e   had  not  required   a 

i 
warmer  and  more  fotithern  climate.     Eiinop  Burnet  tells 

A 

US, 
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Us,  that  c<  hav.:r.g  been  now  almoil  forty  yc.irs  here,  grow-  Htfory  of 
"  ing  old,  he  dciired  leave  to  go  nearer  the  fun.  It  was  the  Refor', 
'  granted  him  the  2cl  of  June;  and,  in  confideration  of  the  Su'i^oi 
;  public  fcrvice  he  was  thought  to  have  done  the  nation 
1  by  his  Hitbrv,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  his  archdea- 
"  conry  of  Wells,  ard  his  prebend  of  Nonington,  not- 
"  wiidilanding  his  ?hlcnce  from  the  kingdom."  It  is 
laid,  that  he  died  at  Urbino  in  1555.  ^c  was  r-0t  a 
zealous  Papiil  in  all  points  :  he  approved  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  and  condemned  the  worfhip  of  images  ;° nor 
was  he  at  all  difgufted  with  the  alterations  that  were  made 
in  the  affairs  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.  There  are  feveral  things  occafionallv  dropped  in  his 
writings,  which  did  not  pleafe  the  bigots  of  his  own  church. 
His  name  of  late  has  been  written'"  Virgil ;"  but,  before 
the  BaR  edition  in  i  $36  of  his  book  "  de  re  rum  invento- 
*'*  ribus,"  it  is  printed  •'  Vergilius." 

VERROCHIO  (ANDREA),  a  Florentine,  born  in 
1432,  was  well  ikillciiinaiathematicks,  mafic,  architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  painting;  which  Lift,  it  feems,  he  left  off 
on  this  account.  In  a  piece  which  he  had  made  of  St. 
John  baptizing  our  Saviovr  Leonardo  da^/inci,  who  was 
one  of  his  fchoiars,  had  by  his  order  painted  an  angel, 
holding  up  Ibnle  part  of  our  Saviour's  garments ;  which 
ib  fir  excelled  all  the  reft  of  the  piece,  that  Verrochio, 
vexed  to  be  outdone  by  a  yoi'.th,  reiolved  never  to  make 
iiie  of  the  pencil  any  more.  He  was-  the  firft  who  found 
cut  the  art  cf  taking  and  preferving  the  likenefs  of  the 
face,  bv  moulding  oft  the  features  in  plaller  of  Paris.  He 
underwood  calling  very  well.  The  Venetians  would  have 
employed  him  to  have  made  a  bra-/en  ftatue  of  Bnrtolomeo 
di  .He'-gamo  oh  horfeback,  and  he  drew  a  model  of  it  in 
\vax  i  but  another  being  preferred  before  him  to  caft  the 
llatne,  he  was  fo  provoked,  that,  out  of  fpite.  he  broke  off 
the  head  and  legs  of  his  model,  and  iied.  The  fenate  in 
vain  lent  out  orders  to  ftop  him  ;  they  declared,  they  would 
have  Ivis  head  cut  off,  if  they  could  "catch  him  ;  to  which 
he  publiihed  an  anuvcr,  that,  "  if  they  fhonld  cut  off  his 
head,  it  \vouid  be  impoffible  to  make  another  :  whereas 

:  he  could  cnniv  make  a  head,  and  a  iiher  one,  for  the  mo- 
*'  del  of  hi§  horic." 

He  was  pardoned,  and  employed  ;  but  had  not  the  plea- 
fure  of  puttiiig  the  horie  in -its  place:  for,  over-heating 
himfelf  in  cafting  it,  he  fell  ill  of  a  pleurify,  and  died  m 
1488,  aged  56. 

Y  2  VER  SCHURE 
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VERSCHURE   (HENRY),  a  Dutch   painter,  was 
the  fon   of  a  captain,  and  born  at  Gorcum  in  1627.      He 
was  one  of  thole  fruits  that  are  ripe  early  ;  and  his  father, 
perceiving  his  turn  for  defigning,  put  him  at  eight  years  of 
age  to  a   painter  at  Gorcum,  who  did  nothing  but  por- 
traits.     Yerfchure  fpent  his  time   in  this  way,  till  he  was 
thirteen  ;    ami    then    left   his    mailer   the    face-painter   at 
Gorcum,  to  learn  the  greater  principles  of  his  art  at  Utrecht. 
After  he  had  continued  about  fix  years  with  Bot,  a  painter, 
of  good   reputation   there,   he   travelled  to  Italy,   and  went 
firfl  to  Rome  ;   where  he  frequented  the  academies,    and 
employed  bimfelf  in  deiigning  after  the  bed  models.     His 
gjnius  leading  him  to  paint  animals,  hunting,  and  battles, 
he  fludied  every  thing  that  might  be  ufeful  to  him  in  thofe 
ways.     He  defigned  landfkips,   and  the  famous  buildings, 
not   onlv  in  the   neighbourhood   of  Rome,  but  all   over 

,  CJ  » 

Italy;  which  employment  gave  him  a  reliih  of  architec- 
ture.    He  made  a  long  flay  at  Rome,   Florence,  and  Ve- 
nice ;  and,  after  having  lived  ten  years  in  Italy,  he  reiblved 
to  return  to  his  own  country.     He  pafled  through  Swifier- 
land  into  France  ;  and  while  he  was  at  Paris,  met  writh  a 
young  gentleman,    who  was  going  to  make  the   tour  of 
Italv,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  him.     He  fpent 
three  years  more  in.  Italy  ;  and  then  came  back  to  Holland, 
arriving  at  Gorcum  in  the  year  1662.     Flis  talent  for  bat- 
tles put  him  upon  that  kind  of  painting  ;  and,  to  raife  him- 
felf to  ac>  much  perfection  in  it  as  he  could,  he  made  a 
campaign  in  I'Syz.     He  defigned  encampments,  the  events 
in  battles,   routs,   retreats,  what  happens  after  a  victory  in 
the  place  of  battle  ;among  the  dead  and  dying  mingled  with 
hoifes   and  abandoned   arms.      His  genius   was   fine  and 
fruitful ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fire  in  his  imagination, 
and  in  his  works  ;  and,  as  he  had  fludied  much  after  na- 
ture, he  formed  a  particular  gufto,  which  never  degenerat- 
ed into  what  is  called  manner,  but  comprehended  a  great 
variety  of  objects,   and  had  more   of  the   Roman  than  the 
Flemilh  in  it.    He  took  vail  pleafure  in  his  profeflion.     He 
had  always  a  crayon  in  his  hand  ;  and  wherever  he  came, 
deiigned  fomething  or  other  after  nature,  if  he  met  with 
any  thing  to  his  gout,  or  after  a  good  picture.     Flis  bell 
performances  are  at  the  Hague,   .Amflerdam,  and  Utrecht. 
He  was  a  man  of  fo  refpectable  a  character,  that  he  was 
choien  to  be  one  of  the  magiflrates  of  the  city  he  lived  in  : 
and  he  accepted  the  office,  with  the  condition  that  he  iliould 
not  be  obliged  to  quit  his   profe&JDn*     He  fpent  his   time 

very 
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very  happily,  was  honoured  as  a  magiftrate,  e  deemed  as 
an  artift,  and  beloved  by  every  body  ;  when  happening  to 
undertake  a  fmail  voyage,  he  was  caft  away  two  leagues 
from  Doit,  and  drowned  the  6th  of  April,  1690,  aged  62. 

VERTOT   (RENE   AUBERT   DE),  an  agreeable  and- 

elegant  French  writer  in  the  way  of  hifrory,  was  born  of 

an    ancient   and    noble    family   in   Normandy,    in    1655. 

Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education,  and  he  was  admitted 

early   into  the   order  of  Capuchins  ;    but  his   indifferent 

health  not  permitting  him  to  continue  long  here,   he  ob-. 

tained  a  brief  of  the  Pope,  to  pafs  from  thence  into  the 

Regular  Canons.     He  discovered  fuch  purity  and  elegance 

in  his  ftyle,  that  Fontenelle  and  another  of  his  friends  ad- 

yiied  him  to  write  hiftory.      He  did  fo  ;    and  afterwards 

publimed,     at   different    times,     "   The    Revolutions    of 

^  Portugal,"  "  The  Revolutions  of  Sweden,"  and  "  The 

"  Revolutions  of  Rome."     There  are  alfo  fbveral  diiTerta- 

tions  of  Vertot,  in.  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 

icriptions  ;  of  which  he  was  a  member.     He  wrote  alfo, 

"  The  Hiltorv  of  the  Order  of  Malta,"  "  Of  the  Orierin  of 

j  O 

ii  the  Grandeur  of  the  Court  of  Rome,"  and  fom:  other 
pieces.     He  died  in  1735,  aged  ahnoft  80. 

VERTUE  (GEORGE),  was  born,  1684,  in  London, 
where  he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  engraver  of  arms  ;  but, 
his   genius   and  ambition  prompting  him  to  appear  in  an 
higher  fphere,  he  fet  himfelf  with  great  application  to  learn 
the  art  of  drawing,  in  which  he  became  a  good  proficient. 
He  applied  this   afterwards  to   engraving,  but  was  greatly 
reftrairied  by  the  modefly  of  his  temper  from  making  any 
considerable  figure.      Sir    Godfrey  Kneller  was   his    iifft 
patron,  and  he  was  afterwards  encouraged  by  lord  Somers. 
His  works   are  numerous.     They  are  generally  faithfully 
copied,  very  much  laboured,  and  have  no  elegance  to  re- 
commend them.       Vertue   was    an    antiquary,    and    his 
works   are    the  works   of   an   antiquary,    in  which  light 
both  he  and  they  have  great  merit  ;  for  he  hath  redeemed 
from  obfcurity  many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.     Mr. 
Horace   Walpole  hath   digefted  and  published,    from  his 
original  MSS.   "  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  Eneiand  :  with 

*-*  ,  :  O  <— » 

"  iome  account  of  the  principal  Artiils,  and  incidental 
"  notes  on  other  Arts,  cclleded  by  Mr.  George  Vertue," 
4  vols,  1762,  4to  ;  fiiicc  *epublifhed  in  5  vols.  8vo,  1782. 
Vertue,  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  "  had  for  feveral' years  been 

Y  3  **  colleding 

•  * 
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**  co! Irving  materials  for  r  k  *  iu>on  Painting  and 
"  Painters  :'  lie-  coim1.  led  and  •!  with  moil  of 

*•  the  virUiofi    in    )",;.  nallv.  :.ted 

"with  the  ohLft  pcrforpiers   in  t):  •;  hemhiiTcd 

4i  down  every  thi:.  '  froni  them.     1  ie  vifiti  d  L\CTV 

**  collection   of  them,   attended   laLs.   copied  c\crv   pn; 
••  he  could  find  relative  to  the  ::rt,  karched  offices,  ers 

**  of  parches,  and  regifleri  of  \\ills  for  birth-  and  deaths, 
v4  turned  over  all  our  own  Authors,  and  trair  .  fc  of 

<c  other  countries  \vjiich  related  to  his  :  .      He  v.  rote 

"  down  every  thing  he  heard,  fiw,  or  i-^ul.  His  coKee- 
"  tions  mounted  to  near  forty  volume?.,  large  and  iinalJ. 
<l  In  one  of  his  pocket-books  I  found  a  note  of  his  iiril 
*'  intention  of  compiling  fuch  a  work;  it  was  in  1713, 
"and  he  continued  it  alliduoullv  to  his  death  in  1757. 
"  Thde  MSS.  1  bought  of  his  widow  after  his  deceafe." 
Preface  to  ANECDOTES,  &c. 

VESALIUS   (ANDREAS),    a  celebrated    anatomiit 
phyfician,   was   defcended  from  a  family  winch    had 
nded   with    phviicians.      John    Veialius,    his    great- 
grandfather,   was   phyfician  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,    firit 
Renovatus.      -f    Qf  fviaxirmh'an  1  ;  and  went  and  fettled  at  Louvain, 

. — N:ceron,  _  ,         . 

when  he  was  old.     Eyerard,  his  grand-father,  wrote  com- 


A^am,  in  , 

•    •         H  m       I  '        <*  1  '.  '  I. 

vuis   Medi- 


corum. 


kc.  tom.v.  mentaries  upon  the  books  of  Rhaks,  and  upon  Hippo- 
crates's  "  Aphorifms :"  and  his  father  Andreas  wa»  apothe- 
cary to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  Our  Vclaiius  was  born  at 
Brulleis,  but  in  what  vear  lecms  to  be  uncertain;  Vander- 

. 

Linden  finding  his  birth  in  1514,  while  others  place  it  in 
1512.  He  was  inftructed  in  the  languages  and  philofophy 
at  Louvain,  and  there  gave  early  tokens  oi  his  love  tor 
anatomy,  and  of  his  future  fkill  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  ;  for  he  was  often  amumig  himielt  with  dif- 
fe'&ing  rats,  moles,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  with  inlpecting 
their  vifcera. 

Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  and  iludied  phyfic  under 
James  Sylvius  ;  but  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  anatomv, 
which  was  then  a  icicnce  very  little  knowh.  Fcr  though 
difleclions  had  been  made  formerly,  yet  they  had  long 
been  difcontinued,  as  an  unlawful  and  impious  uiage  ;  and 
Charles  V.  had  a  confutation  of  divines  at  Salamanca,  to. 
know,  if  in  good  CGrrfcience  an  human  "body  might  be 
diiTectcd,  for  the  fhkr  of  comprehending  its  ilruvllure.  He 
perfected  himfelf  iri';his  fcience  verv  earlv,  as  we  niav 
knoiv  from  his  work,  "  De  HLinjani  Corpor;s  Fabrica  : 
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which,    though  then   the  belt   book  of  anatomy   in  the 
world,  and  what  juilly  gave  him  the  title  of  '•  the  father  of 
*"  anatomy,"  was  yet  compoied  by  him  at  eighteen  years  of 
age.      Afterwards  he  went  to  Louvain,   and  began  to  com- 
municate the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  :   then  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  read  lectures  and  miide  anatomical  demon  - 
llrations   at  Pila,  Bologna,  and  feveral  other  cities  there. 
About  1537,   the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  profelFor  iri 
the  univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  taught  anatomy  fevea 
years  :  and  Charles  V.  called  him  to  be  his  phviician,  as  he 
was  alfo  to  Philip  II.  kir.g  of  Spain.      He  acquired  a  pro- 
digious reputation  at  thole  courts  by  his  fagacity  and  ikill 
3!i  his   profclnon,    of  which  Thuanus  has  recorded  this 
very  fmgular   allu ranee.      He  tells   us,    that  Maximilian 
d'Egmont  count  of  Buren,  grand  general  and  a  favourite  of 
the  emperor,  being  ill,   Veialius  declared  to  him,  that  he 
could  not  recover ;  and  alfo  told  him,  that  he  could  not 
hold  out  beyond  fuch  a  day  and  hour.     The  count,   firmly 
periuaded  that  the  event  would  anlwer  the  prediction,   in- 
vited all  his  friends  to  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  time  ; 
after  which  he  made  them  prefents,  took  a  final  leave  of 
them,  and  then  expired  preciiely  at  the  moment  Vefalius 
had  mentioned,     if  this  account  be  not  true,  it  (hews  at 
leait  the  vail  reputation  Vefalius  mufl  have  rifen  to,  where 
fuch  flories  were  invented  to  do  him  honour;  but  if  it  be 
true,  it  mufl  be  afcribed  to  chance,  and  called  a  lucky  hit ; 
and  this,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  Vefalius  : 
for  fuch  presfagia  or  proenofticatians  may  fairly  be  deemed 

/          ..'      o  I  O  J 

beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  ;  nor  can  the  medical 
art,  when  cultivated  and  improved  to  the  utmoil,  ever 
carry  its  prcfeffors  ib  fur. 

Veialius  was  now  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory,  and  in 
the  mod  rlouriining  condition  imaginable,  when  all  at 
once  he  formed  a  defign  of  making  a  journey  to  Paleitine. 
Many  regions  have  been  given,  and  more  conjectures 
formed,  about  his  motive  to  this  ftrange  adventure  ;  yet 
nothing  certain  appears  concerning  it.  Hubertus  Langue- 
tus,  in  a  letter  to  Gafparus  Peucerus,  gives  this  account 
of  the  affair.  "  Veialius,''  as  he  relates,  "  believing  a 
*'  young  Spanifh  nobleman,  whom  he  had  attended,  to  be 
"  dead,  obtained  leave  of  his  parents  to  open  him,  for  the 
"  lake  of  inquiring  into  the  real  cauie  of  his  illnds,  which 
"  he  had  not  rightly  comprehended.  This  was  granted  ; 
"  but  he  had  no  iboner  made  an  incilion  i'ito  the  body, 
"•than  h-e  perceived  the  fymptoms  of  life  ;  and  opening  the 

Y  4  4i  breall, 
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'*  bread,   faw  the  heart  beat.     '1  he  parents,  coming  after- 
•'*  wards  to  the  knowK  ''       of  this,   uere  not  fatistied  with 
"  profecuting  him  for  murder,  hut  accufcd  him  of  impiety 
t<>  the  inquifition;   in  hopes  that  he  would  be  punilhed 
with  greater  rigour  by  the  judges  of  that  tribunal,   than 
bv  thole  of  the  common  law.     Lut  the  king  of  Spain 
interpoicd,    .1:1  d    lawd   him  ;    en    cnnJ.in  HI,    however, 
that,  by  way  of  atoiimi  tor  the  crime,  he  fnould  under- 
Aftruc  de     4>  take  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land."    Jacobus  Mangetus, 
^evVciler'in  his   "  Bibliotheca  Medicorum,"    dates  the  fume;  and 
the  account  has  been  adopted  by  very  learned  and  knowing 
,  men.      In  the  mean   timt  ethers  pretend,  that   he  under- 

took this  journey  out  of  an  inf::tl:;!:!e  thiift  after  riches  : 
but  this  h  a  more  improbable  reafon  than  the  former,   for 
how  was  a  journey  to  [erufalem  calculated  to  make  a  man 
Tich  ?   it  vva..i   more  likely   to   r.rtkz  him  poor.      Swertins 
afcribc;  it  to  the  querulous  and  imperious  humour  of  his 
wifv -.-,  \\liich  made  home  fo  infupportable  to  him  :  and  this 
real  on,  it  muft  be  confeiied,   has  abundantly  more  fenfe  in 
it  than  the  lall :    but  yet  does   not  icem   fo  probable    as 
that  which    Joannes  Imperials   afligns.      It  is,    that  thr 
uneafinefs  ariling  hem  the  cabals  of  envy  and  the  hatred  of 
the   Galenifts,    whofe  mailer  and   doctrines   he   cenfured 
\vithout   any  addrefs   or   management,    without   allowing 
any  thing  to  inveterate  prejudices,  fo  difgufted  him  with 
his  prefent  Situation,    by  perhaps   hurting   him  with  his 
prince,  that,  in  order  to  withdraw  from  court  with  the  bell 
grace  he  could,    he  formed  this  extraordinary  refolution. 
But  whatever  was  the  motive,   out  he  fet  with  De  Rimini, 
general  of  the  Venetian  army,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Cyprus  ;  from  whence  he  palled  to  Jerufalem.     He  was 
returning,  at  the  invitation  of  the  fenate  of  Venice,  to  fill 
the  nhvfic  chair  at  Padua,  become  vacant  in  1563  by  the 
death  of  FaMopius  ;    but  being  faipwrecked  and  thrown 
upon  the  ifkinJ  oi    Zaiue,   he-periihed  miferably,   dying  ot 
hunger  and  hardfhip,    Oct.   1564.      His  bodv  was  after- 
wards found,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  that 
jiland. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  his  own  way ;  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  "  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrica." 
already  mentioned.  He  has  even  been  considered  as  the 
reflorer  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  was  indeed  profoundly 
/killed.  Thuarrjs  relates  a  fingular  proof,  he  gave  ot  his 
cxaft  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  while  he  was  at 
Paris  j  where,  with  his  eyes  bound,  he  undertook  to 

mention 
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mention  any  the  leaft  bone  that  ihould  be  put  into 
his  hands,  defying  them  to  impofe  upon  him,  and  did 
actually  perform  what  he  undertook.  Being  at  Bafil  in. 
1542,  he  prefented  the  univerfity  there  with  an  human 

ikeleton,  which  he  had  prepared  himfelf :  it  is  Hill  in  the 

i 

phyfical  auditory  there,  with  a  long  inlcription  over  it. 

VICTOR.  (SEXTUS  AURELIUS),  a  Roman  hiftoriau 
who  flourished  under  the  emperors  Conilantius  and  Julian; 
as  we.  learn  from  many  paflasjes  in  his  own  writings,  and 
allb  from  Ammianus  Mercellinus.     '1  his  hiilorian  relates,  Hi.l.  l.»xU 
that  Conilantius  made  him  a  conful,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  brazen  ilatue,  on  account  of  his  excellent  qualifica- 
tions ;  although,  as  he  owns  of  himfelf,  he  was  born  in  an 
obicure  village,   and  of  poor  and  illiterate  parents  :   "  rure 
"  ortus,    tenuique   £   indofto   patre."      It   is   commonly 
believed,  that  he  was   an  African  :  it  is  certain,  that  he 
d -veils  much  upon  the  praiies  of  that  country,  which  he 
calls   the  glory  of  the  earth  ;   "  decus  terrarum."     Two 
works  of  his  are  extant  in  the  hiftorieal  way  :  one  "  de  viris 
"  iiluilribus  urbis  Romas,"  the  other  "  de  Ca^faribus,"  to 
which  is  prefixed  "  Libellus  de  origine  gentis  Romans," 
which  however  Voffius  fuppofes  the  work  of  iome  later  writer,  VofT.  <J« 
while  Fabricius  thinks  it  may  as  reafonably  be  afcribed  to  Hift. Lat-n. 
Victor,    as  the  others.      The  whole  makes    an   abridged  T 
hiilory  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  reign 
of  Julian  inclufively.     At  the  end  of  Aurelius  Vidlor  is 
ufually  fubjoined,    "  De  Vita  &  Moribus  Imperatorum 
"  Romanorum  :  excerpta  ex  libris  Sexti  Aurelii  Viftoris,  a 
"  Carfare  Augufto  ufque  ad  Theodofium  Imperatorem." 
This  is  by  a  later  writer.     The  beft  editions  of  Victor  are, 
that  of  Leyden  1670,  in  8vo,   "  cum  notis  Schotti,  Vineti, 
4'  Lipiii,  Cafauboni,  Gruteri,  &c."    that  of  Paris  1681,  in 
4to,    "'  cum  notis  &  interpretatione  Annae  Tan.  Fabri  fi- 
"  li.e  in  ufum  Delphini;"   another  by  Pitifcus,  i4  Trajeft, 
"  ad  Rhenum,  1696,"  in  8vo;   and  another  by  Junckerus, 
"  Coburgi,   1703,"  in  8vo. 

VICTORIUS  (PETER),  a  very  refpeftable  perfon 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  in  1499.  -^e  was  educated  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  his  rank  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  poor  helps  in  that 
ae;e  of  jcrnorance,  made  himfelf  a  perre&  mailer  of  the 

r     i      • 

Greek  and  Latin  tongues.     He  was  allb  deeply  verfed  m 
logic,  moral  philofophy,  tl^cology,  and  had  fomc  ikill  in 
7  mathematics 
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mathematics  and  aflronomv.  His  life  \vas  fpcnt  in  correct- 
ing and  explaining  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  anti- 
quity, and  Cicero  in  pariicular  owes  more  to  him  alone, 
than  to  all  the  other  critics  and  commentators  put  together, 
This  at  leaft  is  the  judgement  of  Grivvins,  v.hok-  word;  are 

^^  kCc  f  Oil  }  * 

Epift.  ad      very  remarkable-.   "  llli  uni  plus  Cicero  debfrt,  quam  rcli- 
Familures.  <*  qujs  omnibus  qui  in  co  perpolicndo  tempos  ftudiumque 
"  pofuerunt;  hcraim  cnim  plerifquc  cultuni  quidein  rerert 
4i  acceptum,   fed    Victorio  ialutem."     There  are  lew  au- 
thors of  antiquity,   but  what  are  indebted  more  or  iefs  to 
the  critical  acumen  and   learning  of  Victorius  :    but  h!-. 
edition  of  Cicero  was  his  capital  work.      On  the  merit  of 
this,  Cofmo  duke  of  Tucanv  gave  him  a  profeilor's  chair 
at  Florence,    which   he  tilled  with   great  reputation   and 
abilities.     He  lent  him  alio,  in  1550,  to  congratulate  pope 
Julius  III.  on  his  election  to  the  pontificate  ;  when  the  pope 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  addrcfs  and  eloquence  of  Viclo^ 
rius,  that  he  not  only  conferred  upon  him  titles  of  honour, 
but  p  relented  him  alfo  with  a  rich  collar  of  gold.   In  1557, 
this  learned  man  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  lenate  at 
Florence,    with  extraordinary  marks  of  diilin^ion ;    yet 
continued  as  ufual  to  rellore  the  text  of  ancient  authors, 
as  well  as  to  compofe  works  of  his  own.     He  had  feveral 
invitations  from  foreign   princes  accompanied  with  large 
promifes,    if  he  would  honour  them  with  his  refidence  ; 
but  his  love  for  his  own  country  kept  him  at  home.     He 
died  in  1585,  aged  86. 

VIDA  (MARCUS  HIEROXYMUS),  an  illuitrious  Latin 

poet  of  modern  Italy,  was  born  at  Cremona  in  1470,  of  an 

ancient  and  noble  family,   but  not  in  great  circumftances. 

*    lta  &   He  was   liberally  educated  notwithftanding  ;  and,  having 

Viii^pre-  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ftudics  in  languages  and  philofo- 

fixed  10  his  phvat  Cremona  or  Mantua,  he  was  lent  to  Padua  ;  where, 

D~*\n<eP S  an^  afterwards  at  Bologna,  he  applied  hirnfelf  to  poetry  and 

eiiea,put>-   divinity.     It  does  not  appear  wliat  time  he  fpent  at  each 

i:.shed  by     of  thefe  places  ;  but  he  \vas  verv  rouns:,  when  he  entered 

c*t  i  y      J-  O* 

into  the  confrresration  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Mark  at 

,  ,  t>     s  ft 

of     Mantua  ;  v/inch  he  quirted  however  loon  alter,   and  went 
ke,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  among  thofc  of  St.  John 
Oxfoi?'"    Lateran.     Here  the  reputation   of  his  tine  parts  and'  un- 
1731.          common  learning,  and  efpecially  of  his  talents  and  tkill  in 
poetry*  toon  reached  the  ears  of  Leo  X  :  which  pontiff, 
out  of  that  imgular  resrard  he  always  fhewed  to  men  any 

O  O  *  J 

way  accomplilhed,  immediately  drew  him  irom  the  ob- 
5  icurity 
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fcurity  of  the  cloyiler,  by  calling  him  to  court,  and  Ihew- 
ing  him  many  marks  of  favour  and  friendship  ;  particularly, 
by  naming  him,  as  he  did  loon  after,  for  the  priory  of  St. 
fcilveiter  at  Tivoli.  It  was  in  this  pleafant  retreat,  that  he 
began  his  poem  intituled  "  Chriillas  ;"  which  he  projected 
and  undertook  at  the  order  of  the  pope.  He  was  carry- 
ing it  on  with  as  much  happy  enjoyment  of  himfelf  as 
Virpil  had  in  his  retreat,  and  like  him  was  neither  \mho- 

O  * 

noured  by  his  prince,  nor  unregarded  by  the  world  ;  when 
the  death  of  both  his  parents,  for  they  died  almoil  together, 
interrupted  it  :  and  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Leo  X,  which  happened  loon  atter  in  1521.  made  him 
lay  it  entirely  afide  ;  for  as  to  Leo's  lucceilbr  in  the  Holy 
See,  Hadrian  VI,  he  had  no  notion  of  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts,  but,  being  a  mere  churchman,  conficlered  them  as  un- 
clericalj  and  therefore  to  be  difcouraged  rather  than  pro- 
moted. Clement  VII,  however,  who  fucceeded  Hadrian 
in  little  more  than  a  year,  was  not  ot  this  call,  but  more 
like  Leo.  He  commanded  Vicla  to  go  on  with  the  noble 
work  he  had  begun  ;  and  not  only  gracioufly  received  the 
poem  when  it  was  finiihed,  but  rewarded  the  poet  with  a 
bilhopric.  Vida  was  made  biihop  of  Alba  in  1532  ;  and, 
after  continuing  two  years  with  Clement  at  Rome,  went 
and  refided  upon  his  fee  ;  where  he  performed  all  the 
offices  of  a  good  bimop  and  a  good  man  for  thirty  years. 
And  though  he  was  very  mild,  gentle,  and  full  of  gooclnefs, 
yet  it  appears  that  he  was  far  from  wanting  fpirit ;  for 
when  the  Gauls  beiieged  the  city  of  Alba,  he  ufcd  all 
pollible  means  that  it  might  not  be  given  up,  as  well  by 
itrenuoudy  exhorting  the  people,  as  by  feeding  them  at  his 
own  coil,  when  provisions  grew  fcarce.  It  appears  from 
the  remitters  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cremon,  that  he 
was  elected  to  that  biihopric  ;  but  pope  Paul  111,  who 
procured  the  election,  dying  before  it  took  place,  it  after- 
wards became  void.  He  did  in  1566,  aged  96,  and  was  u;ceroo 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral  :  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Cre- 
mona  erected  a  noble  monument  and  handforne  infcription 
in  theirs  icon  after,  for  the  fake  of  doing  honour  to  him 
and  themicives. 

Vida's  poetical  works  were  collected  bv  himfelf,  and 
printed  at  Cremona  1550,  in  2  vols  Svo.  The  firft  con- 
tains; "  Hymni  de  rebus  divinis,"  and  " •Chriftiados  libri 
**  lex  :"  the  fecond,  *'  DC  Arte  Poetica  libri  ties  ,"  "  De 
4t  Roviibyce  libri  duo  -,"  "  Scacchia  Ludus  ;"  "  Bucolica  ;" 
*'  Eciogaji  &:  Ca-rmiua  divcrli  generis,"  EciL.lcs  the  poems, 

compre- 
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-1  in  thcfc  two  volumes,  otlrr: 
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The  Life 
and  Death 
of  George 
Villlcrs, 
Duke  of 
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Srr  Henry 
\Votion. 
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"Wottonia 


rae,  p. 

edit.  1685. 


;c  afcribed  to 

ru  'i  cum  toriiU-m  Gnliis  ccrta- 

"  men;"   "  Carrr.  iloraie  in  (          irn   fulii  IT,   Ponti- 

"  lie  is  A'ax'uni  ;"   kw  Epicedion  in  Funere  Olivcrii  Cardi- 

'*  nalis  Car:n>liA.1 :"   but  thelc  he  diiavowed  in  a  poftfcript 
•  *  * 

to  the  above  edition  of  his  poem.;.  He  was  allo  the  au- 
thor of  iome  pieces  in  prole  :  as,  "  Dialogi  de  Reipublicae 
<fc  Dignitate  ;"  *"  Orationes  tres  Cremoneniium  adverfus 
*6  Fapienfes  in  Controveriia  Principatus  ;"  and  "  Conititu- 
*'  tiones  Svnodales  Civitati  Alba?  6c  Dirccefi  prefcriptae. 

Innumerable  liave  been  the  elogies  of  all  orders  of  the 
learned  upon  this  poet  and  man  of  learning  ;  but  it  will  be 
fufficicnt  to  fubjoin  in  the  following  lines  the  tingle  tefti- 
mony  of  Pope  : 

But  fee  !   each  Mufe,  in  Leo's  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays. 
Rome's  ancient  genius  o'er  its  ruins  fpread 
Shakes  oft"  the  duft,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
Then  fculpture  and  her  iiiter-arts  revive  ; 
"  Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live. 
**  With  fweeter  notes  each  rifmg  temple  rung  ; 
"  A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung. 
4<  Immortal  Vida  !   on  whofe  honour'd  brow 
"  The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow  : 
"  Cremona  now  fhall  ever  boafl  thy  name, 
"  As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame. 

VI  LLI  E  R  S  (GEORGE),  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
memorable  in  Englifh  ftory,  for  having  been  the  favourite 
of  two  kings,  was  born,   Aug.  20,  1592,  at  Brookelby  in 
Leiceflerihire  ;  and  was  the  ion  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  by 
a  fccond  wife  of  the  ancient  family  of  Beaumont.     Early 
he  was  fent  to  a  private  Ichool  in  that  county,  but  never 
discovered  any  genius  for  letters  ;  fd  that  more  regard  was 
had  in  the  courie  of  his  education  to  the  accompliihments 
of  a  gentleman,  than  thole  of  a  Scholar.     About  eighteen, 
he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  perfectly  learned  the 
French  language,    with  all  the  exerciles  of  the  noblefle  ; 
fuch  as  fencing  and  dancing,  in  which  lall  he  particularly 
excelled.     Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  which  was  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  his  mother,   who  was  a  fagacious 
and  enterpriiing  woman,  carried  him  to  court;  concluding 
probably,  and  not  without  good  reaion,  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  his  fine  perfon  and  accomplifhmeii;s  ccuid  not 

•*•  ••'*'**  /-    •  * 
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fail  of  making  his  fortune  under  fuch  a  monarch  as  James  I. 
The  king,   about  March  1614-15,  went  according  to  ^ 
cuftom  to  take  his  hunting  pleafures  at  Newmarket;  and  M1  a  state  of 
the  Cambridge  fcholars,  who  knew  "the  king's  humour,  in-  England, 
vited  him  tcTa  play,  called   "  Ignoramus."     At^this  play 
,  it  was  ib  contrived,  that  Viliiers  fhould  appear  with  all  the  ati  ann. 
advantages  his  mother  could  fet  him  off  with;    and  the  As- 
king no  (boner  caft  his  eyes  upon  him,  than  he  became 
confounded  with  admiration ;    for,    fays   lord  Clarendon, 
44  though  he  was  a  prince  of  more  learning  and  knowledge  H.ft  of 
"  than  any  other  of  that  age,  and  really  delighted  more  in  Rebellion, 
"  books,  and  in  the  converfation  of  learned  men  ;  yet,  of  Book  I. 
*'  all   wife   men  living,    he  was  the   moil   delighted  and 
"  taken  with  handfome  perfons  and  fine  deaths."     Thus 
he  conceived  fuch  a  liking  to  the  perfon  of  Viliiers,  that 
he  "  refolved  to  make  him  a  mafcer-piece  ;  and  to  mould  s;r  Henry 
**  him,  as  it  were,   Platonicaliy  to  his  own  idea.'7  Wotton. 

7  he  king  began  to  be  weary  of  his  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Somerfet ;  and  many  of  the  courtiers  were  fufficiently  angry 
and  incenfed  againft  him,  for  bein?  what  thev  themfelves 

O  O  j 

deiired  to  be.     Tnefe  therefore  were  pleafed  with  the  prof- 
peel:  of  a  new  favourite  ;  and,  out  of  their  zeal  to  throw 
out   Semerfet,    did   all   they   could    to   promote  Viliiers. 
Their  endeavours,  concurring  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
king,    made  the  promotion  of  Viliiers  go  glorioufly  on  ; 
infomuch  that,  in  a  few  days  after  his  firil  appearance  at 
court,    he  was   made  cup-bearer  to  the  king.     He  a£ted 
verv  few  weeks  upon  this  ilage,  when  he  mounted  higher-; 
"  favours  now  coming  thick  upon  him,  liker  mainlhowers,sjr  Henry 
"  than    fprinkling   drops    or    dews  :"    and    thus,    being  Wotton. 
knighted,  without  any  other  qualification,   he  was  at  the 
fame  time  made  a  gentleman  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  garter.    In  a  fhort  time,   "  very  fhort," 
lays    lord   Clarendon,     "  for  fuch   a  prodigious    afcent,' 
he  v\ras  made  a  baron,  a  vifcount,  an  earl,  a  marquis  ;  he 
became  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  lord  warden  of  the 
Ci.nque-poets,   mailer  of  the  horfe  ;  and  entirely  difpofed 
of  the  favours  of  .the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  honours, 
and  all  the  otTices  of  the  three  kingdoms,  without  a  rival. 
In  this  he  was  guided  more  by  appetite  than  judgement; 
and   lo  exalted  almoil   all  of  his   own  numerous  family 
and  dependents,    whofe  greateft  merit  was  their  alliance 
to    him  ;    which    equally    offended    the    ancient    nobility 
and  people  cf  all  conditions,  who  faw  rjie  flowers  of  the 
crown  every  dav  fading  and  withered,   while  the  revenues 
thereof  were  facrificgd  to  the  enriching  a  private  family. 

In 
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In  1620,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  married  the  only- 
daughter  of  the  carl  of  Rutland,  who  was  the  richefl  IK- ire  is 
in  the  kingdom.  Some  have  faid,  that  he  debauched  her 
firft,  and  that  the  earl  of  Rutland  threatened  him  into  the 
marriage  :  hut  this  may  rcrilonahly  he  ranked  with  many 
other  fcandals  and  abuiive  imputations,  which  now  began 
to  fpread  very  fail  againft  him.  In  1623,  tlie  marquis 
perfuaded  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  to  make  a  journey  into 
Spain,  and  to  fetch  home  his  millrcfs  the  Infanta  ;  by  rc- 
prefenting  to  him,  how  gallant  and  brave  a  thing  it  would 
be,  and  how  foon  it  would  put  an  end  to  thole  formalities, 
fvhich,  though  all  fubftantial  matters  were  already  agreed 
upon,  might  yet  retard  her  Voyage  into  England  many 
months*  The  kins:  was  vehemently  a<rainil  this  affair, 

O  O 

and  the  event  (hewed  that  lie  had  fufficient  reafon  ;  but 
the  felicitations  of  the  prince  and  the  impetuofity  of  the 
marquis  prevailed.  The  marquis  attended  the  prince, 
and  was  made  a  duke  in  his  abfence  :  yet  it  is  certain,  fays 
lord  Clarendon,  that  the  king  was  never  well  pleaied  with 
the  duke,  after  this  journey  into  Spain  ;  which  was  infi- 
nitely againil  his  will,  and  contrived  wholly  by  the  duke 
out  of  envy,  that  the  earl  of  Briftol  mould  have  the  fole 
management  of  lo  great  an  affair.  Many  were  of  opinion 
that  king  James,  before  his  death,  grew  weary  of  this 
favourite,  and  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  de- 
prived him  at  lead  of  his  large  and  unlimited  power  ;  but 
there  appeared  no  evidence  that  the  king's  affeclion  towards 
him  was  really  IciTened. 

Charles  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1625  ;  and  the  duke 
continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  favour  at  the  leaft  with  the 
fon,  which  lie  had  enjoyed  fo  many  years  under  the 
father.  This  \vas  matter  of  great  difappointmcnt  to  many ; 
who,  knowing  the  great  jealoufy  and  indignation,  \\hich 
the  prince  had  heretofore  conceived  againft  the  duke,  for 
having  been  once  very  near  ftriking  him,  expecled  that  he 
would  now  remember  that  infblence,  of  which  he  often 
complained.  But  the  very  contrary  to  this  fell  out :  the 
new  king,  from  the  death  of  the  old,  even  to  the  death  of 
the  duke  hi mfc If,  difcovered  the  molt  entire  confidence  in, 
s.nd  even  friendlhip  to  him,  that  ever  king  had  fhewed  to 
any  fubject ;  all  preferments  in  church  and  Hate  were  given 
by  him;  all  his  kindred  and  friends  promoted  to  the  degree 
in  honour,  or  riches,  or  offices,  that  he  thought  fit;  and  all 
his  enemies  and  enviers  difcountenanced,  as  he  appointed. 
But  whatever  intereil  and  affection  he  inizht  have  in  the 

O 

prince. 
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prince,  he"  had  now  none  with  the  parliament  and  people. 
The  parliament,  which  had  ib  raihly  advanced  the  war  with 
Spain,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  match  with  the  Infanta,  and 
ib  r»alilonatelv  adhered  to  his  perfon,  was  now  no  more ; 
and  the  affection  and  confidence,  which  the  major  part  had 
in  and  for  the  duke,  were  all  changed  now  into  prejudice 
and  animoiltv  again!!:  him.  All  the  actions  of  his  life  were 

J          O 

ripped  up,  and  furveyed  ;  and  all  malicious  gloiTes  were 
made  upon  all  he  had  faid,  and  all  he  had  done.  Votes  and 
remonitrances  paifed  againil  him,  as  an  enemy  of  the 
public  ;  and  his  ill  management  was  made  the  ground  of 
the  refufal  to  give  the  king  a  fupply.  This  kind  of  treat- 
ment was  ib  ill  fuited  to  the  duke's  great  fpirit,  that,  inilead 
of  breaking  it,  it  wrought  contrary  effects  ;  and  he  ihewed 

O  O  J 

the  utmolr.  indignation  upon  finding,  that  they,  who 
flattered  him  moll:  before,  mentioned  him  now  with  the 
greateil  bitternefs  and  acrimony ;  and  that  the  fame  men, 
who  had  called  him  "  our  Saviour"  for  bringing  the  prince 
fate  out  of  Spain,  called  him  now  "  corrupter  of  the  king, 
"  and  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,"  without  im- 
puting to  him  the  lead  crime,  committed  iince  the  time  of 
that  exalted  adulation.  This  indignation  ib  traniportcd 
the  duke,  that  he  ventured  to  inanit'eft  a  greater  contempt 
of  them,  than  he  fhonid  have  done  ;  for  he  caufed  this  and 
the  next  parliament  to  be  quickly  diflblved,  raid  upon  every 
diiTolution  had  fuch,  as  had  given  any  offence,  imprifonrd 
or  diigraced.  He  caufed  new  projects  to  be  every  day  let 
on  foot  for  railing  money ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  faid  and  did 
every  thing  with  paflion  and  violence. 

In  this  fatal  conjuncture,  and  while  the  war  with  Spain 
was  yet  kept  up,  a  new  war  was  precipitately  declared 
againfl  France  :  for  which  no  reafohable  cauie  could  ever 
be  afMgned.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  king  was  hurried 
into  this  war,  purely  from  ?.  private  motive  of  refentment 
in  the  duke  of  Buckingham  :  who.  having  been  in  France 

O  *  <— * 

to  bring  over  the  queen,  had  the  confidence  to  make  over- 
tures  of  an  amour  to  Anne  of  Auflria,    the  conibrt  of 
Lewis  Xlil  ;  and  that  his  high  fpirit  was  ib  iired  with  the 
repulie  he  met  with  on  this  extraordiaary  occaiion,  as  to  be 
appealed  wirh  nothing  lefs  than  a  war  bct\veen  the  two 
nations.     Whatever  was  the  cauie,   the  fleet,  which  hauRip^ 
been  defigned  to  have  furprited  Cales,   was  no  fooner  re-  HMt;  ofr 
turned  without  fuccefs  and  with  much  damage,  than  it  was  ,          '* 

«_?  30  ?i  - 1  n  • 

repairecH  and  the  army  reinforced  for  the  invarioii  of  France.  1617. 
Here  the  duke  was  general  himfelf,  and  m.iJe  that  unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate  defccAt  upon  •          !c  of  Rlicc,   in  v  f::c  ilowct 

of  the  army  was  loft.     H.  ,-'          i  to  Lr.^land,   and 

icpairt-d  the  fiect  and  the  army,  he  was  about  to  transport 
himfelf  to  the  relief  of  Rocheile,  which  \vas  then  ftraitly 
befieged  by  tin/  cardinal  Richelieu;  and  to  iclievc  which 
die  duke  \vas  the  more  obliged,  becauie  at  the  Ifle  of 
Khte  he  had  received  great  i  applies  of  victuals  and  feme- 
men  from  that  town,  the  want  of  both  which  he  laboured 
under  at  this  time.  He  was  at  Portfmouth  for  this  purpofc, 
^hen  he  was  aflaliinated  by  Felton,  on  the  230  Aug. 
1628,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  king,  and  the  36th  of  his  age. 
The  particulars  of  this  afiam  nation  are  very  well  known, 
being  related  at  large  by  lord  Clarendon,  to  whom  we  refer 
the  reader:  we  will  here  fubjoin  another  account,  as  being 
alto  circumftantial  and  curious,  given  by  Sir  Simonds 
Gen.  Dia.  D'Ewcs  in  a  manufcript  life  of  himfelf.  "Auguft  the 
in  the  Ap-  <(  n^d,  bcinff  Saturday,  the  duke  havincr  eaten  his  breakfaft 

pendix.  ,  _  **  9    .  i       •  »"i       i  '  • 

viLLTfcRS      between  eight  and  nine  o  clock,  in  the  morning,  in  one 
Not.  A.       '*  Mr.  Mafon's  houfe  in  Portfmouth,  he  was  then  hafting 
"  away  to  the  king,  who  lay  at  Refwicke  about  five  miles 
"  diftant,  to  have  feme  fpeedy  conference  with  him.  Being 
*'  come  to  the  further  part  of  the  entry,  leading  out  of  the 
*'  parlour  into  the  hall  of  the  houfe,  he  had  there  fome 
*'  conference   with    Sir  Thomas   Frier,    a   colonel ;    and 
*'  Hooping  down  in  taking  his  leave  of  him,  John  Felton, 
"  Gentleman,  having  watched  his  opportunity,  thruft   a 
"  long  knife  with  a  white  haift,  he  had  fecretly  about  him, 
"  with  great  ftrength  and  violence  into  his  breaft  under  his 
*'  left  pap,  cutting  the  diaphragma  and  lungs,  and  pierc- 
'*  ing  the  very  heart  itfelf.     The  duke  having  received  die 
"  itroke,    and   inftantly  clapping  his   right   hand   on   his 
4C  fword  hilt,  cried  out  '  God's  wounds,  the  villain  hath 
"  killed  me.'     Some  report  his  laft  words  otherwife,  little 
"  differing  for  fubftance  from  thcfe  ;    and  it  might  ha\e 
"  been  \viihed,  that  his  end  had  not  been  fo  fudden,  nor 
"  his  laft  words  mixed  with  fo  impious  an  expreflion.     He 
*'  \vas  attended- by  many  noblemen  and  leaders,   yet  none 
"  could   fee  to  prevent  the  ftroke.     His  duchefs  and  the 
"  countefs  of  Anglefey,   (the  wife  of  Chriftcpher  Villiers, 
*c  earl  of  Anglefey,    his    younger   brother)    being  in   an 
"  upper  room,  and  hearing  a  noife  in  the  hall,  into  which 
"  they  had  carried  the  duke,  ran  prefently  into  a  gallery, 
*'  that  looked  down  into  it;  and  there  beholding  the  duke's 
"  blood  gum  out  abundantly  from  his  breaft,    nofe,   and 
*4  mouth,    (with   which   is   fpeech,    after   thofe   his   firft 

*'  words, 
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€i  words,  had  been  immediately  flopped)  they  brake  into 
4<  pitiful  outcries,  and  raifed  great  lamentation.  He 
"  pulled  out  the  knife  himfelf;  and  being  carried  by  his 
"  fervants  unto  the  table,  that  flood  in  the  fame  hall, 
"  having  flruggled  with  death  near  upon  a  quarter  of  an 
"  hour,  at  length  he  gave  up  the  ghoft  about  ten  o'clock, 
"  and  lay  a  long  time  after  he  was  dead  upon  the  table." 

As  to  the  character  of  this  great  man,  he  was  "  of  a  no- 
"  ble  and  generous  difpofition,  and  of  fuch  other  en- 
"  dowments,  as  made  him  very  capable  of  being  a  great 
"  favourite  with  a  great  king.  He  -underftood  the  arts  of  a 
"  court,  and  all  the  learning  that  is  profeiTed  there,  exactly 
"  well.  By  long  practice  in  bufinefs,  under  a  mailer  that 
"  difcourfed  excellently,  and  furely  knew  all  things  \von- 
*'  derfully,  and  took  much  delight  in  indoctrinating  his 
*'  young  unexperienced  favourite,  who  (he  knew)  would 
*'  always  be  looked  upon  as  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
"  hands,  he  had  obtained  a  quick  conception  and  apprehen- 
"  fion  of  bufinefs,  and  had  the  habit  of  fpeaking  very 
gracefully  and  pertinently.  He  was  of  a  mofl  flowing 
courtefy  and  affability  to  all  men  who  made  any  addrefs 
"  to  him,  and  fo  defirous  to  oblige  them,  that  he  did  not 
*'  enough  coniider  the  value  of  the  obligation,  or  the  merit 
"  of  the  perfon  he  choie  to  oblige:  from  which  much  of 
"  his  misfortune  refulted.  He  was  of  a  courage  not  to  be 
"  daunted,  which  was  manifeiled  in  all  his  actions,  and 
"  in  his  contefts  with  particular  perfons  of  the  greateit  re- 
e'  putation  :  and  efpecially  in  his  whole  demeanour  at  the 
ct  I  fie  of  Rhee,  both  at  the  landing,  and  upon  the  retreat: 
"  in  both  which  no  man  was  more  fearlefs,  or  more  ready 
"  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  higheft  dangers.  His  kindnefs 
"  and  affection  to  his  friends  was  fo  vehement,  that  they 
"  were  as  fo  manv  marriages  for  better  or  worfe,  and  fo 
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:  many  leagues  ofFenlive  and  defenfive  ;  as  if  he  thought 
"  himfelf  obliged  to  love  all  his  friends,  and  to  make  war 
upon  all  they  were  angry  with,  let  the  caufe  be  what  it 
would.     And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  was  an  enemy 
in  the  fame  excefs ;  and  profecuted  thofe  he  looked  upon 
as  enemies  with  the  utmoil  rigour  and  animofity,  and  was 
not  eafily  induced  to  a  reconciliation. — His  fingle  mif- 
fortune   was,    which   was    indeed   productive  of  many 
greater,  that  he  had  never  made  a  noble  and  a  worthy 
frienafhip  with  a  man  fo  near  his  equal,  that  he  would 
*•  frankly  advife   him   for  his    honour  and    true    iutereft 
"  a^ainft  {he  current  or  rather  the  toncnt  of  his  paffions : — 
VOL,  XII.  Z  «  and 
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"  and  it  may  rcaibnably  be  believed,  that  if  he  had  been 
44  bleiTed  with  one  faithful  friend,  who  had  been  qualified 
"  with  wifdom  and  integrity,  he  would  have  committed  as 
"  few  faults,  and  done  as  tranfcendent  worthy  actions,  as 
"  any  man  who  ihincd  in  fuch  a  fphere  in  that  age  in  Eu- 
"  rope.     For  he  was  of  ar  excellent  difpofition,  and  of  .1 
"  mind  very  capable  of  advice  and  counicl ;  he  was  in  his 
nature  juft  and  candid,  liberal,  generous,  and  bountiful ; 
nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  the  temptation  of  money 
•  fvvayed  him  to  do  an  unjufl  or  unkind  thing. — If  he  had 
4  an  immoderate  ambition,  with  which  he  was  charged, 
it  doth   not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature,  or  that  he 
brought  it  with  him  to  the  court,  but  rather  found  it 
"  there. — He  needed  no  ambition,   who  was  fo  feated  in 
"  the  hearts  of  two  fuch  mailers.'*     This  is  the  character 
which  the  earl  of  Clarendon  has  thought  fit  to  give  the 
duke ;    and  if  other  hiftorians  have  not  drawn  him  in 
colours  quite  fo  favourable,  yet  they  have  not  varied  from 
him  in  the  main  lines. 

The  ftory  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  duke's  father,  ap- 
pearing to  an  officer  in  the  king's  wardrobe  at  Windfor 
caftle,  and  predicting  the  duke's  death,  is  fo  very  well 
known,  that  it  does  not  feem  neceilary  to  enter  into  any 
detail  about  it.  If  the  reader  thinks  it  worthy  of  any  credit, 
and  is  curious  to  examine  farther  into  it,  he  may  find  it 
at  large  in  the  firft  book  of  Clarendon's  "  Hiftory  of  the 
"  Rebellion." 

VILLIERS  (GEORGE),  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a 
very  diftinguilhed  perlbnage  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  wa 
the  ion  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  little 
more  than  an  infant  when  his  father  was  murdered. 
'This  ingenious  and  witty  nobleman  was  born  at  Walling- 
ford-houfe,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Jan, 
30,  1627,  which  being  but  the  year  before  the  fatal  cata- 
ftrophe  of  his  father's  death,  the  young  duke  was  left  a  per- 
fect infant,  ar*circumftance  which  is  frequently  prejudicial 
.to  the  morals  of  men  born  to  high  rank  and  affluence  of 
fortune.  The  early  parts  of  his  education  he  received  from 
various  domeftic  tutors  ;  after  which  he  was  fent  to  the 
univernty  of  Cambridge,  where  having  compleated  a 
courfe  of  ftudics,  he,  with'  his  brother  lord  Francis, 
went  abroad,  under  the  care  of  one  Mr.  Aylefbury.  Up- 
on his  return,  which  was  not  till  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  king  being  at  Oxford,  his  grace  repair- 
ed 
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ed  thither,  was  p  re  fen  ted  to  his  majefty.  and  entered  of 
Ch  rill-Church  college.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  king's 
eaufc,  he  attended  prince  Charles  into  Scotland,  and  was 
with  him  at  the  battle  of  Worcefter  in  1651,  after  which, 
making  his  efcape  beyond  fea,  he  again  joined  him,  and 
was  ibon  afcer,  as  a  reward  for  this  attachment,  made 
knight  of  the  Garter.  Defirous,  however,  of  retrieving 
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his  affairs,  he  came  privately  to  England,  and  in  1657 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  and  lole  heirefs  of  Thomas 
lord  Fairfax,  through  whofe  intereft  he  recovered  the 
greateft  part  of  the  eftate  he  had  loi>,  and  the  aflurance 
of  fucceedino;  to  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  rkrht 
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of  his  wife.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  this  ftep 
loll  him  the  royal  favour;  for,  after  the  Reftoration,  at 
which  time  he  is  faid  to  have  poiTeiled  an  eilate  of 
2O,oool.  per  annum,  he  wras  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  bed-chamber,  called  to  the  privy  council,  and  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Yoikihire,  and  mailer  of  the 
horfe.  All  thefe  high  offices,  however,  he  loft  again  in 
the  year  1666:  for,  having  been  refufed  the  poll  of 
president  of  the  North,  he  became  difaffedled  to  the  king, 
and  it  was  difcovered  that  he  had  carried  on  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  by  letters  and  other  tranfaclions  with  one 
Dr.  Heydon  (a  man  of  no  kind  of  confeqnence,  but 
well  fitted  to  be  made  the  implement  of  any  kind  of  bu- 
fmefs),  tending  to  raife  mutinies  among  his  majcfty's  for- 
ces, particularly  in  the  navy,  to  itir  up  fedition  among 
the  people,  and  even  to  engage  perfons  in  a  confpiracy 
for  the  ieizing  the  Tower  of  London.  Nay,  to  fuch 
bafe  lengths  had  he  proceeded,  as  even  to  have  give  i 
money  to  villains  to  put  on  jackets,  and,  perfonatin-i 
feamen,  to  go  about  the  country  begging,  and  exclaiming 
for  want  of  pav,  while  the  people  opprelfed  with  taxes 
were  cheated  of  their  money  by  the  grea.t  officers  of  the 
crown.  Matters  were  ripe  for  execution,  and  an  infur- 
lecYion,  at  the  head  of  which  the  duke  was  openly  to 
have  appeared,  on  the  very  eve  of  breaking  out,  when  it 
w-its  difcovered  by  means  of  fome  agents  whom  Heydoii 
had  employed  to  carry  letters  to  the  duke.  71ie  detec- 
tion of  this  affair  fo  exafperated  the  king,  who  knew 
Buckingham  to  be  capable  of  the  blacked  dcligns,  that 
lie  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  feized;  but  the  duke 
•f  riding  means,  having  defended  his  houfe  for  feme  rime 
bv  force,  to  make  his  cicape,  his  maicftv  {truck  him 
out  of  all  his  eommiffions,  and  ifiu^d  out  a  proclarm- 

Z  '2,  tion, 
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tion,  requiring  his  furrcndcf  by  a  certain  day.  This 
ftorm,  however,  did  not  long  hang  over  his  head;  for, 
on  his  making  an  humble  fubmiinon,  king  Charles, 
who  was  far  from  being  of  an  implacable  temper,  took 
him  again  into  favour,  and  the  very  next  year  reflored 
him  both  to  the  privy-council  and  bed-chamber.  But 
the  duke's  difpoiition  for  intrigue  and  machination  could 
not  long  lie  idle ;  for,  having  conceived  a  reientment 
againft  the  duke  of  Ormond,  for  having  a£ted  with 
fomc  feverity  againft  him  in  regard  to  the  kill-mention- 
ed affair,  lie,  in  1670,  was  iuppofed  to  be  concerned 
in  an  attempt  made  on  that  nobleman's  life,  by  the 
fame  Blood  who  afterwards  endeavoured  to  fteal  the 
crown.  Their  dcium  was  to  have  conveyed  the  duke 
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to  Tyburn,  and  there  have  hanged  him;  and  fo  far 
did  they  proceed  towards  the  -putting  it  in  execution, 
that  Blood  and  his  foil  had  actually  forced  the  duke 
out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James 's-ftreet,  and  carried  him 
away  beyond  Devonmire-houfe,  Piccadilly,  before  he 
was  refcued  from  them.  That  there  mufc  have  been 
the  ftrongeft  reafons  for  fufpe&ing  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham of  having  been  a  party  in  this  villainous  pro- 
ject, is  apparent  from  a  {lory  Mr.  Carte  relates  from 
the  belt  authority,  in  his  "  Life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, >: 
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of  the  public  refentment  and  open  menaces  rirowii  out 
to  the  duke  on  the  occafion,  by  the  earl  of  Oflbry,  the 
duke  of  OnnoncTs  Ion,  even  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king  himfelf.  But  as  Charles  II.  like  moil  other  men, 
was  more  feniible  of  injuries  done  to  himfelf  than  others, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  tranfaclion  hurt  the  duke's 
intereft  at  court;  for  in  1671  he  was  inflalled  chancel- 
lor of  the  uiiivenkv  of  Cambridge,  and  lent  embaffador 
to  1 Vance,  where  lie  was  very  nobly  entertained  by  Lewis 
XIV.  u::d  predated  bv  that  monarch  at  his  departure 
with  a  i\vo/d  and.  fei  with  jewels,  to  the  value  of 

forty  ihouland  piTiolj.- ;  and  the  next  year  lie  was  employ- 
ed in  a  fecond  emhallV  to  that  king  at  Utrecht.  How- 
ever, in  }un:  1674,  lie  religned  the  chancellorship  of 
Cambridge,  u.-id  abCi.it  tli2  fame  time  became  a  zealous 
t  i  aiiu  arer  of  the  Nonconformiils.  Feb.  16, 

.1676,  his  grace,  with  the  earls  of  Saiiibury  and  Shaftef- 
hurv  mid  lord  Wiiarton,  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
>v  order  of  the  lumie  of  lords,  for  a  contempt,  in  refuf- 
to  retrait  the  purport  of  a  fpeech  which  the  duke  had 
concerning  a  diilblutioa  of  the  parliament.  But, 
4  upon 
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\rpon  a  petition  to  the  king,  he  was  discharged  thence 
in  May  following.  In  1680,  having  fold  Wailingford- 
lioufe  in  the  Strand,  he  purchafed  a  houfe  at  Dowgate, 
and  refided  there,  joining  with  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury 
in  all  the  violences  of  oppofition.  About  the  time  of 
king  Charles's  death,  he  fell  into  an  ill  ftate  of  health, 
and  went  into  the  country  to  his  own  manor  of  Helmif- 
ley,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  generally  pafTed  his  time 
in  hunting  and  entertaining  his  friends.  This  he  con- 
tinued until  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  an  event  See  an  af- 
which  happened  at  a  tenants  houfe,  at  Kirkby  Moor-  ^f^5. 
iide,  April  id,  1688,  after  three  days  ilmefs,  of  an  event  i 
ague  and  fever,  arifing  from  a  cold  which  he  caught  Maty's 
by  fitting  on  the  ground  after  fox-hunting.  The  day 
before  his  death,  he  fent  to  his  old  fervant  Mr.  Brian 
Fairfax,  to  provide  him  a  bed  at  his  houfe,  at  Bifhop- 
hill,  in  Yorkfhire;  but  the  next  morning  the  fame  man 
returned  with  the  news  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of. 
Mr.  Fairfax  came,  the  duke  knew  him,  looked  earneftly 
at  him,  but  could  not  fpeak.  Mr.  Fairfax  afked  a  gentle- 
man there  prefent,  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  a  worthy  difcreet 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  what  he  had  faid  or  done  before 
he  became  fpeechiefs :  who  told  him,  that  fo-me  queftions 
had  been  afked  him  about  his  ellate  ;  to  which  he  gave 
no  anfwer.  This  occafioned  another  queftion  to  be  pro- 
pofed,  if  he  would  have  a  Popifn  prielt ;  but  he  replied 
with  great  vehemence,  No,  no  !  repeating  the  words,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  fame  gentle- 
man then  afked  him  again,  if  he  would  have  the  minifler 
fent  for  ;  and  he  calmly  faid,  "  Yes,  pray  fend  for  him.'1 
The  minifter  accordingly  came,  and  did  the  office  enjoined 
by  the  church,  the  duke  devoutly  attending  it,  and  receiv- 
ing the  facrament.  In  about  an  hour  after,  he  became 
fpeechiefs,  and  died  on  the  fame  night.  His  body  was 
buried  in  Weftmmfter  Abbey.  As  to  his  perfonal  cha- 
racler,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  anv  thing  in  its  vindication  ; 
for  though  his  fevereft  enemies  acknowledge  him  to  have 
pofTefled  great  vivacity  and  a  quicknefs  of  parts  peculiarly 

adapted  to  the  Diiroofes  of  ridicule,  vet  his  warmeft  ad-vo- 

i  i      i  - 

cates  have  never  attributed  to  him  a.  fingie  viitae.  His  ge- 
iiero(ity  was  profufenefs,  his  \vit  malevolence,  the  grati- 
fication of  his  paflicns  his  Ible  aim  through  life,  his  very 
talents  caprice,  and  even  his  rallantrv  the  meer  love  of 

t  O  ^ 

pleafure.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  draw  his  character  with 
equal  beav.ty,  cr  with  njore  juftice,  than  in  that  given  of 
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him  by  Dryden,  in  his  "  Abialom  aud  Achiir>j>hcl," 
under  the  ifine  of  /ir.iri,  uhr-'i  is  t<,o  v.cii  known  to 
authorize  our  infertii  it  here,  and  to  jvhieh  therefore  we 
Jhall  refer  our  K :'<]<. rs.  Mow  £ivai')  ir  is  to  he  lamented 
that  fuch  abilities  Jhould  have  besti, tip  lhamefully  mifeg" 
plied'  For,  to  (um  up  his  character  at  Ottcc,  if  he  appears 
inferior  to  his  larh^i  as  a  ftatefmcn,  he  was  ceitainly  iu- 
penor  \  •  li'nn  as  ,i  wit,  and  wanted  only  application  and 
fteadineis  to  have  made  as  confpicuous  a  fjgrire  in  the  !••- 
natc  and  the  cabinet  as  he  did  in  the  drawirg-roon?.  But 
his  love  of  pleaiure  was  ib  immoderate,  and  his  eagtrnei:; 
in  the  purfuit  of  it  fo  ungovernable,  that  they  \ven!  per- 
petual bars  againft  the  cxcasrion  of  even  iny  plan  lie  might 
have  formed  folid  ov  praife-worthy.  In  co  ifequence  of 
which,  with  the  poifeiiion  of  a  fortune  tbr.t  might  ha\e 
enabled  him  to  render  himfelf  an  objedt  of  almoil  adora- 
tion, we  do  not  find  him  on  record  for  r.nv  one  defervedly 
generous  aft  ion.  As  he  had  lived  a  profligate,  he  died  a 
be;;iiar  ;  and  as  he  had  railed  no  friend  in  his  life.,  he  found 

i  ~O 

none  to  lament  him  at  his  death.  As  a  writer,  however, 
he  ftands  in  a  quite  different  point  of  view.  There  we  fee 
the  wit,  and  forget  the  libertine.  His  poems,  which  in- 
deed are  not  very  numerous,  are  capital  in  their  kind  ; 
but  what  will  immortalize  his  memory  while  our  lan- 
guage lhall  be  underftood,  or  true  wit  reliihecl,  is  his 
celebrated  comedy  of  "  The  Rehear fal,  1672,"  a  co- 
medy, which  is  fo  perfect  a  mailer-piece  in  its  way, 
and  fo  truly  an  original,  that,  nctwithilanding  its  pro- 
digious fuccefs,  even  the  talk  of  imitation,  which  moil 
kinds  of  excellence  have  excited  inieriour  geniufes  to 
undertake,  has  appeared  too  arduous  to  be  attempted 
with  regard  to  this,  which  through  an  whole  century 
ft  ill  ftands  alone  [A],  notwithftanding  that  the  very  plays 
it  was  written  exprefsly  to  ridicule  are  forgotten,  and 
the  taile  it  was  meant  to  expoie  totally  exploded,  and 
although  many  other  pieces  as  abfurd,  and  a  tafte  as  de- 
praved, have  fince  at  times  fprung  up,  which  might  have 
afforded  ample  materials  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  artificer. 

Belides  "  The  Rehearfal,"  the  duke  was  the  author  of 
iome  other  dramatic  pieces  ;  as,  "  The  Chances,"  a  co- 
medy altered  fiom  Fletcher;  'l  The  Reftauration,  or  Right 
*'  will  take  place,"  a  tragi-comcdv ;  "  The  Battle  of 
f'  Scdgrnoor,"  a  farce;  ''  The  Militant  Couple,  or  the 
"  Huiband  may  thank  himfelf,"  a  fragment.  He  was  the 
author  of  feme  profo-pieces,  among  which  were  "  An 
[.-]  The  **  Critic"  of  Mr.  Sheridan  is  ucrka^s  an  exception. 
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*'  Effay  upon  Reafon  and  Religion,'3'  in  a  letter  to  Nevile 
Pain,  Efq;  "On  Human  Reafon,"  addrefled  to  Martin 
Clifford,  Efq;  "  An  Account  of  a  Conference  between  the 
"  Duke  and  Father  Fitzgerald,  whom  King  James  fent 
"  to  convert  his  Grace  in  his  ficknefs;"  and,  "  A  fhort 
"  Difcourfe  upon  the  Reafonablenefs  of  men's  having  a 
"  religion  or  worfhip  of  God."  This  latt  was  printed 
in  1685,  and  patted  through  three  editions.  The  duke 
wrote  alfo  feveral  fmall  poems,  complimentary  and  fa- 
tirical.  One  is  intituled,  "  The  loft  miftrefs,  a  com- 

"  plaint  againft  the  Countefs  of "  Shrewibury,  as 

is  fuppofed ;  whofe  lord  he  killed  in  a  duel  on  her 
account,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  held  the  duke's  horfe, 
difguiled  like  a  page,  during  the  combat.  The  loves  of 
this  tender  pair  are  touched  by  Pope,  among  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

"  Behold,  what  bletting  wealths  to  life  can  lend ! 
"  And  fee,  what  comfort  it  affords  our   end. 
"  In  the  worft  inn's  worft  room,  with  mat  half-hung,  v.  297, 
"  The  floors   of  plafter,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
"  On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  ftraw, 
"  With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
"  The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
"  Where  tawdry  yellow  ftrove  with  dirty  red, 
"  Great  Villiers  lies — alas  !  how  chang'd  from  him, 
"  That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim  ! 
"  Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewlbury  and  Love ; 
Or  juft  as  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring 
"  Of  mimick'd  ttatefmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
"  No  wit  to   flatter,  left  of  all  his  ttore ! 
"  No  fool  to   laugh  at,  which  he   valued  more. 
44  There,  vidtor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
"  And  fame;  this  lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends. 
A  complete  edition  of  this  author's  works  was  publimed 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Evans,  in  2  vols.  8vo.   1775. 

VINCI  (LEONARDO  DA),  an  illuftrious  Italian  pain- 
ter, and  univerfal  genius,  was  deicended  from  a  noble  fa- 
mily in  Tufcany,  and  born  in  a  cattle  called  Vinci,  near 
Florence,  in  1445.  He  was  placed  under  Andrea  Verro- 
chio,  a  celebrated  painter  of  that  city;  but  foon  furpafled 
him  and  all  his  predecettbrs  fo  much,  that  he  is  owned  to 
have  been  the  matter  of  the  third  or  golden  age  of  modern 
painting.  His  furpafling  Verrochio  firft  appeared  in  a  piece, 
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which  that  painter  had  made  of  St.  John,  baptizing  our 
Saviour.  Vinci,  by  his  order,  afliited  him  in  that  piece, 
and  painted  an  angel,  holding  up  fome  of  the  veflments ; 
which  proved  'o  much  the  nneft  figure  in  it,  that  it 
vifibly  dilcredited  all  the  reft  :  and  this  hurt  Verrochio 
to  that  degree,  that  he  rtfolved  never  to  ulc  his  pencil  any 
more 

Leonardo,  quitting  Verrochio,  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  and 
did  many  paintings,  which  are  ilill  to  be  feen  at  Florence. 
He  became  in  all  refpefts  a  moft  accompliihed  perfon. 
Never  was  painter  more  knowing  in  the  theory  of  his 
art,  than  he.  Ke  was  well  ikilled  in  anatomy,  a  mafter  in 
optics  and  geometry,  and  applied  himfelf  thoroughly  to  the 
fludy  of  nature  and  her  operations  :  for  he  maintained  the 
knowledge  of  nature  to  be  the  ground-work  of  painting  ; 
and  fuppofed  very  reafonablv,  that  no  man  could  imitate  what 
he  was  not  acquainted  with.  But  his  ftudies  were  far  from 
terminating  here :  as  his  genius  was  univerfal,  for  furely  no 
man's  was  ever  more  fo,  he  applied  himfelf  to  arts,  to  litera- 
ture, to  accompliihments  of  the  body;  and  he  excelled  in 
every  thing  he  applied  to.  He  was  a  good  architect,  an  able 
carver,  and  extremely  well  verfed  in  the  mechanics :  he  had  a 
fine  voice,  and  underitood  muiic,  and  both  played  and 
lung  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  a  well-form- 
ed perfon,  and  a  mailer  of  all  genteel  exercifes.  He  un- 
derilood  the  management  of  a  horfe,  and  took  delight  in 

o  o 

appearing  well  mounted  :  and  he  was  very  dextrous  in 
the  ufe  of  arms.  His  behaviour  was  polite,  and  his 
converfation  fo  infinitely  taking,  that  no  man  ever 
partook  of  it  without  pleafure,  or  left  it  without  re- 
gret. 

His  reputation  foon  fpread  itfelf  all  over  Italy,  where  he 
became  known  for  the  firft  man  of  his  age  in  all  polite 
arts.  Lewis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  called  him  to  his  court, 
and  prevailed  with  him  to  be  a;direc~lor  of  the  academy  for 
architecture,  he  had  juft  eftabliihed:  where  Leonardo 
•foon  banifhed  all  the  old  Gothic  falhions.  and  reduced 
every  thing  to  the  happy  Simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  About  this  time,  duke  Lewis  form- 
ed a  deiign  of  fupplying  the  city  of  Milan  with  water  by  a 
new  canal :  the  execution  of  which  project  was  deputed  to 
Leonardo.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  vail  defign,  he 
fpent  much  time  in  the  ftudy  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics ;  applying  with  double  ardour  to  thofe  parts  which 
Plight  give  him  light  into  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
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To  thefe  he  Coined  antiquity  and  hiftory;  and  obferved, 
as  he  went  along,  how  the  Ptolemies  had  conduced  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  through  the  feveral  parts  of  Egypt;  and 
how  Trajan  had  opened  a  commerce  with  Nicomedia,  by 
rendering  navigable  the  lakes  and  rivers  lying  between 
that  city  and  the  fea.  At  length,  he  brought  this  great 
work  to  pafs ;  and  happily  atchieved  what  fome  thought 
next  to  impotable,  by  rendering  hills  and  valleys  navigable 
with  fecurity.  The  canal  goes  by  the  name  of  Mor- 
tefana,  being  above  200  miles  in  length;  and  paries 
through  the  Valteline  and  the  valley  of  Chiavenna,  con- 
ducting the  waters  of  the  river  Adda  to  the  very  walls  of 

Milan. 

After  Leonardo  had  been  labouring  fome  years  for  the 
fervice  of  Milan,  in  quality  of  architect  and  engineer,  he 
was  called,  by  the  duke's  order,  to  adorn  and  beautify  it 
by  his  paintings  :  and  he  painted,  among  other  things, 
his  celebrated  piece  of  our  Saviour's  Lail  Supper.  Fran- 
cis I.  was  fo  charmed  with  this,  that,  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable to  have  it  removed  into  France,  he  ordered  a  copy 
to  be  taken,  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  St.  Germains ; 
while  the  original,  being  painted  in  oil,  and  upon  a  wall 
not  fufieientiy  fecured  from  moiilure,  has  been  defaced 
long  ago.  The  wars  of  Italy  began  now  to  interupt  him; 
and  his  friend  and  patron,  duke  Lewis,  being  defeated 
and  caried  prifoner  to  France,  the  academy  was  deftroyed, 
the  profeffors  turned  adrift,  and  the  arts  effectually  banifh- 
ed  out  of  Milan.  In  1499,  the  year  before  duke  Lewis's 
defeat,  Leonardo  being  at  Milan  was  deiired,  by  the 
principals  of  the  place,  to  contrive  iome  new  device  for 
the  entertainment  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  who  was 
juft  then  ready  to  make  his  entrance  into  that  city.  Leo- 
nardo confented,  and  accordingly  made  a  very  curious  au- 
tomaton: it  was  the  figure  of  a  lion,  whofe  iniide  was  fo 
well  furnifhed  with  machinery,  that  it  marched  out  to 
meet  the  king ;  made  a  ftand  when  it  came  before  him ; 
reared  up  on  its  hinder  legs;  and,  opening  its  brealt, 
prefented  a  fcutcheon,  with  flower  de  luces  quartered  upon 
it. 

The  diforders  of  Lombardy,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
patrons  the  Sforzi,  obliging  Leonardo  to  quit  Milan,  he 
retired  to  Florence ;  where  he  rlouriihed  under  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Medici.  In  1503,  the  Florentines  refolving 
to  have  their-council  chamber  painted,  Leonardo  by  a 
public  decree  was  elected  to  the  office;  and  got  Michael 
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Angelo  to  affiil  him  in  painting  one  fide  of  it,  while  he 
hiniit-ii"  painted  the  other.  Michael  Angclo  was  then  but 
a, young  man,  yet  had  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and 
\vas  not  afraid  to  vie  with  Leonardo.  Jealoufy,  as  is  ufual, 
•rofe  between  them;  and  each  had  their  partisans,  fo  that 
at  laft  they  became  open  enemies.  About  this  time,  Ra- 
phael was  led  by  Leonardo's  reputation  to  Florence  ;  the 

lirft  view  of  whole  works  aftonifhed  him,  and  wrought  in 

f  ' 

him  a  reformation,  to  which    all  the  glory  he  afterwards 

acquired  has  been  aicribed  by  fome.  Leonardo  kept  clofe 
to  Florence,  till  1513;  and  then  went  to  Rome,  which  it 
is  laid  he  had  never  yet  feen.  Leo  X,  then  Pope,  who 
h-ad  a  love  for  painting  and  the  fine  arts,  received  him  gra- 
cioufly,  and  relblved  to  employ  him :  upon  which,  Leo- 
nardo let  himfelt  to  the  difliiling  of  oils,  and  the  preparing 
ofvarnilh,  to  cover  his  paintings  with.  Leo,  informed 
of  this,  faid  imartly  enough,  that  "  nothing  could  be  ex- 
*'  pe£ted  from  a  man,  who  thought  of  finishing  his  works 
"  before  he  had  begun  them:"  and  this  unlucky  bon  mot 
of  Leo,  together  with  other  little  mortifications  related  by 
Vafari,  who,  however,  on  account  of  his  great  partiality 
to  Michael  Angelo,  is  not  altogether  to  be  credited,  made 
him  fo  weary  of  Rome,  that,  having  an  invitation  from 
Francis  I,  he  removed  into  France.  He  was  above  fe- 
venty  years  of  age,  when  he  undertook  this  journey :  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  fatigues  of  it,  together  with  the 
change  of  climate,  contributed  to  the  diftemper  of  which 
he  died.  He  languifhed  feveral  months  at  Fontainebleau, 
during  which  time  the  king  went  frequently  to  fee  him: 
and  one  day,  as  he  was  railing  himlelf  up  in  bed  to  thank 
the  king  for  the  honour  done  him,  he  wras  at  that  inftant 
il-ized  with  a  fainting  fit;  and,  Francis  {looping  to  fup- 
port  him,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  that  monarch.  He 
died  in  1520. 

Nature  perhaps  never  was  more  lavifh,  than  in  the  com- 
portion  of  this  great  man ;  for  me  gave  him  even  all  that 
the  had  to  give.  We  have  fpoken  above  of  his  many  and 
various  accomplishments.  As  to  his  art,  he  was  extremely 
diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  works  :  it  \vas  the  opi- 
nion of  Rubens,  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  giving 
every  thing  its  proper  character ;  he  wfas  wonderfully  dif- 
fident of  himfelf,  and  fo  curious,  that  he  left  feveral  pieces 
•unfinimed ;  believing,  that  his  hand  could  never  reach  that 
idea  of  perfection,  whkh  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind. 
Some 'of  his  paintings  are  to  be  feen  in  England  and  other 
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countries,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  in  Florence 
and  France.  He  compofed  a  great  number  of  difcourfes 
upon  feveral  curious  fubjects,  among  which  were,  "  A 
*'  Treatife  of  the  Nature,  Equilibrium,  and  Motion  of 
**  Water;"  "  A  Treatife  of  Anatomy;"  "  The  Anatomy 
**  of  a  Horfe;"  "  A  Treatife  of  Perfpe&ive;"  A  Trea- 
fct  tiie  of  Light  and  Shadows;"  and,  "  A  Treatife  of 
*'  Painting."  None  of  thefe  have  found  their  way  into 
day-light,  but  the  *'  Treatife  of  the  Art  of  Painting:"  a 
noble  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  by  R.  du  Frefne  at  Pa- 
ris in  1651,  with  figures  by  Nicolas  Pouiiin.  It  was  alfo 
published  in  Engiifli  in  1721,  8vo,  with  a  life  of  the  author 
prefixed  ;  from  which  we  have  exti acted  chiefly  this  account 
of  him. 

VINES  (Pvicii  ARD),  a  learned  and  excellent  Divine,  Nichols's 
a  popular  and  laborious  preacher,  and  a  moil  induftrious  Hinckk-y 
and  ufeful  man    in  his  college,    was    born  at   Blazon  in  p.  141. 
Leiceilerfhire,  and    educated  in  "Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  commenced  M.  A.  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  fober   and  grave  behaviour,  not  being  chargeable 
even  with  the  venial  levities  of  youth.     From  the  univer- 

j 

iity  he  was  elected  (moil  probably  at  the  recommendation 
of  his  contemporary  Thomas  Cleiveland)  fchool-mailer 
of  Hinckley  ;  where  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  (as  li>i<I. 
appears  by  an  extract  from  the  regifter  of  thatparifh)  mar- 
ried, and  had  at  leaft  one  child.  After  remaining  fome  time 
in  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office  at  Hinckley-fchool, 

he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Weddincrton  in  Warwickfhire  : 

j, 

and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  driven  from  his 
pariih,  and  forced  to  take  fhelter  in  Coventry.  When 
the  arlembly  of  divines  which  cilablilhed  the  Prefbyterian 
government  in  1644  was  called,  Mr.  Vines,  who  was  a 
good  fpeaker,  was  unanimously  chofen  of  their  number; 
and,  as  p\iller  fays,  was  the  champion  of  the  party.  While 
he  was  at  London,  he  became  miniiter  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry;  afterwards  he 
removed  to  Watton  in  Hertfordshire  ;  and  was  appointed 
Alafter  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge  in  1645,  by  the 
carl  of  Manchefter,  on  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Lavey, 
but  refigncd  that  and  his  living  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  in 

1650,  on  account   of  the   engagement.     He  joined  in  a 
letter  from   the  principal  miniilers  of  the  city  of  London 

(prefented  Jan.  i,  1645,  to  tne  *fieiobly  of  Divines  fitting 

at  Wefiminfler  bv  authority  of  parliament),  complaining 

r  /?         I       •  jx 
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againft  the  Independents.     He  was  a  foil  of  thunder,  and 
therefore  compared  to  Luther;  yet  moderate  and  charita- 
ble  to  them  that  differed  from  him    in  judgement.     The 
Parliament  employed  him   in   all  their  treaties  with  the 
King;  and  his  ma'iefly,  though  of  a  different  judgement, 
valued    him  for  his  ingenuity,    feldom    freaking  to   him 
without   touching  his    hat,    which    Mr.    Vines    returned 
with  moil  veipec~iful  language  and  geflures.     This  parti- 
cular \vas  the  more  remarkable,  as  no  other  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Commiffioners  ever  met  with  the  fame  token  of  at- 
tention.    He  came  alfo  with  the  other  London  miniflers 
to  offer  their  fervices  to  pray  with  the  King,  the  morning 
before  his  execution.     He  was  an  admirable  fcholar  ;  holy 
and  pious  in  his  converfation,  and  indefatigable  in  his  la- 
bours, which  wafted  his  flrength,  and  brought  him  into  a 
confumption,  when  he  had  lived  but  about  56  years.     He 
was  a  very  painful  and  laborious  minifler,  and  fpent  his  time 
principally  amongft  his  parifhioners,in  pioufly  endeavouring 
*'  to  make  them  all  of  one  piece,  though  they  were  of  difFer- 
"  ent   colours,  and  unite  them   in  judgement   who   dif- 
46  feiited  in  affection."     In  1654  he  was  joined  in  a  com- 
miffion   to   eject    fcandalous  and    ignorant   minifters   and 
fchoolmailers  in  London.     He  died  in  1655,  anc1-  was  bu- 
ried  in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry ;  which 
having  been  confumed  in  the  general  conflagration  of  1666, 
no  memorial  of  him  is  there  to  be  traced.     His  funeral 
fermon  was  preached,  Feb.  7,  by  Dr.  Jacomb,  who  gave  him 
his  jufl  commendation.     He  was  a  perfect  mailer  of  the 
Greek    Tongue,    a  good  philologifl,     and  an    admirable 
difputant.       He  was   a  thorough  Calvinifl,     and  a  bold, 
honefl  man,  without  pride  or  flattery.     Mr.  Newcomen 
calls  him    "  Difputator  acutiffimus,  Concionator  feliciffi- 
c<  mus,  Theologus    eximius."     Many  funeral  poems  and 
elegies  were  made  upon  his  death. 

Mr.  Vines  was  frequently  called  forth  to  preach  on  public 
Solemnities  :  particularly  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at 
a  public  fail,  Nov.  30,  1642;  on  a  thankfgiving,  before 
both  Houfes,  July  18,  1644;  at  another  fail,  before 
the  Commons,  March  10,  1746;  and  before  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  O61.  22,  1646. 
Thirty-two  of  his  "  Sermons"  were  published  in  1662. 

v  irjiln 
Vita  a  Bo- 

V7 1  R  G  I  L,  in  Latin  PUBLIUS    VIRGILIUS   MARO, 

the   moll  excellent  of  all  the  ancient  Roman    poets,   was 

Fabric. Bibi,korn  G£t,  15,  U.  C.  684,  in  the  confullhip  of  Pompey 
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and  Craflus,  at  a  village  called  Andes,  not  far  from  Man- 
tua.     His  father  was  undoubtedly   of  low  birth  and  mean  r>ia-  in 
circumftances,  but  by  his  induflry  fo  much  recommended  warton's" 
himfelf  to  his  mailer,  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter,  nam-  Life  of  vir- 
ed  Maia,  in  marriage,  as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity.     Our  &l  prefixed 
poet,  discovering  early  marks  of  a  very  fine   genius,  was  works  pub- 
lent  at  twelve  years  old  to  ftudy  at  Cremona,  where  he  con-  lifted  with* 
tinued  till  his  feventeenth  year.     He  was  then  removed  to  tranflation 
Milan,  and  from  thence  to  Naples,  being  the  refidence  of  ationdon 
feveral  teachers  of  philofophy  and  polite  learning  ;  and  ap-  1753,  in 
plied  himfelf  heartily  to  the   ftudy  of  the  belt  Greek  and  four  v°- 
Roman  writers.     But  phyfic   and  mathematics  were   his 
favourite  fciences,  which   he   cultivated  with  much  care; 
and  to  this  early   tindture  of  geometrical   learning  were 
owing  probably  that  regularity  of  thought,    propriety  of 
expreffion,  and  exaftnefs  in  conducing  all  fubjeds,  for 
which  he  is   fo  remarkable.     He   learned  the    Epicurean 
philofophy  under  the  celebrated   Syro,    of  whom  Cicero 
fpeaks  twice  with  the  greateit  encomiums  both  of  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  :  his  acquaintance  with  Varus,  his  firft  pa- 
tron, commenced  by  his  being  fellow  -ftudent  with  him  un- 
der this  philofopher.     After  Virgil  had  compleated  his  flu- 
dies  at  Naples,  Donatus  affirms,  that  he   made  a  journey 
to  Rome  ;  and  relates  fome  marvellous  circumiiances  con- 
cerning his  being  made  known  to  Auguftus,  which,  like 
many  other  particulars  in  his  account  of  this  poet,  breathe 
very  much  the  air  of  fable.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  Virgil's  going  to  Rome, 
how  his  connexions  with  the  wits  and  men  of  quality  began, 
nor  how  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  Ausfuflus. 

o 

We  cannot  imagine,  that  fuch  an  exalted  genius,  as 
Virgil  was  bleiTed  with,  could  lie  long  inactive  and  unex- 
erted.  Accordingly  it  is  related  that,  in  the  warmth  of 
early  youth,  he  famed  a  noble  defign,  of  writing  an  heroic 
poem  "  On  the  wars  of  Rome;"  but,  after  forne  attempts, 
was  difcouraged  from  proceeding,  by  the  roughnefs  and 
alperity  of  the  old  Roman  names,  which  not  only  dif- 
gufted  his  delicate  ear,  but,  as  Horace  exprefe  it,  "  qua; 
"  verfu  clicere  non  eft."  He  turned  himfelf,  therefore,  to 
pailoral  ;  and,  being  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  fwect- 
,nefs  of  Theocritus,  was  ambitious  to  introduce  this  new 
foecies  of  poetry  among  the  Romans.  His  firft  perfor- 
mance in  this  way  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  U. 
C.  709,  the  year  before  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar,  when 
the  poet  was  in  his  25th  year:  it  is  intituled  "  Alexis." 

Poflibly 
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Poffibly  "  Palasmon"  was  his  fccond:  it  is  a  clofe  imita- 
tion of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Idylls  of  Theocritus.  Mr. 
Warton  places  "  Silenus"  next :  which  is  laid  to  have 
been  publicly  recited  on  the  ftage  by  Cytheris,  a  celebrated 
comedian.  Cicero,  having  heard  this  eclogue,  cried  out 
in  an  extacy  of  admiration,  that  the  author  of  it  was 
*4  magnce  fpes  altera  Romae  ;"  efteeming  himfelf,  fay  the 
commentators,  to  be  the  firft.  But  the  words  may  be  un- 
derftood  in  a  very  different  fcnfe,  and  more  honourable  to 
Cicero.  The  fubjeit  of  this  eclogue,  we  mould  remem- 
ber, was  an  account  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  both 
natural  and  moral,  which  had  been  but  lately  beautifully 
illuflrated  by  Lucretius  :  an  author,  whom  Cicero  was  lo 
eminently  fond  of,  as  to  revile  and  publifh  his  work. 
Upon  hearing,  therefore,  the  beautiful  veries  of  Virgil  upon 
the  fame  fubjeft,  Cicero  exclaimed  to  this  purpofe,  "  be- 
"  hold  another  great  genius  riling  up  among  us,  who 
"  will  prove  a  fecond  Lucretius/5  Mr.  Warton  is  the 
author  of  this  very  ingenious  and  natural  interpretation. 
Virgil's  fifth  eclogue  is  compofed  in  allufion  to  the  death 
and  deification  of  C-jefar.  The  battle  of  Philippi  in  712 
having  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  liberty,  the  veteran 
fbldiers  began  to  murmur  for  their  pay;  and  Auguilus. 
to  reward  them,  diitributed  among  them  the  lands  of 
Mantua  and  Cremona.  Vinril  was  involved  in  this  com- 

o 

mon  calamity,  and  applied  to  Varus  and  Pollio,  who 
warmly  recommended  him  to  Auguftus,  and  procured  for 
him  his  patrimony  again.  Full  of  gratitude  to  Auguftus, 
he  compofed  the  c<  Tityrus,"  in  which  he  introduces  two 
Ihepherds  :  one  of  them,  complaining  of  the  diftradlion 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  havock  the  foldiers  made  among 
the  Mantuan  farmers ;  the  other,  rejoicing  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  ellare,  and  promiiing  to  honour  the  perfon  who 
reilored  it  to  him  as  a  God.  But  our  poet's  joy  was  not 
of  long  continuance :  for  we  are  told,  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  take  pofTemon  of  his  farm,  he  was  violently 
aflaiilted  by  the  intruder,  and  would  have  certainly 
been  killed  by  him,  if  he  had  not  efcaped  by  fwimming 
haftily  over  tlie  Mincio.  Upon  this  unexpected  difappoint- 
ment,  melancholy  and  dejecled,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to 
renew  his  petition;  and,  during  his  journey,  feems  to 
have  compofed  his  ninth  eclogue.  The  celebrated  eclogue, 
intituled  **  Pollio,"  was  compofed  in  714,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occaiion.  The  conful  Pollio  on  the  part  of  An- 
toiny,  and  Maecenas  on  the  part  of  Cseiar,  had  made  up 

3  the 
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the  differences  between  them ;  by  agreeing,  that  Ochvia, 
half  filler  to  Caefar,  ihould  be  given  in  marriage  to  An- 
tony. This  agreement  cauied  an  univerfal  joy;  and 
Virgil,  in  this  eclogue,  tellified  his.  Oclavia  was  with 
child  by  her  late  hufband  Marcellus  at  the  time  of  this 
marriage:  and,  whereas  the  Sibylline  oracles  had  fore- 
told, that  a  child  was  to  be  born  about  this  time,  who 
ihould  rule  the  world,  and  eftablifh  perpetual  peace,  the 
poet  ingenioufly  fuppofes  the  child  in  Odtavia's  womb 
to  be  the  glorious  infant,  under  whofe  reign  mankind 
was  to  be  happy,  the  golden  age  to  return  from  hea- 
ven, and  fraud  and  violence  to  be  no  more.  In  thi-. 
celebrated  poem,  the  author  with  great  delicacy  at  the 
fame  time  pays  his  court  to  both  the  chiefs,  to  his  pa- 
tron Pollio,  to  O&avia,  and  to  the  unborn  infant.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Pollio  by  name,  who  was  at  that  time 
conful,  and  therefore  we  are  lure  of  the  date  of  this 
eclogue,  as  it  is  known  that  he  enjoyed  that  high  office 
in  714.  In  715,  Pollio  was  fent  againil  the  Parthini> 
a  people  of  lllyricuni ;  and  during  this  expedition,  Vir- 
gil addreifed  to  him  a  beautiful  eclogue,  called  ;;  Phar- 
*'  maceutria."  His  tenth  and  laft  eclogue  is  addreiTed  to 

o 

Gallus.     Thefe  were  our   poet's  rirft  productions ;    and  gee  GAL 
we  have  been  the  more  circumflantial  in   our  account   of  ^tf  s. 
fome  of  them,  as  many  particulars  of  his  life  are  intimately 
connected  with  them. 

Being  in  his  34th  year,  he  retired  to  Naples ;  and  laid 
the  plan  of  his  inimitable  "  Georgics,"  which  he  under- 
took at  the  entreaties  of  Maecenas,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
them  ;  not  to  rival  and  excell  Heliod,  as  he  had  lately 
done  Theocritus,  but  on  a  noble  political  motive,  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Great  was  the 
defolation  occasioned  by  the  cival  wars :  Italy  was  almoft 
depopulated:  the  lands  were  uncultivated  and  unilocked: 
a  famine  and  infarrection  enfued :  and  Auguilus  him- 
felf  hardly  efcaped  being  ftoned  by  the  people,  who  at- 
tributed this  calamity  to  ambition.  His  wife  aad  able 

J 

rninifter  therefore  refolved,  if  pollible,  to  revive  the  de- 
cayed fpirit  of  hufbandry,  to  introduce  a  tafte  for  agri- 
culture, even  among  the  great ;  and  could  not  think  of  a 
better  method  to  effect  this,  than  to  recommend  it  by  the 
insinuating  charms  of  poetry.  Virgil  fully  anfwered  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  polite  patron  ;  for  the  "  Georgics"  contain 
all  thole  mafterly  beauties,  that  might  be  expected  from 
an  exalted  genius,  whole  judgement  and  imagination  were 

in 
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in  Full  maturity  and  vigour,  and  who  had  leifure  to  give 
laft  polilh  and  perfection  to  his  incomparable  workmanihip- 
They  are  divided  into  four  books ;  and  the  fubjects  of  them 
are  particularly  fpecified  in  the  four  firft  lines  of  the  firft 
book.  Corn  and  ploughing  are  the  fubjcct  of  the  rirft  book, 
vines  of  the  fecond,  cattle  of  the  third,  and  bees  of  the 
fourth. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  his   45th  year,    when 

he  began  to  write  the  "^Eneid;"  the   deiign  of  which  is 

thus    explained  by  an    able    mailer  in  claftical  literature. 

Spencc's       Auo;uihis  being  freed  from  his  rival  Antony,  the  rovern- 

Polymetis,  r     ,         £  U          i      11       •        i  • 

Dialog,  ill.   nicnt  or  the    Roman  empire  was  to  be  wholly  in   him  ; 

P.  jS.  and  though  he  chofe  to  be  called  their  father,  he  was,  in 
every  thing  but  the  name,  their  king.  But  the  monar- 
chical from  of  government  muft  naturally  difpleafe  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  therefore  Virgil,  like  a  good  courtier,  feems 
to  have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  reconcile  them  to 
it.  He  takes  advantage  of  their  religious  turn,  and  of 
fome  old  prophecies  that  muft  have  been  very  flattering 
to  the  Roman  people,  as  promifmg  them  the  empire  of  the 
whole  world.  He  weaves  thefe  in  with  the  moil  probable 
account  of  .their  origin,  that  of  their  being  defccnded  from 
the  Trojans.  He  fhews,  that  ./Eneas  was  called  into 
their  country  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  gods,  that  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  kings  from  him  to 
Romulus,  that  Julius  Csefar  was  of  this  royal  race,  and 
that  Ausrrftus  was  his  fole  heir.  The  refult  of  all  which 

O 

was,  that  the  promifes,  made   to    the    Roman  people   in 
and  through  this  race,  terminating  in  Auguftus,  the  Ro- 
mans, if  they  would  obey  the   gods,  and   be   matters   of 
the  world,  were  to  yield  obedience  to  the  new  eftablim- 
ment  under  that  prince.     The  poem  therefore  may  very 
well  be  confidered  as   a  political  work :  Pope  ufed  to  fay, 
v/artorA     ««  jt  was   evidently  as    much  a   party-piece,    as  Abfalom 
toV^Geo!   "  and  Acliitophel :"  and  iffo,  Virgil  was  not  highly  en- 
Lyttchon.    couraged  by  Auguflus  and  Maecenas  for  nothing.     The 
truth  is,  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  new  ufurpation  of  the 
ilate ;   and  all  that  can  be  offered  in  his  vindication,  which 
however  feems   enough,  is,  that  the  Roman  government 
could  no   longer  be  kept  from  failing  into  a  {Ingle  hand, 
and    that  the  ufurper  he  wrote  for  was  as    good  a   one 
as    they  could    have.     But,  whatever  may  be  laid  of  his 
motives  for  writing  it,  the  poem    has   in   ail   ages    been 
highly  applauded.     Auguftus  was  eager  to    perufe    it  be- 
fore it  was  iinilhed  ;  and  entreated  him  by  letters  to  com- 
municate 
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it.     Macrobins  has  prefervcd  to  ITS  part  of  one 


of  Virgil's  anfwers  to  the  Enlperor,  in  which  the  poet  l  "  ** 
•  cufes  himfelf  ;  who  however  at  length  complied,  and 
read  himfeif  the  fixtll  book  to  the  Emperor,  when  Oc- 
tavia,  who  had  juft  loft  her  foil  M~rccllus,  the  darling 
of  Rome,  aiid  adopted  foil  cf  Auguftus,  made  one  of 
the  audience.  Virgil  had  artfully  mferted  that  beautiful 
lamentation  for  the  death  of  young  Marcelhis,  begin- 
ning with  —  "  O  nate,  ingentem  lucltum  ne  quaere  tuo- 
*'  rvfm"  —  b'ut  fupprefled  his  name  till  he  came  to  the 
line—  "  Tu  Marceilus  eris  :"  upon  hearing  which  Ofta- 
-via  could  bear  no  more,  but  fainted  away,  overcome 
v:ith  furprize  and  ibrrow.  When  fhe  recovered,  me 
made  the  poet  a  preterit  of  ten  fefterces  for  every 
line,  which  amounted  In  the  whole  to  above  2000  1. 

The  "  /Eneid"    being    brought  to  a   coriclufiori,  but 
hot  to   the  perfection   our   author   intended    to    give  it, 
he  refolved  to  travel  into  Greece,  to  correct  and  poiifh  it 
at  leifure.     It  was  probably  on  this  occafion,  that  Horace 
addrcfied    that    affectionate   ode    to    him',   *'  Tic  te  Divis 
*'  potens   Cypri,"  &c.      Augiiftu's,    feturning   victorious 
from  the  Eail,  met  \vitb:  Virgil,  at  Athens,  who  thought 
himielf  obliged  to  attend  fhe   Emperor  to  Italy:  but   tlte 
poet  was  fuddeiily   ielzed  with  a  f?.tal   diilemper,  \vhich, 
being  increafed  by  the  agitation  of  the  veiTel,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  as  foon  as  he  landed  at  Brundifium.     He  died, 
Sept.  the  22d,   iri  his  52d  year.     He  had   ordered    in  his 
will,     that    the  "/Eneid"  fh'ould  be   burnt   as  an  unfi-  Piinil  K;*^ 
•  ni  filed  poem;    bn't   Auguftus   forbade    it,'    and     had    it  ^ar-  Llb-  7» 
delivered  to   Varius  and  Tucca,1  with  the  {ln<Sh*lt  charge  c 
to  make   no   additions,    but  only  to  publifh  it  correct- 
ly.      He   died   with  fuch    irefdinefs  and  tranquillity,    as 
to  be  able  to  diclate   his  own  epitaph  in  the  following 
words  : 

**  Mantua  me  geriuit,  Calabri  rapiiere,  tenet  nunc 

*{  Parthenope  :  cecini  Pafcua,  Ru'ra,  Duces." 
His  bones  were  carried  to  Naples,  according  to  his  earned: 
requeft  ;  and  a  monument  v/as  erefted  at  a  irnali  -dillance 
from  the  citT.  He  was  of  a  fwarth.y  cqmplexioil,  tall,  of  a 
fickly  conllitutiori,  afflifled  vv?iv'n  frequent  head-aclis  and 
fpittings  of  blood,  very  temperate,  fober,  and  challe, 
whatever  mav  have  been  funnifed  to  the  contrary.  That 
lie  wrote  in  his  youth  fome  i&fcivious  verfes,  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  fmce  the  younger  Pliny,  who  had  done  the  fame, 
juftines  him  fell*  by  his  example:  and,  in  his  Bucolics,  he 
VOL.  XII,  A  a  relate* 
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relates  very  criminal  pallions  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  he  was  tainted  with  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  delivered  down  to  us  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples  gave  him  the  name  of  Parthenias,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  his  words  and  manners.  He  was 
fo  very  bafhful,  that  he  frequently  ran  into  the  mops,  to 
prevent  being  gazed  at  in  the  ilreets ;  yet  fo  honoured  by 
the  Roman  people,  that  once  coming  into  the  theatre,  the 
<3e  whole  audience  rofe,  out  of  refped  to  him.  He  was  of  a 
Oratonbus,  thoughtful  and  melancholy  temper,  fpoke  little,  loved  re- 
Tac-tu«=W  *  tirement  aRd  contemplation.  His  fortune  was  not  only 
eaiy,  but  affluent :  he  had  a  delightful  villa  in  Sicily,  and 
a  tine  houfe  and  wcli-furnimed  library  near  Maecenas's 
gardens  on  the  Efquiline  Hill  at  Rome.  He  revifed  his 
veries  with  prodigious  feverity,  and  uled  to  compare  him- 
felf  to  a  ihe-bear,  which  licks  her  cubs  into  Ihape.  He  was 
fo  benevolent  and  inofFenfive,  that  moil  of  his  contem- 
porary poets,  though  they  envied  each  other,  agreed  in. 
loving  and  ellceming  him  ;  which,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  com- 
mands my  admiration  of  him  more  than  all  he  wrote. 
Among  Caligula's  follies,  we  may  undoubtedly  reckon  his 
contempt  and  hatred  of  Virgil;  who,  he  had  the  confidence 
to  fay,  had  neither  wit  nor  learning,  and  whofe  writings 
and  effigy  he  endeavoured  to  remove  out  of  all  libraries, 
The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  judged  quite  otherwife : 
he  called  him  the  Plato  of  the  poets,  and  placed  his  piclure 
with  that  of  Cicero  in  the  temple,  in  which  he  had  placed 
Achilles  and  other  great  men.  So  did  Silius  Italicus  the 
poet,  when  he  kept  Virgil's  birth-day,  as  Pliny  relates, 
with  greater  iblemnity  than  his  own ;  and  fo  did  our  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  did  "  not  wonder  that  the  famous 
*d  .Dr.  Harvey,  when  he  was  reading  Virgil,  mould  fome- 
*'  times  throw  him  down  upon  the  table,  and  fay,  *  He 
*'  had  a  devil."  With  regard  to  the  chara&eriftical  differ- 
ence between  Virgil  and  Homer,  fo  much  difputed,  it  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the  former  excelled  all  man- 
kind in  judgement,  and  the  latter  in  invention.  "  Me- 
"  thinks  the  two  poets,"  fays  Mr.  Pope,  "  refemble  the 
41  heroes  they  celebrate.  Homer,  boundlefs  and  irreiiilible 
*4  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and  mines  more  and 
"  more,  as  the  tumult  increafes  :  Virgil,  calmly  daring  like 
4<  iEneas,  appears  undiiturbed  in  the  midil  of  the  aclion, 
*' difpofes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranquillity. 
**  Or,  when  we  look  on  their  machines,  Homer  feems 
*4  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  making  Olympus, 
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fcattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens :  Virgil, 
like  the  fame  power  in  his  benevolence,  counfelling 
"  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly 
"  ordering  his  whole  creation." 

The  genuine  and  undifputed  works  of  this  poet  are  ten 
"  Eclogues,  or  Bucolics,"  four  books  of  "  Georgics,"  and 
the  "^Eneid"  in  twelve  books.  The  "Culex,"the  "Ceiris," 
and  fome  fmaller  pieces,  called  "  Cataiedta,"  are  fubjoined 
to  fome  editions  of  his  works ;  particularly  to  that  of 
Mafvicius,  with  the  notes  of  Servius,  at  Lewarden  1717,  in 
2  vols.  4to  :  which  is  perhaps  the  belt  edition  of  Virgil, 
although  that  of  Burrnan  at  Amflerdam,  1746,  in  4  vols. 
4to,  bears  an  higher  price.  There  are  befides  thefe  feveral 
good  ones;  as  the  "  Elzevir  in  1636,"  lamo;  "  De  la 
"  Cerda's  in  1642,"  folio;  that  "  in  Ufuin  Delphini  a 
4t  Ru^o,  1675,"  4to ;  and  the  "Variorum  edition  atLeyden 
"  1680,"  3  vols.  8vo.  The  verfions  of,  and  commentaries 
upon,  his  \vorks  are  innumerable.  Thofe  into  our  own 
language  by  Ogilby,  Dryden,  and  Trapp,  are  well  known : 
but  Mr.  Warton's  edition  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  referred 
to  above,  is  preferable  to  any  of  thefe,  not  on  account  of 
the  tranflation  only,  but  becaufe  the  Latin  text  is  correctly 
printed  with  it.  The  "  Bucolics"  and  "  Georgics"  have 
alfo  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  ProfefTor 
of  Botany  in  Cambridge,  with  an  Englifh  verfion  in  profe, 
and  with  ufeful  and  curious  notes. 

VITRUVTUS  (MARCUS  VITRUVIUS  POLLIO), 
a  great  and  famous  architect  of  antiquity ;  of  whom 
however  nothing  is  known,  but  what  is  to  be  collected 
from  his  ten  books  "  de  Architecture, "  ftill  extant.  From 
the  preface  to  the  fixth  book,  we  learn,  that  he  was  care- 
fully educated  by  his  parents,  and  inftructed  in  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  and  fciences ;  which  he  fpeaks  of  with  great 
gratitude,  laying  it  down  as  certain,  that  no  man  can  be  a 
compleat  Architect,  without  fome  knowledge  and  fkill  in 
every  one  of  them.  In  the  preface  to  the  firft  he  informs 
us,  that  he  was  known  to  Julius  C^efar:  afterwards  recom- 
mended by  Odtavia  to  her  brother  Auguflus  Casfar ;  and 
that  he  was  fo  favoured  and  provided  for  by  this  Emperor, 
as  to  be  out  of  all  fear  of  poverty  as  long  as  he  lived  :  ut 
ad  cxitum  vlttf  non  babcret  impise  timorem*  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  he  was  born  either  at  Rome  or  Verona :  but  it  is  not 
known  which.  His  books  of  Architecture  are  addreffed  to 
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•Auguilcs  Cojfar,  and  not  only  fhew  conlummate  fkill  i-t 

that  particular  fciencc,  but  alfo  very  uncommon  genius  and 

natural  abilities.     The  ftylc,   in  which  they  are  written,  is 

not  equal  to  that  of  the  Auguftan  age,   but  favors  lome- 

fhin:.;   Imiii    and   pK          i,    as  the  critics   have  obfervcd. 

Cardan,  in  his  i6th  book  *'  de  fubtilitate,"  ranks  Vitr-vius 

with  eleveii  others,  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have  excelled  all 

men  in  the  force  of  genius  and  invention  ;   and  would  not 

have  fcrupled  to  have  given  him  the  full  place,   if  it  could 

be  imagined  that  he  had  delivered  nothing   but  his  own 

dilcoveries.     His  twelve,  for  the  reader  may  be  curious  to 

know  their  names,  are  Archimedes,  Ariftbteles,  Euclides, 

Scotus,   Joannes  SuifTet  furhamed  the  Calculator,   Apollo- 

nius  Perga?us,  Archytas  of  Tarentnm,  Mahomet  Ibri  Mofes 

the  Inventor  of  Algebra,  Achindus,  Hebcf  of  Spain,  Galen, 

and  Vitruvius. 

The    Architecture    of    Vitruvius    has    been    frquently 

printed  ;  but  the  bell  edition  is  that  with  the  following 

ntle:  lt  M.  Vitruvii  Pollionis  de  Architeclura  libri  deceiri. 

*'  Cuili  notis;  cafdgationibus,  &:  obfervatidnibiis  Gulielnii 

c<  Philandri  integris;  Danielis  Bafbari  excBrptis ;  &:  Claudii 

"  Salmaiii  palfim  infertis.     Praemittuntur  elenicnta  Archi- 

"  te6tur,r;     collefta    ab    illuilri   viro    Henrico    Wottono 

"  Equite  Ariglo.     Accedunt  Lexicon  Vitruvianuili   Ber- 

6i  nardini  Baldi  Urbinatis  Guaftell^e  Abbatis ;  &  ejufclerii 

"  Scamilli    Impares    Vitruviani.      De   Piftura  libri    trC's 

<(  abfolutiiihni  Leonis  Baptiilas  de  Albertis.     De  Sculptura 

<;  excerpta  roaxlme  animadvertenda  ex  Dialogo  Pomponii 

*'  Gaurici  Neapolil&ni.     Ludovici  Demontiofii  commen- 

"  tarius  de   Scuipttint  &  Pi£lura.     Cum'   variis  indicibus 

6'  copiofimmis.      Omnia   in  unum   colle£ta,    digefta,    & 

"  illuilrata,  a  Joanne  de  Laet  Antwerpiano.    AmftelodamI, 

"  apud  Ludovicum  Elzevirium,  anno  MDCXLIX." 

Claude  Perrriult,  the  famous  French  Architect,  at  the 

command   of  the   Minifler  Colbert,     made    an   excellent 

PER-          French  tranilation  of  this  work  of  Vitruvius,    and  adde^ 

ClaudZ*      notes  and  figures.     The  firft  edition  was  publiflied  at  Pans 

in  1673  ;  the  fecond,  reviewed,  corrected,  and  augmented, 

at  the  fame  place  in  1604  :  both  in  folio. 

T%  T~»  * 

Bill.  EC-  VIVES  (JO'AWNES  Luuovicus),  a  very  ingenious 
clef.  Ant.  and  learned  man,  was  born  at  Valentia  or  Valenza  in 
16  Cent.  Spain,  in  1402.  He  learned  grammar  and  claflical  learn- 

Wood  s         .  J     •.   7  .'  •  -rk      •  n      j 

Ath«n.  Ox.  mS  m  nis  own  country  ;  and  went  to  Paris  to  itudy  :0gic 
and  philofophy.     But  Paris  was  the  very  worft  place  he 
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could  at  that  time  have  gone  to ;  for  there  the  {Indents  were  Memoires, 
wholly  bent  upon  the  method  of  the  Schoolmen,  which          om> 
coniifled  in  learning  a  great  number  of  barbarous  and  un- 
meaning  terms,    and  in  difputing  upon  them    for   ever. 
^Vith  thefe  fophiftical  and  vain  bablings  he  was  presently 
difgufbed  ;  and  going  from  Paris  to  Louvain,  he  there  in 
1519  published  a  bock  againft  them,  intituled  "Contra 
*'  Pfeudo-Qiaiefticos."      At  Louvain   he  applied  himfelf   . 
intireiy  to.  :h ••  Bolljes  Leftrcs,   and  became  very   coniuin- 
mate  therein.     His  reputation  was  fuch,  that  he  was  cholen 
to  be  Preceptor  to  Wiiiiam  de  Croy,  afterwards  Archbiinop 
of  Toledo,  and  Cardinal,   who  died  in  1521:     ]itty  1517, 
he  was  made,  though  then  at   Louvain,  one  of  the  firft 
feilo.vs  of  Corpus  Ca/iib  College  in  Oxford  bv  the  founder 
thereof;  his  tame  being  fpread  over  England,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  great  parts  and  learning,   as  for  the.  peculiar 
iv  ^ec\  and  favour  with  which  Queen     atherine  of  Spain 
honoured  him..     In  1522,  he  dedicated  his  "  Commentary 
"  vuon   Si.   Anguitin  de  Civitate  Dei"    to,  Henry  VIII; 
which   was    fo   acceptable   to.   that   Prince,    that  Cardinal 
Woifeyb/his  order  invited  him  qver  to  England.     He 
came  in  1523,   and  was  employed  to  teach  the  Princefs 
Mary  polite  literature  and  the  Latin  tongue  :  it  was  for 
her   ufe,    that   he   wrqte   "-  De   Ratione  itudii  puerilis," 
which  he  addreffed  to  his  patronefs  Queen  Catherine  in 
1523  :  as  he  did  the  fame  year  '*  De  inilitutione  fceminas 
44  Chriftianae,"  written  by  her  command.     During  his.  ftay 
in  England,  he  redded  a  good  deal  at  Oxford  ;  where  he 
was  admitted  Doc~lor  of  Law,  and  read  lectures  in  that  and 
the    Be}les    Lettres.       King    Henry    conceived    fuch    an 
eiteem  for  him,  that  he  accompanied  his  Queen  to  Qx-  ' 
ford,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  lectures  which  he  read 
to   the  Princefs   Mary,    who   refided  there :    nevertheleis, 
when  Vives  afterwards  prefumed  to  fpeak  and  write  againft 
the  divorce  of  Catherine,   Henry  changed  his  countenance 
towards  him,  and  even  confined  him  iix  months  in  prifon. 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  refided  at  Bruges ;  where  he  married,  and  taught 

the  Belles  Lettres  as  Ions;  as  he  lived.      The  year  of  his 

~  * 

death  is  difputed  ;  but  aii  feem  agreed,  that  he  died  fome- 
where  between  forty  and  rifty. 

Vives  was  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  his  age  ;  and 
fome  have  affected  to  make  him,  Budaeus,  and  Erafmus, 
the  Triumvirs  as  it  were  in  the  then  Republic  of  Letters. 
They  afcribe.d  to  each  thofe  peculiar  qualities  in  which 
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they  fuppofcd  him  to  exceed  the  other;  as,  wit  to  Budaeus, 
eloquence  to  Erafmus,  judgement  to  Vives,  and  learning 
to  them  all.  But  Du  Pin  does  not  approve  this  divifion 
and  adjuiiment  of  things  :  Erafmus,  he  fays,  was  doubtlefs 
a  man  of  finer  wit,  more  extenfive  learning,  and  of  a  more 
folid  judgement,  than  Vives  ;  Budaius  had  more  fkill  in 
the  languages  and  in  profane  learning,  than  either  of  them; 
and  Vives  excelled  in  grammar,  in  rhetoric,  and  in 
logic.  But  however  Du  Pin  may  feem  to  degrade  Vives" 
upon  the  comparifon  with  Erafmus  and  Budceas,  yet  he  has 
not  been  backward  in  doing  juitice  to  his  merit.  "  Vives, 
fays  he,  "  was'not  only  excellent  in  polite  letters,  a  judi- 
*'  cious  critic,  and  an  eminent  philofopher;  but  he  applied 
ic  himfelf  alfo  to  divinity,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  it.  If  the 
"  Critics  admire  his  books  *  de  cauiis  coruptarum  artium,' 
"  and  *  de  tradendis  difciplinis,'  on  account  of  the  profane 
*4  learning  that  appears  in  them,  and  the  folidity  of  his 
*'  judgement  in  thofe  matters;  the  Divines  ought  no  lefs 
*"'  to  efteem  his  books  '  de  Veritate  Fidei  Chriilinn;?,'  and 
<c  his  Commentary  upon  St.  Augufline  '  de  Civitate  Dei/ 
"  in  which  he  ihews,  that  he  underilood  his  religion 
"  thoroughly." 

His  writings  were  printed,  in  2  vols.  folio,  at  Baiil, 
1555  :  his  Commentary  upon  St.  Auflin  is  not  included, 
but  has  been  pubiifhed  feparately,  though  never  well.  It 
is  perhaps  at  prefent  the  moil  ufeful  of  his  works :  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  facred  and  profane  learning  in  it ;  and 
Scaliger  certainly  judged  too  feverely  of  it,  but  it  was  his 
way,  when  he  iaid,  that  "  it  might  well  enough  pafs  for 
Scaligerana  «  an  excellent  work  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  that 
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Bayk'sDlc-      V  I  V  I  A  N  I  (VINCENTIO),  a  great  Mathematician  of 
tionary.    ^  Jtaly,  wras  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  1621, 
'  n  and  was  inftrucled  by  the  illuftrious  Galileo.     The  firfl 

i,  work  which  he  undertook  was  his  Divination  upon  Ari- 
ileus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Euclid,  and  author  of 
£ve  books  of  Problems  4t  de  locis  folidis  ;"  the  bare  propo- 
fitions  of  which  wTere  collefted  by  Pappus,  but  the  books 

f  f*    •  * 

bc'ences»  are  entirely  loft.     He  broke  this  work  off  before  it  was 

^."^nl  IT 

1704.  finimed,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  another  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  that  was,  to  reftore  the  fifth  book  of  Appollonius's 
"  Conic  Sections."  While  he  was  engaged  in  this,  the 
famous  Borelli  found,  in  the  library  of  the  Great  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  an  Arabic  manufcript,  with  a  Latin  infcription, 

which 
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\vhich  imported,  that  it  contained  the  eight  books  of  Apol- 
lonius's  '*  Conic  Sections  :"  the  eighth  however  of  which 
was  found  to  be  wanting  in  it.     He  carried  this  manufcript 
to  Rome^  in  order  to  translate  it,  with  the  aiTiftance  of  a 
famous  profeflbr  of  the  Oriental  languages.     Viviani,  very 
unwilling  to  lole  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  procured  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  did  not  underfland  the  Arabic  language, 
and  knew  nothing  of  that  manufcript;    and  would  not 
even  fuffer  Borelli  to  lend  him  an  account  of  any  thing  re- 
lating to  it.     At  lail  he  finifhed  his  kook.,  and  publilhed 
it   in    1659,    folio,    with   this    title,     "  De  Maximis   £c 
'*  Minimis  Geometrica  Divinatio  in  qulntum  Conicorum 
*'  Apollonii  Pergsei."     He  found  that  he  had  more  than- 
divined ;  for  that  he  was  fuperior  to  Apollonius  himfelf, 
He  was  obliged  to  interrupt  his  ftu<iies  for  the  fervice  of 
his  prince  in  an  affair  of  great  importance  :  it  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Caffini  and 
he  \vere  employed  fome  time  ;  but  nothing  was  entirely- 
executed.     He  was  rewarded  with  a  penlion  by  die  king  of 
France  ;  and  he  refolved  upon  this  to  finilh  his  di-yination 
upon  Ariileus,  with  a  view  to  dedicate  it  to  that  monarch. 
He  was  honoured  by  Ferdinand  IT,  Great  Duke  of  Tufr- 
cany,  with  the  title  of  firft  mathematician  to  his  higknefs; 
a  title  the  more  glorious,  as  Galileo  had  borne  it.     He  re- 
folved three  problems  in  geometry  ;  which  had  been  pro- 
pofed  to  all  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  ;  and  dedicated 
that  work  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Chapekin,  u-g-der  the  title 
of  "  Enodatio  Probiematum,   &c."     He  propofed  himfelf 
the  problem  of  the  fquarable  arch,   which  Mr.  Leibnitz 
and  the  Marquis  de  1'Hofpital  gave  the  Iblution  of  by  the 
Calculus  Differentials..     In    1669,    he  was   chofeii    to  fill 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  a  place  among  the  eight 
foreign  affociates.     This  new  favour  reanimated  his  zeal ; 
and  he  publifhed  three  books  of  his  divination  upon  Ariitens 
at  Florence  in  1701,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  of 
France.     It  is  a  folio  of  128  pages,  intituled,   "  De  locis 
"  folidis  fecunda  Divinatio  Geometrica  in  quinque  libros 
"  injuria  temporurn  amiilbs  Arrftsei  l^nioris  Geometrae." 
This  was  a  fecond  edition  enlarged  :  the  £rit  was  printe4 
at  Florence  in  1673, 

He  died  in  1703,  aged  8 j.  He  laid  out  the  fortune, 
which  he  had  raifed  by  the  bounties  of  his  Prince,  in 
building  a  magnificent  houfe  at  Florence ;  in  which  he 
fplaced  a  buft  of  Galileo,  with  fever^l  infcriptions  in  hor 
nour  of  that  great  man.  His  opinions 3  with  regard  to  reli- 
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gion,  were  very  erroneous  and  ftrangc  :  for,  as  he  owned 

Monconys,  to  Mr.  Moneuiiys,   he  believed  the  neceiiity  of  all  things, 

Jc'  the  nullity  of  evil,  and  the  participation  of  the  univerial 
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i3o.adan.   loul.     l>ut  it  is  remarkable,  that  fiich  fort  of  faith  as  this 
if>;6.Lyons  has  prevailed  among  the  better  fort  of  the  modern.  Italians, 
fiiicc  the  revival  of  Platonifm  there  in  the  fifth  century. 

VOETTUS  (GisBERT-),  a  German  divine,  was  born, 
at  Heuiden.  in  1589;  and,  after  exerciiing  the  miniilry  in 
his  own  country,  quitted  his  ilation,  to  follow  armies 
and  inftruft  fcldiers.  In  1634,  he  was  chofen  at  Utrecht 
profeflbr  of  divinity  and  the  Oriental  languages  ;  and 
maintained  this  fituation,  exercifing  fome  part  of  tho  time 
the  functions  of  a  miniiler,  till  1677,  when  he  died  at  the 
age  of  87.  He  was  the  declared  enemy  of  Defcartcs  and 
his  Philofophy,  even  to  fanaticifm.  He  accufed  him  of 
Atheifm,  in  feveral  pieces  he  wrote  again!!  him-;  and  the 
Magiflrates  of  Utrecht  were  weak  cmough  to  countenance 
him  fo  far,  as  to  condemn  the  Apojogetkal  Letters  of  this 
philofcplier.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which 
are  not  now  worth  recording.  His  followers  have  been 
called  Voetians,  and  have  always  been  the  greateit  adyer- 
fajies  of  the  Cocceians. 

VOITURE  (VINCENT),  a  rnoft  polite  and  elegant 
French  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  wine-merchant,  and  born 
at  Amiens  in  1598.     His  fine  parts  and  delicate  taile  for 
the  Belles  Lettres  made  him  very   iiluilrious   in  an    age 
which  barbarifm  and  ignorance  yet  hung  over,  and  eaiily 
introduced  him  to  the  great  and  polite  world.     He  was  the 
firlt  in  France,  diftinguiihed  for  wrhat  is  called  a  bel  efprit ; 
and,  though  this  is  all  the  merit  of  his  writings,   yet  this 
merit  was  then  great,  not  only  becaiife  it  was  very  uncom- 
mon, but  efpecially  ufeful  in  contributing  to  banifh  an  un- 
cultivated and  Gothic  taile,  which  then  prevailed  among 
the  Literati  of  all  orders.     His  great  reputation  opened  his 
way  to  court,  and  procured  him  peniions  and  honourable 
employs,    He  was  fent  to  Spain  about  fome  affairs,  whence 
out  of  curiofity  he  pafFed  over  to  Africa  :  he  was  mightily 
careffed  at  Madrid,  where  he  compofed  verfcs  in  fuch  pure 
and  natural  Spanifli  that  every  body  afcribed  them  to  Lopez 
de  Vega.     He  made  two  journeys  to  Rome,  where  in  1638 
lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Humorills  ; 
as  he  had  been  of  the  French  academy  in  1634.     He  was 
the  perfon  employed  to  carry  the  news   of  the  birth   of 
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Lewis  XIV.  to  Florence;  and  had  a  place  in  the  houfhold 
of  that  Monarch.     He  had  feveral  confiderable  pennons 
from  the  court ;    but  the  love  of  play  kept  him  from  being 
•^ich.     He   died  in   1648.     He    wrote   verfes    in  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Italian  ;  and  there  are  fome  very  fine  lines 
written  by  him,  but  they  are  but  few.     His  Letters  make 
.the  bulk  "of  his  works  ;  and  have  been  often  printed  in 
2  vols.  folio,  121110.     They  are  elegant,   polite,  and  eafy  ; 
but,    like  the  genius   of  the  writer,    without  nerves    or 
ilreiigth.     Boileau  praifes  Voiture  exceffively ;  and  doubt- 
lefs,  confidered  as  a  polifher  and  refiner  in  a  barbarous  age, 
was  a  writer  to  be  valued ;  yet  every  one,  who  does  not 
make  the  whole  merit  of  a  writer  to  confrft  in  fine  turns 
and    harmonious    periods,    will    readily  fubfcribe   to   the 
following  criticiiin  of  Voltaire  :  "  Voiture  gave  fome  idea,"  Sicde  <3r 
fays  he,  <c  of  the  fuperficial  graces  of  that  epiiloiary  ftyie,  ^^ 
"  which  is  by  no  means  the  belt,  becaufe  it  aims  at  110- 
tl  thing  higher  than  pleafantry  and  amufemcnt.     His  two 
"  volumes  of  Letters  are  the  mere  paftime  of  a  wanton 
V'  imagination,  in  which  we  meet  not  with  one  that  is  in- 
c'  ftruftive,  not  one  that  flows  from  the  heart,  that  paints 
'*  the  manners  of  the  times,  or  the  characters  of  men:  they 
si  are  rather  an  abufe,  than  an  exercife  of  wit." 

V  O  L  K  O  F  (FEODOR),  the  Garrick  of  Rufiia,  whofe  Coxe's 
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talents  for  the  uage  were  as  great  as  thoie  ot  Sumorokof  for  : 
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dramatick.  compoiition,  was  a  tradeiman  s  Ion  at  Yaroilar.  fia?  Voi.  II. 
This  furprifing  genius,    who  was  born  in   1729,   having  p- 201. 
diicovered    very  early  proofs  of  great  abilities,    was  fent 
for  his  education  to  Moico\y,  where  he  learnt  the  German 
tongue,   mufick,  and  drawing.     His  father  dying,  and  his 
mother  marry ii;g  a  fecond  hufband,  who  had  eftablimed  a 
manufacture  of  falt-petre  and  fulphur,  he  applied  hirnfelf 
to  that  trade  ;  and  going  upon  the  bufinefs  of  his  father- 
in-law  to  Peterfburgh  about  1741,   his  natural  inclination 
for  the  ftage  led  him  to  frequent  the  German  plays,  and 
to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  fome  of  the  actors. 
Upon  his  return  to  Yaroflaf,  he  coiiftructed  a  ftage  in  a 
large  apartment  at  his  father-in-law's  houfe  ;  painted  the 
Icenes  himfelf ;  and,  with  the  aiiiftance  of  his.  four  brothers, 
acted  feveral  times  before  a  large  affembly.    Their  fn ft  peiv 
formances  were  the  fcriptural   hiftories  comppfed  by  the 
archbjlhop  of  Roilof;  theie  were  fuccteded  by  the  tragedies 
of   Lpmonozof  and   Sumorokof,  ^nd   ibnictimes    fatirical 
farces  cf  their  own  compofitjon  againft  the  inhabitants  ot 
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Yaroflaf.     As  the  Jrpe&ators  were  admitted  gratis  at  every 
reprefentation.   his  fathcr-in-kw  objected  to  the  expence. 
Accordingly  Volkof  conftrucled  in  1750,    after  his  own 
plan,  a  large  theatre,  partly  by  fubfcription,  and  partly  at  his 
own  rifk:  having  ftrjjplied  it  with  fcenes  which  he  painted 
himfelf,    and  drefTes    which    lie  alTiiled    in  making;    and 
having  procured  an  additional  number  of  actors,  whom  he 
regularly  inftructed,  he  and  his  troop  performed  with  great 
applaufe  before  crouded  audiences,  who  cheerfully  paid  for 
their  admilTion.    In  175 2,  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  informed 
of  their  fnccefs,    fummoned   them   to  Peteriburg,    where 
they  reprefented  in  the  theatre  of  the  court  the  tragedies  of 
Sumorokof.     In  order  to  form  the  new  troop  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection,  the  four  principal  actors  were  placed 
in  the  feminary  of  the  cadets,  where  they  remained  four 
years.     At  the  conclusion  of  that  period  a  regular  Ruliian 
theatre  was  eftablifhed  at  the  court,  three  attrjifes  were  ad- 
mitted,   Sumorokof  was   appointed  director,    and   loool. 
was  allowed  for  the  actors.     Beiide  this  faiary,   they  were 
permitted  to  perform  once  a  week  to  the  publick,  and  the 
admillion-moiiey  was  diftributed  among  them  without  de- 
duction, as  the  lights,  mufick,  and  dreffes,  were  provided 
at  the  expence  of  the  emprefs. 

The  chief  performances  were  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
of  Sumorokof,  and  tranflations  from  Moliere  and  other 
French  writers.  The  company  continued  to  nourifh 
under  the  patronage  of  Catherine  II.  ;  and  the  falaries  of 
the  afters  were  gradually  increafed  to  2200!.  per  annum. 
Volkof  and  his  brother  were  ennobled,  and  received  from 
their  Imperial  miflrefs  eftates  in  land  :  he  performed,  for 
the  laft  time,  at  Mofcow,  in  the  tragedy  of  Zemira,  a  fhort 
time  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1763,  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  age.  He  equally  excelled  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  ;  and  his  principal  merit  conrilted  in  characters  of 
madnefs.  He  was  tolerably  verfed  in  murick,  and  was  no 
indifferent  poet. 

His  friend  Sumorokof  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  perfon  who  had  done  ample  juitice  to  his 
dramatick  compolitions.  "  Melpomene,  unite  thy  tears 
with  mine. — Lament,  and  tear  thy  locks. — My  friend  is 
dead. — Adieu,  my  friend — forrow  penetrates  and  diffolves 
my  foul. — The  fource  of  Hippocrene  is  frozen. ---O 
Rufna  !  you  pofTerTed  a  fecond  Racine  !  but  the  new 
"  theatre  is  already  tottering  from  its  foundations  ;  and  all 
**  the  labours  of  a  century  are  deftroyed  i  Volkof  is  fe- 
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"  parated  from  the  Mufes  for  ever.— -Tragedy  has  loft  her 
"  bufkin  and  her  poignard.—  Melpomene,  bedew  his  tomb 
"  with  thy  tears." 

The  prophecy,  however,  of  Sumorokof,  which  his  en- 
thufiafm  for  the  theatrical  abilities  of  this  great  actor,  or 
his  affection  for  the  memory  of  his  friend,  led  him  to 
utter,  is  far  from  being  fulfilled.  The  ftage,  though  it  has 
fuffered  a  confiderable  lofs  by  the  death  of  Yolitof,  itill  fub- 
fifts  and  profpers  under  the  aufpices  and  protection  of  her 
prefent  Majeny;  and  from  the  ipecimens  which  Mr.  Coxe 
law  among  the  foundlings  at  Mofcow,  and  in  other  fern i pa- 
ries, there  feems  no  reafonto  apprehend  the  want  of  future 
fupply. 

VORSTIUS  (CONRADE),  a  learned  divine,  was 
born  at  Cologn  in  1569;  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Heidelberg  ;  and,  after  many  other  preferments,  lucceeded 
Arminius  in  the  divinity-chair  at  Leyden  in  1611.  This 
greatly  alarmed  the  Calviriifts,  who  roufed  the  religious 
zeal  of  our  James  1.  and  prevailed  with  him  to  defire  the 
republic  of  Holland  to  drive  cut  fuch  an  heretic.  He 
feemed  to  be  more  warmly  interefted  in  driving  this  profef- 
for  out  of  his  chair,  than  in  fixing  his  fon-m-law  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia ;  and  caufed  Vorftius's  book  "  de 
"  Deo"  to  be  burnt  at  London  and  the  two  univerfities. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  feveral  herefies  he  had  found 
in  that  work,  and  commanded  his  refident  at  the  Hague  to 
notify  to  the  States,  that  he  greatly  detected  thofe  herefies, 
and  thofe  who  mould  tolerate  them.  The  States  aniwered, 
that,  if  Vorflius  maintained  the  errors  laid  to  his  charge, 
they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  live  among  them.  This, 
anfwer  did  not  appeafe  the  king;  and  he  again  prefled  them 
with  greater  earneftnefs  to  baniili  Vorftius,  though  he 
mould  deny  the  errors  laid  to  his  charge;  but,  if  he  ihould 
own  and  perfift  in  them,  he  was  firmlv  of  opinion,  that 
burning  was  too  mild  a  punifhment  for  him.  He  declared, 
that,  if  they  did  not  ufe  their  utrnoft  endeavours  to  extirpate 
this  riling  herefy,  he  mould  publicly  proteit  againft  fuch 
abominations  ;  in  quality  of  defender  of  the  faith,  mould 
exhort  all  Protcftant  churches  to  join  in  one  general  refolu- 
tion  to  extinguifh  and  fend  to  hell  thele  abominable  newly- 
broached  herefies ;  and,  with  regard  to  himfelf,  would 
forbid  all  his  fubjects  to  frequent  To  peililential  a  place  as 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  To  his  menaces,  he  added  the 
errors  of  his  pen,  and  publiihed  a  book  againft  Voritius  : 
who  replied  in  the  moft  refpcdtful  terms ,  but  at  laft, 
7  through 
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through  the  influence  of  the  kh         dcnulu-s,  wa 
now    rthy  of  the  profcnorfhip,  di         .1  of  hi;,  employment, 
and  ientenced  to  perpntru    banimment  by  the   fynou 
Dort.      He  Jay  cone.  two    vcars,    and  was    often   in 

clanger  of  death  from  the  7e;i!  of  fnrio«r  bigots.  At 
,  .  ever,  !  imd  an  afylum  m  the  dominions  of 
the  d-;ike  of  Ho!:  ;  \vlio  took  the  remains  of  the 
AfminiaiYS  ctndef  his  protection,  and  afhgnrd  them  a  fpot 
of  ground  for  buildin :  a  He  dvcd  at  To:inin"  en  in 
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122,  with  the  ftrbngelt  tokens  of  piety  and  resignation. 

His  body  was  carried  to  Fredericitadt,  the  newly-K.iled  city 
of  the  Armenians,  whcie  he  \vr,.s  buried  with  ronliderable 
Iplendour.  He  \vrotc  many  things  againft  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  well  as  his  own  particular  adverfaries. 

V  O  S  S  I  U  S  (JOHN  GEP.AHDJS),  a  very  learned  and 
excellent  man,  was  born  in  Germany,  at  a  town  in  the 
's    neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg,  in  1577.     His  father,  not 
s,    ilc>  as  fomc  have  ailerted,  was  a  native  of  Ruremqnd;   but, 
upon  embiacing  the  Reformed  reiigion,  left  that  place,  and 
went  into  the  Palatinate,  where  he  iludiecl  divinity,  and  be- 
came a  Miniiler  in  1575.       He   removed  to  Levden  the 
vrjar  after  this  fon  was  born,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  univerfity  there.    He  made  fome  removes  after  that, 
and  fettled  at  length  at  Dort;   where  he  'ouficd.  his  firil 
vrife,    married   a  iecond,    and   died  about  three    months 
i^rcr.     Gerard  John  Voifius  was  only  in  his  eighth  year 
v;hen  he  loft  his  father,  and  the  qrcumftaiices  he  was  left 
in  were  not  fufficient  to  do  juitice  in  an  education  to  luch 
excellent  natural  parts   as  his  :    however,    lie  fupplied   all 
defecls    by   his   afiiduity  and  umvearied  application.      He 
began  his  {Indies  at  Dort,  and  had  Ervcius  Puteanus  for  his 
fchool-fellow  ;  with  whom  he  ever  after  lived  in  the  clofeil 
intimacy  and  frienqfhip.     He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and 
philofophy  here.     In  1595,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  ho 
puriued  thefe  itudies,  joining  Mathematics  to   them,  and 
v;as  made  Mailer  of  Arts  and  Doctor  in  Philoibphy  in 
1598.   Then  he  applied  himfeif  to  Divinity  and  the  Hebre\y. 
ton'srue ;    and   his    father   having   left    him   a   library   well 
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fnrniihed  \vith  books  of  eccleiialtical  hiftory  and  theology, 
he  was  led  betimes  to  be  deeply  verfed  in  tliefe  branches  of 
knowledge.  "i'he  curators  of  the  academy  were  upon, 
the  point  of  chuiiiig  him  Profefibr  of  Phyfic>  when  he  was 
invited  to  be  director  of  the  college  at  Dort ;  which  would 
have  been  thought  a  place  of  too  much  gravity  and  im- 
portance 
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•portance  for  fo  young  a  man,   if  there  had  not  been  fome- 
thinp-  very  refpedable  in  his  character. 

He  married  a  Mi  [lifter's  daughter  of  Dort  in  February 
1602,  who.  <iied  in  1607,  having  brought  him  three 
children.  He  rn?med  a  iecpnd  wife  fix  months  after,  by 
whom  he  had  rive  fons  ana  two  daughters.  This  fertility 
in  Yomus,  which  was  at  the  fame  time  attended  with  a 
wonderful  fertility  in  his  pen,  made  Grotius  fay  with  foine 
pleafaiitry,  that,  lie  did  not  know,  whether  VoiTras  had  a 
better  knack  at  getting  children,  or  writing  books  :  firi- 
leretne  accuratius,  an  gignej  et'felicius  ?  Thefe.  children  were 
educated  with  the  utmoil  care,  fo  that  his  houfe  w?c  called 
the  habitation  of  Apollo  and  the  Mules.  Kb  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  furvive  them  all  except  Ifaac  Voffius  ;  and  one 
of  his  daughters,  a  very  accomplimed  perfon,  caine  to  an 
•untimely  end;  for  having  an  inclination  to  flide,  according 
to  the  cuilom  of  the  country,  upon  the  canals  near  Leyden, 
the  ice  broke  under  her,  and  {he  was  drowned. 

In  1614,  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  him  to  Steinfurt, 
to  be  Divinity-ProfefTor  there  ;  but  the  univerfay  of  Ley- 
den  having  named  him  at  the  fame  time  to  be  Direftdr  cf 
the  theological  college,    which  the  State's  of  Holland  hart 
juft  founded  in.  that  town,  he  thought  it  better  to  accept 
this  latter  employ.     Four  years  after,   he  was  made  pro-- 
feflbr    of    eloquence   and    chronology    in   the    academy  : 
which  was  a  place  more  agreeable  to  his  tafte.     Though 
he  took  all  imaginable  care  to  keep  himfeif  clear  from  the 
difputes  about  grace  and  predefthlation,   which  then  ran 
high  among  the  MinHtetS  of  that  country  ;  yet  his  precau- 
tions did  not  avail,  for  he  was  entangled  in  fpite  of  them. 
He  Iiad  rendered  hinifelf  fufpe&ed  and  obnoxious  to  the 
Gomariils,  who  had  prevailed  in  the  fynod  of  Dort  held 
in  1612,  becaufe  he  had  openly  favoured  the  toleration  or 
the  RemoiiftrantSi  and  becaufe.  in  his  hiilorv  ofthepela^iaii 
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controverfy  printed  in   1618,.  he   had  affirm JG,    that  the 
fentiments  of  St.  Augufcin  i;i:oii  grace  and     rc'd^iiinatioa 


were  not  the  moft  ancient,  and  that  thcie  of  the  Re 
iirants  were  different  from  thole  cf  tb.e  Se:r:i-Peta^ia!is. 
He  did  not  fep?,r?.te  himfeif  from  the  communion  of  the 
Anti-Remonftrants  ;  yet  they  knowing  fall  well,  that  he 
fieither  approved  their  doctrines  nor  their  conduct,  had 
him  turned  out  at  the  lynod  of  Tergpiitjield  in  1620. 
The  year  after,  another  iyncd  was  held  at  Rotterdam  ; 
where  it  was  ordered,  that  he  mould  be  received  ag:-iin, 
provided  he  would  promiie  neitlier  to  d-j  nor  lay  any 
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thing  againft  the  fynod  of  Dort,  and  would  alfo  retract 
the  errors  advanced  in  his  hiftbry  of  Pelagian ifm.  They 
had  hard  work  to  bring  him  to  do  either  of  thefe  ;  but 
putting  a  flop  to  his  teaching  pupils,  and  occafioning  him 
thereby  a  greater  lots  than  his  lunation  and  circumilances 
could  bear,  they  drew  him  in  1624  to  make  Ibme  promifes 
of  this  kind. 

But  whatever  difgracc  his  Pelagian  hiftory  might  fix 
upon  him,  and  whatever  detriment  it  might  be  to  him, 
in  Holland  ;  it  procured  him  both  honour  and  profit  from 
England,  where  it  was  by  fome  exceedingly  well  received. 
Laud,  Arclibiihop  of  Canterbury,  efleemed  it  infinitely  ; 
and  obtained  leave  of  King  Charles  I.  for  Voffius  to  hold 
a  Prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  while  he  refided  at 
Leyden ;  which  Prebend  did  more  than  indemnify  him 
for  the  damages  he  had  fuflained  there.  He  came  over  to 
be  in^alled>  to°k  a  Doctor  of  Law's  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
then  returned.  This  was  in  1629.  The  town  of  Amfler- 
dam,  having  formed  a  project,  in  1630,  of  erecting  an 
univerfity,  caft  their  eyes  upon  Voffius,  whom  they  pro- 
pofed  to  be  as  it  were  the  foundation-flone  of  its  reputa- 
tion and  credit.  The  town  of  Leyden  complained  loudly 
of  this  dcfign,  as  injurious  to  their  own  univerfity;  which, 
they  faid,  had  had  the  preference  afftgned  to  it  above  all  the 
other  towns  of  Holland,  becaufe  Leyden  had  fuflained  in 
1574  a  long  fiege  againft  the  Spaniards;  and  they  were 
Hill  more  averfe  to  it,  becaufe  they  had  no  inclination  to 
part  with  Voffius.  The  town  of  Amflerdam,  however, 
carried  their  purpofe  into  execution  ;  and  Voffius  went 
thither  in  1633,  to  be  ProfefTor  of  Hiflory.  He  died  there 
in  1649,  aged  72  years;  after  having  written  and  publifhed 
as  many  works  as,  when  they  came  to  be  collected  and 
printed  at  Amflerdam  in  1695,  and  the  five  following 
years,  amounted  to  6  vols.  in  folio.  His  principal  things 
are,  "  Etymologicon  Linguae  Latins  :"  "  De  Origine  &: 
"  Progrefm  Idololatrise:"  "  De  Hifloricis  Graecis:"  "  De 
«  Hiftoricis  Latinis  :"  "  De  Arte  Grammatica :"  "  De 
"  vitiis  fermonis  &  glorTematis  Latino-Barbaris  :"  "  Infli- 
"  tutiones  Oratori.t :"  "  Inflitutiones  Poeticae  :"  "  Ars 
"  Hiflorica:"  "  De  quatuor  artibus  popularibus,  Gramma- 
**  tice,  Gymnaflice,  Mufice,  &  Graphice  :"  *'  De  Philolo- 
"  gia  :"  "  De  Univerfa  Mathefeos  natura  &  conflitutione:" 
Now.  de  la  "  De  Philoibphia :"  <;  De  Philofophorum  feftis  :"  4'De  ve- 
Rmvbljqae  u  terum  Poetarum  temporibus."  Yet,  volumnious  as  the 

desLe.tres,  r  . 

Mai,  1702.  works  or  Voiiius  are,  they  are  not,  as  a  certain  author  has 
judicioufly  obferved,  "  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  which  are 

"  reajd 
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**  read  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  conngned  to  dirt  and 
"  vermin  in  the  corner  of  a  library  :  but  they  will  be 
"  efteemed  and  read  as  long  as  there  (hall  be  men  of  tafte 
"  and  learning  to  read  them.1' 

The  character  of  Voirms  will  be  illuftrated,  by  a  com- 
parifon  between  him  and  his  fon,  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing article. 

V  O  S  S  I LT  S  (Is  A  AC),  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learn- 
ing, was  the  fon  "of  Gerardus  John  VorTius  ;  and  born  of 

his  fecond  wife  at  Leyden,  in  1618.     The  particulars  of^;eero.n'$ 
i  •     T<~        -11   i  •       i    •  s\  i          Memoirs, 

his  life  will  be  comprized  in  a  ihort  compals  :  he  had  no  &c>  Toau 

mailer  but  his  father  in  any  thing  he  was  taught ;  and  his  xiii. 
whole  life  was  fpent  in  ftudying.  His  merit  having 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Chnftina  of  Sweden, 
the  queen  fubmitted  to  correfpond  with  him  by  letters,  and 
employed  him  in  fome  literary  commimons.  He  even  made 
feveraljournies  into  Sweden  by  her  order,  and  had  the  honour 
of  teaching  her  Majefty  the  Greek  language  :  but  being 
there  in  1562  with  M.  Huet  and  Bochart,  ihe  refufed  to 
fee  him,  becaufe  fhe  had  heard  that  he  intended  to  write 
againli  Salmafius,  for  whom  fhe  had  a  moil  particular  re- 
gard. In  1663,  he  received  a  handfome  prefent  of  money 
from  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  and  the  fame  time  the  follow- 
ing obliging  letter  from  Monf.  Colbert.  "  Sir,  Though 
*'  the  King  be  not  your  fovereigii,  he  is  willing  neverthe- 
•"  lefs  to  be  vour  benefactor  ;  and  has  commanded  me  to 
"  lend  you  the  bill  of  exchange  hereunto  annexed,  as  a 
*'  mark  of  his  efteem,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  protection. 
"  Every  one  knows,  that  you  worthily  follow  the  example 
"  of  the  famous  Voilius  your  father  ;  and  that,  having  re- 
"  ceived  from  him  a  name,  which  hath  rendered  him 
*'  illuftrious  by  his  writings,  you  will  preferve  the  glory  of 
"  it  by  yours.  Thefe  things  being  known  to  his  Majefty, 
"it  is  with  pleafure  that  he  makes  this  gratification  of 
"  your  merit,"  &C.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
offered  the  Hiftory-Profeflbrfhip  there;  but  refufed  it,  pre- 
ferring a  ftudious  retirement  to  any  honours.  In  1670,  he 
came  over  to  England,  and  was  that  year  created  Do£lor  of 
Laws  at  Oxford  ;  "  after  he  had  been!"  fays  Wood,  "  with  Pa(r  ,  TT 

_  v  ,  «  xdITIt**JLJL« 

'  great  Humanity  and  frieadmip  entertained  by  fome  of  the  p.  183. 

"  chief  lK-acls  of  colleges,  as  his  father  had  been  before  in 

"  1629.'        -n    l^73>    Ciiarl-s    II.    n^ide    him    Canon   of 

Windfor,  ailigfiin^  kin-.  loHgiiigs  ::\  :he  caltie  ;   where  he 

-.died,  Feb    the  iota,  lOi,         K-"      ft       '  .  -d  liim  the  beft 

private 
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private  library,    as   it  was  then  fnppofed,    in  the  \v. 
"  hich,  to  the  fhame  and  r<  nroiich  of  Kn<;ir:d,  was  fuifercJ 
to   be   purchafed  and   carried  away   by   the  univerlity  <>\ 
Lev  den. 
4th  edit.          j\i.  d-$  Maizcaux,  in  his  Lite  of  St.  Evrerrion'd,  has  re- 

V  \ 

i'!,.^'        coided  feveral  particulars  relating  to  the  lite  and  chara£t(  r 
14.        of  llaac  Y^ifms,   which  it  is  proper  to  mention,  here.     £«:. 
Evremond,   he  tells  us,   uled  to  Ipcnd  the  fummers  with 
the  court  at  Windfor,  and  there  often  law  Voilius  ;  who, 
as  St.  Evremond  detcnbed  him,   undcrftood  almoft  all  the 
languages  in  Europe,  without  being  able  to  fpeak  one  of 
them  well  ;  who  knew  to  the  veiy  bottom  the  genius  and 
cnftoms   of  antiquity,    yet  was   an   utter  ftranger  to  tre 
manners  of  his  own  times.     He  cxpreiied  himieif  in  COP  - 
verfation  as  a  man  would  have   done  in  a    commentary 
upon    Juvenal    or    Petronius.       He    publifKed    books    to" 
prove,  that  the  Septuagint  verfiori  was  divinely  inipirec-  ; 
yet  difcovered  in  private  conversation,  that  he  believed  no 
revelation  at  all :  and  his  manner  of  dying,  which  wTas  fzr 
from  being  exemplary,  fhewed  that  he  did  not.  Yet,  to  fee 
the  frailty  of  the  human  understanding,  he  was  in  other 
refpe&s  the  weakeft  and  inoll  credulous  man  alive,  and 
ready  to  fwallow  without  chewing  any  extraordinary  and 
\vonderful  thing,  though  ever  io  fabulous  and  impoffible. 
This  is  the  idea  which  St.  Evremond,  who  knew  him  welt, 
has  given  of  him.     If  any  more  proofs  of  his  unbelief  are 
wanting,  DesMaizeaux  has  given  us  them,  in  a  note  upon 
the  foregoing  account  of  St.  Evremond.     He  relates,  that 
Dr  Hafcard,  Dean  of  Windfor,  with  one  of  the  Canons, 
vilited  Voffms  upon  his  death-bed,  and  preiTed  him  to  re- 
ceive the  facrament ;  but  could  not  prevail,  though  they 
begged  of  him  at  iaft,  that  "  if  he.wouW  not  do  it  for  the 
*'  love  of  God,  he  would  at  leaft  do  it  for  the  honour  of 
<c  the  Chapter."      Somebody  having  afked  him  one   d<1y 
concerning  the  profeffion  of  a  man  of  letters,  whom  he  haa 
formerly  feen  at  his  houfc,   he  bluntly  replied,  "  Eft  facri- 
*'  ficulus  in  pago,  &  rufticos  decipit :"  which  may  as  Wei! 
continue  untranilated.     DCS  Maizeaux  relates  another  fad 
concerning    Voilius,    which  he   has   received   from  good 
hands;  .namely,  that,  when  Dr.  Hsfcard  preiledhimto  take 
the  lacrament,  he  replied,   "  Iwilh  you  would  inftru£t  me 
tl  how  to  oblige  the  farmers  to  pay  me  what  they  owe  me:, 
**  this  is  what  I  would  have  you  do  for  me  at  preient." 
Such  fort  of  replies  are  faid  to  have  been  common  with 
kirn ;  and  that  once,  when  a  brother  of  his  mother  was' 
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fick,  and  a  Minifler  was  for  giving  him  the  communion, 
he  oppofed  it,  faying,  "  this  is  a  pretty  cultom  enough 
'*  for  finriers ;  but  my  uncle,  far  from  being  a  finner,  is 
**  a  man  without  vices." 

As  to  his  credulity  and  propeniity  to  believe  in  the  moil 
implicit  manner  any  thing  iingular  and  extraordinary, 
Monf.  Renaudot,  in  his  diflertations  added  to  "  Anciennes  p.  395. 
"  Relations  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,"  relates,  that 
Voflius,  having  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  father 
Martini,  during  that  Jeiuit's  refidence  in  Holland  for  the 
printing  his  "  Atlas  Chinois,"  made  no  fcruple  of  believing 
all  which  he  told  him  concerning  the  wonderful  things  in 
China  ;  and  that  he  did  not  Hop  where  Martini  {topped, 
but  proceeded  farther,  even  to  infer  as  a  certain  facl  the 
antiquity  of  the  Chinefe  accounts  above  that  of  the  books 
of  Mofes.  Charles  II,  who  knew  his  nature  and  character 
well,  ufed  to  call  him  the  itrangeft  man  in  the  world  ;  for 
*'  there  is  nothing,"  the  King  would  fay,  *e  which  he  re- 
"  fules  to  believe,  except  the  Bible  ;"  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  noble  author  of  the  l<  Cnara&errftics"  had  him  in 
his  eye  while  he  was  writing  the  following  paragraph. 
"  It  muft  certainly  be  fomething  elfe  than  incredulity, 
"  which  fafhions  the  tafte  and  judgement  of  many  gentle- 
*'  men,  whom  we  hear  cenfured  as  Atheifts,  for  attempting  shaftef- 
"  to  philofopnife  after  a  newer  manner  than  any  known  ofbmysCha- 
*'  late.  I  have  ever  thought  this  fort  of  men  to  be  in  ra?e,nftlcs» 


"  general  more  credulous,  though  after  another  manner, 


« 


ci 


than  the  mere  vulgar,     Belides  what  I  have  obferved  in 

O 

'*  converfation  with  the  men  of  this  character,  I  can  pro- 
*'  duce  many  anathematized  authors,  who,  if  they  want  a 
"  true  Ifraelitifh  faith,  can  make  amends  by  a  Chinefe  or 
"  Indian  one.  If  they  are  mort  in  Syria,  or  the  Paleftine  ; 

«  * 

they  have,  their  full  meamre  in  America,  or  Japan. 
Hiftories  of  Incas  or  Iroquois,  written  by  friars  and 
miffioharfes,  pirates  and  renegados,  fea  captains  and 
truily  travellers,  pafs  for  authentic  records,  and  are  ca- 
"  nonical  with  the  virtuofos  of  this  lort.  Though 
"  Chriftian  miracles  may  not  fo  well  latisfy  them,  they 
"  dwell  with  the  greateft  contentment  on  the  prodigies  of 
"  Moorifh  and  Pagan  countries."  This  perfectly  corre- 
fponnds  with  the  nature  and  character  of  Ilaac  Voffius, 
whomfoever  lord  Shaftefbury  might  mean  to  dcfcribe. 

His  works,  though  very  numerous,  are  yet  neither  fo 

numerous,  nor  fo  ufeful,  as  his  father's  :  indeed  he  wrote 

very  little  that  is   of  any  ufe  at  all.     His  iirft  publication 

was,  "  Peripius  Scylacis  Caryandeniis  &;  Anonymi  Periplus 

VOL.  XII.  'B  b  ««  Font! 
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**  Ponti  Euxini,  Gmsce  &  Latine,  cum  notis.  AmfL 
**  1639*"  4to.  This  was  only  in  his  twenty-nrft  year; 
yet  James  Gronovius  judged  his  notes  worth  mferting  in 
the  new  augmented  edition  which  he  gave  of  thefe  authors 
at  Leyden  1697,  under  the  title  of  "  Geographia  Anti 
"qua,"  in  4to.  The  year  after,  1640,  lie  published 
"  Juflin,"  with  notes,  at  Leyden,  in  i2mo.  This  was 
alfoa  work  of  his  youth.  "  Ignatii  Epiflohe,  &  Barnabie 
"  Epiftola,  Groece  6c  Latine,  cum  notis,  Amft.  1646,"  in 
4to.  He  was  the  fzrft,  who  published  the  genuine  epilllcs 
of  Ignatius  ;  and  he  did  it  from  a  Greek  manufcript  in  the 
library  of  Florence,  which  was  found  to  agree  exactly  with 
the  ancient  Latin  veriion  which  archbifhop  Ufher  had 
publifhed  two  years  before.  His  notes  have  been  inferted  in 
LeClerc's  edition  of  the  "  Patres  Apollolici."  "  rompo- 
"  nius  Mela  de  fitu  orbis,  cum  obfervationibus,  Hags; 
"  Com.  1648,"  4to.  Salmafius  is  ^7cry  much  abufed  in 
thefe  notes.  "  Diilertatio,  de  vera  setate  mundi,  &c.  Hagae 
"Com.  1659,"  4to.  This  diflertation,  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  eftabliih  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  upon 
See  HO  R-  ^e  ru*n  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  was  attacked  by  many 
KJCJS,  in  authors,,  and  particularly  by  Hornius;  to  whom  Voffius 
the  appea-  replied  in,  *'  Caltigatioacs  ad  Scriptum  Hornii  de  aetate 
"  Mundi,  Hags  ^"om.  1659,"  41.0.  Hornius  defended 
\vhat  he  had  written,  the  lame  year ;  and  Voflius,  the 
lame  year,  replied  to  him  again  in,  "  Au6larium  Caitiga- 
"  tionum>  &c.}>  4to.  Hornius  was  not  however  to  be; 
filenced,  but  publtjihed  another  piece,  ilill  in  the  fame 
year ;  and  then  father  Pezron  took  up  and  maintained  the 
opinion  of  Voffius,  in  his  finely  written  book  intituled, 
*l  L'Antiqmte  de  temps  retablie,  in  1661.''  Voffius  pub- 
Itfbed,  **  De  Septuaginta  Interpretibus,  eorumque  trala- 
"  tio&e  &  chronologia  Diilertationes  ;"  and  in  1663, 
ic  Appendix  ad  hunc  librum,  feu  Refponfiones  ad  obje£ta 
"  variorum  Theologorurn :"  both  in  410.  His  next  publi- 
cations were  upon  philosophical  fubjedts,  as  "  de  luce,"  "  de 
<<:  motu  marium  6:  vcntorum,"  *'  de  Nili  &  aliorum  flumi- 
61  num  origine  ;'*  \vhich  are  of  little  confequence.  "  De  Poe- 
44  matum  cantu  6^  viribus  Rythmi,  Oxon.  1673,"  in  8vo. 
There  are  fome  very  curious  things  in  this  piece.  "  De 
"  Sibyllinis  aiiifque,  quae  Chrifti  natalem  praeceffere,  Ora- 
lt  culis,  Oxon.  1679  ."  reprinted  in  ';  Variarum  Obferva,- 
**  tionum  Liber."  "Catullus,  &  in  eum  Ilaaci  Voffii  Ob- 
<£  fervationes,  Lend.  1614,"  410.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
erudition,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  obfcenity,  in  thefe 
notes  of  Voflius.  The  greatefl  part  of  a  treatile  by  Adrian 
i  Beverland 
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Severland  "  de  proftibulis  veterum,"  the  printing  of  which 
had  been  prohibited,  was  inferted  in  them  :  which  being 
known,  the  prefs  was  Hopped  from  proceeding  any  farther, 
and  the  edition,  thouerh  begrun  and  carried  on  in  Holland. 

7  O  •  O  * 

was  brought  over  to  England  to  be  iiniihed  ;  as  may  appear 
from  the  different  characters  of  the  end,  the  title,  and  the 
preface.  In  1685,  he  puhliihed  a  thin  quarto  volume  at 
London,  intituled,  "  Variarum  Obfervationurri  Liber,"  in 
which  are  contained  the  following  diifertations  :  "  Ds 
"  Antiquae  Roma;  &  aliarjrn  quarundum  urbium  magni- 
"  tudine ;  De  artibus  &  Scientiis  Sinarum;  De  Origins 
**  &  ProgreiTu  Pulveris  Bellici  apud  Europseos ;  D^  Trite - 
"  mium  &  Liburnicarum  conftructione  ;  De  emendations 
*'  Longitudinum  ;  De  patefacienda  per  Septentrionem  ad 
"  fapoiienfis  &  Indos  navigatione;  De  apparentibus  in 
"  Luna  circulis  ;  Diurna  Telluris  converfione  omnia  gravia 
"ad  medium  tendere :"  to  which  are  fubioined,  "  De 
"  Sibyliinis  Oraculis,  Refponfio  ad  Cbjefta  nuperae  Cri- 
"  ticse  Sacne,"  and  '*  ad  iteratas  P.  Simonii  objecliones 
<c  altera  Refponfio."  VofTius's  propeniity  to  the  marvel- 
lous, and  his  prejudices  for  antiquity,  appear  from  the  flrft 
page  of  this  book  of  various  pbfervations  ,  where  he  tells 
us,  that  ancient  Rome  was  twenty  times  as  big  as  Paris 
and  London  put  together  are  at  prefent ;  and  aiTigns  it  four- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants  :  which  however  is  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  the  fingie  town  of  Hanchou  in  China,  whofe 
inhabitants,  he  allures  us,  amount  to  twenty  millions, 
belides  the  fuburbs.  We  may  fay  of  this  "  Variarum  Ob- 
*'  fervationum  Liber,"  as  we  may  of  Ifaac  VolTius's  works 
in  general,  that  they  all  ihew  ingenuity  and  learning,  and 
that  there  are  in  them  fome  fingular  and  itriking  obferva-> 
tions  ;  but  that  yet  very  little  knowledge  is  to  be  drawn 
from,  and  very  little  ufe  to  be  made  of  them.  "  Oblerva- 
"  tionum  ad  Pomponium  Melam  appendix  :  accedit  ad  ter- 
"  tias  P.  Simonii  objecliones  Refponfio,  &c.  Lond, 
"  1686,"  4to.  James  Gronovius,  having  ufed  Voflius  ill 
in  his  edition  of  "  Mela,"  at  Leyden,  1685,  in  8vo,  is  in 
this  appendix  paid  in  kind.  Humfrey  Hody  is  alfo  an- 
fwered,  in  a  fhort  piece  contained  m  this  publication  ; 
who  had  advanced  fomething  againft  Voffius's  notions  of 
the  Septuagint  verfion,  in  his  "  DifTertatio  contra  Hiilo- 
"  riain  Ariilea;  de  LXX.  Interpretibus,  printed  at  Oxford, 
"  168.5." 

The  reader  is  probably  now  ready  to  conclude,  that  great 
parts  and  great  learning  are  allotcd  to  fome  men  for  very 

B  b  2  lime 
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littl-j  purpofes  ;  fince,  out  of  the  numerous  productions  of 
Ifaac  Volfius,  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  any  ufe  to  mankind, 
or  which  even  was  fo  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
V/hc'hcr  it  was  owing  to  vanity,  and  the  dcfire  of  feeming 
more  fugacious  than  others,  which  ufually  puts  men  upon 
:ia:iving  paradoxes,  or  to  any  ilrange  and  lingular  call  of 
mind,  we  know  not:  but  here  is  the  character,  which  a 
very  ingenious  and  learned  critic  of  our  own  nation  has 
given  of  him,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  pretty 
juftlv  drawn.  44  Erant  in  Yoifio,"  fays  he,  44  multae 
44  litcrce,  ingenium  excellens,  judicium  etiam,  fi  non 

juiVmi*       "'maximum,  at  tantum,  quantum  ei  fatis  fuperque  fuit ; 

.Marryn's,     "  q^  nifi  oiimia  me  fallunt,  quid  in  quavis  re  vcrum  elfct 

i*"lc\iicr   curavit   pcripiccre.       Satis   habuit   nova,    devia, 

44  mirabilia,    in  Critica,    in  Philofophia,    in    Theologia, 

'  quxrere  6:  excogitare:   veraanne  falfa  client,  id  vero  aliis 

44  exquirendum    reliquit,    qui  fua    iilhuc    intereife   exifti- 

"  marenf."    Yv'hich  mav  be  En;rlilhed  thus :  44  Voifius  wa; 

J  vJ 

<c  a  man  of  great  learning,  had  excellent  parts,  and 
"  judgement  alto,  if  not  the  greateft,  yet  what  was  more 
"  than  furncient :  but  a  man,  who,  unlefs  I  am  extremely 
deceived,  never  troubled  his  head  about  what  was  tha 
truth  in  any  queilion  whatfoever.  If  Criticifm,  or 
44  Phiiofophy,  or  Theology  were  the  fubjecl,  it  was  quite 
*'  enough  for  him  to  caft  about  for  and  invent  things  new> 
i;  out-of-the-way,  wonderful  :  but  whether  thefe  ilrange 
:  and  newly-difcovered  things  were  true  or  falfe,  was  a 

•i.  ^ 

414  point  which  he  left  to  be  examined  by  thofe   who  might 
44  think  it  worth  their  while." 

The  journaliits  of  Trevoux  having  contrafted  the  differ- 
ent natures  of  Gerard  and   Ifaac   Voffius,     by    drawing 
a  parallel  between  them  ;    and  as  this  contrail  very  well 
'  illuilrates  the  character  of  each  ;  it  will  make  a  proper  con- 
,.,    cluiion  to  our  account  of  thefe  two  great  men.    44  Nothing," 
v.er*  1713.  fay  they,   44  can  be  more  oppoiite  than  the  characters  of 
"  this   hither  and  fon  ;    nothing  more  different  than   the 
;  make  of  their  un   e          .    -^s.     In  the  father  judgement 

O  .'  O 

'•  urc        ;,  in  the  fon  imagination:  the  father  labours  flowly, 
e  ion  goes  on  with  eaie  ;  the  rather  diilruils  th-e  beft- 
4>  :          led  conjectures,   the  fon  loves  nothing  but  conjee - 
"k  .         .   and  thefe  bold  and  daring;   the   father  forms  his 
opinions   upon   what,  he   reads,    the   fon    conceives   an 
ci          i,   ant!  then  reads  ;  the  rather  endeavours  to  pene- 
4;  tra'.c  the  lejife  of  the  Authors  lie  cites,   and  pays  a  prop-r 
:  deference  to  their  authoriy,   as  to  mailers  ;   the  fon  im- 
2  **  no'es 
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pofes  his  own  fenfe  on  thefe  authors,  and  regards  them 
as  flaves,  who  ought  to  give  teftimony  as  he  would  have 
them;  the  father's  aim  was  to  inftruct,  the  fon's  to  parade 
and  make  a  noife  :  truth  was  the  father's  darling  object, 
novelty  the  fon's :  in  the  father  we  admire  vaft  erudi- 
tion, orderly  arranged  and  clearly  exprefTed  ;  in  the  foil  a 
dazzling  turn  of  ftyle.  fingular  thoughts,  and  a  vivacity, 
which  even  pleafes  in  a  bad  caufe  :  the  father  has  written 
good  books,  the  foil  has  written  curious  books.  Their 
hearts  alfo  were  as  unlike  and  different,  as  their  heads. 
The  father  was  a  man  of  probity,  and  regular  in  his 
"  manners  ;  was  unhappily  born  a  Calvinift,  yet  had  the 
"  lervice  of  his  religion  always  in  his  view,  difcovered 
"  many  of  its  errors,  and  approached  as  nearly  to  the  true 
"  faith  as  mere  Reafon  could  enable  him.  The  foil 
"  was  a  libertine  both  in  principle  and  practice,  made  reli- 
"  gion  the  object  of  his  infults,  and  only  itudied  to 
"  find  out  the  weak  lides  of  it :  his  obfcene  and  lhamefui 
"  notes  upon  Catullus,  printed  at  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
"  fhew  alfo  plainly  enough  what  kind  of  man  he  was." 

Beildes  Ifaac  Voffius,  there  were  other  brothers,  who, 
though  they,  died  before  their  father,  yet  left  fome  monu- 
ments of  literature  and  abilities  behind  them.  Denvs  or 
Dionyiius  Voffius,  born  at  Dort,  became  learned  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spaniih  languages ;  and  there  is  of  hi?, 
among  other  fmall  things,  "  Maimonides  de  Idololatrki, 
"  cum  Latina  yerfione  cc  notis,"  printed  at  the  end  of  h.o 
father's  work  "  de  origine  &  progreffu  Idololatrire  ;"  and 
ibme  notes  upon  Csefar's  Commentaries,  to  be  found  in 
the  edition  of  "  Grusvius  at  Amfterdam  in  i6c,j.''}  Francis 
Voffius  publiihed  a  Latin  poem  in  1640,  upon  a  navi'.i 
victory  gained  by  the  celebrated  Van  Trump.  Gerard 
Voliius  wrote  notes  upon  Paterculus,  printed  by  Elzevir 
in  1639,  i2ino.  Matthew  Voffius  published  at  Amiler.- 
dam,  1635,  "  Annalium  Hollands  Zelandictque  libri 
"  quinque,"  in  410. 

i  here  was  alfo   Gerard   Voffius,    a  very  learned   man, 
v'hoin  iome  have  confounded  with   John  Gerard  Voffius; 
but  he  was  a  different  perlbn,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  >j;Crron, 
been  related  to  the  family  of  Gerard.      He  was  an  .eccieii-  Tom-  Xlli- 
aftic  or  the  church  of  Rome,   emplovcd  in  fome  conrkkr- 
able  offices  under  the  popes,  and  died  at  Liege,  where  lie 
was  born  in   1609.       He  publifhed   a  Latin   comm.  •:!::: '.y 
a  ';  Cicero  in   Somnium  Scipionis,"  at  Rome,    1575  ; 
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nnd  all  the  works   of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,    Ephrem 

Syrus,   and  fomc  p    :es  of  John  Chryioilom  and  Tlico- 
clorct,  with  Latin  verfaons  and  notes. 


YOUET  (SIMON),  a  French  pnint:^,  very  celebrated 

in  his  clay,  wa>  bom  at  Paris  in  1582  ;  !  '--red  u;>  under 
jiis  father,  who  was  a  painter  al'o.  He  knew  io  much  of 
his  art,  and  was  in  fuch  rcptuve,  at  tv  irs  of  age, 

that  Monf.  de  Sancy,   who  was  going  ambafiador  to  Con- 
flantinople,  took,  him  with  him  as  his  painter.     There  he 
drew  the  picture  of  the  grand  fignor  ;  and,   though  it  was 
impoiiible    to   do    it  otherwife   than    by   the    itrength    of 
memory  on)>¥,  and  from  a  view  of  him  at  the  ambaflador's 
audience,  yet  it  was  extremely  like.     From  thence  he  went 
to  Venice  ;  and  afterwards  fettling  hirnfclf  in  Rome,  became 
fo   iiluftrious   in.  his  profemon,  that,    befides   the  favours 
v/hich  lie  received  from  pope  Urban  VIII,  and  the  cardinal 
his  nephew,   he  was  chofen  prince  of  the  Roman  academy 
of  St.  Luke.   He  flayed  fourteen  years  in  Italy  ;  and  then,  in 
1627,    Lewis  XIII,  who  in  consecration  of  his  capacity 
had  allowed  him  a  penhon  all  the  while  he  was  abroad, 
lent  for  him  home  to  work  in  his  palaces.      He  practifed 
both    in    portraits   and   hiftories  ;    and  iiumifhed  feme   of 
the  apartments  of  the  Louvre,  the  palaces  of  Luxemburg 
and  St.  Germains,  the  galiaries  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
other  public  places,   with  his  works,      i-is  greateil  perfec- 
tion lay  in  his  agreeable  colouring,   and  his  brifk  and  lively 
pencil  ;  otherwife  he  was  but  very  indifferently  qualified. 
He  had  no  genius  for  grand  compofitioris,  was  unhappy  in 
his  invention,  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpective, 
and  underftond   but  little  of  the  union  of  colours,   or  the 
doftrine  ct  i'^hts  and  fhadows.      Neyerthelefs,   France  is 
indebted  to  him,   for  deftroyirig  the  iniipid  and  barbarous 
manner  thnt  then  reigned,   and  for  beginning  to  introduce 
a  good  goi't.      The  neveltv  of  Vouet's  manner,   and  the 
kind  reception  he  ^ave  all  who  came  to  him,  made  the 
French   painters,    his   contemporaries,    fall   into   it;    and 
brought  him  difciples  from  all  parts.     Molt  of  the  fucceed- 
jng  painters,   who  were  famous  in  their  profeffion,  were 
bred  up  under  him  ;  as  Le  Brun,   Pcrrier,   Mignard,  Le 
Sucur,   Dorigny,  Du  Frefnoy,  and  feveral  others,  whom 
lie  emploved  as  ailiftniits  :   for  it  would  be  wonderful  to  re- 
flect,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  pictures  he  drew,   ii  it 
was  not  rtmeinbered,   that  he  had  a  great  many  disciples, 
v:hom  he  trained  to  his  manner,  and  who  well  knew  hovr 
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to  execute  his  defigns.  He  had  the  honour  alib,  as  mini 
not  be  forgot,  to  inilruct  the  king  himfelf  in  the  art  of 
defigning. 

He  died,  rather  worn  out  with  labour  than  years,  in 
1641,  aged  59.  Dorigny,  who  was  his  fon-in-law,  as 
well  as  his  pupil,  engraved  the  greateft  part  of  his  works. 
He  had  a  brother,  whofe  name  was  Aubin  Vouet,  who 
painted  after  his  manner,  and  was  a  tolerable  performer. 

URCEUS  (ANTHONY  CODRUS),  a  m oft  learned  and 
unfortunate  Italian,   was  born  at  Ravenna,   according  to  j>avle, 
Pierius  Valerianus  ;  but  Gefner,  quoting  Bartholomew  of  Pierias 
Bologna,  declares,  that  he  was  born  in  1446  at  Herberia,  *cn2RUS»e- 

1 '  XCF3IQT  VS5TI 

a  fmall  town  about  feven  miles  from  Modena,     He  deferves  infeiicitatc, 
to  be  mentioned,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  monu-  ^T».  *- 
ments  of  literature  which  he  has  left,  as  to  mew,  for  he  is 
a  finking  inilance  of  it,  what  miferies  men  bring  upon  Gefner.  In 
themfelves   by   fetting   their    affections   unreafonahly   en Blbilotb* 
trifles.     This  learned  man  lived  at  Forli,  and  had  an  apart- 
ment in  the  palace.     His  room  was  fo  very  dark,  that  he 
was  forced  to  ufe  a  candle  in  the  day-time  ;  and  one  day 
going  abroad  without  putting  it  out,  his  library  was  fct  on 
fire,  and  fome  papers  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  prefs 
were  burned.     The  inilant  he  was  informed  of  this  ill 
news,  he  was  affected  even  to  maclnefs.     He  ran  furiouily 
to  the  palace  ;  and  flopping  at  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
he  cried  aloud,   "  Chriil  Jefus  !  what  mighty  crime  have 
"•  I  committed?  whom  of  your  followers  have  I  ever  in- s  •    un,  :n 
"  jured,  that  you  thus  rage  with  unexpiable  hatred  againft  Felice  L>e- 
*'  me?"   Then  turning  himfelf  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ratl>»  P-  I2* 
Mary  near  at  hand,  "  Virgin,"  fays  he,  "  hear  what  I  have 
"  to  fay:    for  I  fpeak  in  earnefr,    and  with  a  compofed 
"  fpirit.     If  I  mail  happen  to  addrefs  you  in  my  dying  mo- 
"  ments,  I  humbly  intreat  you  not  to  hear  me,  nor  receive 
"  me  into  Heaven  ;  for  I  am  determined  to  fpend  all  eter- 
*'  nity  in  Hell."     Thofe,    who  heard  thefe  blafphemous 
expremons,  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,   but  all  to  no 
purpofe  ;  for  the  fociety  of  mankind  being  no  longer  fup- 
portable  to  him,  he  left  the  city,  and  retired  like  a  favage 
to  the  deep  folitude  of  a  wood.     Some  fay,  he  was  mur- 
dered there  by  ruffians  ;  others,  that  he  died  at  Bologna 
in  1500,  after  much  contrition  and  penitence.    His  works, 
printed  at  Baiil  in  1540,  confiil  of  fpeeches,   letters,  and 
poems  ;   to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life,  by 
•Bartholomew  Blanchinus  of  Bologna, 
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URSTJ  S  (NICHOLAS  RAIMARUS),  a  very  extraordi 
nary  perfon,  and  diilinguiftied  in  the  fcience  of  ailronomy' 
was  born  at  Henlledt  in  Dithmarfen,  which  is  part  of  the 
dukedom  of  Ilolilein,  about  1550,     He  was  a  fwineherd 
in  his  younger  years,  and  did  not  begin  to  read  till  he  was 
eighteen  ;  and  then  he  employed  all  the  hours,   he  could 
fpare  from  his  hogs,  in  learning  to  read  and  write.   He  after- 
wards  applied   himielf  to    the  fhidy  of  learning  the  lan- 
guages ;  and,   having   a   fcrong  genius,  made  a,  very  fwift 
progrefs  in  Latin  and  Greek.     He  allb  learned  the  French 
tongue,  the  mathematics,  ailronomy,  and  philofophy  ;  and 
rnoft  of  them  without  the  afuflance  of  a  mailer.     Having 
left  his  native  country,  he  gamed  a  livelihood  by  teaching  ; 
which  he  did  in  Denmark  in  1584,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Pomerania  and  Poland  in  1585.      It  was  in  this  lall  place, 
that  he  invented  a  new  fyftem  of  ailronomy,  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Tycho  Brahe.     He  communicated  it  in 
1586  to  the  landgrave  of  HkfFe,  which  gave  rife  to  a  terrible 
difpute  between  him  and  Tycho  Brahe.     Tycho  charged 
J,1,' v;  him  with  being  a  plagiary  :  who,  as  he  related,  happening 

Bi-dhe.  to  come  with  his  mailer  into  his  ftudy,  fay/  there  on  a  piece 
of  paper  the  figure  of  his  fyftem  ;  and  afterwards  infolently 
boafted,  that  hiuifelf  was  the  inventor  of  it.  Urfus,  upon 
this  accufation,  wrote  furiouily  againil  Tycho  ;  called  the 
honour  of  his  invention  into  queilion,  afcribing  the  fyftem 
which  he  pretended  his  own  to  Apollonius  Pergaeus  ;  and 
in  fhort  abufed  him  in  fo  brutal  a  manner,  that  he  was 
going  to  be  profecuted  for  it.  He  was  afterwards  invited, 
by  his  imperial  majefty,  to  teach  the  mathematics  in 
Prague  :  from  which  city,  to  avoid  the  prefence  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  he  withdrew  filently  in  1589,  and  died  foon  after. 
He  wrote  feveral  works,  which  diicover  the  marks  of  his 
hafty  ftndies  ;  his  erudition  bung  indigciled,  and  his  ftyle 
incorrect, fas  is  aimoft  always  to  be  obferved  in  the  o-V*f**k<V, 
or  kf  late  learned." 

Th*  L"f.-  U  S  H  E  R  ( I  A  MLS),  archbifhop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland, 
and  a  moil  illuftrious  prelate,  as  well  for  his  piety  and 

of  pr.Jamek        ,  .  -'-*>..•.  ,  ...   .  , 

TTiher,  by     other     virtues,     as   for    his    great   abilities   and  profound 

erudition,    was    deicenjded   from   a   very    ancient    family, 

Jenni-d.      ancj    iL-)ora  at  Dublin,     y-n<  the    4th    ic8o.      His   father 

I>    D   Land.  r      ,          r          i      i      '  •  T   -  i  i 

]6-6,  in       v'"as   orie  C^   ^ie    ix  ciei"isls  in  chancery;    Ins   mother  me 

rj-mo.-        daughter  of  James  Staniiruril,   thrice  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 

!  <. .-i-i«e  ot  Of  commons,   recorder  of  the    citv    of  Dublin,  and    one 

I)r.  fames        /-   .1  r,  •  ••  TI   •  i 

Uftjei    r>rc- °J  "^  rna-:-ers  *n   c^ancer-r.      fhis  gentleman  is  memo- 
rable 
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rable  for  having  firft  moved  queen  Elizabeth  to  found  and  fi«d  to  his 
endow  a  college  and   univerfity  at  Dublin  ;  in  which  he  R^lTpatir 
was  vigoroufly  feconded  by  Henry  Uflier,  archbifhop  ofo.  r»'.Lon«L 
Armagh,    who   was   James  Timer's    uncle,    and  a   very  1686,  in 
wife  and  learned  prelate.     James   difcovered   great  parts  foll°* 
and   a  flrong  pafTion  for  books    from  his  infancy  ;    and 
this  remarkable   circumftance  attended  the  beginning   of 
his  literary  purfuits,  that  he  was  taught  to  read  by  two 
aunts,    who    had  been   blind     from   their    cradle.      At 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a  fchool,  which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  James  Fullerton  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton, 
two  young  Scots  gentlemen  ;  who  were  placed  at  Dublin 
by  king  James  I,  then   only   king  of  Scotland,  to  keep  a 
eorrefpondence  with  the  Proteftant  nobility    and  gentry 
there,  in   order  to  fecure  an  intereft    in  that  kingdom, 
when  queen  Elizabeth  mould  die.     The  queen  being  fuf- 
picious,  and  not  fond  of  king  James,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient  for   them  to  afTume  fome  difguife  :  and  fo  they 
took  up  the  employment  of  fchooi-mafters,  which  were 
very  much  wanted  in  Ireland  at  that   time.     Mr.   Ful- 
lerton was  afterwards  knighted,  and   of  the  bed-chamber 
to  king  James  ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  created  vifcount 
Clandebois. 

Having  continued  five  years  under  thefe  excellent  maf- 
ters,  for  he  ever  afterwards  fpoke  of  them  with  honour, 
and  having  made  a  progrefs  far  beyond  his  age,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  college  of  Dublin,  which  was  finifh- 
ed  that  very  year,  1593.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
firft  ftudents  who  were  admitted  ;  and  his  name  ftands 
to  this  day  in  the  firft  line  of  the  roll.  Here  he  learn- 

j      \  '  • 

ed  logic,  and  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  under  Mr. 
Hamilton,  one  of  his  mafters,  who  was  now  made  pro- 
feffor  of  the  univerfity:  and  though,  as  we  are  told, 
his  love  of  poetry  and  cards  retarded  his  ftudies  for 
fome  time,  yet  he  foon  recovered  himfelf  from  thefe 
habits,  and  applied  to  books  again  with  great  vigour. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  wonderfully  affected  with  that 
pafTage  in  Cicero,  **  Nefcire  quid  antea  quam  natus  fis 
t;  accident,  id  eft  femper  eiTe  puerum,"  that  is,  "  to 

•  know  nothing  of  what  happened  before  you  were 
born,  is  to  be  always  a  boy:"  and  Sleidan's  book 

'*  de  quatuor  imperils''  iiilpired  him  with  a  ftrcng  pailion 
for  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
fuperlatively  excellent.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
gan to  make  extracts  from  all  the  hiftorical  books,  he 

could 
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rou^rl  meet  with,  in  order  to  fix  the  fa£ts  more  firm«- 
}y  in  his  memory ;  and  between  fifteen  or  fixtccu, 
he  had  inade  fuch  a  proficiency  in  chronology,  that 
he  had  diawn  tip  in  Latin  an  exaft  chronicle  of  the 
JRibk-,  r.s  far  as  the  hook  of  Kings,  not  much  dif- 
fering from  his  "  Annals,"  which  have  fmcc  been  pub- 
limed. 

Some  time,  but  before  he  was  bachelor  of  arts,  he 
had  read  Stapleton's  "  Fortrcfs  of  Faith;"  and  .finding 
that  author  confident  in  afferting  antiquity  for  the  te- 
nets of  Popery,  and  in  taxing  our  church  with  novelty 
in  what  it  diifented  from  theirs,  he  was  greatly  at  a 
tofs  within  himfelf,  where  the  truth  lay.  He  took  it 

Tfc         *      T  "  f  * 

''for  an  undeniable  truth,  as  his  hiftorian  fays,  that  the 
ancient  doctrines  muft  needs  be  the  right,  as  the  nearer 
the  fountain  the  purer  the  ftreams  ;  and  that  errors  fprang 
up  as  the  ages  fucceeded,  according  to  that  known  fay- 
ing of  Tertullian,  "  Verum  quodcunque  primum,  adul- 
"  terum  quodcunque  pofterius."  Bifhop  Je\vel  had  adopt- 
ed the  fame  principle  before  him;  and  a  blind  deference 
to  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  which  prevailed  in  their 
days  and  long  after,  kept  thefe  great  men  from  perceiv- 
ing, that  the  qneftion  concerning  doctrines  is  not  how 
ancient,  but  how  true  thofe  doclrines  are:  and  that  anti- 
quity was  verv  improperly  made  the  ftandard  and  teft  of 
their  truth,  fince  the  firit  fathers,  and  Tertullian  who  is 
quoted  upon  this  occafion  more  than  any  of  them,  are 
in  reality  found  to  be  as  full  of  errors  as  the  laft. 
This,  however,  did  not  enter  into  Ulher's  head;  who, 

far  from  fufoe&ino:  that  the  fathers  could  rive  any  coun- 

1  •> 

renance  to  Popery,  did  rather  believe  that  Stapletcn  had 

rrnfquoted  them,  at  leaft  had  wrefted  and  tortured  them 
to  his  own  fenfe.  This  made  him  then  take  up  a  firm 
refo Union,  that  in  due  time  (if  God  gave  him  life)  he 
woind  himfelf  read  all  the  fathers,  and  truil  none  but 
>r.^  own  eves  in  fearching  out  their  fenfe:  which  great 
'vork  he  afterwards  began  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
fmifhed  at  thirty  eight-,  ilriftly  confining  himfelf  to  read 
fuch  a  portion  every  day,  from  which  lie  fuffercd  no 
occasions  to  divert  him. 

The  earl  of  EfTex  beino;  now  come  over  lord-Jieutenant 

o 

r/f  Ireland,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin, 
there  was  a  folemn  a£l  for  his  entertainment;  and  Ufher, 
being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  was  appointed  to  keep  it, 
which  he  did  with  great  applaufe.  But  while  he  was 
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foufily  employed  in  thefe  ftudies  and  great  defigns,  to  fit 
himfelf  for  the  miniftry,  his  father's  inclinations  lay  un- 
luckily towards  the  common  law.  He  had  all  along 
defigned  his  fon  for  this  ftudy,  and  was  about  to  fend 
him  over  to  the  Englifh  inns  of  courts,  in  order  that 
he  might  there  cultivate  it  the  better;  but  dying  in  1588, 
left  him  at  liberty  to  fue  his  own  inclinations,  which 
led  him  ftrongly  to  divinity.  The  paternal  inheritance, 
that  was  now  fallen  into  his  hands,  did  not  give  the 
leaft  interruption  to  his  purpofe;  for,  finding  it  fome- 
what  incumbered  with  law-fuits  and  fifters  portions,  and 
fearing  thofe  might  prove  an  hinderance  to  his  ftudies, 
which  were  the  one  thing  only  that  he  cared  for,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  brother  and  fifters;  only  refer ving 
fo  much  of  it  as  might  enable  him  to  buy  fome 
books,  and  afford  him  a  competent  maintenance  in 
the  college. 

And  now  being  fettled  to  his  liking,  and  freed  from 
worldly  connexions  and  cares,  he  devoted  himfelf  entire- 
ly to  the  purfuit  of  all  literature  human  and  divine; 
and  did  fo  much  increafe  in  all  forts  of  knowledge, 
that  his  fame  went  abroad,  and  he  foon  became  an  ex- 
ample of  piety,  modefty,  and  learning.  There  \vas  at 
that  time  a  daring  and  learned  Jefuit,  one  Henry  Fitz- 
Symonds,  then  a  prifoner  in  Dublin  caftle,  who  fent 
out  a  challenge,  defying  the  ableft  champion  that  mould 
come  againft  him,  to  difpute  with  him  about  the  points 
in  controversy  between  the  Roman  and  the  Proteftant 
churches.  Uiher,  though  but  in  his  iQth  year,  accepted 
the  challenge;  and  accordingly  they  met.  The  Jefuit 
defpifed  him  at  firft,  as  but  a  boy;  yet,  after  a  confe- 
rence or  two,  was  fo  very  fenlible  of  the  quicknefs  of 
his  wit,  the  ftrength  of  his  arguments,  and  his  fkill  in 
difputation,  as  to  decline  any  farther  contefl  with  him. 
This  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Ufher,  which 
Dr.  Parr  has  irsierted  in  his  life;  and  which  ferves  alio 
to  confute  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  that  there  was 
not  any  actual  difpute  betwen  them.  "  I  was  not  pur- 
**  poied,  Mr.  Fitz-Symonds,  to  write  unto  you,  before 
"  you  had  firit  written  to  me,  concerning  fome  chief 
"  points  of  your  religion,  as  at  our  laft  meeting  you 
*' prornifed ;  but,  feeing  you  have  deferred  the  fame,  for 
"  reafons  beft  known  to  yourfelf,  I  thought  it  not  amifs 
"  to  inquire  further  of  your  mind,  concerning  the  con- 
*'  tinuatioii  of  the  conference  began  betwixt  us.  And 
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"  to  this  I  am  the  rather  moved,  becaufe  I  am  credibly 
"  informed  of  certain  reports,  which  I  could  hardly  be 
"  perfuaded  iliould  proceed  from  him,  who  in  my  pre- 
"  fence  pretended  fo  great  love  and  afFeftion  unto  me. 
"  If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleafed  you  very  contemptu- 
"  oufly  to  name  me,  I  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  that  my 
"  carriage  towards  you  hath  been  fuch,  as  could  minif- 
"  ter  unto  you  no  juit  occafion  to  defpife  my  youth. 
"  Your  fpear  belike  is  in  your  own  conceit  a  weaver's 
"  beam,  and  your  abilities  fuch,  that  you  defire  to  en- 
"  counter  with  the  ilouteft  champion  in  the  holt  of 
"  Ifrael;  and  therefore,  like  the  Philiitine,  you  contemn 
"  me  as  being  a  boy.  Yet  this  I  would  fain  have  you 
"  know,  that  I  neither  came  then,  nor  now  do  come 
"  unto  you,  in  any  confidence  of  any  learning  that  is 
"  in  me;  in  which  refpect  notwithstanding  1  thank  God 
"  1  am  what  I  am:  but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Lord  of  hofts,  whole  companies  you  have  reproached> 
being  certainly  perfuaded,  that  even  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  fucklings  he  was  able  to  mew  forth  his 
own  praifes.  For  the  further  manifeftation  thereof, 
'*  I  do  again  earneftly  requeft  you,  that,  fetting  afide  all 
44  vain  companions  of  perfons?  we  may  go  plainly  for- 
*'  ward,  in  examining  the  matters  that  reft  in  contro- 
*'  verfy  between  us;  otherwife  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
"  difpleafed,  if,  as  for  your  part  you  have  begun,  fo  I 
44  alfo  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for  the  clearing 
44  of  niyfelf  and  the  truth  which  I  profefs,  freely  to  make 
44  known  what  hath  already  palled  concerning  this  matter. 
44  Thus  intreating  you  in  a  few  lines  to  make  known  unto 
44  me  your  purpofe  in  this  behalf,  I  end;  praying  the 
"  Lord,  that  both  this  and  all  other  enterprifes  that  we  take 
44  in  hand  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  may  molt  make  for  the  ad- 
"  vancement  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  kingdom  of  his  fon 
44  Jefus  Chriit. 

4'  Tuus  ad  Aras  ufque, 

44  JAMKS  USHER." 

In  1600,  he  was  received  mafter  of  arts ;  and  in  1 60 r, 
though  under  canonical  age,  yet  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary- attainments,  was  ordained  both  deacon  and 
prieit  by  his  uncle  Henry  Ufher,  then  archbilhop  of 
Armagh.  Not  long  after,  be  was  appointed  to  preach 
conftantlv  before  the  ftatc  at  Cmift  church  iu  Dublin  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon;  when  he  made  it  his  bulmefs 
to  canvafs  the  chief  points  in  dilpute  between  the  Papifts 
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and  the  Proteftants.  He  vehemently  oppofed  a  tolera- 
tion, which  the  former  were  then  foliciting,  and  fome 
were  confenting  to;  of  which  he  gave  his  opinion  from 
thefe  words  of  Ezekiel,  "  And  thou  fhalt  bear  the  ini- 
*'  quity  of  the  houfe  of  Judah  forty  days ;  I  have  ap- 
"pointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year:"  iv.  6.  They  are 
part  of  EzekieFs  vifion  concerning  the  definition  of 
Jerufalem  and  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  which  he  applied 
thus  to  the  ftate  of  Ireland:  "  From  this  year  I  reckon 
"  forty  years;  and  then  thofe,  whom  you  now  embrace, 
"  mall  be  your  ruin,  and  you  fhall  bear  their  iniquity." 
Which,  being  then  uttered  in  a  fermon,  fays  Dr.  Parr, 
feemed  only  the  random  thought  of  a  young  man,  who 
was  no  friend  to  Popery;  but  afterwards,  at  the  end  of 
forty  years,  namely  in  1641,  when  the  Iriih  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  many  thoufand  Proteftants  were 
murdered,  it  paffed  for  fomething  more  than  a  ran- 
dom thought,  and  was  conlidered  by  many  as  even  pro- 
phetical. 

In  1603,  he  was  fent   over  to  England  with  Dr.  Luke 
Challoner,    in   order  to  purchale    books  for  the  library 
at  Dublin  ;  and  found  Sir  Thomas    Bodley  at  London, 
employed  in  the  fame   manner  for  his  iie\vly  creeled  li- 
brary at  Oxford.     Three  years    after,    he  took  another 
voyage  to  England,    to  furnim  himielf  with  books  and 
manulcripts,     which    he   wanted    for  his   inquiries    into 
Engliih  hiftory.     In  1607,  he  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  and  foon    after  was    made   chancellor  of 
St.    Patrick's    Dublin,     by  Dr.   Loftus    the   archbiihop ; 
and  in  this   place    Mr.    Camden    found    him  in    1607, 
when  he  was  publifhing  the  laft  edition  of  his  "  Britan- 
nia :"  in  which,  fpeaking  of  Dublin,  he  concludes  thus  : 
*'  Moft  of  which  1  acknowledge  to  owe  to  the  diligence 
*'  and  labour  of  James  Ufher,  chancellor   of  the  church 
"  of  St.  Patrick,  who  in  various   learning  and  judgment 
"  far  exceeds  his  years."     The  fame  year,    1607,  he  was 
chofen    divinity-profeiTor    in   the  univerfity  of  Dublin ; 
which  office  he  fuftained  thirteen   years,  reading  lectures 
weekly    throught  the  year.     In   1609,  he   made   a   third 
voyage  to  England,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  moil 
eminent  and    learned  men  there;  with   Camden,   Selden, 
Sir    Robert  Cotton,     Lydiate,     Dr.  Davenant,  &c.  after 
which  he  conflantly    came  over  into    England    once    in 
three  years,  fpending  one  month  at  Oxford,   another  at 
Cambridge,  and  the   reil:   of  his  time  at  London.,   chiefly 
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in  the  Cottonian  library.  In  1610,  he  was  unanimoufly 
ele&ed  provoft  of  Dublin  college;  but  refufcd  to  accept 
that  poll,  being  apprcheniive  of  its  hindering  him  in 
thofe  great  defigns  he  had  then  in  hand,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  true  religion. 

In   1612,  he  took  his  doftcr  of  divinity's   degree;  and 

the  next  year,  being  at  London,   publilhed  his  firft  work, 

which  was    intituled,     "  De   Eccleiiarum    Lhriflianarum 

*'  Succelhone  &  Statu,"  in  4to.     One  of  the  common- 

eft,    yet  certainly  one  of  the  iiliieft,    objections,  urged  by 

the  Pap  ills  agaiixft   the   Proteflants,  is,  that  "  the  Protef- 

"  tants   had  no  religion  before    Luther."      Jewel  biihop 

Apologia     of   Salifbury  therefore   endeavoured    to   fhew,    that   the 

pro  Ecclefia  prmc}pies  of  Proteflants  are   agreeable    to  thofe    of   the 

Anshcana.    r  . 

fathers  of  the  fix  firft  centuries.     Ulner  s  deii^n  was    to 

O 

finiih  what  Jewel  had  begun,  by  fhewing,  that  from  the 
lixth  century  to  the  Reformation,  namely,  for  900  years, 
Chrifl  has  always  had  a  viiible  church  of  true  Chriftians, 
who  had  not  been  tainted  with  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  that  thefe  iflands  owe 
not  their  Chriilianity  to  Rome.  This  was  a  terrible  way 
of  defending  Proteftantifm,  being  a  way  in  which  it- 
never  can  be  defended  ib  as  to  bring  the  controverfy 
to  any  clear  and  decilive  iffue  ;  and  all  proceeding  from 
an  extravagant  opinion  of  the  fathers  and  their  authority, 
and  from  a  miitaken  notion  of  the  term  church.  How 
much  better  have  Dailie  and  Chillingworth  apprehended 
the  true  nature  of  this  controverfy,  who,  paying  no  more 
deference  to  the  fathers  than  what  is  properly  their  due, 
and  conceiving  no  other  notions  of  a  church  than  the 
facrcd  writings  fuggefl,  have  fet  up  the  Bible  as  the  only 
flandard,  and  rejected  all  doctrines  which  will  not  abide 
that  tefl?  timer's  work  in  the  mean  time  had  great 
merit,  and  was  juflly  had  in  efleem  bv  the  learned  of 
all  orders;  beinp;  iolemnly  prefented  by  archbifhop  Abbot. 
to  king  James,  as  the  eminent  firi!  fruits  of  the  college 
of  Dublin.  Our  author,  however,  had  net  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  all  that  he  pionofed,  his  continuation  com- 
ing down  only  to  the  year  "1240.  The  edition  of  1687 
is  the  belt,  having  many  additions  and  enlargements;  and 
'  to  this  edition  alfo  is  added  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  Britifh 
i*  Churches." 

The  fame  year,  161-2,  upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he 
married  Phcebe,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke  Challoner  ; 
who  died  this  year  April  the  I2th,  and  in  his  laft  will 

recom- 
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recommended  our  author  to  his  daughter  for  an  liufband, 
if  (he  was  inclined  to  marry.  In  1615,  there  was  held 
a  parliament  at  Dublin,  and  fo  a  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
in  which  were  compofed  certain  articles  relating  to  the 
doctrine  and'difcipline  of  the  church.  1  hefe  articles  were 
drawn  up  by  Ufher,  and  figned  by  archbiihop  Joaes, 
then  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  fpeaker  of  the  houie 
of  bilhops  in  convocation,  by  order  from  James  I,  in 
.his  majefty's  name.  Some  perfons  took  occalion.  from 
hence  to  reprefent  Dr.  Ufher  as  a  Puritan,  and  to  render 
him  odious  to  the  king  on  that  account;  but  the  doctor, 
coming  over  to  England  in  1619,  fatisfied  his  majefty  fo 
well  upon  that  point,  that  in  1620  he  promoted  him  to 
the  biihopric  of  Meath.  Nov.  1622,  he  made  a  fpeecii 
in  the  caftle- chamber  at  Dublin,  upon  the  cenfuring  of 
certain  officers,  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking. 

'  O  ^  Or 

and  the  danger  of  refilling,  the  oath  of  fupremacy;  which 
pleafed  king  James  fo  well,  that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  it.  In  1623,  he  made  another  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a  work  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which  the  king himfelf  had  employed  him  to  write: 
and  foon  after  his  return  to  Ireland  was  engaged  in  anfwer- 
ing  the  challenge  of  Malone,  an  Iriih  Jefuit  of  the  college 
of  Lou  vain. 

He  was  again  in  England,  when  king  James,  juft  be- 
fore he  died,  advanced  him  to  the  archbimopric  of  Ar- 
magh; but  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  he 
was  feized  writh  a  quartan  ague,  which  detained  him  nine 
months.  In  the  adminiilration  of  his  archbifhopnc,  hct 
acted,  as  he  had  acted  in  every  other  ftation,  in  a  molt 
exemplary  manner;  and  vigoroufly  oppofed  the.derign  cf 
granting  a  more  full  toleration  to  the  Irifh  Papifts.  An 
aflembiy  of  the  whole  nation,  both  Papiils  and  Protef- 
tants,  had  been  called  by  the  then  lord  deputy  Falkland, 
for  the  coniideration  of  that  point;  when  the  bifhops, 
by  the  lord  primate's  invitation,  met  firft  at  his  houie, 
and  both  he  and  they  fubfcribed  a  proteflation  againft  a 
toleration  of  Popery.  But  thefe  matters  did  not  hinder 
him  from  profecuting  his  itudies,  from  procuring  a 
great  number  of  manufcripts  from  the  Eaft  and  other 
parts,  and  from  publifhing  from  time  to  time  many 
curious  and  uleful  works.  In  1634,  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  being  ready  to  meet,  there  arofe  a  difpute 
between  the  archbiihops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  con- 
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cerning  precedence ;  but  Ufher  afferted  his  right  with 
fuch  clearnefs  and  evidence,  that  the  point  was  deter- 
mined in  his  favour. 

In  1640,  he  came  over   to   England,    bringing  his  fa- 
mily,   with  an  intention  to  return  very  foon  to  Ireland; 
but  was  prevented  by  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out  there 
in  1641.     He  was  a  man  of  too   much  note,  and  of  too 
high  a  ftation,  not  to  be  deeply  involved  in  and  affected 
with    the    fucceeding    troubles.     He  is  charged  by  fomc 
writers  with  having  advifed  the  king  to  confent  to   the 
bill  againil  the  earl  of  StrafFord,  but  is  cleared  by  others ; 
and  Dr.    Parr   tells  us,    that  when   the  primate  lay  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  expected   death  at  St.  Donate's  caftle   in 
1645,  he  afked  his  grace  concerning  it,  who  flatly  deni- 
ed it,  and  faid  it  was  wrongfully  laid  to  his  charge;  for, 
that   he    neither    advifed    nor   approved  it.       In   the  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  he  was   plundered  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept his  library  and  fome  furniture  in  his  houfe  at  Drogheda, 
from  whence  the  library  was  conveyed  to  England  :  where  - 
npon  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  bifhopric  of  Carlillc, 
to  be  held  in  commendam :    the  revenues  of  which  how- 
ever were  reduced  to  almofl  nothing,  by  the   Scots  and 
Englifh  armies  quartering  upon  it.     When  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Englifh   bifhoprics  were  feized  by  the 
parliament,  they  voted  him  a  penfion  of  400!.  per  annum; 
which   yet  he  never    received  above  once  or  twice.     It 
is  faid,    that   he    was    invited  into   France   by  cardinal 
Richelieu,    which  a  promife  of  the  free  exercife   of  his 
religion,  and  a  considerable  penfion ;  and  likewife  by  th« 
States  of  Holland,  who  offered  him   the  place  of  hono- 
rary profefTor  at  Leyden :  but  thele  fa£ts  are  not  certain. 
He  removed   to    Oxford,  not  long  before  the  king  came 
thither:  and,  in  164?,,  was  nominated  one  of  the  afTem- 
bly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter.     He  refufed  to  fit  among 
them:    and  this,  together  with  fome  of  his  fermons   at 
Oxford,    giving  offence  to  the  parliament,    they  ordered 
his  library  to  be  feized.     It  was  feized  accordingly,  and 
would  have  been  fold,  had  not  Dr.  Featly,  who  fat  among 
thole  divines,  while  his  heart  was  with  the  church  and  king, 
obtained  it  by  means  of  Mr.  Selden  for  his  own  ufe,  and  fa 
fecured  it  to  the  right  owner. 

The  king's  affairs  declining,  and  Oxford  being  threatened 
with  a  liege,  he  left  that  city,  and  retired  to  CaerdifT  in 
Wales,  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  who  had 
married  hi?  only  daughter,  and  who  was  then  gover- 
nor and  general  of  the  ordnance.  He  continued  fix 
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months,  here  in,  tranquillity,  pro  (ecu ting  his  fludies  ;  arid 
then  went  to  the  caille  of  St.  Donate,  whither  he  was 
invited  by  tiie  lady  dowager  Stradliiig:  but  in  his  jour- 
,nev  thither  was  extremely  ill  ufed  by  the  people  of  the 
mountains,  who  took  away  his  books  and  papers.  At 
St.  Donate's  he  found  an  excellent  library:  but  a  fit  of 
iicknefs  prevented  him  from  making  all  the  uie  of  it  he 
propoicd.  His  Iicknefs  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature: 
it  berran  at  firil  with  the  ftrano'urv  and  a  fuDprcinon  of  urine, 

O  O       ^  J  I   i. 

\vi.th  extremity  of  torture,  which  at  leait  caufed  a  violent 
bleeding  at  the  nofc,  for  near  forty  hours,  without  any  in- 
ktermiffion;  and  when  he  was  every  moment  expeited  to 
die,  the  blood ilanched,  and  he- gradually  recovered.  He 
went  to  London"  in  1646,  upon  an  invitation  from  the 
countefs  of  Peterborough,  to  make  her  houfe  his  home ; 
and,  iii  1647,  was  chofen  preacher  of  Lincoln's-Inn. 

1  Amidil   all   thefe   changes  and  chances,    and  difficulties, 
*  .  ^ 

and  .perils,  and  afflictions,  his  love  of  ftudy  and  ap- 
plication to  books  enabled  him  to  publifh  learned 
and  ufeful  works,  relating  chiefly  to  antiquities ;  the 
clearing  of  which  he  made  fubfervient  to  eccleilauical 
purpofes,  and  to  the  reconciling  of  difaffecled  perlbns  to 
the  government  and  dilcipline  of  the  church. 

Dunns;  the  treaty  in  the  Tile  of  Wight,  he  was  fent 

O  J  o         ' 

for  by  the  king,  who  confulted  him  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  The  execution  of  his  majeily  {truck 
him  with  great  horror.  The  countefs  of  Peterborough's 
houle,  where  the  primate  then  lived,  being  jufl  over- 
"a^ainit  Charino-_Crofs,  fevcral  of  her  gentlemen  and  fer- 

O  O  O 

vants  went  up  to  the  leads  of  the  houfe,  whence  they 
could  plainly  fee  'what  was  adling  before  Whitehall.  As 
foon  as  his  majefty  came  upon  the  fcaffold,  fo me  of  the 
houlhold  told  the  primate  of  it;  and  nfked  him,  whe- 
ther he  would  fee  the  king  once  more,  before  he  was  put 
to  death.  He  was  at  iirit  unwilling1,  but  at  lafl  went  up  : 
where,  as  the  ceremonial  advanced,  the  primate  grew  more 

'  a'nd  more  afleck-d;  and,  when  the  executioners  in  vizards 
began  to  put  up  the  king'0,  hair,  grew  paie,  and  would  have 
hinted,  if  he  had  not  been  immediately  carried  off.  In 
1650,  he  published  the  firit  part  of  his  annals  of  the  Old 
Teitament,  and  the  iecond  in  1654.  'The  two  parts 

"were  printed  together,  .under  the  title   of,   "  Annales  Ve- 
4>  teris  cc  Novi  Yoitainpttti,"  at  Paris  1673,  and  at  Geneva 
1722,   in  folio. 
'  Vol.  XII.  C  c  Hits 
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His  great  reputation  having  excited  in  Cromwell  a 
curiofity  to  fee  him,  the  primate  upon  the  ufurper's  in- 
timation of  it  to  him  went,  and  was  received  with  great 
civility:  the  ufurper  made  him  alfo  many  promifes,  but 
never  performed  them.  This  was  about  1654;  in  which 
year  the  primate  preached  Mr.  Selden's  funeral  ferinon  in  the 
Temple-church.  March  the  aoth,  1655-6,  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  the  day  following,  in  the  countefs  of  Pe- 
terborough's houfe  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey.  Though 
'he  was  near  eighty,  his  illnels  proved  to  be  a  pleurify; 
for,  upon  opening  his  body3  a  great  deal  of  coagulated 
blood  was  found  fettled  in  his  left  iide.  Preparations  were 
making  to  bury  him  privately  ;  but  Cromwell  ordered  him 
to  be  interred  with  great  magnificence  in  Weilmjnfler- 
Abbey.  The  uiurper  meant  to  make  himfeif  popular  by 
'this  acl,  knowing  what  a  high  reputation  the  deceaied  had 
among  all  orders  of  men  ;  yet  was  politic  enough  to  throw 
the  expence  of  it  upon  his  relations,  who  were  ill  able  to 
bear 'it.  His  funeral  fermbni  was  preached  by  Nicholas 
Bernard,  who  had  formally  been  his  chaplain,  and  was 
then  preacher  of  Gray's-Inn  :  it  was  printed,  and  is  for 
the  moil  part  an  account  ot  his  life.  Cromwell  alfo  enjoin- 
ed his  executors  not  to  fell  his  library  without  his  confent, 
It  confifled  of  ten  thoufand  volumes,  printed  and  manu- 
fcript;  and  after  his  deceafe  was  even  fought  for  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  cardinal  Mazarine.  Such  of  it  as  efcap- 
ed  the  hands  of  thieves  and  plunderers  was  bedewed  upon 
the  college  at  Dublin;  for  which  the  primate  always  in- 
tended it. 

Ufher  was  tall,  well-lhaped,  and  walked  upright  to  the 
hft.  His  hair  was  brown,  his  complexion  iangmne,  his 
countenance  full  of  good -nature  as  well  as  gravity:  yet, 
Dr.  Parr  fays,  the  air  of  liis  face  was  hard  to  hit,  and 
that,  '  though  many.  piclures  were  taken  of  "him,  yet  "he 
never  faw'  but  one 'like  him,  which  was  done  by  Sir 
Peter  Lcly.  He  was  a  man,  who  abounded  in  all  graces, 
moral  as  well  as  fpi ritual;  which,  joined  with, the  great- 
til  abilities  and  learning,  made  him  'upon  the  whole  a 
very  ccmpleat  character.  He  publiihed  a  great  many 
works  in  Latin  and  in  Englilh ;  .and  fome  in  both  lan- 
guages were  publiihed  after  his  death.  '  He  left  alfo  ma- 
ny manufcripts.  He  had  made  large  notes  and  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  writings  and  characters  of  the  'fathers 
and  ecclenailical  authors,  which  he  deiigned  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  larire  and  elaborate  \vork,  to  be  called 

r~r-< 

"  Theological 
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"  Theologica  Bibiiotheca ;"  and  this  was  indeed,  of  all 
his  works,  that  which  he  had  moft  fet  his  heart  upon  : 
yet  the  calamities  of  the  times  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  finifh  it.  He  left  thefe  papers,  however,  to  Dr. 
Gerard  Langbaine,  provoft  of  Queen's  college,  as  the 
only  man  on  whofe  learning  as  well  as  friendfhip  he 
could  rely,  to  fill  them  up  and  caft  them  into  fuch  a 
form,  as  might  render  them  fit  for  the  prefs :  but  Lang- 
baine, while  purfuing  his  tafk  in  the  public  library,  got 
fo  fevere  a  cold,  that  he  died  in  1657  ;  and  then  the  work 
came  to  nothing,  though  Dr.  Fell  afterwards  made  fome 
attempts  to  get  it  finifhed.  A  copy  of  it  is  lodged  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 

Three  hundred  letters  between  Umer  and  his  learned  cor- 
refpondents,  with  his  life  by  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  his  chaplain 

at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  publiihed  at  London  in  1686, 

i-  i .  *  • 

toho. 
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WAGENSEIL  (JOHN  CHRISTOPHER),  a  very  Nic 
learned,  German,  was  the  ion  of  a  reputable  and  Tom< n 
fubftantial  tradefman,  and  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1633.  p'114' 
He  was  fent  early  to  a  fchool  at  Stockholm ;    whence  he 
was  taken  at  thirteen,    and   placed   in  the    univerfky   of 
Altorf.     The  diflmction,    he   railed  himieif  to  there  by 
his   abilities-  and   learning,     recommended  him    to    feme 
nobility  as    a   proper  tutor  to   their  children;  and,   after 
continuing  five  years  at  Altorf,    he  was   taken  into  the 
family  of  the  Count  de  Traun.     He  not  only  performed 
the  office   of  an  inflructor   to  the    fons    of  this    nobk- 
man,    but  accompanied   them   in  their  travels  to  France, 
Spain,   England,  Holland,  Icveral  parts  of  Germany,  and 
Italy.      He   contracted  an   acquaintance  with  the  learned 
wherever  he  went,  and  received  honours  from  feverai  uni- 
vernties :  thofe  of  Turin  and    Padua   admitted   him    into 
their  body.     In  France,  he  experienced   the  liberality  of 
Lewis  XIV,  and  was  received  Doctor  'of  Law  at  Orleans, 
in  June  1665.     Several  places -would  have  detained  him, 
but  the  love  of  his   native  country  prevailed;  and,  after 
a  ramble  of  fix   years,  he  arrived  at  Nuremberg  in  1667. 

C  c  2,  He 
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He  was  immediately    made    Profeflbr  of  Law   nnd    Hii 
tory  in  the  univeditv   of  Altorf;   but,   about   eight   years 
after,  changed    his    Profefforfhip  of  Hiftory    for    that   of 
the  Oriental  tongues.      In  1070,   Adoluhus  John,   Count 
Palatine   of  the  Rhine,   committed  t\vo  fons  to    his  care, 
and   at    the    fame  time    honoured  him   with  the    title  ot 
Counfellor.      The   Princes  of  Germany  held  him  in  high 
cfteem ;  and  the  Kmt^-ior  himfeif  admitted  him  to  private 
conferences,     in    1691,    when  he  was    at    Vienna    about 
buiinets.      In  1697,    the   town  of  Nuremberg  gave  him 
marks   of  their   efteem,    by   adding   to  his    titles  that  of 
Doctor   of  Canon    Law,    and  by  admitting  to   his    care 
the  univerfity  library.      He  was    twice   married;     the  lirit 
time  in  i£67,  the  fecond  in    1701.     He  died   in    1706, 
aged  72. 

He  wrote  and   publiflied   near  twenty  works,  fome  in 
French,    the  others    in   Latin.       The    firft  came    out  at 
Nuremberg  in   1667,  the  defign  of  which  is  to  fhevv  the 
fpuriouineis    of    the   pretended   Fragment    of    Petronius. 
In  another,  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  "  Amcenitat.es  - 
"  Litcraricc,"  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  real  exiflence  of 
Pope  Joan,    which   has  been  fo  much  queilioned.     His 
principal  work  is  intituled,   "  Tela  Ignea   Satan*.    Altorf. 
"  1681,"  in  svols.  4to.    This  is  a  collection  of  pieces  writ- 
ten by  the  Jews  againfb   the    Chriilian  religion;    with  a 
Latin  verfion,  and  long  notes  in  the  way  of  refutation,  by 
Wagenfeilius. 

WAGSTAFFE  (THOMAS),  an  eminent  Nonjuror 
''  and  Writer,    was  of  a  Gentleman's  family  in  Warwick- 
.  fhire,    and  born   1645.      ^e  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
.ter-houfe  fchool ;  and,  in   1660,  admitted  Commoner  of 
•  New  Inn  at  Oxford.     He  took  the  degrees  in  Arts  ;  and 
going  into  orders,  became  redlor  of  Martins-thorp  in  the 
county  of  Rutland.     After   that,  he  lived  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Richard  Temple  at  Stow  in  Buckinghamfhire;  and, 
in  1684,    was  preiented  by  the  king  to  the  chancellor- 
fhip  of  Lichfield,    together  with  the  prebend  of  Alder- 
was   in  the  fame  church.      The  fame   year,   the  Billiop 
of  London  gave  him  the  Rectory  of  St.  Margaret   Pat- 
terns in   London.      Upon  the    Revolution  in    1688,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  preferments  for   not   taking  the  new 
oaths;  and  afterwards  pracliied  Phyfic  many  years,  wear- 
ing his  gown  ail  the  while.     Feb.    the  2$d,     1693,    he 
wa»  conUcrated    JJiihop  by   Lloyd  Biihop  of  Norwich, 

Turner 
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Turner  Bifliop  of  Ely,  and  White  Bifhop  of  Peterborough; 
which  folemnity  was  performed  at  the  Biihop  of  Peterbo- 
rough's lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giffard  at 
'Southgate,  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon  being  prefent:  Wag- 
ftaffe  was  confecrated  fufTragan  of  Ipiwich,  and  Hickes 
at  the  fame  time  fuiTragan  of  Thetford.  Wagftaffe  died, 
O£l.  the  1 7th,  1712,  after  having  given  many  proofs  of 
good  parts  and  learning :  for  he  wrote  and  publilhed 
many  pieces  in  defence  of  the  conftitution  of  the  church 
and  ftate,  according  to  the  Nonjuring  fyftem.  He  was 
alfo  a  moft  zealous  advocate  for  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
celebrated  book,  called  "£**&»  Barfrw."  which  he  de- 
fended in  two  or  three  pamphlets  againft  all  oppofers, 
as  the  real  work  of  the  Royal  Author,  to  whom  it  wis 
afcribed. 

WAKE  (Dr.  WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Engliih  Pre- 
late, was  the  foil  of  William  Wake  in  the  county  of  Dor- 
fet,  Gentleman,  and  born   in    1657.     In    1672,  he  was  ^tbeiuC 
admitted  a  member  of  Chrift-Church  in   Oxford;  where. 
taking  the  degrees  hi  Arts,  he  afterwards  went  into  or- 
ders,   and    was    appointed    Preacher   to    the     Society    of 
Grays-Inn.     In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  attended   the 
Lord   Vifcount   Prefton,    Emballador    to    France,  as  his 
chaplain  ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  England,  diftiriguifhed 
himfeif  in  the  difpute  between  the  Proteftants  and  Pa- 
pifts.      He  publilhed  thefe   following    pieces;     i.    "  An 
"  expofition    of  the  doctrine  of  the   church  of  England 
"  in  the  feveral  articles  propofed  by  Moniieur  de  Meaux, 
"  late  Bifliop   of  Condom,  in  his  expofition  of  the  dcx 
*'  trine  of  the  Catholic  church.     To  which  is  prefixed    a 
•'  particular  account  of  Moniieur  de  IMeaux's  book,  1686," 
4to.      2.  "  A    defence    of  the   fame,     rigainft  de    Mean; 
"  and  his  vindicator,    1686,"   4to     ~.  -v  A  fecond  defence, 
"  &c.    1688,"  4to.     4.  "  A  difcourfe  of  the  holy  c'ucharii  . 
*:  in  the   two  great  points   of  the  real  prefence   and   the 
"adoration  of  tlie   hoft,    1687,'*  410.      5.    4u  A    difcx>url. 
14  concerning    the    nature    of    idolatry,    in    which  a 'late 
"  author's  true  and  only  notion  of  idohirv  is  confidere 

J  j 

ki  and  confuted,    1,638,"  4to.     Tliis  was  written  againft 
the-  "  Reafons  for  abrogating  the  '!".».•  il/"  by    SarflQel  Pai 
ker,   Bifhop  of  Oxford.     6.    "  Sure'  and  honcll  means  ro; 
4 '.the  coiiverfion  of  all  heretics,  ''.'^c.    T^.88.    4to. 
is  a  tranilation  from  the  French,     with  a  ;    by 

C  C  All": 
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author.      7.   "  An  hhtorical  trcatife  of  tranfubftantiation , 
*'  wherein  is  made  appear    that,  according  to  the  princi- 
4<  pies  of  that  church,  this  doctrine  cannot  be  an    article 
"  of  faith,    1687,"  4ro.     This  was  wiitten  by  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Rome,    and  pubJifhcd    by  our  author, 
8.  "  Two  difcburfes  oipurgatoy  and  prayer  for  the  dead, 
1 683,"  4to.     9.  ''  A  continuation  of  tlie  prcfent  ilate  of 
the  centre verfy  between   the  church  of  England   and 
the  church  of  Rome  :   being  a  full  account  of  the  books' 
pubiillied  on  both  fides,    1688,"    4to.     In  the   preface 
our  author  tells  us,   that  this   is    an  exact  collection,  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  make  it,  of  the  controverfy  on  both 
iiJes,  between  our  Divines   and  thofe   of  the  church  of 
Rome ;   "  ana  in  that,"  fays  he,   "  the  victory  of  truth  over 
"  error.      Never    certainly* was   any  caufe  more  entirely 
"  baffled,  than  the  Popiih  is  at  this  time.     Never  wTas  a 
"  controverfy  more  fully  handled,  and  that  in  fuch  a  man- 
"  ner  as  to    inftruct  even  the    meaneft  capacities,  as   this 
"  has  been  in    thefe   lafl    years:    infomuch  that    there   is 
"  fcarcely  a  perfon  among  us  fo  ignorant,  that  is  not  able  to 
"  make  a  ftand   again  ft  the   rudeil  attacks    of  our  adver- 
e<  faries.     Now   our  very  footmen  efleem  themlelves,  and 
"  I  think  have  latisfied  the  world  that  they  are  not  mif- 
**  taken,  an  equal,  match  for  Jefuits ;  for.  thofe  who  would 
*{  at  leaft  be  thought  the  rribft  able  men  of  their  party,  and 
"'  dropt  down  from  heaven  on  purpofe  to  oppofe  the  growth 
**  of  the  Prpteftant  herefy." 

In  1689,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D  ;  and  was  appointed 
deputy  clerk  of  the  clofet,    and  chaplain  in   ordinary  to 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.     The  fame  year  he  was 
made  canon  ofChriil  Church,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Aldrich, 
^promoted  to   the  deanery  thereof;    rector  of  St.  James's, 
Weftminfler,  in  1694;  dean  of  Exeter   in  1701;  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  1705  ;  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  Jan. 
1715-16.     He  was  a  principal  figure  in  that  great  fcene  of 
controverfy,  which  opened  itfelf  with  regard  to  the  con- 
vocation, at  the  clofe  of  the  lail  century  ;  of  which  we 
.fhall  only  take  notice  fo  far  as  he  was  concerned,  fomething 
having  been  already  faid  upon  it,  under  the  article  of  AT- 
TERBURY.     In  1697,  there  was  publifned  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  intituled,   <c  A  letter  to  a  convocation-man  con- 
*'  cerning  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  that  body  :" 
to  whjch   an  anfwer  was   publilhed  the  fame  year  by  J)r. 
Wake,    under  this  title,    "  The   authority    of  Chriftian 
4*  Princes  over  their  ecckfiailical  fynods  afferted,  with  par- 
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**  tkular  refpe£l  to  the  convocations  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
**  realm  and  church  of  England,"  8vo  :  and  this  being  at- 
tacked, the  Doftor  vindicated  himfelf  in,   "An  appeal  to 
"  all  the  true,  members  of  the  church  of  England,  in  be- 
"  half  of  the  king's  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  as  by  law*  ef- 
**  tablifhed  ;  by  our  convocations  approved;    and  by  our 
*'  moft  eminent  bilhops  and  clergymen  ftated  and  defended, 
"  againft  both  the   Popifh  and  Fanatical  oppofers  of  it, 
"  1698."  Sv-o.     In  1700,  the  celebrated  Atterbury  entered 
into  this  difpute  with  great  vigour  and  refolution,  and  pub- 
lifhed an  anfwer  to   Dr.  Wake's  book,  'intituled,   "  The 
"  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  an   Englifh  convoca- 
<{  tion,    ilated  and  defended,"    8vo :  reprinted   in   1701, 
with  additions.     The  controverfy  now  grew  warm,  and 
feveral  writers-  of  considerable  note  engaged  in  it.     Burner., 
bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  Kermet,   afterwards  biiliop  of  Pe- 
terborough, wrote  animadversions  upon  Atterbury's  work ; 
and  Kenneth  piece  -agai nil  it  was  a  particular  reply  to  it, 
written  under   the  countenance  of  arckbifhop    Tenifon. 
Hody,  Gibfon,    Hooper,  were   concerned  in  it :  Hooper 
%vas  on  the  fide  of  Atterbury,   Hody  and  Gibfon  againfl 
him.    '  But  the  moft  considerable  and  deciiive  aniwer  to 
Atterbnry,  was  Dr."  Wake's  large  work,  intituled,    "  The 
"-  Hate  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England,  in  their  coun- 
"  cils,  fynotis,  convocations,  conventions,  and  other  public 
"  afTemblies,  hiftorically  deduced  from  the  converlion  of 
'*'the  Saxons  to' the  prefent  times,    1703,"  in  folio.     This 
was  goinG;  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing  ;    the  work  was  ef- 


teemed,  not  only  a  full  and  fufHcient  anfwer  to  Atterbury, 
But  deciiive  with  regard  to  the  controverfy  in  general. 

Befides  what  bimop  Wake  wrote  and  publimed  in  thefe 
two  memorable  controversies,  he  was  the  author  of  feveral 
other  things.     A  large  volume  in  8vo*pf  his,   **  Sermons 
*' and  difcourfcs  on   feveral  occalions,"   was  publifKed  jn 
"1690;  befidcs  Sermons  and  Charges,  which  cams  cut  af- 
terwarcjs.     In  1693,  he  publifhed  an  Engliili    veiiion  of, 
"  The  genuine  epittles  of  the  apoftolical  fathers,   St.  Bar- 
*'.  nabas,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Clement,   St.  Polycarp,  the  fhep- 
ci  herd   of  Bferrnas,   and  the  inartyrdonis'  of  St.  Ignatius 
"  and  Polycarp  ;  with  a  large  preliminary  difcourfc  reciting 
"  to  .the    feveral   treatifes    here  put  together;"    a  -fecond 
edition' of  which  was  publifhed  in    1710,   8vo,  with  luch 
corrections  and  improvements,  "'as  to  render  it,"  he  fays, 
**  almoft  a  new  work."     In  171-9,   a  letter  fuppofed  to  bc>  in  the  Pre- 
written   by  h'im   to  a  ProfefTor    of  Zurich  in  Svviilerhnd, lace 
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containing    very    bitter    invectives    again!!    ])i.    i.Ioadiy 
liilhu-  oi  P.angor,   and  others  who  favoured  his  doctrim   . 
occaiioncd  two  very  il-vere  pamphlets  agaiuil   him:     one, 
intituled,  't'A  ihort  vindication  of  the  Lord  Archbilhop 
'•  ot  Canterbury  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  authoi 
'•  of  a  letter,   lately  printed  at  Zurich  concerning  the  ilaie 
<;  of  religion   in.  England  :"  the  other,   k*  A  letter  to  the, 
"  Lord  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,   proving  that  his  Graee. 
"  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  letter  to  kit  eminent  Prcf~ 
"  byterian  clergyman   in  SwhTerland,   in    which    the   pre- 
"  fent  Hate  of  religion  in  England    is  blr.ckened  and  e» 
*'  pofed,   and  the  prefent  ininiftry'  are   miireprefentcd  and 
"  traduced."     Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  the  famed  author  of 

-        .  .  '  ; 

the   "  Independent   Whig,"    is    fupDofed    to    have   been 

'  A 

tae  writer  of  the  lalt    pamphlet*     They    were  both  an- 

iwered  in  1720  by.,  another,  intituled,  "A  vindication 
*'  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  in  anfwer  to  two  fcurrLlous  li- 
*'  bels,  pretending  to  be  a  vindication  of  his  Icrdihip  of 
"  Canterbury,  but  ieandaloufly  retiefting  upon  his  Grace 
*'  and  the  moft  orthodox  clergy." 

He  died  at  Lambeth,  Jan.  24,    1736-7,.  and  left  feveral 

daughters.     He  was  .a   man  rof  uncommon  abilities    and 

learning :  was   an    advocate  for  free    inquiry  and  liberty, 

v/hen  he  was  young  ;    but  age   and    preferment  feem  'to 

have  changed   him  a  little  in  that  refpeCt :  at  leail.he  was 

far  from  being  fo  zealous  about  them,  after  his  advancement 

to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.     Mr.    Edmund    >V*ake.    uncle. 

See  two  let- to  the  Archbifliop,  \vasoneofthcmoil  aclive  promoters 

Gent  Ma'-" in    eflabliihiiig     the    corporation,    of    the    fons-  of    the 

i:8z,;      '  clergy.     The  rev.    fohn  Withers,  another  relation  to  his 

j>.  366.        Grace,  gave  alfo  cccl.  to  that  charity. 

O  w> 

, 

WALLER  (EDMUND),  an  Englifli  poet?  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Waller,  Efcj;  of  Agmondelham  in  Buekingham- 
Ihire,  by  Anne  the  lifter  of  John  Hampdcn,  efq;  who  dif- 
tinguimed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars.  He  was  bom  the  ^d  of  March  1-605,  at  Cplefhill, 
which,  though  in  die  parifn  of  Agmondefham,  ftands  in 
Hertfordshire  ;  and  his  father  dying  when  he  was  very 
voung,  the  care  of  his  education  fell  to  his  mother.  Ac- 

J  .  .  .  T" 

cording  to  the  account  in  his  life,  he  was  lent  to  haton 
fchool ;  but  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was  mcflly  trained  in 
grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Dobion,  miiiifter  of  Great 
Wycombe  in  Bycks,  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  King's 
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college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  could  not  continue  long; 
for,  at  iixteen  or  Ieventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  chofen 
into  the  laft  parliament  of  King  James  I.  and  ferved  as 
burgefs  for  Agmondemam.  He  began  to  exercife  his 
poetical  talent  fo  early  as  the  year  1623,  as  appears  from  a 
copy  of  verfcs  in  his  work,  "  Upon  the  danger  his 
tc  Majefty  (being  Prince)  efcaped  in  the  road  of  St. 
"  Anderp ;"  for  there  Prince  Charles  returning  from 
Spain  that  year  had  like  to  have  been  caft  away.  It  was 
not  his  wit,  his  fine  parts,  or  his  poetry,  that  occafioned 
him  to  be  {If ft  publicly  known  ;  but  it  was  his  carrying:  the 

..*'/»  .  .JO 

daughter- and  fole  heirefs  of  a  rich  citizen  againft  a  rival, 
whole  intereft  was  efpoufed  by  the.  court.  It  is  not  known 
ar  wliat  time  he  married  his  firit  lady;  but  he  was  a 
widower'  before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  when  he  beo;an 

J  O 

to  have  a  paflibn  for  Sacharifla,  which  was  a  fictitious  name 

i  I  •  '         *  •  j  '  •' 

for   the   Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,    daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicefter,  and  afterwards  wife  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

He.  was  now  known   at  court, '  and  '  care-fled  by  all  the 
people  of  quality,  who  had  any  relim.  for  wit  and  polite 
literature,  and  was  one  of  the  famous  club,  of  which  the 
Lord  Falkland,    Mr.   Chillingworth,    and  other  eminent 
men,  were  members.   At  one  of  their  meetings,  they  heard 
a  noife  in  the  ftreet ;    and  were  told,    that  a  foil  of  Ben. 
Jonib.n    was    arreftcd.       They    fent    for   him ;    and    he 
proved  to  be  Mr.   George  Morley,  afterwards  Bifhop  of 
"v/inchefler,     Mr.  Waller  liked  him  fo  well,  that  he  paid 
the   debt,   which  was   about  lool.   on  condition   that  he 
.vould  live  with  him  at  Beconsfield.     Mr.  Morley  did  fo, 
eight  or  ten  years  ;  and  from  him  Mr.  Waller  ufed  to  own, 
at  he  learned  a  tafte  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  acquired 
what  he  had  of  their  genius  ;  not  but  he  had  given  fpeci- 
mens   of  hi;,  tafte  and  fkill  in  poetry  before  this  incident 
A"  Mr.  .Morley,  only- Mr.  Morley  improved  and  refined  it. 
He  was  returned  burgefs  for  Amondeiham  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  April  1640.     An  intermifTion  of  par- 
liaments having  difgufted  the  nation,  and  raifed  jealoufies 
againft  the  defigns  of  the  court,  which  would  be  fure  to 
Jifcover  themfelves  whenever  the  King  came  to  afk  fora 
iuppiy,   Mr.  Waller  was  one  of  the  firft  who  condemned 
the  preceding  meafures.    He  mewed  himfelf  in  oppoiition 
to  the  court,  and  made  a  fpeech  in  thehoufe  on  this  occafion, 
April  the   22d    1640;    it   gives   us   fome  notions   of  his 
ge.nerai  principles  in  government,  in  which  he  afterwards 
proved  very  variable  and   inconftant.      He  oppofed    the 

court 
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court  alfo  in  the  long  parliament,  which  met  in  November 
following,   and  was  chofcn  to  impeach  Judge  Crawley, 
which  he  did  in  a  warm  and  eloquent  fpeech,  July  6th, 
1641.     This  fpeech  was  fo  highly  applauded,  that  twenty 
thoufand  of  them  were  fold  in  one  day.     In  1642,  he  was 
one  of  the  commiflioners  appointed,  by  the  parliament,   to 
prefent  their  proportions  of  peace  to  the  King  at  Oxford. 
In  1643,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  defign  to  reduce  the 
city  of  London  and  the  Tower  to  the  fervice  of  the  King, 
of  which  Mr.  Whitelocke  has  given  the  following  account. 
"  June  1643,"  fays  he,  "  began  the  arraignment  of  Wal- 
"  ler,  Tomkyns,  Challoner,  and  others,  confpiring  to  fur- 
"  prife    die  city  militia,    and  fome  members   of  parlia- 
"  ment,   and  to  let  in  the  King's  forces  to  furprife  the 
u  city,   and  diflblve  the  parliament.     Waller,  a  very  in- 
genious man,  was  the  principal  actor  and  contriver  of 
this  plot,  which  was  in  dergn  when  he  and  the  other 
commiiTioners    were  at  Oxford  with  the  parliament's 
proportions ;  and  that  being  then  known  to  the  King, 
occafioned  him  to  fpeak  thefe  words   to  Waller,  when 
<c  he  killed  his  hand,   '  though  you  are  the  laft,  yet  }ou 
"  are   riot  the  worfjt,  nor  the  leaft  in  favour.'     When  he 
"  was  examined  touching  this  plot,  he  was  aiked,   Whe- 
"  thcr    Selden,    Pierpoint,    Whitelocke,    and    others    by 
"  name,    were  acquainted  with   it  r     He   anfwered,    that 
"  they  were  not;   but  that  he  did  come  one  evening  to 
"  Selden's  iludy,  where  Pierpoint  and  Whitelocke  then 
"  were   with    Selden,   on  purpofe  to  impart    it   to   them 
"  all;  and  fpeaking  of  fuch  a  thing  in  general  terms,  thofe 
11  Gentlemen    did   fo  inveigh   againfi  any  fuch  thing  as 
"  treachery  and  bafenefs,   and   that  which  might  be  the 
"  occafion   of  fhedding    much    blood,    that    he    faid  .he 
'*  durit  not,   for  the  awe  and   refpecl:  which  he  had   for 
* '  Selden  and  the  reft,    communicate  any  of  the  particu- 
"  lars   to.  them,   but  was  almoft  difheartened  himfelf  to 
"  proceed  in   it.      They  were  all  upon  their  trials  con- 
"  demned  :  Tomkyns  ^nd  Challoner  only  were  hanged: 
"  Waller  had  a  reprieve   from  General  Etiex  ;    and  after 
*'  a  year's  imprifonment  paid  a  fine  of  io,cool.  and  was 
"  pardoned."     The  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  given  a  parti- 
cular account  of  this  plot,  and  alfo  of  Mr.  Waller's  beha- 
viour after  it  was  difcovered  :  who,   upon  .his  being  taken 
the  up,  favs  he,   "  was  fo  confounded  with  fear  and  appre- 
"  heniion,  that  he  confeiled  whatever  he  had  faid,  heard, 
"  thought,  or  fetn  ;  all  that  he  knew  of  himfelf,  and  all 
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that  he  fufpected  of  others,  without  concealing  any 
perfon  of  what  degree  or  quality  foever,  or  any  difcourie 
that  he  had  ever  upon  any  occaiioned  entertained  with 
them."  He  afterwards  tejls  us,  that  "  Mr.  Waller,  though 
confeifedly  the  moft  guilty,  after  he  had  with  incredible 
diffimulation  acted  fuch  remorfe  of  confcience,  that  his 
trial  was  put  off  out  of  Chriftian  companion,  till  he 
**  might  recover  his  underftanding  (and  that  was  not  till 
"  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  profecutors  was  reaibnably  abated 
"  with  the  facrrfices  they  had  made)  ;  and,  by  drawing  vi- 
*'  iitants  to  himfelf  of  the  moft  powerful  Minifters  of  all 
*;  faction's,  had,  by  his  liberality  and  penitence,  by  his  re- 
"  ceiving  vulgar  and  vile  fayings  from  them  with  humility 
"  and  reverence,  as  clearer  convictions  and  informations 
"  than  in- his  life  he  had  ever  had,  and  by  diftributing 
*'  great  fums  to  them  for  their  prayers  and  ghoftly  coun- 
*' fel,  fo  fatisfied  them,  that  they  fatisfied  others;  was 
"  brought  at  his  fuit  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  b?.r ; 
(t  where,  being  a  man  very  powerful  in  language,  and 
"  who,  by  what  he  Ipoke,  and  in  the  manner  cf  i'peaking  it, 
*'  exceedingly  captivated  the  good- will  and  benevolence  of 
"  his  hearers,"  he  delivered  an  oration,  '*  to  which  in  truth 
u  he  does  as  much  owe  the  keeping  his  head,  as  Catilin-e 
"  did  the  lofs  of  his  to  thofe  of  Tully."  One  would 
think  the  noble  hiftorian  ihould  have  faid,  "  as  Tully  did 
4<  the  lofs  of  his  to  thole  againft  Antony :"  for  Catiline 
was  ilain  in  battle  ;  whereas  Tully's  Philippics  really  coil 
him  his  head.  This  memorable  fpeech  of  Mr.  Waller, 
together  with  the  two  former,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
poems. 

After  he  had  faved  himfelf  from  the  confequences  of 
this  plot,  yet  fo  as  by  fire,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  continued  feveral  years.  He  reiided  moft  part  of  his 
time  there  at  Roan,  where  fome  of  his  children  by  a 
iecond  wife  were  born.  In  1645,  tnere  was  an  edition  or 
his  poems.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  fided  with 
the  men  in  power,  particularly  Oliver  Cromwell,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  often  declared,  that  he 
found  Cromwell  to  be  Very  well  read  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ftory.  He  frequently  took  notice,  that  when 
Cromwell  has  been  called  to  the  door,  in  the  midft  of 
their  difcourfes  upon  thefe  fubjects,  he  could  overhear 
him  repeating,  "  The  Lord  will  reveal,  The  Lord  will 
*'  help,"  and  fuch  kind  of  cant ;  for  which  he  would  apo- 
logize when  he  came  back,  faying,  "  Couiin  Waller, 
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'•  I  mult  talk   to  thefe  men  after  their  own  way;"    nn<j 
would  then  go  on  where  they  left   oiF.      He  wrote  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Cromwell    in  1654,    as  he  did  a   poem   upon 
his  death   in    1658.      At  the  Defloration    lie   was  treated 
\vith   great  cnility  by  Charles  II.  who  always  made  him 
one   of  tlu   party  in  his   diveiiions  at  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's and  other  places  ;  and  gave  him  a  grant  of  the 
provoftlhip  of  Karon  College,  though  that  grant  proved  of 
no  effect,      lie  iat  in  leveial  parliaments  after  the  Reflora- 
tion.      He  continued  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  to 
the  end  oi  his  life  ;  and  his  natural  vivacity  made  his  com- 
pany agreeable  to  the  hill.     James  II.  having  ordered  the 
Karl  of  Sunderland  to  bring  Mr.  Waller  to  him  one  after- 
noon ;    when   he   came,    the  King  carried   him   into  his 
<Joict,  and  there  aiked  him,   "  how  he  liked  fuch  a  pic- 
••  turer"   "  Sir,"  lavs  Mr.  Waller,  "  my  eyes  are  dim,  and 
u-  1  know  not  \vhofe  it  is.''  The  King  anfwcrcd,  "  It  is  the 
"  Princefs  of  Orange/'     "  And,"  lays  Mr.  Waller,  "  llie 
*•  is  like  the  grcateft  woman  in  the  world. "     "  Whom  do 
"  yo«u  call  fo  r':   aiked  the  King.  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  faid 
he..   "  I  wonder,  Mr.  W'aller,"  replied  the  King,   "  you 
44  mould  think  f o  ;    but  I  muft  confefs   me   had  a  wife 
44  council."   "  And,  Sir,"  faid  Mr.  Waller,  "  did  your  Ma- 
*'  jelly  ever  know  a  fool  chooie  a  wife  one  ?" 

He  died  of  a  dropfy,  .Oft.  i,  1687  ;  and  was  interred  in 
the  church-yard  of  Beconsficld,  where  a  monument  is 
ere&ed  to  his  memory.  He  left  feveral  children,  and  be- 
queathed his  eilate  to  his  lecond  fon  Edmund  ;  his  eldeft, 
Benjamin,  being  fo  far  from  inheriting  his  father's  wit, 
that  he  even  wanted  common  fenfe.  Edmund,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life,  was  member  of  parliament  for  Ag- 
mondefham ;  but  afterwards  turned  Quaker.  He  had  other 
ions  and  daughters.  As  to  Mr*  Waller,  his  charadler  is 
drawn  at  large  bv  the  mafteiiy  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Cla- 

o  j  j 

rendon ;  and,   as  it  contains  ail  that  need  be   faid  about 

him,  nothing  can  be  -more  proper  than  to  infert  it  here. 

L'fe  °f  cia-  "  kdmund  Waller,"  fays  the  hiflorian,  "was  born  to  a  very 

remion,       "  ^IT  e&ate>  by  the  parfimonv  or  frugality  of  a  wife  father 

P.  14.  Ox-   "  and  mother;  and  he  thought  it  fo  commendable  an  ad;- 

fo,-d,  1759-  <«  vantage.,  that  he  refolved  to  improve  it  with  the  utmcft 

*'  care,  upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  intent; 

"  and,   in  order  to  that,  he  was  fo  much  referved  and  re- 

"  tired,    that  he  was  fcarce.  ever  heard  of  till  by  his  ad- 

*'  drefs  and  dexterity  he  had  gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  th'e 

"  city,  againft  all  the  recommendation,  and  countenance, 

"  and 
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"  and  authority  of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly  en- 
i6  gaged  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts  ;  and  which  ufed  to 
"  be  fuccefsful  in  that  age  againfl  any  oppoiition.    He  had 
44  the  good  fortune  to  haye  an  alliance  and  friendfhip  with 
-'  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  afiiiled  and  inilrufted  him  in  the 
44  reading  many  good  hooks,  to  which  his  natural  parts 
4i  and  promptitude  inclined  him,  efpecially  the  poets ;  and 
44  at  the  age  when  other  men  ufed  to  give  over  writing 
"  verfes   (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  of    age  when   he 
44  firil  engaged  himfelf  in  that  exercife,  at  leail  that  h& 
44  was  known  to  do  fo)  he  furprized  the  town  with  two 
44  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind ;    as  if  a  tenth  Mufe  had 
"  been  newly  born,    to  cherifh  drooping  poetry.      The 
<4  doftor   at   that  time  brought  him   into  that  company 
'*'  which  was  moil  celebrated  for  good  converiatioii ;  where 
*4  he  was  received  and  eileemed  with  great  applaufe  and 
4<  refpeft.    He  was  a  very  pleafant  difcourier,  in  earneft 
"  and  in  jeil ;   and  therefore  very  grateful  to  all  kind  of 
*4  company,  where  he  was  not  the  lefs  eileemed  for  being 
"  very  rich.   He  had  been  even  nurfed  in  parliaments,  where 
44  he  fat  when  he  was  very  young;  and  fo  when  they  were 
44  refumed  again   (after  a  long  intcrmiilion)   he  appeared 
*'  in  thofe  affemblies  with  great  advantage;  having  agrace- 
<4  ful  way  of  fpeaking,    and  by  thinking  much  upon  fe- 
"  veral  arguments     (which  his   temper  and  complexion, 
44  that  had  much  of  melancholic,    inclined  him  to)    he 
*4  feemed  often  to  fpeak  upon  the  fudden,  when  the  oc- 
44  caiion  had   only  adminiilered  the  opportunity  of  fay- 
4<  ing  what  he  had  thoroughly  considered,  which  gave  a 
4C  great  luilre  to  all  he  laid;  which  yet  was  rather  ofde- 
"  light  than  weight.     There  needs  no  more  be   laid   to 
44  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit,   and  plea- 
t{  fantnefs  of  his  converiation,  than  that  it  was   of  mag- 
44  nitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults; 
44  tliat  is,   fo  to  cover  them,    that  they  were   not  taken 
notice  of  to  his  reproach ;  viz.  a  narrownefs  in  his  na- 
ture to  the  loweil  degree  ;   an  abjedlnef's  and  want  of 
courage  to  fupport  hiin   in  any  virtuous  undertaking  j 
*4  an  insinuating  and  iervile  flattery,   to   the  height    the 
4t  vaineil  and  moil  imperious  nature  could  be  contented 
44  with;    that   it  preferved  and  won  his   life  from  thofe 
44  who  were  moil  refolved  to  take  it,  and  on  an  occai:on 
44  in  which  he  oufrht  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  iolt 
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•  *'  it;    and  then  preferved  him  again  from   the   reproach 
"  and  contempt,  that  was  due  to  him,  fur  it>  preieiving 
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"  it,  ;uui  fol  indicating  it  at  fuch  a  price;  that  it  had 
"  power  to  reconcile  him  to  thole  whom  he  had  moft 
"  <"  •  d  and  provoked  ;  and  continued  to  his  old  age 
"  with  that  r?re  telicity,  that  his  company  was  accepta- 
"  ble,  when  his  Ipirit  was  odious;  and  he  was  at  leaft 

.tied,  v.  here  he  was  moft  deteitcd." 
.But,  however  unfavourably  we  are  obliged  to  think  of 
Mr.  Waller's  virtues  and  moral  accornplifhments,  yet  no- 
thing can  be  higher  than  what  is  laid,  and  what  indeed  his 
own  writing  force  us  to  believe,  of  his  fine  parts  and  wit, 
of  his  coniummate  Ikill  in  poetry  and  polite  literature; 
and,  above  all,  ot  his  addrefs  in  improving  and  refining 
the  Engliih  tongue.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  pre- 
face to  the  fecond  part  of  his  poems,  printed  in  1690,  has 
fpoken  pertinently  to  this  part  of  his  character:  "  Mr. 
"  Waller's  is  a  name,"  fays  he,  "  that  carries  every  thing 
"  in  it,  either  great  or  graceful,  in  poetry.  He  was  in- 
"  deed  the  parent  of  Engliih  verfe,  and  the  iirft  who  mewed 
"  us,  our  tongue  had  beauty  and  numbers  in  it.  Our 
"  language  owes  more  to  him,  than  the  French  does  to 
"  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  whole  academy. — The  tongue 
*'  came  into  his  hands  like  a  rough  diamond:  he  poliihed 
"  it  firft ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  all  artifts  fince  him 
<{  have  admired  the  workmanfhip,  without  pretending  to 
"  mend  it.  Suckling  and  Carew,  I  muft  confete,  wrote 
"  fome  few  things  fmoothiy  enough  ;  but,  as  all  they  did 
"  in  this  kind  was  not  very  confiderabie,  io  it  was  a  little 
"  later  than  the  earlieft  pieces  of  Mr.  Wraller.  He  un- 
"  doubteiy  Hands  flrit  in  the  lift  of  refiners  ;  and,  for 
"  aught  1  know,  hft  too  :  for  I  qucftion  whether,  in 
"  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  Engliih  did  not  come  to  its 
"  full  perfection  ,  and  whether  it  has  not  had  its  Au 
"  guftan  age,  as  weii  as  tlie  Latin.  It  fecms  to  be  al- 
"  ready  mixed  with  foreign  language,  as  far  as  its  purity 
"  will  bear;  and,  as  chemifts  fay  of  their  menftruums, 
*'  to  be  quite  fated  with  the  infufion.  But  pofterity  will 
*'  beft  judge  of  this.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  furprifing 
"  reflection,  that  between  what  Spenier  wrote  laft,  and 
"  Waller  firft,  there  Ihould  not  be  much  above  twenty 
<c  years  diftance  :  and  yet  the  one's  language,  like  the 
"  money  of  that  time,  is  as  current  now  as  ever ;  vvhilft 
<{  the  other's  words  are  like  old  coins,  one  muft  go  to  an 
antiquary  to  underftand  their  true  meaning  and  value. 
Such  advances  may  a  great  genius  make,  when  it  under- 
takes any  flunk  in  earneft  !" 
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The  beft  edition  of  Mr.  Waller's  works  is  that  pub- 
limed  in  1730,  4to.  containing  his  "  Poems,  Speeches, 
"  and  Letters  ;"  with  elegant  and  ufeful  notes  and  ob- 
fervation  by  Fenton. 


WALL  IS   (JOHN),    an  eminent  Englifh 
tician,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Afhford 
in  Kent,  Nov.  23,   1616.     His  father  dying  when  he  was  Smith, 
but  fix  years  of  age,  he  was  educated  in  grammar  learning,  printed  by 
at  Leygreen  near   Tenterden,  by  Mr.  James  Movat,    a  ^[jf*^™6' 
Scotfman  ;  and,  in  1630,  was  removed  to  Felfted  fchopl  toft's  Chro- 
in  Efiex,  where,  beiides  the  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  in-  nicie,voi.i. 
ftrufted  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  alfo  in  the  rudiments  J^'^jf* 
of  logic,  mulic,  and  the  French  language.    In  1632,  he  was 
fent  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,    where  he  had 
among  others  Mr.  Whichcote  for  his  tutor  ;  and  took  the 
degrees  in  arts,  a  bachelor's  in  1637,  a  mailer's  in  1640. 
About  the  fame  time  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  chofeii 
fellow  of  Queen's  college,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  his 
own.     He  kept  his  fellowfhip  till  it  was  vacated  by  his 
marriage,    but  quitted  the   college  to   be  chaplain  to  Sir 
Richard  Darley,    whofe  feat  was  at  Buftercamb  in  York- 
fhire.     After  he  had  lived  in  this  family  about  a  year,  he 
removed  to  that  of  the  lady  Vere,  with  whom  he  continued 
two  years  more.     It  was  there  that  he  difcovered  the  art 
of  decyphering  ;  and  after  the  Refloration  he  was  abufed, 
for  having  during  the  civil   war  decyphered  the   letters 
of  king  Charles,  taken  in  his  cabinet  at  Nafeby  :  which 
report  being  revived  upon  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  to 
the  crown,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  his  own  vindication  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Fell,  bilhop  of  Oxford,  dated  April  the  8th, 
1685. 

In  1643,  he  published,  "  Truth  Tryed,  or  Animadver- 
"  lions  on  the  lord  Brooke's  treatife,  called,  The  Nature 
"  of  Truth,  &c."  flyling  himlelf  "  a  minifter  in  London/1 
probably  of  St.  Gabriel  Fenchurcji,  tne  fequeftration 
of  which  had  been  granted  to  him.  In  1644,  *ie  was 
chofen  one  of  the  fcrib^s  o:  fecretaries  to  the  allcmbly 
of  divines  at  We{lminfter  ;  and  the  fame  year  took  a  \\ife. 
Academical  itudies  being  much  interrupted  by  the  civil 
wars  in  both  the  univernties,  the  eminently  learned 
among  them  reforted  to  London,  and  formed  aiTemblies 
there.  Wallis  belonged  to  one  of  thefe,  the  members 
whereof  met  once  a  week,  to  difcourfe  on  philoibphical 
matters  ;  and  this  fociety  was  the  rife  and  beginning  of 
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that,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Society.    The  Savilian  profeilbr  of  geometry 
Oxford  being  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  villtors  in  1649. 
Wallis  was  appointed  to  fuccecd  him  in  that  place;  and 
accordingly  removed  from  London  to  Oxford,  and,  having, 
filtered  himfelf  of  Exeter  college,   was  admitted  mailer  of 
arts  there  the  fame  year.      He  opened  his  lectures  on  the 
laft  day  of  October  with  an  inaugural  fpeech   in   Latin, 
which   was  afterwards   printed.     In   1650,    he   publilhed 
fome    "  Animadverlions  on  a  book   of  Mr.   Jiaxtcr,    in- 
44  tituled,    Aphorifms  of  Juftification  and  the  Covenant;" 
and  in  1655,   a  gramn^ar  or  the    Engliih  tongue,   for  the 
ule  of  foreigners  in  Latin,  under  this  title:   "  Grammatica 
44  Lingme  Anglicans,  cum  tractatu  de  Loquela  feu  ibnornm 
4i  formatione,"   in  8vo.     In  the  piece  "  de  Loquela,"   &c. 
he  tells  us,  that  "  he  has  philoibphically  coniidered  the 
"  formation  of  all  founds  uled  in  articulate  fpeech,  as  weli 
of  our  own,  as  of  any  other  language  that  he  knew  ;   by 
what   organs,   and   in   what   polition,    each    found   was 
"  formed  ;  with   the  nice  diftinctions   of  each,  which  in 
"fome  letters  of  the  lame  organ  are  verv  fubtile  :   fo  that 
*'  by  fuch  organs,   in  fuch  pofition,  the  breath  iiTuing  from 
"  the  lungs  will  form  Inch  iounds,  whether  the  perfon  do 
"  or  do  not  hear  himfelf  Ipeak."     Purfuing  thefe  rerlec- 
tions,  he  was  led  to  think  it  polTible,  that  a  deaf  perfon 
might  be  taught  to  Ipeak  by  being  directed  fo  to  apply  the 
organs   of  fpeech,    as  the  found   of  each  letter  required, 
which  children  learn  by  imitation  and  frequent  attempts, 
rather  than  by  art.     He  made  a  trial  or  two  with  fuccefs  ; 
and  particularly  upon  onePopham,  which  involved  him  in  a 
controverfv  writh  Dr.  Holder,   of  which  fome  account  has 
See  HO  L- already   been    given.      We    fhali  .only    add,    that    while 
D£R.        fome  have  determined  it  in  favour  of  Wallis,  others  have 
determined   it  againil  him  ;    among  which  latter  fort  is 
Fafn,          Mr.  W'rood,   at  the  fame  time  remarking  Wallis  to  be  a 
vol.  II.        perfon,    4fc  who  at  any  time  can  make  black  white,    and 
P-J39*        "white   black,    for   his    own   ends;    and   hath  a    ready 
"  knack  of  fophhtical  evalion,  as  he  himfelf  did  know  fuM 
"  well."     The  "  Grammar"  was  reprinted  in  1765,  8vo. 

May  1654,  he  took  the  degree-  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
In  1655,  Mr  Hobbes  having  printed  his  treatife  "  de 
"  Corpore  Philofophico,"  Dr.  Wallis  the  fame  year  wrote 
a  confutation  of  it  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of,  "  Elenchus 
"  Geometric  Hobbiance,"  in  8vo ;  which  fo  provoked 
Hobbes,  that 'in  1656  he  pubiiihul  it  in.  English,  with  the 
d  addition 
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addition  of  what  he  called,  "  Six  LefTons  to  the  ProfefTors 
*4  of  Mathematics  in  Oxford,"  4to.  Upon  this,  Dr.  Wallis 
wrote  an  aniwer  in  Engliiri,  intituled,  "  Due  Correction 
**  for  Mr.  Hobbes  ;  or  School-Difcipline  for  not  faying 
**  his  LefTons  right,  1656,"  in  Svo:  to  which  Mr.  Hobbes 
replied  in  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  of,  "  STirMAI,  &c. 
6i  or,  Marks  of  the  abfurd  Geometry,  Rural  Language* 
**  Scotifh  Church  -  Politics,  and  Barbarifms,  of  John 
"  Wrallis,  &c.  1657,"  4to.  This  was  immediately  re- 
ioined  to  by  Dr.  W7allis,  in  **  Hobbiani  Pun&i  Difpun&io, 
"  1657  ;"  and  here  this  controverfy  feems  to  have  ended 
at  this  time :  but  four  years  after,  1661,  Mr.  Hobbes  printed 
"  Examinatio  &  Emendatio  Mathematicomm  Hodierno- 
"  rum  in  fex  Dialogis  ;"  which  occalioned  Dr.  Wrallis  to 
publifh,  the  next  year,  "  Hobbius  Heautontimorumenos," 
in  Svo,  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  In  1657,  he  collected  and 
publifhed  his  mathematical  works  in  two  parts,  with  the 
title  of  "  Mathefis  Univerfalis,"  in  4to  ;  and,  in  1658, 
"  Commercium  Epiftolicum  de  quxftionibus  quibufdam 
"  Mathematicis  nuper  habitum,"  in  410.  This  was  a 
collection  of  letters,  written  by  lord  Brouncker,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Ferrnat,  Schooten,  Wallis,  and  others, 
He  was  this  year,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Gerard  Lang- 
baine,  chofen  cuftos  archivorum  of  the  univerfity,  yet  not 
without  fome  ftruggle.  Dr.  Zouch,  a  learned  Civilian, 
who,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  reprefents  the  cafe, 
had  been  an  afTefTor  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  thirty 
years  and  more,  was  a  candidate,  but  without  fuccefs  ; 
which  induced  Mr.  Stubbe,  who,  on  his  friend  Mr« 
Hobbes's  account,  had  before  waged  wax  againft  Wallis, 
to  publiih  a  pamphlet,  intituled  "  The  Savilian  Profeffor's 
"  Cafe  Stated,  1658,"  410.  Dr.  Wallis  replied  to  this; 
and  Mr.  Stubbe  republifhed  his  cafe,  with  enlargements, 
and  a  vindication  againil  the  exceptions  of  Dr.  Wallis. 

Upon  the  Reiloration,  he  met  with  great  refpc6t ;  the 
king  thinking  favourably  of  him  on  account  of  fome 
fervices  done,  as  the  king  knew,  to  his  royal  father  and 
himfelf;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas  fecretary  of  ftate,  being  his  friends,  tfe 
was  therefore  not  only  made  king's  chaplain,  but  confirmed 
aifo  in  his  places  of  Savilian  profeiTor  and  keeper  of  ths 
archives.  In  1661,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  divines, 
who  were  empowered  to  review  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer :  and  afterwards  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  a£t 
of  uniformity,  continuing  a  fleady  conformift  to  the 
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church  of  England  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  f 
members  of  the  Roval  Society,  ar.d  kept  a  conftant  corre- 
Ipondence  with  it  hv  lei  artd  p:i;xr.- ;  manv  of  which  are 
puMiihed  IP.  the  *'  Tjranfaclirons'"  of  thnt  fock-ty.  He  conti- 
nued to  publifh  many  and  uk-iul  works,  in  the  mathematical 
v.  .  ••cciallv.  In  1^7''),  he  gave  an  edition  of,  "  Archi- 
"  mcdis  Svraculani  Arenarius  <5<:  Dimenfio  Circuli  :"  an-!, 
in  1682,  he  published  from  tlie  nianuicripts,  "  Cjaudii 
*c  Ptolemeei  Opus  Harmonicum,"  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin 
veriion  and  notes  ;  to  \vhich  he  afterwards  added,  "  Ap- 
'•  pendix  de  veterum  Harmonica  ad  hodiernam  comparata, 
"  cVc."  In  1685,  he  published  fome  theological  pieces  ; 
£nd,  about  1690,  was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  Uni- 
tarians ;  and,  in  1692,  in  another  difpute  about  the 
Sabbath.  His  pamphlets  and  books  upon  fubje&s  of 
divinity  are  very  numerous,  but  nothing  near  fo  im- 
portant as  his  mathematical  performances  :  however,  in 
1697,  the  curators  of  the  prefs  at  Oxford  thought  it 
for  the  honour  of  the  univerfity,  to  collect  all  his  works 
which  had  been  printed  feparatehr,  as  well  in  Eno;lim 
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as  in  Latin,  and  to  publifh  them  together  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  They  were  accordingly  publifhed  at  Oxford, 
"1699,  in  three  volumes,  folio ;  and  dedicated  to  king 
William. 

He  died,  Ocl.  28th,  1703,  in  his  88th  year;  and  vrab 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  left  behind  him  one 
fon,  who  had  been  born  in  1650,  and  two  daughters. 
We  are  told,  that  he  was  of  a  vigorous  conftitution,  and 
of  a  mind  which  was  ilrong,  calm,  ferene,  and  not  eavily 
ruffled  or  difcompofed  ;  that  though,  while  he  lived,  lie 
was  looked  upon  by  the  high  flyers  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
fufpecled  as  if  not  thoroughly  afFecled  to  the  monarchy 
and  church  eftablimraent,  he  was  yet  very  much  honoured 
and  efteemed  by  others  of  a  better  temper  and  judgement, 
and  of  more  k-now-ledge  and  larger  thoughts  ;  and  that  by 
thefe,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  reckoned  the 
glory  and  ornament  of  his  country,  and  of  the  univerfity 
in  particular.  Fie  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Smith,  in  a  urain  which  fhews  him  to  have  been  a  very 
wife  and  prudent  man,  whatever  his  fecret  opinions  and 
attachments  might  be  :  "It  hath  been  my  lot,'J  favs  he, 
*'  to  live  in  a  time,  wherein  have  been  many  and  great 
46  changes  and  alterations.  It  hath  been  my  endeavour  all 
61  along  to  aft  by  moderate  principles,  between  the  ex- 
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f'  tremities  on  either  hand,  in  a  moderate  compliance 
"  with  the  powers  in  being,  in  thofe  places  where  it  hath 
*'  been  my  lot  to  live,  without  the  fierce  and  violent  ani- 
*'  mofities  ufual  in  fuch  cafes  againil  ail  that  did  not  act 
*'  juit  as  I  did,  knowing  that  there  were  many  worthy 
"  perfons  engaged  on  either  fide;  and  willing,  whatioever 
"  iide  was  uppermoit,  to  promote,  as  I  was  able,  any  good 
44  defign  for  the  true  interefl  of  religion,  of  learning,  and 
"  the  public  good,  and  ready  fo  to  do  good  offices,  as 
"  there  was  opportunity  ;  and,  if  things  could  not  be  juit 
"  as  I  could  wilh,  to  make  the  bell  of  what  is  ;  and 
"  hereby,  through  God's  gracious  providence,  I  have 
*'  been  able  to  live  eafy  and  ufeful,  though  not  great;" 

W  ALP  OLE  (Sir  ROBERT),  earl  of  Orford,  was 
born  at  Houghton  in  Norfolk,  Sept.  6,  1674,  and  edu- 
cated on  the  foundation  at  Eton  School.  Thence  he  was 
elected  to  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  and  admitted 
1 68 1  ;  but,  fucceeding  to  the  family  eftate  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  he  reiigned  his  fellowship.  In  1700,  he 
was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  King's  Lynn,  and 
reprefented  that  borough  in  ieveial  fucceeding  parliaments. 
In  1705,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  to  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  admiral  of  England  ,  in 
1707,  appointed  fecretary  at  war  ;  and,  in  1709,  treafurer 
of  the  navy.  In  1710,  upon  the  change  of  the  miniilry, 
he  was  removed  from  all  his  poils,  and  held  no  place 
afterwards  during  the  queen's  reign.  In  1711,  he  was 
voted  by  the  houfe  of  commons  guilty  of  an  high  breach  of 
truil,  and  notorious  corruption  in  his  office  of  fecretary  at 
war  ;  and  it  was  refolvcd,  that  he  mould  be  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  expelled  the  houfe.  Upon  a  candid  re- 
view of  this  affair,  there  does  not  appear  fufficient  proof  to 
juilify  the  feverity  ufed  towards  him  ;  and  perhaps  his 
attachment  to  the  Marlborough  miniilry,  and  his  great  in- 
fluence in  the  houfe,  owing  to  his  popular  eloquence,  were 
the  true  caufes  of  his  ccnfure  and  impriibnment,  as  they 
had  been  before  of  his  advancement.  All  the  Whigs, 
however,  on  this  occaiion  conlidered  him  as  a  kind  of 
martyr  in  their  caufe. 

The  borough  of  Lynn  re-elected  him  ;  and,  though 
the  houfe  declared  the  election  void,  yet  they  perfifted  in 
the  choice.  In  the  well-known  debate,  relating  to  Stcele 
for  publiihing  the  "  Crifis,"  he  greatly  diilinguiihed  him- 
felf  in  behalf  cf  liberty,  and  added  to  the  popularity  he  had 
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before  acquiud.  The  fchifm-bill  too  foon  after  gave  him 
a  fine  opportunity  of  exerting  his  eloquence,  and  of  appear- 
ing in  tiie  chanivfter  of  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  a  revolution  of 
politics  took  place,  and  the  Whig  party  prevailed  both  at 
court  and  in  the  fenate.  WaipoJe  had  before  recom- 
mended himlclf  to  the  houfc  of  Hanover,  by  his  zeal  for 
its  cauie,  when  the  commons  confidercd  the  ilate  of  tlic 
nation  with  regard  to  the  Proteftant  fucceflion  :  and  lie  had 
now  the  honour  to  procure  the  atlurance  of  the  houfc  to 
the  new  king  (which  attended  the  addrcfs  of  condolence 
and  congratulation),  "  That  the  commons  would  make 
'*  good  all  parliamentary  funds."  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  his  promotion  loon  took  place  after  the 
king's  arrival ;  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  appointed 
receiver  and  paymailer  general  of  all  the  guards  and 
garrifons,  and  of  all  other  the  land  forces  in  Great  Britain, 
paymafter  of  the  royal  hofpital  at  Chelfea,  and  likewife  a 
privy  counfellor.  On  the  opening  of  a  new  parliament,  a 
committee  of  fecrecy  was  chofen,  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  miniftry,  of  which  Walpole  was  appointed 
chairman  :  and,  by  his  management,  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  read  againit  the  earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
The  eminent  fervice  he  was  thought  to  have  done  the 
nation  and  the  crown,  by  the  vigorous  profecution  of 
thofe  minifters,  who  were  deemed  the  chief  Inftruments 
of  the  peace,  was  foon  rewarded  by  the  extraordinary  pro- 
motions of  ririt  comrqiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chan- 
cellor and  under  trealurer  of  the  exchequer. 

In  two  years  time,  a  mifundei  Handing  appeared  amongfl 
his  majefty's  fervants  ;  and  it  became  evident,  that  the  in- 
tercit  of  fecretary  Stanhope  and  his  adherents  began  to  out- 
weigh that  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  Walpole's  power 
was  vifibly  on  the  decline.  King  George  had  purchafed 
of  the  kins:  of  Denmark  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 

O 

den,  wUieh  his  Danifh  majeuy  had  gained  by  conqueft 
from  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  Swedifh  hero,  en- 
raged to  fee  his  dominions  publicly  fet  to  fale,  conceived  a 
reientnient  againft  the  purchafer,  and  formed  a  defign  to 
gratify  his  revenge  on  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  Upon  a 
meflage  fent  to  the  houfe  of  commons  by  the  King, 
fecretary  Stanhope  moved  for  a  fupply,  to  enable  his 
majeily  to  concert  fuch  meafures  with  foreign  princes  and 
ftates,  as  might  prevent  any  cliange  or  apprehenlions  from 
the  dcfigns  of  Sweden  for  the  future.  This  occaiioned  a 
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warm  debate,  in  which  it  was  remarkable  that  Walpole  kept 
a  profound  lilence.  The  country-party  infilled,  that  iucha 
proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  a£t  of  Settlement.  They 
mil  nu  a  ted,  that  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  only  a  pre- 
tence, but  that  the  fecurity  of  the  new  acquisitions  was  the 
real  object  of  this  unprecedented  fupply  ;  and  they  took 
occaiion  to  obferve  too,  that  his  majelly's  own  minifters 
feemed  to  be  divided.  But  Walpole  thought  proper  on 
this  furmife  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  fupply,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  only.  In  a  day  or  two, 
he  refigned  all  his  places  to  the  king ;  and,  if  the  true  caufe 
of  his  defection  from  the  court  had  been  his  difapprobation 
'  of  the  meafures  then  purfuing,  we  muft  acknowledge  his 
conduct  in  this  initance  to  have  been  noble  and  praiie- 
worthy.  But  they  who  consider  the  intrigues  of  party,  and 
that  he  fpoke  in  favour  of  thefe  meafures,  will  find  little 
room  to  fuppole,  that  his  resignation  proceeded  from  any 
attachment  to  liberty,  or  love  of  his  country.  He  refigned 
moft  probably  with  a  view  to  be  reflored  with  greater  pleni- 
tude of  power :  and  the  number  of  his  friends,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  resignation,  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
mere  factious  movement. 

On  the  clay  of  his  relignation,  he  brought  in  the  famous 
linking  tund  bill :  he  prefented  it  as  a  country  gentleman  ; 
and  faid,  he  hoped  it  would  not  fare  the  worfe  for  having 
two  fathers,  and  that  his  fucceffor  (Mr.  Stanhope)  would 
bring  it  to  perfection.  His  calling  himfelf  the  father  of  a 
project,  which  hath  imce  been  Ib  often  employed  to  other 
purpofes  than  were  at  firft  declared,  gave  his  enemies  fre- 
quent opportunity  for  fatire  and  ridicule  ;  and  it  hath  been 
farcaftically  obferved,  that  the  father  of  this  fund  appeared 
in  a  very  bad  light,  when  viewed  in  the  capacity  of  anurfe. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  a  warm  conteil 
arofe  between  Walpole  and  Stanhope  :  on  fome  Severe  re- 
flections thrown  upon  him,  the  former  loft  his  ufual 
ferenity  of  temper,  and  replied  with  great  warmth  and  iin- 
petuoSity.  The  acrimony  on  both  lides  produced  unbe- 
coming expreiiions,  the  betraying  of  private  conversation, 
and  the  revealing  a  piece  of  fecrct  hiltory,  viz.  "  the  f:an- 
*'  dalous.  practice  of  felling  places  and  reversions/'  A 
member  faid  on  the  occaSion,  "  I  am  forry  to  fee  thefe  tw  _> 
<;  great  men  fall  foul  of  one  another:  however,  in  my 

:  opinion,  we  muft  ftill  look  on  them  as  patriots  and  father; 
"  ot  their  country:    and,  lince  they   have  by  mnctiince 

.  uiicovcred  their  nakcdnefs,  we  ought,  according    >    he 
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"  cuftom  of  the  Eaft,  to  cover  it,  by  turning  our  backs 
"  upon  them." 

In  the  next  fern  on  of  parliament,  Walpolc  oppofed  the 
miniftrv  in  every  thing  ;  and  even  Wyndham  or  Shippen 
did  not  exceed  him  in  patriotilrn.  Upon  a  motion  in  the 
houfe  for  continuing  the  armv,  he  made  a  fpeech  of  above 
an  hour  long,  and  difplaved  the  danger  of  a  {landing  army, 
in  a  free  country,  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence. 
Early  in  1710,  the  rigour  of  the  patriot  began  to  foften, 
and  the  complajlance  of  the  courtier  to  appear;  and  he  was 
again  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  fcveral  of  his 
friends  were  found  foon  after  in  the  lift  of  promotions. 
No  doubt  now  remained  of  his  entire  converf/on  to  court 
meafures  :  for,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  we  find  him 
pleading  as  ftrongly  for  the  forces  required  by  the  war 
cffice,  as  he  had  before  declaimed  againft  them,  even  though 
at  this  time  the  fame  pretences  for  keeping  them  on  foot 
tlid  not  exift. 

Jt  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  full  minifterial 
power,  being  appointed  firft  lord  commiiTioner  of  the 
treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  :  and,  when  the 
king  went  abroad  in  1725,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
lords  juflices  for  the  adminiftration  of  government,  and  was 
fworn  foie  fecretary  of  irate.  About  this  time  he  received 
another  diftinguifhcd  mark  of  the  royal  favour;  his  eldeit 
ion,  then  on  his  travels,  being  created  a  peer-  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Walpolc  of  Walpole.  In  1725,  he  was  made 
Knight  of  the  Baih  ;  and,  the  year  after,  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  The  meafurts  of  his  adminiiiration,  during  the 
long  time  he  remained  prime  or  rather  fole  minifter,  have 
been  often  canvavled  with  ail  the  feverity  of  critical  enquiry. 
It  is  diilicult  to  difccvn  the  truth  through  the  exaggerations 
and  mifreprefenta'cions  of  party  -,  and  we  thai!  leave  it  to 
the  impartial  h'iftorkn  to  fer  it  in  a  proper, light.  Though  he 
had  been  called  "  The  Father  of  Corruption"  (which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not,  but  certainly  a  great  improver  of  it),  and 
is  faid  to  have  boafed  that  he  knew  every  man's  price; 
yet,  in  1742,  the  oppofition  prevailed,  and  he  was  not 
any  longer  able  to.  carry  a  majority  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. He  no  w  reiiened  all  his  places,  and  fled  for  fhelter 

*— *  1 

behind  the  throne.  But  there  is  fo  little  appearance  of  his 
credit  receiving  any  diminution,  that  he  was  foon  after 
created  earl  of  Orford,  and  molt  of  his  friends  and  depen- 
dents continued  in  their  places.  The  King  too  granted 

him 
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him  a  penfion  of  4000!.  in  confideratioii  of  his  long  and 
faithful  fervices. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  tranquillity  and 
retirement,  and  died,  1745,  in  his  yift  year.  Whatever 
obje&ions  his  minifterial  conduct  may  be  liable  to,  yet  in 
his  private  character  he  is  univerlally  allowed  to  have  had 
amiable  and  benevolent  qualities.  That  he  was  a  tender 
parent,  a  kind  mailer,  a  beneficent  patron,  a  firm  friend, 
an  agreeable  companion,  are  points  that  have  been  feldom 
difputed  him  ;  and  Pope,  who  was  no  friend  to  courts  and 
courtiers,  hath  paid  him,  gratis,  an  handibiner  compliment 
on  the  laft  of  thefe  heads,  than  all  his  liberality  could 
ever  purchafe,  In  anfwer  to  his  friend,  who  perfuades 
him  to  go  and  fee  Sir  Robert,  he  fays, 

"  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour  One  thou- 

"  Of  focial  pleafure,   ill-exchang'd  for  power;  fandfevea 

"  Seen  him,  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe,  hundred 

,,0-1-1  ...  .     .,       ,,  and  thirty- 

5  Dimle  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe.  cleht-  a 

w  ? 

.  ,  ,  ir  A  ..  ,.,'..        dialogue. 

About  the  end  ot  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  oegmning 
of  George  the  Firft,  he  wrote  the  following  pamphlets. 
i  "  The  Sovereign's  Anfwer  to  the  Gloucefterfhire  Ad- 
".  drefs."  The  Sovereign  meant  Charles  duke  of  Sorrier- 

^^ 

iet,  fo  nick-named  by  the  Whigs.  2.  "  Anfwer  to  the 
<c  Reprefentation  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  State  of  the 
"  Navy,  1709."  3.  "  The  Debts  of  the  Nation  ftated 
"and  considered,  in  four  Papers,  1710."  4.  "  The 
*'  Thirty-five  Millions  accounted  for,  1710."  5.  "  A 
"  Letter  from  a  foreign  Minifter  in  England  to  Moniieur 

o  o 

Pettecum,  1710."  6.  "Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in 
Scotland  upon  Sacheverell's  Trial;"  falfely  attributed  in 
the  "  General  Dictionary"  to  Mr.  Maynwaring."  7.  4'  A 
'*  fhort  Hiflory  of  the  Parliament."  It  is  an  account  of 
"  the  laft  Seffion  of  the  queen..  8.  "  The  South-Sea 
"  Scheme  confidered."  9.  **  A  Pamphlet  againil  the 
"  Peerage  Bill,  1719."  10.  "  The  Report  of  the  Secret 
"  Committee,  June  gth,  1715." 


WAL5H  (WILLIAM),  an  Enjvliih  critic  and  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  fofeph  Walm,   of  Abberlev  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,    Efq;    and  born  about  1663;    for  the  precife  time 
docs  not  appear.      According  to  Pope,  his  birth  happened  popc>5 
in  1659;   but  Wood  places  it  four  years  later.     He  became  \v0i-ks, 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford  in  vo1;  V1L 
1678.    He  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  and  purfuedp 
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Wood's      liis  {ladles  in  London  and  at  home.    That  he  fludicd,  in 
Athcn-Ox-  whatever    place,     is    apparent    from    the    eflccl  ,     for 

became,    in  Mr.  Dryden's  opinion,    *  the   bcil  critick  in 
Pr.  John-    «  the  nation.'    He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critick  or  a 

f         *          T     "    *  * 

fcholar.  He  was  likewife  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  fhirc  for  his  native  county  in 
feveral  parliaments  ;  in  another  the  :  prefentative  of  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  a  gentleman  o.  horfe  to  Queen 

Anne  under  the  duke  of  Somerict.  Some  of  his  verfes 
fhcw  him  to  have  been  a  zealc/js  rricnd  to  the  Revolution; 
but  his  political  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindncfs  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  Diflertation  on. 
Virgil's  Paftorals,  in  which,  however  {hid  i  eel,  he  difcovers 
fome  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  French  verification.  In 
1705,  he  began  to  correfpond  with  Mr  Pope,  in  whom 
he  difcovered  very  early  the  power  of  poetry.  Their  let- 
ters are  written  upon  the  paftoral  comedy  of  the  Italians, 
and  thofe  paftoniis  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  pub- 
lifh.  The  kindneflfes  which  are  firft  experienced  are 
feldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained  a  grateful  memory 
of  Wallh's  notice,  and  mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter 
pieces  among  thofe  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile 
iludies. 

u  -  Granville  the  polite 
"  And  knowing  Walfli,  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  "  Effay  on  Criticifm"  he  had  given  him  more 
fplendid  praife,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  learned  com- 
mentator, facrificed  a  little  of  his  judgement  to  his  grati- 
tude. The  time  of  his  death  is  not  certain.  It  muft 
have  happened  between  1707,  when  he  wrote  to  Pope, 
and  1711,  when  Pope  praifed  him  in  the  EfTay.  The 
epitaph  makes  him  forty-fix  years  old  :  if  Wood's  account 
be  right,  he  died  in  1709.  He  is  known  more  by  his 
familiarity  with  greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or 
written  by  himfelf.  His  works  are  not  numerous.  In 
1691,  he  pubiilhed,  with  a  preface  written  by  his  friend  and 
advocate  Dryden,  "  A  Dialogue  concerning  Women, 
"  being  a  defence  of  the  fex,"  in  8vo  ;  and,  the  year  after, 
"  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gallant,"  in  8vo. 
Thefe  were  republifhed  among  the  "  Works  of  the  Minor 
"  Poets,"  printed  in  1749,  with  other  performances  of 
Walfli;  among  which  is  "  An  Effay  on  Paftoral  Poetry," 
with  a  fliort  "  Defence  of  Virgil"  againft  fome  reflexions 
of  Monf.  Fontenelle.  That  critic  had  cenfured  Virgil  for 
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writing  paftorals  in  too  courtly  a  ftyle,  which,  he  fays,  is 
not  proper  for  the  Doric  Mufe :  but  Walih  has  oppofed  to 
this,  that  the  ihepherds  in  Virgil's  time  were  held  in 
greater  efteem,  and  were  perfons  of  a  much  fuperior 
figure  to  what  they  are  now.  Walfh's  other  pieces  conlifl 
chiefly  of  elegies,  epitaphs,  odes  and  longs. 

WALSYNGHAM  (Sir  FRANCIS),  a  great  ftatef- Bio£.  Brit, 
man,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Chifle- 
hurit,  in  Kent,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.    He 
fpent  fome  time  at  King's  College  in  Cambridge  ;  but,  to 
complete  his  education,  travelled  into  foreign  countries, 
where  he  acquired  various  languages  and  great  accomplifh- 
nients.     Thefe  foon   recommended   him  to  be  agent  to 
Cecil;  and  under  his  direction  he  came  to  be  employed 
in  the  mofl  important  affairs  of  flate.     He  reiided  as  am- 
balTador  in  France,  during  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom. 
In  1570,    he  was  fent  a  fecond  time  there  in  the  fame 
capacity.      His   negotiations    and   difpatches    during  that 
embafTy  were  collected  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  publifhecj 
1655,  folio,  with  this  title,   "  The  complete  Ambaffador : 
'*  or,    two  Treatifes  of  the  intended  Marriage  of  Queen 
"  Elizabeth,  of  glorious  Memory;  comprifed  in  Letters  of 
"  Negociation  of  Sir  Francis  WaHingham,  her  Reiident 
"  in  France.     Together  with  the  Anfwers   of  the  Lord 
."  Burleigh,  the  earl  of  Leiceiler,   Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
"  others.     Wherein,  as  in  a  clear  Mirrour,  may  be  feen 
*<  the  Faces  of  the  two  Courts  of  England  and  France, 
"  as  they  then  ftood  ;  with  many  remarkable  PafTages  of 
*'  State,  not  at  all   mentioned   in   any  Hrftory."     Thefe 
papers  manifefE  our  ilatefman's  exquilite  abilities,  and  his 
iitnefs  for  the  truft  that  was  repofed  in  him. 

In  1573,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  fecre- 
taries  of  iiate,  and  fworn  a  privy-counfeilor.  He  now  de- 
voted himfelf  abfolutely  to  the  fervice  of  his  country  and 
his  queen  ;  and  by  his  vigilance  and  addrefs  preferved  her 
crown  and  life  from  daily  attempts  and  confpiracies.  "  To 
"  him,"  fays  Dr.  Lloyd,  "  mens  faces  fpoke  as  well  as  their 
"  tongues,  and  their  countenances  were  indexes  of  their 
"  hearts.  He  would  fo  befet  men  with  quellions,  and 
"  draw  them  on,  that  they  difcovered  themfelves  whether 
"  they  anfwered  or  were  fiient.  He  maintained  fifty-three 
*'  agents  and  eighteen  fpies  in  foreign  courts  ;  and,  for 
two  piftoles  and  under,  had  all  the  private  papers  in 
Europe."  In  1587,  when  the  king  of  Spain  made  fuch 
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amazing  preparations,  Walfyngham  ufcd  his  ntrmft  fkil! 
to  dilcovcr  the  iccict  of  their  deftinatioii:  lie  fiiil  obtained 
intelligence,  that  Philip  had  ditcovered  lu>  defign  to  the 
pope,  and  define!  his  blefling  upon  it  ;  and  he  next  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  this-  original  letter,  which  was  U<>lcn  out 
of  the  pope's  cabinet. 

He  laid  the  great  foundation  of  the  Proteftant  conflitu- 

tion,  as  to  it=;  policy;  and  the  Papifts  found  his  intelligence 

and  penetration  fo  great  in  finding  out  their  tricks  and 

defigns,  that  they  complained  of  him  as  a  fubtle  and  inli- 

Oman's     dious  man.     He  was    at  firft  a  favourer  of  the   Puritan 

Annals,      party,  to  whom  he  offered,  in  the  queen's  name,  that,  pro- 

vided thev  would  conform  in  other  points,  the  three  cere- 

monies   of    kneeling    at   the    communion,     wearing    the 

furplice,    and  making  the  iign   of  the  crofs   in  baptifm, 

Heyl'm's      mould  be  laid  alide.     But  they  replying  to  thefe  conceiTions 

H'.ft.otthe  •     t|ie  iansruasre  of  Mofes,   "  that  they  would  not  leave  fo 

Presbvic-  * 

rians,'  b.  7.  •"  much  as  a  hoof  behind,"  he  withdrew  his  affection  in  a 
Collier's  great  meafure  from  them,  and  left  them  to  their  own 
narrow  principles,  and  obftinate  perverfenefs.  He  was 
.  2.  p.  586.  lent  on  an  embafTay  to  the  Netherlands  in  15/8  :  and,  in 
and  the  Ca  i^Si,  went  a  third  time  ambaffador  into  France,  to  treat 
i^  37i'°f  a  marriage  between  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  ;  and  to  conclude  a  league  offensive  and  defenfivc: 
between  both  kingdoms.  In  1583,  he  was  difpatched 
into  Scotland,  to  fecure  their  young  and  unexperienced 
king  from  evil  counfellors.  He  could,  as  Lloyd  fays,  as 
well  fit  the  humour  of  king  Jame-s  with  paiTages  out  of 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  or  Tacitus,  as  lie  could 
that  of  Henry  king  of  France  with  Rabelais'  conceits,  or 
the  Hollander  with  mechanic  difcourles.  Every  attempt 
to  promote  the  trade  and  navigation  of  England  was 
encouraged  by  our  wife  ilatcfman.  Hakluyt  particularly 
in  making  difcoveries  in  foreign  parts,  and  Gilbert  in 
fettling  in  Newfoundland,  had  his  patronage  and  alfiftance. 
He  founded  a  divinity  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  provided  a 
library  for  King's  College  in  Cambridge.  Besides  his 
other  employments,  he  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  and  of  the  Garter;  yet  he  died  fo  poor,  in 
1589,  that,  on  account  of  his  debts,  he  v»*as  buried  pri- 
vately bv  night  in  St.  Paul's  church,  without  any  manner 
of  funeral  folemnity.  He  left  one  daughter,  famous  for 
having  three  hufbands  of  the  greateft  diilinclion  ;  firft,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney;  fecondly,  R.  Devereux,  earl  of  EiTex  ; 
and  lafily,  Richard  Bourk,  earl  of  Clannckard  and  of  St. 
Alban's. 

There 
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There  is  a  book  afcribcd  to  him,  intituled,  "  Arcana 
*'  Aulica;  or,  Waifingham's  Manual  or  prudential  Max-. 
"  ims,"  which  hath  been  printed  feveral  times:  but  it 
is  probably  none  of  his. 

WALTON  (BRIAN),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop,  and 
editor  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  was  born  at  Cleaveland  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkfnire,  1600.  Ke  was  firil  of^Voo^'s 

.          T"       />' 

Magdalen,  then  of  Peter  Houfe  college,  in  Cambridge ;  "fir 
where  he  took  a  mailer  of  arts  degree  in  1623.  About  that  P,  47. " 
time,  or  before,  he  taught  a  ichool,  and  ferved  as  a 
curate,  in  Suffolk,  from  whence  lie  removed  to  London, 
and  lived  for  a  little  time  under  Mr.  Stock,  rector  of 
Allhallows  in  Breadiireet.  'After  the  death  of  Mr.  Stock, 
lie  became  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar  in  London,  and 
of  Sandon  in  EfTex  ;  to  the  latter  of  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  1635.  1  he  way  to  preferment  lay  pretty  open 
then  to  a  man  of  his  qualities ;  for  he  had  not  only  very  un- 
common learning,  which  was  more  regarded  then  than  it 
has  been  of  late  years;  but  he  was-alfo  exceedin^y  zealous 

CT    J 

for  the  church  and  king.  In  1639,  he  commenced  doctor 
of  divinity;  at  which  time  he  was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  chaplain  to  the  king.  Ke  pofiefled  alfo  another  branch 
of  knowledge,  which  made  him  very  acceptable  to  the 
clergy  :  he  was  well  verfed  in  the  laws  of  the  land, 
especially  thofe  which  relate  to  the  patrimony  and  liberties 
of  the  church.  During  the  controverfv  between  the  cierey 

•     .  J  c-'"/ 

and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London  about  the  tythes  of 
rent,  he  was  very  indnftrious  and  active  in  behalf  of  the 
former ;  and  upon  that  occaiion  made  fo  exact  and  learned 
a  collection  of  cuftoms,  prefcriptions,  laws,  orders,  pro- 
clamations, and  compositions,  for  many  hundred  years 
together,  relating  to  that  matter  (an  abftract  of  which 
was  afterwards  published),  that  the  judge  declared,  "  there  Lloyd's 
"  could  be  no  dealing  with  the  London  miniiters,  if  Mr.  M'-moire, 

f '  Walton •  pleaded  for  them . "  r-  5 '  3 • 

TT  r    .....  r          edit.  166^. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fum- 

moned  by'the  houfe  of  commons  as  a  delinquent ;  was  fe- 
queitered  from  his  living  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar,  plundered, 
and  forced  to  fly  :  but  whether  he  went  to  Oxford  directly, 
cr  to  his  other  living  of  Sandon  in  EiTex,  does  not  appear. 
But  at  what  time  foever  it  happened,  it  is  certain  that  he 
VMS  molt  cruelly  treated  at  that  living  likewife,  being 
grievoufiy  harrafied  there  ;  and  once,  when  he  was  fought 
Ipr  by  a  party  of  horfe,  was  forced  to  fhelter  himfelf  in  a 
.5  broom- 
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broom  field.  And  the  manner  of  his  being  fequeftcred  liom 
this  living  K  very  remarkable;  for  Sir  Hcnrv  Mildmay 
.iiul  Mr.  Allif,  members  of  parliament,  iirlt  '!:•  mlclvcs 
drew  up  nitiHc;  againll  him,  though  no  way  concerned  in 
the  paiith,  a-i'l  then  fent  them  to  Sandon  lobe  witnefTcd 
:md  fubltribed,  Thus  difpoifefled  of  both  his  livings,  he 
betook  himlclf  for  refuge  to  Oxford:  and  he  did  very 
ri;:htly,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  affirms,  that  othcr- 
Aufe  lie  would  have  been  murdered.  This  Ihcws,  what 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  his  principles  and  active 
fpirit,  how  exceedingly  obnoxious  he  was  to  the  parlia- 
ment. 

Awgtrft  12,  1645,  he  was  incorporated  in  the  univcrfity 
of  Oxford.  Here  it  was,  that  he  formed  the  noble 
Ichcme  of  publifhing  the  Polyglott  Bible  ;  and  upon  the 
decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  Dr. 
William  Fuller,  his  father-in -law,  in  London,  where, 
though  frequently  difturbed  by  the  prevailing  powers,  he 
lived  to  complete  it.  The  "  Biblia  Polyglotta*'  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  London  in  1657,  in  11  x  vols.  folio;  wherein 
the  facred  text  was,  by  his  imgular  care  and  overfight, 
printed,  not  only  in  the  Vulgar  Latin,  but  alfo  in  the 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  ^Ethiopic, 
Pel-He,  and  Greek  languages ;  each  having  its  peculiar  Latin 
translation  joined  therewith,  and  an  apparatus  fitted  to 
each  for  the  better  understanding  of  thofe  tongues.  In  this 
great  wosk,  io  tar  as  related  to  the  correcting  of  it  at  the 
prefs,  and  the  collating  of  copies,  he  had  the  alnftance  of 
ieveral  learned  perlbns  ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Mr. 
^'ific'vs-  Ldmund  Caftell,  afterwards  profeiTor  of  Arabic  at  Cam- 
bridge. Among  his  other  alliltants,  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Clarke  of  Mcrton  college,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hvde  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford  :  he  had  alfo  fome  help  from 
Mr.  Whelock,  Air.  Thorndike,  Mr.  Edward  Pocock, 
Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  &c.  Towards  printing  the  work, 
he  had  contributions  of  monies  from  many  noble  per- 
jons  and  gentlemen,  which  were  put  into  the  hands 
ot  Sir  \\iliiam  Humble,  treasurer  for  the  faid  wrork. 
"J'hc  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  to  it  wrere  attacked  in 
1659,  by  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  "  Conflderations,'*  &c.  who 
was  ani \vtrcd  the  fame  vear  by  Dr.  Walton,  in  a  piece, 
under  the  title  of,  "  The  Confiderator  confidered  :  or, 
•  a  brief  view  of  certain  coniiderations  upon  the  Biblia 
**  roiygiotta,  the  Prolegomena,  and  Appendix.  Where- 

4<  in, 
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f*  in,  among  other  things,  the  certainty,  integrity,  and 
"  the  divine  authority  of  the  original  text,  is  defended, 
"  againil  the  confequences  of  Atheifts,  Papifts,  Anti- 
"  Sripturifts,  &c.  inferred  from  the  various  readings  and 
"  novelty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the  author  of  the  faid 
**  Confiderations.  The  Biblia  Polyglotta  and  tranflations 
"  therein  exhibited,  with  the  various  readings,  Prolego- 
"  mena,  and  Appendix,  vindicated  from  his  afperiions 
"  and  calumnies ;  and  the  queftions  about  the  punctuation 
*c  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  various  readings,  and  the  ancient 
"  Hebrew  character,  briefly  handled,"  8vo. 

After  the  Reftoration,  he  had  the  honour  to  prefent  the 
Polvglott  Bible  to  Charles  II ;  who  made  him  chaplain  in 
ordinary,  and  foon  after  promoted  him  to  the  bilhopric  of 
Chefter.  September  1661,  he  went  to  take  porTefTion  of 
his  fee  ;  and  was  met  upon  the  road,  and  received  with 
fuch  a  concourfe  of  sentry.  clers;v,  militia  both  of  the  citv 

CJ  J      '  UJ  J     '  J 

and  country,  and  with  fuch  acclamations  of  thoufands  of  the 
people,  as  had  never  been  known  upon  any  fuch  oc- 
cafion.  This  was  on  the  loth  of  September,  and  on  the 
i  ith  he  was  inftalled  with  much  ceremony  :  "  a  day,"  fays 
Wood,  "  not  to  be  forgotten  by  all  the  true  fons  of  the 
"  church  of  England,  though  curfed  then  in  private  by  the 
4<  moft  rafcally  faction  and  crop-eared  whelps  of  thofe  parts, 
"  who  did  their  endeavours  to  make  it  a  may-game  and  a 
11  piece  of  foppery."  This  glory,  however,  which  attended 
bifhop  Walton,  though  it  feems  to  have  been  great,  was 
yet  fhort-lived  ;  for,  returning  to  London,  he  died  at  his 
houfe  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  Nov.  the  29th  following,  and 
was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  a  monument 
with  a  Latin  infcription  was  creeled  to  his  memory. 

He  had  publimed  at  London,   in  1655,   "  Introdu&io 
"  ad  lectionem  linguarum  Oricntalium,"  in  Svo. 

W^ALT  O  N    (Is  A  AC,    or,   as   he  ufed  to  write  .it,  Life,  by  sir 
IZAAK),  was  born  at  Stafford,  in  Auguft  1593.     -^s  ^r^^' 
fettlement  in  London,  as  a  fhop-keeper,  was  in  the  Roval 
Burfe  in  Cornhill,  built  by  Sir  T.  Grefham,  and  finiflied  v 
in  1567.     In  this  fituation  he  could  fcarcely   be  faid  to 
have  had  elbow-room ;  for  the  fhops  over  the  Burie  were 
but  feven  feet  and  a  half  lon^,  and  five  wide  ;  yet  here  did 
he  carry  on  his  trade  till  ionic  time  before  the  year  1624  ; 
when  "  he  dwelt  on  the  north  iid?  of  Flcct-ilreet,  in  a  Fr-m  an 

houfe   two    doois   weft   of  the  end   of  Chancery-lane,  °u  :i(-^- 


and  abutting  on 


. 

a  metruage  kncv/n  by  the  fign  of  the  L^  ,*JJ 

"  Harrow:''  H**kir... 
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"  Harrow  :"  by  which  fign  the  old  timbcr-hoiife  at  the 
fouth-weft  corner  or'  Chancci  y-iane,  in  }'  Icct-flrcct,  till 
within  thefc  fc\v  years,  \\as  known.  A  citr/en  of  this 
as;c  would  almoit  as  much  difdain  to  admit  of  a  tenant  for 

O 

half  his   ihop,   as   a  knight  would  to  ride  double  ;  though 
the   brethren   of  one  of  the   moil   ancient   orders  of  the 
world  were  ib  little  above  this  practice,  that  their  common 
feal  was  the  device  of  two  riding  on  one  horfe  [A  j.     He 
married  probably  about  1632  ;   for  in  that  year  he  lived  in 
a  houle   in  Chancery-lane,  a  few  doors  higher  up  on  the 
left  hand  than  the  former,  and  deicribed  by  the  occupation 
of  a  fempftcr  or  milliner.     The  former  of  thele  might  be 
his  own  proper  trade,  and  the  latter,  as  being  a  feminine 
occupation,   might  be  carried  on  by  his  wife  :  ihe,  it  ap- 
pears, was  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ken,  of 
FtrrnivaTs-lnn,    and   lifter    of   Thomas,    afterwards  Dr. 
Ken,    bifhop   of  Bath   and  Wells.     About   1643   he   left 
London,  and,  with  a  fortune  very  far  ihort  of  what  would 
now  be  called  a  competency,   feems  to  have  retired  altoge- 
ther from  buimefs.      While  he  continued  in  London,  his 
favourite  recreation  was  angling,    in  which    he   was   the 
greater!  proficient  of  his  time  ;  and,  indeed,  ib  great  were 
his  ikiil  and  experience  in  that  art,   that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  writer  on  the  fubjedl  fince  his  time,   who  has   not 
made  the  rules  and  practice  of  Walton  his  very  founda- 
tion.   It  is  therefore  with  the  greateft  propriety  that  Lang- 
baine  calls  him,    "  the  common  father  of   all  anglers." 
The   river  that  he  feems  moflly  to  have   frequented  for 
this   purpole  was   the  Lea,    which  has    its    fource   above 
Ware  in  Hertfordihire,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  a  little 
below  Black  Wall  ;  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  that  the  vicinity 
of  the  New  River  [B]  to  the  place  of  his  habitation  might 
fometimes  tempt  him  out  with  his  friends,   honeit  Nat, 
Preface  to    and  R.  Roe,    whofe  lols  he  fo  pathetically  mentions,   to 
Amder*6     fpend  an  afternoon  there.     In  1662,   he  was  by  death  de- 
prived of  the  folace  and  comfort  of  a  good  wife,  as  ap- 
See  it  in      pears  by  a  monumental  infcription  in  the  cathedral  church 
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i784,p.'xi.      Living,  while  in  London,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Dunftan 
in  the  Weft,  whereof  Dr.  John  Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 

[A]  The  Knights  Templars.  Alh-  Hertfordshire,  to  London,  by  rreans 

mole's  "  Inftitut.  of  the  Order-  of  the  of  the  trtnch  called  the  New  River, 

"  Garter,"  p.  55.  wss  compleatcd  on  Michaelmas-day, 

fs]  That  great  work,  the  bringing  1613,  Slew's  *  Survey,'  fol.  1633, 

vaier  from  Chaslwell  and  Am'.vcll,  in  p.  12. 

was 
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was  vicar,  he  became  of  courfe  a  frequent  hearer  of  that 
excellent  preacher,   and  at  length,   as  he  himlelf  exprefles 
it,  his  convert.     Upon  his  deceale  in  1631,   Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton  requefted  Walton  to  collect  materials  for  a  life  of  the 
doctor,    which  Sir  Henry  had  undertaken  to  write  ;  but 
Sir  Henry  dying  before  he  had  compleated  the  life,  Walton 
undertook  it  himfelf,  and  in  1 640  finimed,  andpublifhed  it, 
with  a  collection  of  the  doctor's  fermons,   in  folio.      Sir 
H.  Wotton  dying  in   1639,   Walton  was  importuned  by 
King  to  undertake  the  writing  of  his  life  alfo ;   and  it  was 
riniihed  about  1644.     The  precepts  of  angling,  meaning 
thereby   the   rules   and  directions  for  taking  fiih  with  a 
hook   and   line,    till   Walton's  time,  having  hardly  ever 
been  reduced  to  writing,  were  propagated  from  age  to  age 
chiefly  by  tradition  ;  but  Walton,  whofe  benevolent  and 
communicative  temper  appears    in  almoft  every  line  of 
his  writings,  unwilling  to  conceal  from  the  world  thofe 
alliftances  which  his  long  practice  and  experience  enabled 
him,  perhaps  the  beft  of  any  man  of  his  time,  to  give,  in, 
1653  publifhed  in  a  very  elegant  manner  his   "  Complete 
"  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation/'   in  fmali 
1 21110.    adorned  with   exquifite  cuts  of  moil   of  the  rlfh 
mentioned  in  it.     The  artiit  who  engraved  them  has  been 
ib  modeft  as  to  conceal  his  name  ;  but  there  is  great  rea- 
ibn  to  fuppofe  they  are  the  work   of  Lombart,   who   is 
mentioned  in  the  "  Sculptura"  of  Mr.  Evelyn  ;  and  alfo 
that  the  plates  were  of  fleel.     "  The  Complete  Angler" 
came  into  the  world  attended  with  encomiailic  verfes  by 
feveral  writers  of  that  day.    What  reception  in  general  the 
book  met  with  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  dates 
of  the  fubfequent  editions  ;  the  fecond  came  abroad  in 
1655,    the   third  in  1664,    the  fourth  in  1668,   and   the 
fith  and  lail  in  1676.     It  is  pleafing  to  trace  the  feveral 
variations  which  the  author  from  time  to  time  made  in 
thefe  fubfequent  editions,   as  well  by  adding  new  facts  and 
difcoveries,  as  by  enlarging  on  the  more  entertaining  parts 
of  the  dialogue.     The  third  and  fourth  editions  of  his 
book  have  feveral  entire  new  chapters  ;  and  the  fifth,  the 
lall  of  the  editions  publiihed  in  his  life-time,   contains  no 
lels  than  eight  chapters  more  than  the  firft,  and  twenty 
pages   more  than  the  fourth.     Not  having  the  advantage 
of  a  learned  education,    it  may  fecm  unaccountable  that 
Walton  fo  frequently  cites. authors  that  have"  written  only 
in  Latin,   as  Gefncr,  Cardan,   Aidrovan  '        Rondeletiu:-., 
and  even  Albertos  Magnus  \  but  here  it,;iiay  be  obierved, 

tba* 
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that  the  voluminous  hiflory  of  animals,  of  which  the  fii  It 
of  thefe  \vas  author,  is  in  effect  translated  into  Englilh  by 
Mr.  Edward Topfel,  a  learned  divine,  chaplain,  as  itfeems, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,   Alderfgate,  to  Dr.  Neile, 
dean   of  Wetlminiler  :    the   tranilation  was  publifhed  in 
1658,  and  containing  in   it   mimberleis  particulars  con- 
cerning frogs,    ferpents,   caterpillars,    and   other  animals, 
though  not  of  nih,  extracted  from  the  other  writers  above 
named,  and  others,  with  their  names  to  the  refpcctive  facts, 
it  furnilhed  Walton  with  a  great  variety  of  intelligence, 
of  which  in  the  later  editions  of  his  book  he  has  carcf'ullv 
availed  himfelf :  it  was  therefore  through  the  medium  of 
this  tranilation  alone,  that  he  was  enabled  to  cite  the  other 
authors  mentioned  above  ;  vouching  the  authority  of  the 
original  writers,  in  like  manner  as  he  elfewhere  does  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  whenever  occaiion  occurs  to  mention  his 
natural  hiflory,  or  any  other  of  his  works.     Pliny  was 
tranllated  to  his  hand  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  as  were 
alfo    Janus  Dubravius   "  de  Pifcinis  &  Pifcium  natura," 
and  Lebault's  "  Maiibn  Ruilique,"  fo  often  referred  to  by 
him  in  the  courfe  of  his  work.     Nor  did  the  reputation  of 
"  The  Complete  Angler"  fubiifl  only  in  the  opinions  of 
thofe  for  whole  uie  it  was  more  peculiarly  calculated  ;  but 
even  the  learned,   either  from  the  known  character  of  the 
author,  or  thofe  internal  evidences  of  judgement  and  vera- 
city contained  in  it,  conlidered  it  as  a  work  of  merit,  and 
for  various  purpofes  referred  to  its  authority  :  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Fuller,  in  his   '*  Worthies,"  whenever  he  has  occa- 
iion to  fpeak  of  filh,  ufes  his  very  words.     Dr.  Plot,   in 
his   "  Hiftory  of  Staffordshire,"  has,    on  the  authority  of 
our  author.,  related  two  of  the  inflances  of  the  voracity  of 
the  Pike,  and  confirmed  them  by  two  other  lignal  ones, 
that  had  then  lately  fallen  out  in  that  county.    Thefe  are 
tellimonies  in  favour  of  Walton's  authority  in  matters 
reflecting  fim  and  riming ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  thought 
a  diminution  of  that  of  Fuller  to  fay,   that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with,  and  a  friend  of,  the  perfon  whom  he  thus 
implicitly  commends.    About  two  years  after  the  Reftora- 
tion,  \Valton  wrote  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  author 
of  the  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity-"  he  was  enjoined  to  under- 
take this  work  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  after- 

j 

wards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  who,  by  the  way,  was 
an  angler.  Bifhop  King,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  fays 
of  this  life,  "  I  have  often  leen  Mr.  Hooker  with  my 
"  father,  who  was  after  biihop  of  London,  from  whom, 

"  and 
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*J  and  others  at  that  time,  I  have  heard  of  the  mofl  ma- 
"  terial  paflages  which  you  relate  in  the  hiftory  of  his 
"  life."  Sir  William  Dugdale,  fpeaking  of  the  three  poll- 
humous  books  of  the  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,"  refers  the 
reader  "  to  that  feafonable  hiftorical  difcourfe  lately  com- 
"  piled  and  publiihed,  with  great  judgement  and  integrity, 
"  by  that  much-deferving  perfon,  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton." 

The  life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert,   as  it  fiands  the  fourth 
and  laft  in  the  volume  wherein  that  and  the  three  former 
are  collected,  feems  to  have  been  written  the  next  after 
Hooker's  :   it  was  firfc  published  in  1670.      Walton  pro- 
feiles  himfelf  to  have  been  a  frranger  as  to   the  perfon 
of  Herbert ;  and  though  he  allures  us  his  life  of  him  was 
a  free-will-offering,   it  abounds  with  curious  information, 
and  is  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  the  former.     Two  of 
thefe  lives,  vi%.   thofe  of  Hooker  and   Herbert,    we  are 
told,  were  written  under  the  roof  of  Walton's  good  friend 
and  patron,   Dr.  George  Morley,  Bilhop  of  Winchefter ; 
which  particular  feems   to    agree  with  Wood's   account, 
that,  "  after  his  quitting  London,  he  lived  moltly  in  the 
"  families  of  the  eminent  clergy  of  that  time  ;"  aad  who, 
that  coniiders  the  ifiofrenfiveneis  of  his  manners,   and  the 
pains  he  took  in  celebrating  the  lives  and  actions  of  good 
men,  can  doubt  his  being  much  beloved  by  them  ? 

In   1670,    thcfe  lives   were  collected  and  publiihed  in 
octavo,  with  a  dedication  to  the  above  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefler,  and  a  preface,   containing  the  motives  for  writing 
them  ;   this  preface  is  followed  by  a  copy  of  verfes,  by 
his  intimate  friend  and  adopted  fon,   Charles  Cotton  [c]> 
of  Beresford  in  Stafford  ill  ire,   Eiq.   the  author  of  the  fe- 
cond part  of  the  "  Complete  Angler."     The   "  Complete 
"  Angler"  having,    in  the  fpace  of  twenty-three   years, 
gone  through   four  editions,  Walton  in  the   year   1676, 
and  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  was  preparing  a  fifth,  with 
additions,  for  the  prefs  ;  when  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  a  fecond 
part  of  that  work.     It  feems,  Mr.  Cotton  fubmitted  the 
manufcript  to  Walton's  perufal,  who  returned  it  with  his 
approbation,  and  a  few  marginal  Uriel ures  ;  and  in  that 
year  they  came  abroad  together.     Mr.  Cotton's  book  had 
the  title  of  "  The  Complete  Angler;   being  inflructions 
"  how  to  angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling,  in  a  clear  flream, 
"  Part  II."  and  it  has  ever  fince  been  received  as  a  fecond 
part  of  Walton's  book.     In  the  title  p?-ge  is  a  cypher, 

fc]  Of  whom  alfo  an  improved  life     edition  cf  1784,  tho»  ^h  *   oiatetobe 
is  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  the     made  xjfe  of  in  the  jncfenc  collection. 
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compofed  of  the  initial  letters  of  both  their  names;  which 
cypher,  Mr.  Cotton  tells  us,  he  had  caufed  to  be  cut  in 
Hone,  and  fet  up  over  a  fiihing-houie,  that  he  had  erected 
near  his  dwelling,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Dove, 
which  divides  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby. 

Mr.  Cotton's  book  is  a  judicious  fupplement  to  Wal- 
ton's ;  for  it  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  Walton,  though 
he  was  fo  expert  an  angler,  knew  but  little  of  fly-timing ; 
and  indeed  he  is  fo  ingenuous  as  to  confefs,  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  has  faid  on  that  fubjecl:  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  and  not  the  refult 
of  his  own  experience  [D].  And  of  Cotton  it  muft  be 
laid,  that  living  in  a  country,  where  fly-fifhing  was,  and 
is,  aimoft  the  only  practice,  he  had  not  only  the  means  of 
acquiring,  but  actually  poifefTed  more  fkill  in  the  art,  as 
alfo  in  the  method  of  making  flies,  than  moft  men  of  his 
time.  His  book  is  in  fact-  a  continuation  of  Walton's, 
not  only  as  it  teaches  at  large  that  branch  of  the  art  of 
angling  which  Walton  had  but  flightly  treated  on,  but 
as*  it  takes  up  Venator,  Walton's  piicatory  difciple,  juft 
where  his  mailer  had  left  him. 

Walton  was  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  an  age,  which, 
to  rife  his  own  words,  "  might  have  procured  him  a  writ 
"  of  eafe  [E],  and  fecured  him  from  all  further  trouble  in  that 
"  kind ;"  when  he  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Bp. 
Sanderfon,  which  was  publifhed,  together  with  feveral  of 
the  bilhop's  pieces,  and  a  fermon  of  Hooker's,  in  8vo, 
1677.  It  was  not  till  long  after  that  period  when  the 
faculties  of  men  begin  to  decline,  that  Walton  under- 
took to  write  this  life  ;  neverthelefs,  far  from  being  de- 
ficient in  any  of  thofe  excellences  that  diftingnifh  the 
former  lives,  it  abounds  with  the  evidences  of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  a  found  judgement,  and  a  memory  unim- 
impaired;  and  for  the  nervous  fentiments  and  pious  fim- 
plicity  therein  difplayed,  let  the  concluding  paragraph 

[E]  This  Mr.  Barker  was  a  good-  Gatehonfe,    at  Weflminfter.     A    few 

humoured  gcihpin^cld  man,  and  feerrs  years  after  the  firft  publication  of  Wal- 

to  Have  been  a  cook  ;   for  he  lays,  "  he  ton's  book,  viz.  in  16^9,  he  pubhihed 

if  had    been    admititd    into    the   mod  a  book,  intituled   lt  Barker's  Delight, 

"  air.haiTadfirsk'ichens,  that  had  come  "  or  the  Art  of  Angling."     And,  for 

tc  to  England  for  fortv  years,  and  dreft  that  fingular  vein  of  humour  that  runs 

«  fiih  for  them  $''  for  which,. he  fays,  thrrugh    it,    a   moft    diverting    book 

f'  he  was  duly  paid  by  the  Lord  Pro-  it  is. 

(l  teftor."     HP  ijHu;  a  great  deal  of         [E]   A.difcharge  from  the  office  of 

time,    and,    it    ft; em's,    rnonev    too,  jn  a  judge,  or  the  ftate  and  degree  of  a 

inc;;   and,  in  t  c  tatttr  pnrt  of  his  ferjeaiu  at  law.     Dugdale.  Grig.  Jurid. 

t  dwelt  in  ar.  alms-houle  near  the  p.  139. 

thereof, 
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thereof,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  fpecimen.  "  Thus  this  pattern  of  meeknefs 
"  and  primitive  innocence,  changed  this  for  a  better  life. 
"  It  is  now  too  late  to  wifh  that  mine  may  be  like  his, 
"  for  I  am  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  God 
"  knows  it  hath  not  ;  but  1  moll  humbly  befeech  Al- 
"  mighty  God  that  my  death  may  :  and  I  do  earneftly 
"  beg,  that  if  any  reader  mail  receive  any  fat  is  fact  ion 
"  from  this  very  plain,  and  as  true  relation,  he  will  be 
"  fo  charitable,  as  to  fay  Amen."  Such  were  the  perfons, 
\vhofe  virtues  Walton  was  laudably  employed  in  celebra- 
ting ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  not  only  thefe,  but  the 
reft  of  Walton's  friends  [F],  were  eminent  Royaliils ; 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  in  great  repute  for  his  attachment 
to  the  Royal  caufe,  will  appear  by  a  relation  which  Sir  Complete 
Jojm  Hawkins  has  quoted  from  Afhmole's  "  Hiilory  of  f"g§.'er' 
"  the  Garter."  p.'x;-x. 

Beiides  the  works  of  Walton  above-mentioned,  there 
are  extant  of  his  writing,  verfes  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Donne, 
beginning,  "  Our  Donne  is  dead  ;"  verfes  to  his  reverend 
friend  the  author  of  the  "  Synagogue,"  printed  together 
with  Herbert's  "  Temple  ;"  Verfes  before  Alexander 
Brome's  "  Poems,  1646,"  and  before  Cartwright's  "  Plays 
"  and  Poems,  1651."  He  wrote  alfo  the  lines  under  an 
engraving  of  Dr.  Donne,  before  his  "  Poems,  1635." 

Dr.  Henry  King,  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  in  a  letter  to 
Walton,  dated  in  Nov.  1664,  fays,  that  he  had  done  much 
for    Sir    Henry    Savile,     his    contemporary   and    familiar 
friend  ;  which  facl  connects  very  well  with  what  the  late 
Mr.    Des   Maizeaux,    fome  years    flnce,   related    to   Mr. 
Oldys,  that  there  were  then  fevefal  letters  of  VValton  ex- 
tant, in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum,  relating  to  a  life  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  which  Walton  had  entertained  thoughts  of 
writing.     He  alfo  undertook  to  coliecT:  materials  for  a  lire 
of  Hales.    Mr.  Anthony  Farringdon,  minifter  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Milk-ftreet,  London,  had  begun  to  write  the 
life  of  this  memorable  pericn,  but,  dying  before  he  had 
completed  it,  his  papers  were  fent  to  Walton,  with  a  rc- 
queft  from  Mr.  Fulman,  who  had  propofed  to  hirnfelf  to 
continue  and  finifh  it,  that  Walton  would  furnim.  him 
with  fuch  information  as  was  to  his  purpoie.    Fulman  did 

[F]  In  the  number  of  his  intimate  Edwin  Sandvs,  S;r  Eaward  Bylh,   Mr. 

frier.ds,  wefind  Abp.  Ufher,  Abo.  Shr.l-  Cranrr.er,  Dr.  Hammond,    Mr.  Chil- 

don,  Bp.  Morton,   Bp.  King,   Bo.  Bar-  lingworth.  Michael  Dray  ton,  ?  nd  ;h*c 

low,  Dr.  Fuller,  Dr.  Price,  Dr    Wood-  celebrated  fcholar  and.  critic  Mr.  John 

ford,  Dr,  Featly.  Dr.  Holdhvorth,  Sir  Hales  of  Eton, 
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not  live  to  complete  his  deflgn ;   but  a  life  of  Mr.  Hales, 
from  other  materials,  was  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Des 
Maizeaux,  and  published  by  him  in  1719,  as  a  fpecimcu 
of  a  new  *"  Biographical  Dictionary."      In    1683,   when 
he  was   ninety  years  old,   Walton  publiihed   'c  T'healma 
16  and  Ciir.rcir.is,   a  palloral  hiftory,    in  imooth  and  eaiy 
"  verie,  written  long  imce  by  John  Chalkhil,  Ef<{;  an  ac- 
<;  quaintant  and    friend    of  Edmund    Spcnier :"    to    this 
poem    he   wrote    a    preface,    containing   a    very   amiable 
\;n.  Ox.     character  of  the  author.     He  lived  but  a  very  little  time 
i-i"j-i'-i5*  after  the  publication  of  this  poem  ;  for,  as  Wood  lays,  he 
ended  his  days  on  the  i^thof  Dec.  1683,  in  the  great  froft, 
at  Wincheiter,  in  the   houfe   of  Dr.    William   Hawkins, 
a  prebendary  of  the  church  there,  where  he  lies  buried. 
Sc-titm  In  the  cathedral  of  Wincheiter,    on  a  laree  black  flat 

f  \  i  '  *— * 

AnTer        marble  ftonc  h  an  infcription  to  his  memory,  the  poetry 
y.  hi.          whereof  has  very  little  to  recommend  it. 

The  iiTue  of  Walton's   marriage  were  a   fon,    named 
Ifaac,  and  a  daughter,  named  Anne  [G].     A  few  months 
before  his  death  he  made  his  will,,  which  appears  by  the 
peculiarity  ot  many  expreilions  contained  in  it,  as  well  as 
by  the  hand,-  to  be  of  his  own  writing.     As  there  is  fome- 
4    ing  characleriftic'in  this  folemn  act  of  his  life,   Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  preferved  an  authentic  copy  in  his  account 
him.     Upon  a  retrofpect  to  the  foregoing  particulars, 
.d  a  view  of  foine  others  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cotton  and  In  his  will,  it  appears  that  Walton  pofferTed 
that  eiTentiai  ingredient  in  human  felicity,   "  mens  fana  in 
"  corpore  lano  ;"  for  in  his  eighty-third  year  he  profevTes 
a  reiblution  to  begin  a  pilgrimage  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  into  a  country  the  moil  difficult  and  hazadous  that 
can  be  conceived  for  an  aged  man  to  travel  in,  to  vilit  his 
friend  Cotton,  and  doubtiefs  to  enjoy  his  favourite  diver- 
iion  of  angling  in  the  delightful  flreams  of  the  Dove  ;  and 
on  the  ninetieth  anniveriary  of  his  birth-day  he,  by  his 
will,  declares  hiraiclf  to  be  of  perfect  memory. 

As  to  liis  worldlv  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the 
..idverfe  accident  of  his  being  obliged  by  the  troubles  of  the 
times  to  quit  London  and  his  occupation,  they  appear  to 
have  been  commenfurate,  as  well  to  the  wiihes  as  the 
wants  of  any  but  a  covetous  and  intemperate  man  ;  and  in 
his  relations  and  connections  fuch  a  concurrence  of  cir- 

\ 

[G]  Of  both  thefe  fome  carious  particulars  may  be  fccn  in  the  entertaiuirg 
work  wiuch  furr.iihes  this  article. 

cumfiinces 
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eumftances  is  vifible,  as  it  would.be  almoft  prefumption 
to  pray  for.  If,  poflefling  all  thefe  benefits  and  advantages, 
external  and  internal,  together  with  a  mental  conttitution, 
fo  happily  attempered  as  to  have  been  to  him  a  "  perpetual 
c<  fountain  of  cheerfulnefs,"  we  can  entertain  a  doubt 
that  Walton  was  one  of  the  happiefl  of  men,  we  eftirnate 
them  at  a  rate  too  low,  and  fhew  ourfelves  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  that  felicity,  to  wrhich  it  is  poflible,  even  in  this 
life,  for  virtuous  and  good  men,  with  the  blefling  of  God, 
to  arrive* 

W  A  M  LE  Y  (HUMPHREY),  fon  of  Nathaniel  Wan-  Ar.ecJotes 
ley  [A],    was  born  March  21,    1071-2.      What  time  he oi 
could  fpare  from  the  handicraft  trade,  to  which  his  father  nf /<,?. 
put  him,    he  employed   in  turning  over  old  MSS.   and 
copying  the  various  hands,  by  which  he  acquired  an  un- 
common faculty  of  diftinguiming  their  dates.     Dr.  Lloyd, 
his  diocefan,  fent  him  to  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  of 
which  Dr.   Mill  was   then  principal,    whom  lie  greatly 
affifted  m  his. collations  of  the  New  Teftament ;  but  he 
afterwards  removed],    by  Dr.  Chartlet's  advice,    to  Uni- 
veriity  College.     Mr.   Nelfon,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
procure  for  Mr.   Wanley  the  office   of  librarian   to   the 
Cottonian  library,  introduced  him  to  the  ofHce  of  Secre- 
tary [B]  to  the  Society  for  propagating  Chr:(lh;i  Know- 
ledge.    He  was    foon    after   employed    in   arranging   the 
valuable  collections  of  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  the  ap* 
pointment  of  librarian  to  his  Lordihip.     In  this  enipiov 
he  gave  fuch  particular  fatisfadtion,  that  he  was  allowed  a 
handforne  pennon  by  Lord  Hariey,  the  earl's  eldeft  fon  and 
fucceifor  in  the  title,,  who  retained  him  as  librarian  till  his 
death,     in  Mr.  Wanley's  Haiieian  Journal,  preferved  in 
the   Earl  of   Shelburne's   library,     are  feveral  rcir.nrLcible 
entries,  as  will  appear  by  the  fpecimens  tranfcribsd  beiov;, 
The  Journal,  which  begins   in  March   1714-15,    and  is 
regularly  continued  till  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,   is 
kept  with  all  the  dignitv  as  well  as  the  exa&nefs  of  the 
minutes   of  a  public   body.     For  inftance,    "  March   2, 
"'1713-15,  Prefent  my  Lord  Hariey  and  myfcif.     The 

• 

[A]  Of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  [a]  Several  of  their  Letters  on  this 
B.  A.  165?  :  M.  A.  1657;  vicar  of  occafion  are  preserved  among  the  Har- 
Triniry  Church,  Coventry  ;  and  au-  Jeian  MSS.  where  are  alfo  a  great 
thor  of  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Little  number  from  Mr.  Bagford  and  Mr. 
"World."  Erit.  Tor-.  I.  j>:>.  158.  H.-.ker,  addreffed  "  to  Mr.  Wanley  at 

the  .Cuach-oluce  in  Surrey-Street." 
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"  Secretary  related,  that  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Elflob 
"  deceafed  fome  time  lince ;  and  that  he  having  feen  Mrs. 
**  Elllob  his  lifter,  and  making  mention  of  the  two  MSS. 
"  which  Mr.  Elftob  had  borrowed  from  the  Library 
"  (being  34.  A.  1 6.  and  42.  A.  12. ),  me  laid,  Ihe  would 
"  take  all  clue  care  to  fee  them  reftored.  —  My  Lord 
"  Hurley  exprcffing  fome  companion  on  the  unexpected 
**  deceaie  of  Mr.  Urry  of  Chriil:  Church;  the  Secretary 
"  fliewed  that  two  MSS.  borrowed  for  his  ufe  by  the 
"  p  relent  Bilhop  of  PvOchefter  [c],  while  Dean  of  Chrift 
"  Church,  are  not  yet  reltored  ;  and  that  he  had  a  note 
"  under  the  Bifhop's  hand  for  the  fame.  My  Lord 
"  undertook  to  manage  this  matter." — "  July  21,  1722, 
'*  This  day  it  pleafed  the  moll  illultrious  and  high-born 
"  lady,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Cavcndiih  Holies  Harley  [D], 
"  to  add  to  her  former  bounties  to  me,  particularly  to  a 
*'  large  iilver  tea-pot  formerly  given  to  me  by  her  noble 
"  Ladyfhip  ;  by  fending  hither  (to  this  library)  her  filver- 
"  fmith  with  a  fine  and  large  filver  tea-kettle,  lamp  and 
"  plate,  and  a  neat  wooden  ftand,  all  of  her  Ladyfhip's 
'*  free  gift ;  for  which  great  honour,  as  in  all  duty  and 
"  gratitude  bound,  I  mail  never  ceafe  from  praying  Al- 
"  mighty  God  to  blefs  her  and  all  this  noble  family  with 
"  ?.ll  blerTmgs  temporal  and  eternal.'' — "  Auguil  4,  1725, 
"  Mr.  Pope  came,  and  I  mewed  him  but  few  things,  it 
"  being-  late  FE]." 

O  L         J 

Mr.  Wanley  ended  a  laborious  life  July  6,  1726  [F]. 
There  is  an  original  picture  of  him  in  the  Bodleian 
library  ;  another  half-length,  fitting  in  the  room  of  the 
Societv  of  Antiquaries.  A  mezzotinto  print  of  him  was 
fcraped  by  Smith,  in  1718,  from  a  painting  by  Hill.  When 
admitted  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  he  made  large  extracts 
from  the  MSS.  and  promifed  a  fupplement  to  Hyde's 
Catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  which  Hearne  completed 
(and  which  was  publifhed  by  Robert  Fyfher,  B.  M.  in 
1738).  He  intended  a  treatife  on  the  various  characters 
of  MSS.  with  fpecimens,  Mabillpfl's  work  on  that  fubject 
being  corrupted  by  the  conceits  of  the  engraver,  who  in- 
ferted  characters  that  never  were  nor  could  be  ufed.  Upon 
leaving  Oxford,  he  travelled  over  the  kingdom  in  fearch 
of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  at  Dr.  Hickes's  defire,  and  drew  up 

[c]  Dr.  Attcrbury.  [E]    For  further  fpecimens  we  refer 

[p]  H's  patron's  wife,  and  mother  to  rW  i(  Anecdotes,"  pp.  505.  619. 
to    the    prefent  Dutchcfs  Duwager  of         [F!    His  Epitaph  is  printed  in   the 

Portland.  «  Anecdotes,"  p.  505. 

the 
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the  catalogue  of  them  in  his  "  Thefaurus."     Mr.  Bagford 
mentions  fome  defign  of  his  relating  to  a  Saxon  Bible. 

/ 

W  A  N  S  L  E  B  (JOHN  MICHAEL),  a  learned  German,  Niceron, 
was  born  in  1635,  at  Erfort  in  Thuringia,  where  his  fa-  touj-xxvi1' 
ther  was  minifter  of  a  Lutheran  church.  After  having 
fhidied  philofophy  and  theology  at  Konigfberg,  he  put 
himfelf  under  Job  Ludolf,  in  order  to  learn  the  Oriental 
tongues  of  that  celebrated  profeffor.  Ludolf  taught  him 
the  Ethiopic  among  others  ;  and  then  fent  him  at  his  own 
expence  into  England,  to  print  his  "  Ethiopic  Dictionary," 
which  came  out  at  London  in  1661.  Ludolf  complained 
of  Wanfleb  for  inferting  many  falfe  and  ridiculous  things, 
and  afterwards  gave  a  new  edition  of  it  himfelf.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Caftell  was  at  that  time  employed  upon  his  Ci  Lexicon 
"  Heptaglotton,"  and  was  mightily  pleafed  to  find  in 
Wanfleb  a  man  who  could  afTift  him  in  his  laborious  under- 
taking; he  received  him  therefore  into  his  houfe,  and  kept 
him  three  months.  Wanfleb  was  no  iboner  returned  to 
Germany,  than  Erneit  the  pious,  duke  of  Saxegotha,  be- 
ing informed  of  his  qualifications,  fent  him  to  Ethiopia  : 
the  prince's  deiign  was,  to  eflablilh  a  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  Proteftant  Europeans  and  Abyffines,  with  a 
view  to  promote  true  religion  among  the  latter.  Wanf- 
leb fet  out  in  June  1663,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  in  Jan. 
following.  He  employed  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  vifiting  part  of  Egypt ;  but  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  has  jurifdiclion  over  the  churches  of  Ethi- 
opia, diiTnaded  him  from  proceeding  to  that  kingdom, 
and  fent  his  reafons  to  Efneft  in  an  Arabic  letter, 
which  is  ftill  extant  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
gotha. 

Wanfleb  left  Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  1665, 
and  arrived  at  Leghorn;  but  dnrft  not  return  to  his 
own  country,  becaufe  duke  Ernefl  was  greatly  difplealed 
with  his  conduct.  He  went  therefore  to  Rome,  where 
he  abjured  Lutheranifm,  and  entered  into  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic  in  1666.  In  1670,  he  was  fent  to  Paris; 
where,  being  introduced  to  Colbert,  he  was  commiffioned 
by  that  minifler  to  return  to  the  Eaft,  and  to  purchafe 
manufcripts  and  medals  for  the  king's  library.  He  ar- 
rived at  Cairo  in  1672,  continued  in  Egypt  near  two 
years,  and  in  that  time  fent  to  -France  334  manufcripts, 
Arabic,  Turkiih,  and  Perfic.  The  Mahometans  grew* 
ing  jealous  of  this  commerce  which  Wanfleb  carried 
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on,  he  removed  from  Egypt  to  Conftantinoplr,  and  had 
promifcd  to  go  from  thence  in  fcarch  of  manufcripts  to 
mount  Athos  :  but  excufed  himfeif,  on  pretence  that 
Leo  Allatius  had  fetched  awav  the  bcfl  for  the  ufe  of 

j 

the  Vatican.  He  was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Ethiopia, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  Colbert;  who,  it  feems, 
had  juil  reaibn  to  be  difplcafed  with  his  conduct,  as 
Ernell  had  been  before  him.  He  arrived  at  Paris  in 
April  1676,  and  might  have  been  advanced  not  only  to 
the  royal  profefTorihip  of  Oriental  languages,  but  even  to 
a  bimopric,  if  his  irregular  life  and  manners  had  not  ftood 
in  his  way.  He  lived  neglefted  for  two  or  three  years,' 
and  then  died  in  June  1679. 

His  publications  are.  i.  "  Relazione  deilo  ftato  prcfcntc 
"  dell'  Egitto,  1671,"  I2mo.  This  is  faid  to  be  an 
abridged  account  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  fent  by  him 
in  fevcral  letters  to  duke  Erneft;  and  Ludolf  has  related, 
that  the  Jacobines,  whom  he  employee!  to  tranflate  it 
into  Italian,  have  deviated  from  the  original  in  feveral 
,  places.  2.  "  Nouvelle  Relation  en  forme  de  Journal  d'un 

"  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  en  1672  £c  1673.  1676,"  I2mo. 
3.  "  Hiitoire  de  FEglife  d'Alexandrie  fond.ee  par  S.  Marc, 
>'  que  no,us  appellons  celles  des  Jacobites  -Coptes  d' 
"  EgyPte»  e^rite  au  Caire  mcine  en  1672  &  1673.  1677.  " 
1  2  mo. 
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WARBURTON    (WILLIAM),  an  Englifli   pre- 
of  Bowyer,  jate  Qf  cri0-antic  abilities,  was  born  at  Newark  upon-Trent, 

by  Nichols,  °°  '.  ^      r       TT       r 

&c  ^n  the  countv  of  Nottingham,  Dec.  24,   IGQI.     His   ta- 

*  •*  * 

ther  was  George  Warburtorr,  an  attorney,  and  town-clerk 
of  the  place  in  v;hich  this   his  eideil    fon   received  his 
birth   and  education.      His   mother   v/as  Elizabeth,    the 
daughter  of  William  Hobman,  an  alderman  of  the  fame 
town,  and  his   parents  were  .maried  about  the  year  1696. 
The  family  of  Dr.   Warburton  came  originally  from  the 
county  of  Cheiler,  where  his   great  grand-father   refided. 
His  grand-father,   William  Warburton,  was  the  firft  that 
fettled    at  Newark;  where  he  practifed  the  law,  and  was 
Coroner  of  the  county  of  Nottingham.     George   War- 
burton,    the  father,     died  about  the  year  1706,    leaving 
his    widow  and    four  children,  two  fous  and  two  daugh- 
ters,  of  which   the  iecond  fon  George  died  young;  but 
of  the  daughters    one   {till   furvives   her   brother.     The 
Biihop    received  the  early    part  of  his  education    under 
Mr.    Wcfton,    then  mailer  of  Okeham  fchool  in   Rut- 

Iandfhire3 
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landfhire,  and  afterwards   vicar  of  Campden  in  Gloucef- 
cefterfhire;  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  the  now 
vicar,  both  from   the  gift  of  the   earl  of  GainfDurough. 
His  original  defignation   was    to   the   fame  profeilion  as 
that  of  his  father  and  grand-father,  and  he  was  t  accord- 
ingly placed  clerk  to  an  attorney,  with  whom  he  remain- 
ed  until    he   was  qualified    to  engage    in    bufmefs   upon 
his  own  account.     He  was  then   admitted  to  one  of  the 
courts  at  Weftmmiler,  and  for  fome  years  continued  the 
employment  of  an  attorney  and  folicitor  at   the  place   of 
his    birth.     The  fuccefs  he  met  with  as  a  man  of  bufi- 
nefs was    probably    not  great,       It  was    certainly   infuf- 
iicient  to  induce  him  to  devote  the   reft  of  his  life  to  it : 
and  ^it  is  probable,  that  his  want  of  encouragement  might 
tempt  him  to  turn  his  thoughts    towards  a  profeffion  in 
which  his    literary   acquifitions  would  be  more  valuable, 
and  in  which  he  might  more  eafily  purfue  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.       He  appears  to   have    brought   from  fchooi 
more  learning  than  was  requiiite  for  a  pra&ifmg   lawyer. 
This  might   rather  impede  than  forward  his  progrefs,  as 
it  has  been  generally  obferved,  that  an  attention  to  lite- 
rary concerns,  and  the  buftle  of  an  attorney's  office,  with 
only  a  moderate   mare  of  buiinefs,  are  wholly   incompa- 
tible.    It  is   therefore   no   wonder   that   he  preferred  re- 
tirement to  noife,  and   relinquilhed   what  advantages   he 
might    expe£t  frcrn   continuing  to  follow   the   law.     It 
has  been  fuggefled  by   an  ingenious   writer,  that  he  wa;; 
for  fome  time  ufher  to  a  fchooi.     In  1724,  his  firft  work, 
coniiiting    of  translations    from  Csfar,  Pliny,  Claudian, 
and  others,  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  Mifcellaneous 
"  Tranflations  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  from   Roman  Poets, 
"  Orators,    and  Hiftorians,"     121110.     It  is  dedicated   to 
his  early  patron,   Sir  Robert  Sutton,  and  feems    to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  mil   eccleiiaflical  preferment. 
At  this  period  it  is  probable'  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
profeflion,    though  it  it  is   certain  he   did  not  attend  to 
it  much  longer.     About  Chriftmas,    1726,    he  came   to 
London,  and  while  there,  was  introduced  to  Theobald, 
Concanen,  and  others  of  Mr.  Pope's  enemies,  with  whofe 
converfation  he   was    extremely  pleafed.     It   was  at  this 
time  that  he  wrote  a  letter  [A]  to  Concanen,  dated  Jan.  2, 

[A]  This  letter,  which  Dr  Aken-  writings,  has  been  lately  given  to  the 
fide  fays  will  probably  be  remcm-  world  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  "  Sup- 
bered  as  IOBSJ  as  any  of  the  biihop's  *'  plcniemto  Shakfpcarc." 

1726, 
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1726,  which,  by  accident,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  Dr.  Akcnfide,  was  produced  to  moil  of  that 
gentleman's  friends,  and  by  that  means  became  the  fab- 
je£t  of  much  fpeculation.  About  this  time  he  alfo 
communicated  to  Theobald  fome  notes  of  Shakfpeare, 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  that  critic's  edition  of  our 
great  dramatic  poet.  In  1727,  his  fecond  work,  intituled, 
•'  A  Critical  and  Philolbphical  Enquiry  into  the  caufes 
"  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles,  as  related  by  Hiftorians," 
&c.  was  publilhed  in  121110.  and  was  alfo  dedicated  to 
Sir  Robert  Sutton.  He  was  at  this  time  in  orders ;  and 
on  the  2.5th  of  April,  1728,  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the 
King's  Lift  of  Mailers  of  Arts,  created  at  Cambridge,  on 
his  Majcfly's  vifit  to  that  univerfity.  In  June,  the  fame 
year,  he  was  prelented  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton  to  the  rec- 
-tory  of  Burnt  Broughton,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ; 
a  living  worth  200!  a  year,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death,  at  which  he  fpent  a  considerable  part  of  his  mid- 
dle-life in  a  ftudions  retirement,  devoted  entirely  to  let- 
ters, and  there  planned,  and  in  part  executed,  fome  of 
his  moil  important  works.  Several  years  elapfed,  after 
obtaining  this  preferment,  before  Mr.  Warburton  ap- 
peared again  in  the  world  as  a  writer  [B].  In  1736 
he  exhibited  a  plan  of  a  newT  edition  of  Velleius  Parter- 
culns,  which  he  printed  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Britan- 
"  nique,  ou  Hiiloire  des  Ouvragesdes  Savans  de  la  Grande 
"  Bretagne,  pour  les  Mois  Juillet,  Aout,  &  Sept.  1736. 
"  AlaHaye."  The  defign  never  was  compleated.  Dr. 
Middleton,  in  a  letter  to  him,  dated  April  9,  1737  [c], 
returns  him  thanks  for  his  letters,  as  well  as  the  Journal, 
which,  fays  he,  "  came  to  my  hands  foon  after  the  date 
"  of  my  laft.  I  had  before  feen  the  force  of  your  critical 
"  genius  very  fuccefsfuliy  employed  on  Shakefpeare,  but 
"  did  not  know  you  had  ever  tried  it  on  the  Latin  au- 
"  thors.  I  am  p^eafed  with  feveral  of  your  emendations, 

fs]  At  leaft  there  was  nothing  pub-  fl  Sir  Robert  Sutton."     It  can  onlvbe 

lifted  that  can   be  with    cerra'nry  at"-  conjectured,   that  Dr.  Warburton  hid 

cribed  to  him.     In  the  year  1732,  his  forne  concern  in  this  production;  boc 

pa»ron,  SirRrbevt  Sutton,  having  been  when  the  connexion  betv/een  him  and 

a  trerrber  of  rhe  Ch  writable  Corporal!-  Sir  Robert,  and  the  recent  obligation 

OP, fell  underthe  cenfure  of  «be  He-ufe  received  from  that  gentle-man,  aiecou- 

of Commons,  on    account  of  that  ;ni-  fidered,  it   will   rot    be    tnought    un- 

quitcus  bufir.tfs.     lie  was  expclk-d the  likely  that  he  mij;L.'y  on  rh-isoccafion, 

hoofe,  and  Uis  fortune   for  fome    time  afford  his  patron  le.-:r,-j  aifiitar.ce  byhiS 

feem^d  to  be  hfld  but  on  a  precarious  pen. 

rrnme.     On    this  occadon  9  pamphlet          [cj   Middkton'^    Vy'orks,    vol.    II. 

appeared,  intitukd,  •<  An  Apology  for  p.  470. 

"  and 
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**  and  tranfcribed  them  into  the  margin  of  my  editions, 
"  though  not  equally  with  them  all.     It  is  a  laudable  and 
"  liberal  amufement,  to  try  now  and  then  in  our   read- 
"  ing   the  fuccefs  of  a  conjecture!    but   in  the    prefent 
"  flate  of  the  generality  of  the   old   writers,  it  can  hard- 
"  ly    be    thought   a  iludy   fit  to  employ  a  life  upon,  at 
"  leafl   not  worthy,  I  am  fure,  of  your  talents  and  induf- 
*'  try,  which,  inftead  of  trifling  on  words,    feem   calcu- 
"  lated  rather  to  correct   the  opinions    and   manners   of 
"  the  world."     Thefe  fentiments  of  his  friend  appear  to 
have  had   their  due  weight;    for,    from  that  time,    the 
intended   edition   was  laid  afide,  and  never  afterwards  re- 
fumed.       It  was   in   this  year,     1736,     that  he  may   be 
faid  to  have  emerged    from  the   oblcurity  of  a  private  life 
into    the    notice    of  the  world.       The   firft   publication 
which  rendered  him    afterwards   famous    now  appeared, 
•under   the  title  of  "  The  Alliance  between  Church  and 
"  State;  or,  the  Neceility   and    Equity  of  an   eftablifned 
"  Religion  and  a  Teft-law,  demonftrated   from   the  Ef~ 
"  fence  and  End  of  Civil  Society,  upon  the  fundamental. 
"  Principles   of  the   Law  of  Nature  and   Nations."     In 
three  parts  :  theflrft,  treating  of  a  civi!  and  religious  fociety ; 
the  fecond,  of  an  eftablilhed  church ,   and  the  third,  of  a  teft 
law,  8vo.  At  the  end  was  announced  the  fcheme  of'4  The 
"  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,"  in  which  he  had  at  this  time 
made  a  considerable  progrefs.     The  firil  volume   of  this 
work  was  publiihed  in  January  1737-8,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes   clemoiiftrated  on   the 
"  Principles  of  a  religious  Deift,    from   the    omirlion    of 
"  the    doctrine  of  a  future  ilate   of  rewards  and  pimilh- 
"  ments  in   the   Jewim  difpenfation.     In  iix  Books.     By 
"  William  Warburton,  M.  A.  Author  of  The  Alliance  be- 
"  tween   Church   and  State;"    and  met  with  a  reception 
which  neither  the  fubject,  nor  the   manner  in  which  it 
was  treated,  feemed  to  authorife.     It  was,  as  the  author 
afterwards  obferved,    fallen    upon    in  fo   outrageous    and 
brutal  a  manner,  as  had   been    fcarce  pardonable,  had   it 
been  "  The   Divine    Legation   of  Mahomet." — It   pro- 
duced feveral  anfwers,  and  fo  much  abufe  from  the  authors 
of  "  The   Weekly   Mifcellanv,"    that  in   lefs   than  two 
months  he  was    conltrained  to  defend  himfelf,    in  "  A 
"  Vindication   of  the   Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
"  Mofes,  from  the  Afperfions  of  the  Country  Clergyman's 
"  Letter    in   the     Weekly    Mifcellany   of  February    14, 
<{  1737-8,"  8vo.      Mr.  Warburton's  extraordinary  merit 
had  now  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Heir-apparent  to  the 

Crown, 
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Crown,    in  whofc   immediate  fcrvice   we    find   him,    in 
June  1738,  when  he  published   "  Faith  working  by  Cha- 
*'  rity  to  Chriftian    Edification;  a  fermon  preached  at  the 
"  laft  cpifcopal  vifitation  for  confirmation  in  the  diocefe 
"of     incoln  ;    with  a  preface,  (hewing  the  reafons  of  its 
"  publication,  and  a  poftfcript,  occafioned  by  fome  letters 
"  lately  publifhed  in  the  Weekly  Mifccllany.     By   Wil- 
"  liam  Warburton,  M.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  High- 
"  nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales."     A  fecond  edition  of  "  The 
"  Divine  Legation"  alfo   appeared   in  November,     1738. 
In  March,  1739,  the  world  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
prived of  this  extraordinary    Genius  by  an  intermitting 
fever,  which  with  fome  difficulty  was  relieved  by  a  plen- 
tiful ufe  of  the  bark.     The  "  EfTay  on  Man"  had  been 
now  publiflied  fome  years  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  fuppofed 
that  the  author  had,    in  the  compolition   of  it,  adopted 
the  philcfophy  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  on  this  occa- 
fion  he  had  followed  as  his  guide,  without  underflanding 
the  tendency  of  his  principles.     Jn  1738,  M.  de  Croufaz 
wrote  fome  remarks   on  it,   accufmg  the    author  of  Spi- 
nofifm  and  Naturalifm:    which   falling   into   Mr,    War- 
burton's  hands,  he  publiihed  a  defence  of  the  firft  epiftle, 
and  foon   after  of  the    remaining  three,  in  feven  letters, 
of  which  fix  were  printed  in  1739,    and  the  feventh    in 
June  1740,  under  the   title  of  "  A   Vindication   of  Mr. 
"Pope's   Effay   on   Man,    by  the   Author  of  the  Divine 
*'  Legation."     The  opinion  which  Mr   Pope,  conceived 
of  thefe  defences,  as  well  as  of  their  author,  will  be  beft 
feen  in  hi«  letters.     In  confequence,  a  firm  friendfhip  was 
eftablifhed  between  them,  which  continued  with  undimi- 
nifhed  fervour  until   the  Death  of  Mr.  Pope  who,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  paid  a  deference  and  refpect 
to  his  friend's  judgement  and  abilities,  which  will  be  con- 
fidered  by  many  as  almofl  bordering  on  fervility.     In  1 741, 
the  fecond  volume  of  "  The  Divine   Legation,"  in  two 
parts  [D],  containing  books  IV.  V.  VI.  was  publifhed; 
as  was   alfo  a  fecond  edition  of  the  "  Alliance  between 
"  Church  and  State."     In  the  fummer  of  th.  t  year,  Mr, 
Pope  and  Mr.  Warburton,  in  a  country  ramble,  took  Ox,- 
ford  in  their  way,    where  they  parted;    Mr.  Pope,    after 
one   day's   ftay,    going   weilward;    and  Mr.  Warburton, 
who  flayed  a  day  after  him  to  vifit  Dr.  Conybeare,  then 

[nj  At  the  end  of  Part  II.  was  ad-  "  larly     the    Philofophcrs,     wherein 

ded,  "  An  Appendix,  containing  fome  "  fnme    Objeftions  of   the   rev.    Mr. 

"  remarks   on   a  late  book,  intituled,  "  Warburton,    in    the  Divine  Lega- 

tf  Future    Rt-wardc   ar.d    Punifhments  (<  tion  of  Mofcs,  are  confitlered." 
"  believed  by  the  Ancients^ 
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Dean  of  Chrift  Church,  returning  to  London.     On  that 
day  the  Vice  Chancellor,    Dr.   Leigh,  fent  a   meifage  to 
his  lodgings,  with  the   nfual  compliment,  to  know  if  a 
Doctor's  degree  in  divinity  would  be  acceptable  to  him  ;  to 
which  fuch  an  anfwer  was  returned  as  io  civil  a  melTage  de- 
ierved.     About  the  lame  time  Mr.  Pope  had  the  like  offer 
made  him  of  a  Doctor's  degree  in  law,  which  he  feemed  dif- 
pofed  to  accept,  until  he  learnt  that  fome  impediment  had 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  friend's  receiving  the  compli- 
ment intended  for  him  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.     He  then 
ablblutely  refufed  that  propofed  to  himfelf.     Both  the  de- 
grees were  therefore  laid  aiide ;  and  the  univeriity   of  Ox- 
ford loft  fome  reputation  by  the  conduct  of  this  bufinefs, 
being  thus  deprived  of  the  honour  of  two  names,  which 
certainly  would  have  reflected  much  credit  on  the  fociety 
in  which  they  were  to  have  been  enrolled.     Air.  Pope's 
affection  for  Mr.    Warburton  was  of  fervice  to  him  in 
more  refpects  than  merely  increafing  his  fame.     He  in- 
troduced and   warmly  recommended  him  to  moft  of  his 
friends,    and  amongil  the  reft  to  Ralph  Allen,    Efq.  of 
Prior-Park,  whofe  niece  he  fome  years  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  whofe  great  fortune  at  length  came  to  his  only 
fon.     In  confequence   of  this  introduction,  we  find  Mr. 
Warburton   at  Bath  in   1742.     There  he  printed  a  Ser- 
mon which  had  been  preached  at  the  Abbey-Church,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  for  the   benefit  of  Mr.  Allen's  fa- 
vourite charity,  the  General  Hofptial,  or  Infirmary.     To 
this   Sermon,  which  was   publifhed  at  the  requeft   of  the 
governors,  was  added,  "  A  fhort  account  of  the  Nature, 
"  Rife,  and  Progrefs,  of  the  General  Infirmary  at  Bath." 
In  this  year  a! To  he  ]:r:.nted  a  Diflertation  on  the  Origin 
of  IJooks  °'L'  Chivalry,  at   the   end  of  Jarvis's   Preface  to 
a  Tranflation  of  Don  Quixote,    which,    Mr.  Pope  tells 
him,  he  had  not   got  over  two  paragraphs  of,  before  he 
cried  out,   *  Aut  Erafmus,  autDiabolus.'     "  I  knew  you,"     * 
adds  he,    "  as  certainly   as    the   Ancients  did  the  Gods, 
"  by  the  firft  pace  and  the  very  gait.     I  have  not  a  mo- 
"  ment  to   exprefs    myfelf  in,    but  could  not  on»it  this, 
"  whidh  delighted  me  fo  much  [E]."    Mr.  Pope's  attention 
to  his  interefl   did  not  reft  in  matters  which  were  in  his 
own    power;  he  recommended   him   to    fome  who  were 
more  able  to  affift   him :  in  particular,   he  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  from   Lord    Granville,    which  probably,    however, 
ended  in  nothing  [F].     In  1742,  Mr.    Warburton   pub- 

/ 

[E]  Letter  113,  to  Mr.  Warburton.         [F]  Letter  114,  to  the  fame, 
Ste  Pope's  Works. 

lifted 
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Hilied  "  A  Critical  and  Philofophical  Commentary  on 
"  Mr.  Pope's  EiTay  on  Man.  In  which  is  contained  a 
"  Vindication  of  the  laid  Eflay  from  tlie  Mifreprefentations 
"  of  Mr.  de  Refuel,  the  French  Tranflator,  and  of  Mr.  de 
11  Croufaz,  Profeflor  of  Philofophy  and  Mathematics  in 
"  the  Academy  of  Laufanne,  the  Commentator."  It  was 
at  this  period,  when  Mr.  Warburton  had  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Pope,  that  he  advifed  him  to  complete  the 
Dunciad,  bv  changing  the  Hero,  and  adding  to  it  a  fourth 
Book.  This  was  accordingly  executed  in  1742,  and  pub- 
Jiihcd  early  in  1743,  4to.  with  notes  by  our  author, 
who,  in  confequence  of  it,  received  his  fliare  of  the  fatire 
which  Mr.  Cibber  liberally  bellowed  on  both  Mr.  Pope 
and  his  Annotator  [cj.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fame 
year,  he  publifbed  complete  editions  of  "  The  Eflay  on 
"  Man,"  and  "  The  Eflay  on  Criticifm;"  and,  from  the 
fpecimen  which  he  there  exhibited  of  his  abilities,  it  may 
be  presumed,  Mr.  Pope  determined  to  commit  the  pub- 
lication of  thofe  works,  which  he  ihould  leave,  to  Mr. 
Warburton's  care.  At  Mr.  Pope's  defire,  he  about  this 
time  reviled  and  corrected  the  "  Eflay  on  Homer,"  as 
it  now  {lands  in  the  lait  edition  of  that  tranfiation  [H]. 
The  publication  of  "  The  Dunciad"  was  the  lail  fervice 
which  our  author  rendered  Mr.  Pope  in  his  life-time. 
After  a  lingering  and  tedious  illnefs,  the  event  of  which 
had  been  long  forefeeu,  this  great  poet  died  on  the  3Oth 
of  May,  1744;  and  by  his  will,  dated  the  I2th  of  the 
preceding  December,  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Warburton  one 
half  of  his  library,  and  the  property  of  all  fuch  of  his 
works  already  printed  as  he  had  not  otherwife  difpofed 
of  or  alienated,  and  all  the  profits  which  Ihould  arife 
from  any  edition  to  be  printed  after  his  death ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  directed,  that  they  mould  be  published  with- 
out any  future  alterations.  In  1744,  his  aififtance  to 
Dr.  Z.  Grey  was  han<lfomely  acknowledged  in  the  Pre- 
face to  Hudibras.  "  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes" 
had  now  been  published  fome  time,  and  various  anfwers 
and  objections  to  it  had  Harted  up  from  different  quar- 
ters. In  this  year,  1744,  Mr.  Warburton  turned  his  at- 
tention to  thefe  attacks  on  his  favourite  work;  and  de- 
fended himfelf  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  did  not  prove 
him  to  be  pcfTefFed  of  much  humility  or  diffidence,  at 
leail  demonflrated,  that  he  knew  how  to  wield  the  wea- 

[G]  See  "  Anot-htr  Oecsfional  L^t-     1744.  8vo. 
"  ter  from  Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope,"         |_H]  Letter  117,  to  Mr,  Warborton. 
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pens  of  controverfy  with  the  hand  of  a  matter.  His 
firit  defence  now  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks 
"  on  feveral  Occasional  Reflections;  in  Anfwer  to  the 
**  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Mailer  of  the 
<c  Charter-Houfe  [i],  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  and  others ;  ferv- 
"  ing  to  explain  and  juitify  divers  Paffages  in  The  Divine 
"  Legation,  objected  to  by  thofe  learned  Writers.  To 
"  which  is  added,  A  General  Review  of  the  Argument 
"  of  The  Divine  Legation,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  advanced: 
"  wherein  is  confmered  the  Relation  the  feveral  Parts 
*'  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  Whole.  Together  with  an 
"  Appendix,  in  Anfwer  to  a  late  Pamphlet,  intituled, 

"  An   Examination   of  Mr.  W 's  Second  Propoli- 

"  tion,"  8vo.     And  this  was  folJ owed  next  year  by  "  Re- 
l(  marks  on  feveral  Occaiional  Reflections;  in  Anfwer  to 
"  the  Rev.  Doctors  Stebbing  and  Sykes;  ferving  to  ex- 
*'  plain  and  juitify  the  Two  DifTertations  in  The  Divine 
"  Legation,  concerning  the  command  to  Abraham  to  of- 
"  £er  up  his    Son,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Jewifli  Theo- 
"  cracy,  objected  to  by  thofe   learned  writers.     Part  II. 
"  and    laft;"  8vo.     Both   thefe  anfwers   are  couched   in 
thofe  high  terms  of  confident  fuperiority,  which  marked 
almoil  every  performance  that  fell  from   his    pen  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.     Sept.  5,   1745,  the  friendfhip 
between  him  and  Mr.    Allen  was  more  clofely  cement- 
ed, by  his  marriage   with  Mifs  Tucker,    who    furvived 
him,  and  is  now  (1784)  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 
At  this  juncture  the   kingdom    was  under  a  great  alarm, 
occaiioned    by    the    rebellion  breaking  out    in    Scotland. 
Thofe  who  wifhed   well  to  the  then  eftablimed  Govern- 
ment found  it  neceflary  to  exert  every  effort  which  could 
be  ufed  againft  the  invading  enemy.      The  Clergy  were 
not  wanting  on  their  part;    and  no  one  -did  more  fer- 
vice  than  Mr.   Warburton,    who  printed  three   very  ex- 
cellent and  feaibnable  Sermons,   at  this  important  crifis. 
I.   *'  A  faithful  Portrait   of  Popery,  by  which  it  is   feen 
"to  be  the   reverie  of  Chriftianity,  as  it  is  the  deftruc- 
"  tion  of  Morality,   Piety,  and  Civil  Liberty.     A  Sermon 
preached   at    St.    James's   Church,     Weft  minder,   Oct. 
1745."  8vo,     II.  "  A  Sermon  occafioned  by  theprefent. 
unnatural  Rebellion,  &c.  preached  in  Mr.  Allen's  Cha- 
pel,   at  Prior- Park,  near  Bath,    Nov.    1745,  and  pub- 
liflied  at  his   Requeft."     8vo.     III.   k£  The  Nature   of 

[x]  Nicholas  Mann,  efq,  author  of  t'cvera'  ralu.ble  works.     . 

3  "  National 
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"  National  Offences  truly  ilated.     A  Sermon  preached  on 
44  the  General  Fail-Day,    Dec.   18,     1745."    8vo.    1746. 
On  account  of  the  lail  of  thcfe  Sermons,    he  was  again 
involved  in  a  controverfy  with  his  former  antagoniil,  Dr. 
Stebbing;  which  occaiioncd   '•  An    Apologetics!  Dedica- 
*•  tion  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Stebbing,  in  Aniwer  to  his 
i;  Cenfure  and  Mifreprefentations  of  the  Sermon  preach- 
"  ed  on  the  General  Tail-Day  to  be  obferved  Dec.  18, 
"  1745."   8vo.  1746.     Notvvithflanding  his  great  connec- 
tions, hi-s   acknowledged  abilities,  and   his  eftablilhed  re- 
putation; a   reputation   founded   on   the  durable   bails   of 
learning,  and  upheld  by  the    decent    and    attentive  per- 
formance of  every  duty  incident   to  his    ftation;    yet  we 
do  not  find  that  lie   received  any  addition  to    the   pre- 
ferment given   him  in   1728  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton    (ex- 
cept the  chaplainihip  to  the  Prince  of  Wales),  until   April, 
1746,  when  he  was  uiunimouily  called  by  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's-Inn  to  be  their   preacher.      In    November   he 
pubiiihed  "  'A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Thankfgiving  ap- 
*'  pointed  to  be  obferved  the  Qth  of  Oct.  for  the  fuppref- 
*'  iion  of  the  late  unnatural  Rebellion,"  8vo.  1746.     la 
.1747,  appeared  his  edition  of  ".Shakfpeare,"  and  his  "  Pre- 
**  face  to  Clarifia  ;"  and  in  the  lame  year  he  pubiifhed,    i. 
•'  A  letter  from  an  author  to  a  member  of  Parliament, 
44  concerning  literary  property,"    Svo.      2.   "   Preface  to 
"•  Mrs.  Cockburn's  Remarks  upon  the  Principles  and  Rea- 
il  fonings  of  Dr.  Rutherforth's  Eilay  on  the  Nature  and 
44  Obligations  of  Virtue,    *-:c."  Svo.     3.   "  Preface   to  a 
"  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  the 
*'  Ancient  Philoibphers,  concerning  the  Nature  of  a  Fu- 

£  O 

»'  ture   State,    ana  their  Method  of  teaching  by  double 

"  Doctrine,"   (by  Mr.   Towne)   8vo.    1747,  2d  edition. 

In  1748,  a  third  edition  of  "  The  Alliance  between  Church 

**'  and   State:  corrected  and  enlarged."     In    1749,  a  very 

extraordinary  attack  was  made  on  the  moral  character  of 

Mr.  Pope,  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  be  the  lead  ex- 

pe^ecl.      His  "  Guide,   Philosopher,   and  Friend,7'    Lord 

Bolingbroke,    publifhed   a   book  which   he  had  formerly 

lent  Mr.    Pope  in   MS.       The    Preface    to     this    work, 

written  by  Mr.  Mallet,  contained  an  accufaticn  of  Mr. 

Pope's  having  clandeftinely  printed  an  edition  of  his  lord- 

ihip's   performance  without  his  leave  or  knowledge       A 

defence  of  the  poet  foon  after  made  its  appearance,   which 

%v?.s   uTiiverially   afcribed   to  Mr.    Warburton,    and   was 

afterwards 
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Afterwards-  owned -by  him[K.].-  It  was  called,'  "  A  Letter 
*c  to  the  Editor  of  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  the 
*'  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  and  the  State  of  Parties,  oc- 
"  calioned  by  the  Editor's  Advertifement  ;•"  which  foon 
afterwards  produced  an.  abuiive  pamphlet,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  famrliar  epiftle  to  the  moil  impudent  man  living," 
&c. ,  a  performance,  as  hath  been  truly  obferved,  couched 
in  language  bad  enough  to  difgrace  even  gaols  and  garrets. 
About  this  time  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mrddleton's  "  En- 
"  quiry  concerning  the  miraculous  powers"  gave  rife  to 
a  coiitroverfy,  which  was  managed  with  great  warmth  and 
afperity  on  both  rides,  .and  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either 
party.  On  this  occaiion,  Mr.  Warburtoii  publilhed  ail 
excellent  performance,  written  with  a:  degree  of  candour 
and  temper,  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented;  he  did  not  al- 
ways exercife.  The  title  of  it  was,  "  Julian  :  or,  a  dif- 
"  courfe  concerning  the  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption 
"  \vhich  defeated  the  emperor's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
**  pie  at  Jerufalemy  ?75-o7"  8vo.  A  fecorrd  edition  of 
this  diicourfe?  "with  additions,"  appeared  in  1751;  in 
which  year  he  gave  the  puhlrc  his  edition  of,'*  Mr.  Pope's 
**  Works,"  with  notes,  in.  nine'  vols;  8vo.  and  in  the  farrie 
year  printed  4t  An  anfwerto  a  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  in- 
*'  ferted  in  a  pamphlet  intituled,  The  argument  of  the  Di- 
"  vine  Legation  fairly  Hated,"  &c.  8vo.  and  t>{  Air  account 
"  of  the  prophecies  cf  A  rife  Evans,  the  Welch  prophet, 
"  in  the  laft  century  [L],"  the  hater  of  which  pieces  after- 
wards'  fub'iecled  him'  to  much  ridicule.  In  I7C3,  Mr. 

***  *  •  •'  ^"-^  *J 

Warburtoii  publifiied  the  foil  volume  of  a  courfe  of  Ser- 
mons preached  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  intituled,  "  Tl>e  prin- 
*'  ciples  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  occasionally  opened 
*'  and  explained ;"  and  this,  in  th«  fubfequent.year,  .was 
followed  by  a  fecond.  After  the  publick  had  beeri  fomV 
t'.me  promifed  (it  may,  from'  the  alarm  which  was  taken, 
be  almoil  faicl  threatened  with  the  appearance  of)  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  works,  they  were  about  this  time  printed.  The 
known  abilities  and  infidelity  of  this  nobleman  had  created 
apprehensions,  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  of  the  per-, 
nicious  effects  of  hrs  ^o&rines' ;  and  nolhing  but  the  ap- 

FK]  Reprinted   In  the  Appendix  to  "  ConAjfion  worfe  confonncfeJ  ;    Rout 

Kotthead's  "  Life  of  Pope."  "  on  Rout ;  or  the  Bilhop  of  G 's 

[L]  This  account  is  annexed  to  the  "  Commentary    upon    Rice    or    Aril's   • 

firft  vnlume  of  Dr.  Jortin's"  Remarks  "  Evans'  Echo  from  Heaven  Examm- 

*'  on     PIcclefialtical     Hiftory."        In  «';  ed    |and    ExpoCed    by     Indignatio." 

37 7 i,  a  pamphlet  was  publilhctl;  called  [By  the  Rev.  Henry  Taylor.] 

VOL.  XII,  F  i  pearance 
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pcarance  of  his  whole  force  could  have  convinced  his 
friends,  how  little  there  was  to  be  dreaded  from  arguments 
againil  religion  fo  weakly  fupported.  The  perfonal  en- 
mity, which  had  been  excited  many  years  before  between 
the  peer  and  our  author,  had  occafioned  the  former  to  di- 
re ft  much  of  his  reafoning  againil  two  works  [M]  of  the 
latter.  Many  anfwers  were  foon  published,  but  none  with 
more  acutenefs,  folidity,  and  fprightlinefs,  than  "  A  view 
"  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  philofophy,  in  two  letters  to  a 
"  friend,  1754."  The  third  and  fourth  letters  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  1753,  with  another  edition  of  the  two  former; 
and  in  the  fame  year  a  fmaller  edition  of  the  whole; 
which,  though  it  came  into  the  world  without  a  name, 
was  univerfalry  afcribed  to  Mr.  Warburton,  and  afterwards 
publickly  owned  by  him.  To  fome  copies  of  this  is  pre- 
fixed an  excellent  complimentary  epiftle  from  the  pre- 
lident  Montcfquieu,  dated  May  26,  1754.  At  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  lite,  that  preferment  which  his  abili- 
ties might  have  claimed,  and  which  had  hitherto  been 
withheld,  feemed  to  be  approaching  towards  him.  In 
Sept.  1754,  he  \vas  appointed  one  of  his  majefty's  chap- 
lains in  ordinary,  and  fn  the  next  year  was  prefented  to  a 
prebend  [N]  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Mangey.  About  the  fame  time  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dr.  Herring,  then 
afchbijfhop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a  new  impreilion  of"  The 
*'  Divine  Legation"  having  been  called  for,  he  printed  a 
fourth  edition  of  the  firil  part  of  it.  corrected  and  en- 
larged, divided  into  two  volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  fame  year  appeared  "  A  Sermon 
"  preached  before  his  Grace  Charles  dnke  of  Maryborough, 
"  prefident,  and  the  governors  of  the  holpital  for  the  Small- 
**  pox  and  for  Inoculation,  at  the  pariih  church  of  St. 
"  Andrew,  Ilolborn,  on  'I  hnrfday,  April  the  24th,  1755,'* 
4to.  And,  in  17^6,  "  Natural  and  Civil  Events  the 
"  InftrUments  of  God's  moral  government,  a  Icnnon 
"  preached  on  the  lall  public  fair-day,  at  JLSncohVs-lmi 
"chapel,"  4to.  In  1757,  a  pamphlet  was  pubJilhed,  called 
"  Remarks  on  Mr.  David  Hume's  eflay  on  the  natural 
*'  hiftory  of  religion  ;'*  which  is  laid  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  marginal  oLfervatrons  made  by  Dr.  Warburton. 
on  reading  Mr.  Hume's  book  ;  and  which  gave  fo  much 

•*  TM1  '*  The  Divine  Legation"  and     iVrment,  he  wrote  the   "  Remarks  OR 

«<  The  Alliance."  "  Neale's   Hirtory,"    ',vh:ch  are  rn^ii- 

[N]  Soon  after  heatt2:Ked  ihis  prc-     tio^ed  intbe  <f  Anecdotes,"  p.  3156. 
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ofFciice  to  the  author  animadverted  upon,  that  he  thought 
it  of  importance  enough  to  deferve  particular  mention  in 
the  fhort  account  of  his  life.  Oft.  n,  in  this  year,  our 
author  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Briftol ;  and  in  1 758, 
re-publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  "  The  Divine  Legation," 
divided  into  two  parts,  with  a  dedication  to  the  prefent 
earl  of  Mansfield,  which  deferves  to  be  read  by  every  per- 
fon  who  efteems  the  well-being  of  fociety  as  a  concern  of 
any  importance.  In  one  of  thefe  volumes  Dr.  Taylor  is 
treated  with  much  feverity,  in  confequence  of  a  private 
pique.  At  the  latter  end  of  next  year,  Dr.  Warburton 
received  the  honour,  fo  juflly  due  to  his  merit,  of  being 
(on  the  2 2d  of  December)  dignified  with  the  mitre,  and 
promoted  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Glouceiter.  He  was  confe- 
crated  on  the  2Oth  of  Jan.  1760  ;  and  on  the  3Oth  of  the 
fame  month  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  In  the 
next  year  he  printed  "  A  rational  account  of  the  nature 
"  and  end  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  121110. 
In  1762,  he  publifhcd,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  :  or,  the 
"  office  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from 
"  the  infults  of  Infidelity  and  the  abufes  of  Fanaticifm," 
2  vols.  I2mo.  and  in  the  fucceeding  year  drew  upon  him- 
felf  much  illiberal  abufe  from  fome  writers  [o]  of  the  po- 
pular party,  on  occalion  of  his  complaint  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  on  Nov.  15,  1763,  againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  put- 
ting his  name  to  certain  notes  on  the  infamous  "  EiTay  on 
"  woman."  In  1765,  another  edition  of  the  fecond  part 
of  "  The  Divine  Legation"  was  publimed,  as  volumes  III, 
IV,  and  V ;  the  two  parts  printed  in  1755  being  coniidered 
as  volumes  I.  and  II.  It  was  this  edition  which  produced 
the  well-known- controverfy  between  him  and  Dr.  Lcwth. 
On  this  occafion  was  publifhed,  "  The  fecond  part  of  an 
"  epiftolary  correfpondence  between  the  bifhop  of  GIou- 
*'  cefter  and  the  late  profeiior  of  Oxford,  without  an  Im- 
"  primatur,  i.  e.  without  a  cover  to  the  violated  laws  of  ho- 
"  nour  and  fociety,  1766,"  8vo.  In  1776,  he  gave  a  new 
edition  of  "  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,"  and 
*c  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  incorporated  Society  for 
"  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  parts  ;  at  the 
"  anniverfary  meeting  in  the  parifli  church  of  St.  Mary 

fo]   See   ChjrchilTs    Duellift,  the  the  former  v/as  wcrthy  of  the  Devil ; 

Dedication  of  his  Sermons,  and  other  then,  after  a  Ihort  pauie,  ad^cJ,  "  Nc, 

pieces.      In    making    his    complaint,  <(  I  beg  the  Devil's  pardon,  for  he  is 

the  Biffcop,  after  folernnly  difavowing  '*  incapable  ofv.'riusg.  iu" 
bcththe  Poem  and  the  Ncrei,  averred, 

f  o  .«»  Je 
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"  Ie  bow,  on  Friday,  Feb.  ai,"  8vo.  The  next  year 
duc'td  a  third  volume  of  his  *'  Sermons,"  dedicated  to  lacIV 
Mansfield  ;  and  with  this,  and  a  fmglc  "  Sermon  preached 
tl  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  on  'i'luirlday,  April  30,  1767, 
*'  befere  his  royal  highnels  Edward:  duke  of  York,  pre~ 
"  lident,  and  the  governors  of  the  London'  hofpital,  &c." 
4to.  he  clofed  h'is  literary  labours'.  Hi:s  faculties  continued 
unimpaired  for  fom'e  time  after  this  period;  and  in  1769 
he  gave  Conftdera'ble  afliltance  to  Mr.  Ruffhead,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Mf.  Pope.'*  He  alfo  transferred  500!.  t6  lord  Mans- 
field, jifdge'Wilmot,  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  upon  trull, 
to  found  a  lecture  hi  the  form  of  a  courfe  of  fermofis  ;  to 
prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  in*  general,  ana  of  the 
Chriftian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  and  New  Tefta'ment,  which  relate  to 
the  Chriflian  church,  efpecia'lly  to  the  apoftacy  of  Papal 
Rome.  To  thii  foundation'  we  owe  the  admirable  intro- 
ductory letters  of  bifliop  Hurd  ;  and  the  well-adapted  con- 
tinuation of  biihops  Halifax  and  Bagot,  and  Dr.  Apthorp. 
It  is  a  m'elabuich'oTv  reflection,  that  2  life  fpent  in  the  con'*-* 
flant  purfuit  6f  kno\vlcdge  frequently  terminates  in  the 
lofs  of  thofe  powers,  the  cultivation  a*nd  improvement  of 
which  are  attended  to  with  too  ftri&  and  unabated  a  de- 
gree of  ardour.  This  \v£s  in  fome  degree  the  misfortune 
of  Dr.  Warburton.  Like  Swift  and  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  he  gradually  funk  into  a  fitua'tion  in  which 
it  was  a  fatigue  to  him  to  enter  into  general  converfation. 
Therewere,  hbwever,  a  few  old  and  valuable  friends,  in  whofe 
Company,  even  to't'he  laft,  his  mental  faculties  were  exerted 
in  their  \v6nted  force  ;  u'nd  at  fuch  times  he  Would  appear 
chcarful  for  fcveral  hours,  and  on  the  departure  of  his 
friends  retreat  as  It  were  within  himfelf.  This"  melancholy 
habit  wa-s;  aggravated  by  the  lofs  of  his' only  fon,  a  very  pro- 
miling  you'ng'  gentleman,  who  died  of  a  confumption  but 
a  ihort  time  before  the  bimop  himfelf  reiigned  to  fate,  irf 
the  Sift  year  of  his  age.  A  neat  marble  monument  has 
been  lately  erefted  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloutefter,  with 
fh«  infcription  below  [p  J. 

Dr. 

'«  To  the  Memory  of           ,  He  employed  through  a  IOMJ  Life,  • 

WILLIAM  WARBURTON,  t).  D.  In  ihe  Support 

for  morcthan  XIK  Years  Biibop  of  this  Of  what  he  fimly  believed, 

See.  The  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION;' 

A  PreUte  And 

the  moft  fublitne  Geniut,  and  Of  what  he  efteemed  the  beft  Eftablifu- 

e-xquifue  Learning.  meat  of  it, 

Both  vrEefc  Talents  The  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND, 
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Dr.  Johnfon's  character  of  this  literary  phenomenon 
Is    too    remarkable    to    be   omitted.     "  About  this   time 
*'  (1738)    Warburton    began    to    make    his    appearance 
'*  in  the  firil  ranks  of  learning.     He  was  a  man   of  vi- 
i4  gorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  fupplied 
'.'  by  inceffant  and  unlimited  enquiry,    with    wonderful 
"  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
*<  prellcd  his  imagination,  nqr  clouded  his  peripicacitv.  To 
f '  every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,   together 
*'  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations  ;  and  at 
"  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcholar,  the  reafoner,  and 
'•'  the  v.-it.     But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
/'  always  .exact,  and  his  purfuits  were  too  eager  to  be  alr 
"  ways  cautious.     His  abilities  gave  him  an  haughty  con? 
"  fidence,  which  he  difdained  to  conceal  or  mollify;  and 
*.'  his  impatience  of  oppofitioii  diippfed  him  to  treat  his  ad- 
*-*  verfaries  \yith  fuel*  contemptuous   fuperiority  as   mad&-, 
M  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  againil 
*'  the  advocate  thewifhes  of  feme  who  favoured  the  caufe. 
"  He  feeing  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor's  deterT 
*>4  mination,   *  oderint  dum  metuant;'  he  ufed  no  allure*- 
f  ments  of  gentle  language,  but  wifhed  to  compel  rather 
44  than  perfuade.     His  flyle  is  copious  without  feleftion, 
'.*  and  forcible  without  neatnefs  ;  he  took  the  words  that 
**  prefented  themlgdves  :  his   dic^iofi  is  coarle  and  impure, 
44  and  his  leniences  are  unmeafurec).     He  had,  in  the  early 
*?  part  of  his  life,  pleafed  himfelf  wiih  the  notice  of  in- 
ferior wits,  arjd  correfponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope. 
A  letter  was   produced,  when  he  had  perhaps  himfelf 
forgotten  it,   in  which  he  tells  Concanen,   '  Dryden  I 
oblerve  borrows  for  want  of  leilure,  and  Pope  for  want 
of  genius  ;.    Milton  out    of  pride,    and   Addifon   out 
of  modeity.'      And  when   Theobald   puhlimed   Shak- 
fpeare,  in  oppolition  to  Pope,  the  heft  notes  were  fup- 
*•  plied  by  Warburton.     But  the  time  was  now  come  when 
*'  Warburtqn  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to 
f  *  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to 
4<  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.     From  this  time  Pope  lived  in 
*'  the  clofeft  intimacy  with  his   commentator,  and  amply 
"  rewarded  his  kindnels  and  his  zeal ;    for  he  introduced 
"  him  to  Mr.  Murray  (now  earl  Mansfield),  by  whofe  in- 
*'  terell  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's- Inn,  and  to  Mr. 
**  Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by 

He  was  born  at  Newark  upon  Trent,  I>ied  at  his  Palace,  in  this  City, 

Dec.  24,  1698.  June  7,  1779, 

Was  confecrated  U1SHOP  of  Glou-  And  was  buried  near  (his  place, 
cefter,  Jan.  ^ot  1700. 

F  f  3  "  con- 
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"  confequencc  a  bnhoprick :  when  he  died,  he  left  him 
"  the  property  of  his  works  .  a  legacy  which  may  be  rea- 
44  fonably  titimated  at  four  thoufand  pounds." 

Athen.  WARD  (SETii),  an   Englifh  prelate,  famous  chiefly 

I^fc'of        f°r  n*s   ^ill  m  mathematics  ;:nd   allronorny,  was  the  foil 

\v.ird  hy     of  an  attorney,     and  born    at    Butrtingtbrd   in   Hertford- 

Dr.  Walter  jhnx>.      Wood  fays,   he  was    baptized   the    i6th  of  April 

1617;  but  Dr.  Pope  places  his    birth  in    1618.     He  was 

taught  grammar  icarnino;   and  arithmetic  in  the  fchool  at 

O  O  O 

Buntingford;  and  thence  removed  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1632.  Dr. 
Samuel  Ward,  the  mailer  of  that  college,  was  -greatly 
taken  with  the  ingenuity  and  allb  with  the  fwcetnefs 
of  his  nature;  and  mewed  him  particular  favour,  partly 
perhaps  for  his  being  of  the  lame  fur-name,  though 
there  was  no  affinity  at  all  between  them.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  wirh  great  vigour  to  his  iludies,  and  par- 
ticularly to  mathematics ;  took  the  degrees  •  in  aits,  and 
was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1640,  Dr,  Cofins 
the  vice  chancellor  pitched  upon  Ward  to  be  Prevari- 
cator, which  is  called  in  Oxford  Terrae-filius  ;  whofe 
office  wras  to  make  a  witty  fpeech,  and  to  laugh  at  any 
thing  or  any  body.  Ward  however  exercifed  this  privilege 
fo  freely,  that  the  vice-chancellor  actually  fufpended  him 
from  his  degree;  though  he  reverted  the  cenfure  the  day 
following. 

The  civil  war  breaking  out,  Ward  was  involved  not  a 
little  in  the  confequences  of  it  His  good  mailer  and 
..  patron,  Mr.  Ward,  was  in  1643  imprifoned  in  St.  John's 
college,  which  was  then  made  a  gaol  by  the  parliament 
forces;  .and  Ward,  thinking  that  gratitude  obliged  him 
to  attend  him,  accordingly  did  fo,  and  continued  with 
him  to  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after.  He  was 
a !.fo  himfelf  ejected  from  his  fellowlhip  for  refufmg  the 
Covenant ;  againft  which  he  foon  after  joined  with  Mr. 
Peter  Gunning,  Mr.  John  Banvick,  Mr.  Ifaac  Barrow, 
afterwards  biihop  of  St.  Afaph,  and  others  t  in  drawing 
up  that  noted  treatife,  which  was  afterwards  printed  ,4 
Being  now  obliged  to  leave  Cambridge,  he  refided  foine 
time  with  Dr.  Ward's  relations  in  and  about  London, 
and  at  other  times  with  the  mathematician  Oughtred  at 
Albury  in.  Surrv,  with  whom  he  had  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  under  whom  he  profecuted  his  mathe- 
matical iludies.  I  .-  was  invited  iikewife  to  feveral  other 
places,  but  went  to  Ralph  Freeman's  at  Afpenden  in  Hert- 
4  fordfhire? 
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fordmire,  efq;  whofe  foils  he  i,nflru<£led,  and  with  whom 
he  continued  for  the  mofl  part  till.  1649  ,  and  then  he  re- 
iided  fome  months  with  the  lord  Wenrnan,  of  Thame  Park, 
in  Oxfordfhire. 

He  had  not  been  in  this  noble  family  long,  before  the 
vifitation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  began;  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  many  learned  and  eminent  perfons  were 
turned  out,  and  among  them  Mr.  Greaves,  the  Savilian 
profeiTor  of  aflronomy,  who  had  a  little  before  diflin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  work  upon  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
Mr.  Greaves  laboured  to  procure  Ward  for  his  fucceflbr, 
whofe  abilities  in  this  way  were  univerfally  known  and 
acknowledged  ;  and  effected  it.  Then  Ward  entered  him- 
felf of  Wadham  college,  for  the  fake  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
who  was  the  warden;  and,  Oft.  1649,  was  incorporated 
mailer  of  arts.  Soon  after,  he  took  the  Engagement, 
or  oath,  to  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
as  it  was  then  eftablifhed,  without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords : 
for  though  he  had  refufed  the  Covenant,  while  the  king 
was  fuppofed  to  be  in  any  condition  of  fucceeding,  yet 
now  thofe  hopes  were'  at  any  end,  and  the  government, 
together  with  the  king,  was  overturned  and  deflroyed,  he 
thought,  and  certainly  with  reafon,  that  no  good  pur- 
pofe  could  be  anfwered  by  obilinately  holding  out  any  lon- 
ger againfl  the  powers  that  were.  The  fail  thing  he  did, 
after  his  fettlernent  in  Oxford,  was  to  bring  trie  aftronomy 
lectures,  which  had  lono;  been  ne^le6led  and  difufed,  into 
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repute  again;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  read  them  very  con- 
ilantly,  never  miffing  one  reading  day,  ail  the  while  he  held 
the  le£lure. 

About  this  time  Df\  Brownrig,  the  ejecled  bifhop  of 
Exeter,  came  and  lived  retired  at  Sunning  in  Berkihire ; 
where  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  his  chaplain,  ufed  often  to 
wait  upon  him.  In  oneofthefe  vifits,  the  bifhop  con- 
ferred on  him  the  precentorfhip  of  the  church  of  Exeter ; 
and  told  him,  that  though  it  might  then  feem  a  gift 
and  no  gift,  yet  that  upon  the  king's  Reftoration,  of 
which  the  bifhop  was  confident,  it  would  be  of  fome 
emolument  to  him.  He  paid  the  bifhop's  fecretary  the 
full  fees,  as  if  he  were  immediately  to  take  polleffion, 
though  this  happened  in  the  very  height  of  their  defpair; 
and  Ward's  acquaintance  railiied  him  jupon  it,  telling 
him,  that  they  would  not  give  him  half  a  crown  for 
his  precentorfhip.  But  the  proiefior  knew  what  he  did : 
he  knew,  that  let  things  take  what  turn  they  would,  he 

F  f  4  was 
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n;,  now  fofe  ;  and  that,  if  the  king  ever  IT  turned,  it  wouki 
be  a  fine  thing  for  him.  It  was  fo  ;  it  brought  a  good 
fum  into  his  pocket,  and,  what  is  more,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  h;s  future  riches  and  preferment. 

In.  1654,  both  the  Savjlian  profefiors  did  their  exer.- 
cifes,  in  order  to  proceed  doctors  in  divinity;  and  when 
they  were  to  be  prelented,  Waliis  claimed  precedency. 
This  occaiinned  adifpute;  which  being  decided  in  favor 
of  Ward,  who  was  really  tfye  fenior,  Waliis  went  out 
grand  coinpounder,  and  fo  obtained  tl)e  precedency.  In 
1657,  he  was  elected  principal  of  Jefijs  college,  by  thp 
direction  of  Dr.  Manlell,  who  had  been  ejecled  from 
that  headship  many  years  before  ;  but  Cromwell  put  ia 
one  Francis  Howel.  In  1659,  he  was  chofen  prefideiu 
of  Trinity  college;  but  was  obliged,  at  the  Reftoratiori, 
to  refign  that  place.  He  was  made  amends,  however,  by 
being  presented  in  1660  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrencp 
Jewry:  for  though  he  was  not  diflinguiihed  by  his  fuf- 
jerings  during  the  exile  of  the  royal  t'lmily,  yet  he 
\vas  known  to  be  fo  av.erle  to  the  meafures  of  the  lat£ 
times,  and  to  be  within,  fo  well  afTecled  to  the  royal 
caufe,  ss  to  be  favourably  looked  on  at  the  Reiteration. 
He  was  initallcd  alfo,  in  1660,  in  the  precentorfhip  of 
the  church  cf  Exeter.  In  1661,  he  becaipe  fellow  of 
the  royal  fociety,  and  dean  of  Exeter;  and  the  following 
vear  was  advanced  to  the  biil;opric  of  that  church.  Dr. 
rope  tells  us,  h.e  \vas  promoted  to  that  fee,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  it,  by  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of 
Albermarle,  fir  Hugh  Pollard,  and  other  gentlemen, 
\vhom  he  had  obliged  during  his  refidence  at  Exeter: 
and  W7ood  obferves,  thnt  lie  was  advanced  by  the  en- 
^eavours  of  a  considerable  party  of  the  gentry  of  De- 
vonihire,  who  were  of  the  houle  qf  commons;  though 
he  had  poifoned  the  compjim.cnt  before,  by  faying,  that 
**  he  had,  fhortly  after  his  iettlement  among  them, 
"  wound  himfeif  into  their  favour  by  his  fmooth  language 
"  and  behaviour." 

In  1667,  he  was  tianflated  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury;  and^ 
in  1671,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  tl)$  gar?» 
tcr.  He  was  the  firft  Proteilant  bifliop  that  ever  was 
fo ;  and  he  procured  that  honour  to  be  annexed  to  the 
fee  of  Salifbury,  after  it  had  beei}  held  by  lavmen  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  His  firil  care,  after  his  ad- 
vancement to  Salifbury,  was  to  repair  and  beautify  his 
cathedral  <ind  palace ;  and  then  to  iupprels  the  Ncncon- 
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formlfts  and  their  conventicles  in  his  diocefe.  This  fo 
angered  their  party,  that,  jn  the  year  1669,  they  forged 
a  petition  againfl  him,  under  the  hand.3  of  fome  chief 
clothiers;  pretending,  that  -they  were  perfecuted,  and  their 
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ruine,d;  but  it  was  made  appear  at  the  council  table, 
jfhat  this  petition  was  a  notorious  libel,  and  that  none 
of  thole,  there  mentioned  to  be  perfecuted  and  ruined* 
were  fo  much  as  fummonejl  into  the  eccleiiailical  court. 
.**  But  a  little  after,"  fays  Dr.  Pope,  "  the  weather-cock  of 
the  court-council  turned  to  the  .contrary  point;  and  one 
Blood,  a  perfoiv  notorious  for  Healing  the  crown  out 
of  the  Tower,  and  offering  barbarous  violence  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  being  of  a  fudden  become  a  great 
favourite  at  court,  ana  the  chief  agent  of  the  Diilenters, 
brought  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  a  verbal  meilage  from 
the  king,  not  to  moled  them.  Upon  this,  the  biihop 
went  to  wait  on  his  majelly,  and  humbly  reprefented  to 
*'  him,  that  there  were  only  t\vo  troublelbmq  Nonconfor- 
"  mitls  in  his  oiocefe^  whom  he  doubted  not,  with  his 
f;  rqajefjy's  permifTicn,  that  he  fliould  bring  to  their 
'?*  duty;  and  then  named  them.  But  the  king  replied, 
<c  'thefeare  the  very  men  you  rnufl  not  meddle  with;'  and 
"  the  bifhqp  obeyed,'  letting  the  profecution  againfl  them 
«  fall."  ' 

Biihop  Ward  was  one  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  outlive  their  fenfes,  He  dated 
his  jndifpolition  of  health  from  a  fever  in  1660,  of 
which  ne  was  not  well  cured  ;  and  the  morning  he  was 
confecrated  biihop  of  Exeter  in  1662,  he  was  fo  ill, 
that  he  did  not  imagine  he  mould  outlive  the  folem~ 
pity.  After  he  was  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  he  was  feized 
with  a  dangerous  fcorbutical  atrophy  and  looienefs  :  but 
this  was  removed  by  riding  exercife.  Neverthelefs,  in  courfe 
of  time,  melancholy  and  lofs  of  memory  gradually  came 
upon  hirqi  ;  which,  joined  with  fome  difference  he  had 
with'  Drf  Pierce,  the  dean  of  his  church,  who  purfned 
him  with  great  virulence  and  malice,  did  at  length  totally 
deprive  'him-  of  all  ienfe.  Dr.  Pope  paid  him  a  viiit 
at  Knightfbridge  near  London,  where  he  was  in  his  kilt  illr- 
nefs  :  when  ttye  bifhop  afked  him,  "  how  his  brother  did?" 
l)r.  Pope  afked,  who  he  meant?  his  lordlhip  replied,  "  Bi- 
ihop Wilkins  •;"  who  had  then  been  dead  fourteen  years. 
Dr.  Pope  adds,  that  he  had  often  feen  his  nurle  ule  this 
argument  to  get  him  out  of  the  coach,  when  he  had 
been  ^airing,  "  My  lord,,  tliure  ;s  a  very  good  rire  in 
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"  your  chamber:"  for  his  houfc  and  fervants  were  all 
grangers  to  him.  He  lived  to  the  Revolution,  but  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter  ;  and  died  at  Knightl- 
bridge,  Jan.  6,  1688-9. 

Mr  Ooghtred,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Clavis  Mathe- 
**  ma-tica,"  calls  him  "  a  prudent,  pious,  and  ingenious 
"  perlbn  ;  admirably  fkilled,  not  only  in  mathematics,  but 
*'  alfo  in  all  kinds  of  polite  literature.  Mr.  Oughtred  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  the  firft  in  Cambridge,  who  had  ex- 
pounded his  "  Clavis  Mathematica  ;"  and  that,  at  his 
importunate  delire,  he  made  additions  to,  and  republifhed 
that  work.  Bilhop  Burnet  ftyles  him  "  in  many  refpecls 
"  one  of  th.egreateft  men  of  his  age  :"  he  fpeaks  of  him  in 
this  manner,  in  his  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry  ;  where,  while  he  vindicates  his  own  Hiftory  of 
the  Reformation  againft  Anthony  Harmer,  alias  Henry 
Wharton,  he  occasionally  vindicates  fome  eminent  perfons 
from  the  falfe  reprefentations  of  Anthony  Wood.  Bilhop 
Ward  was  one  of  thofe  eminent  perfons,  whom  Mr. 
Wood  had  feverely  noted  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  "  Athe- 
"  nae  Oxonienfes  ;"  and  whom  he  afterwards  thus  fpeaks 
of,  in  his  vindication  of  that  work  from  the  reproaches  of 
Burnet:  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  "  had  the  Bilhop  known 
"  Dr.  Ward  before  the  Reftoration,  he  would  have  been 
fixed  to  A-  "  of  another  mind  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  him,"  fays  he, 
"  was  not,  I  prefume,  till  after  he  was  made  a  bifhop  ; 
when,  and  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  efteemed  a 
good  and  excellent  man.  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  man 
of  parts,  and  a  great  Royalift  for  a  time  ;  but  when 
he  law  that  king  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  monar- 
chy never  in  a  poffibility  of  returning  again,  then  did 
he  change  his  orthodox  principles,  fubrnit  to  the 
men  in  power,  and  eat  the  bread  of  two  rovalifts, 
*'  that  had  been  ejected  fucceflively.  And  though  his 
"  friends  fay,  that  he  never  took  the  Engagement,  yet  it 
"  appears  that  he  did  fo  in  the  regifter  belonging  to  the 
<c  committee  for  the  reformation  of  the  university  of 
"  Oxon,  as  I  was  many  years  fince  informed  by  the  clerk 
"  belonging  to  that  committee.  What  his  life  and  conver- 
*'  fation  was  while  he  lived  in  Oxon,  the  poor  remnant  of 
"  the  Rovalifts  that  then  remained  there  would  have  to!4 
"  you  ;  who  ufually  faid,  that,  had  not  Dr.  Ward  dege- 
"  nerated  from  his  principles  of  loyalty,  he  would  not 
"  have  launched  out  into  feveral  immoralities,  &c.  for  the 
*'  doing  of  which  he  alfo  loft  the  opinion  that  the  then 
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"  faints  in  the  university  had  of  him."     What  immorali- 
ties he  might  be  guilty  of  in  his  younger  days,  cannot  be 
known  ;  but  Wood  has  recorded  fome  very  good  things  of 
his  doing,  when  he  grew  older.     He  tells  us,  that  <4  he  Athen.  Ox* 
"  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  gave  a  pen-  a 
"  dulum  clock  to  it,  which  went  for  a  week  together.  Alfo, 
"  about    1672,    he  gave  a   confiderable   fum  of  money, 
<4  towards    making  the    river    at    Salifbury  navigable    to 
"  Chrift  Church  in  Hampihire;  and,  in  1679,  ne  beftow- 
*4  ed   a  thoufand  pounds  on  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge. 
In  1683,  he  built  an  hofpital  or  college  at  Salifbury,  for 
ten  poor  clergymen's  widows;  and,  in  1684,  an  alms- 
houle  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  four  ancient  men  and 
four  ancient  women,  who    had  lived  handfomely,  and 
been  brought  by  misfortune   to  poverty."     Very  well, 
Mr.  Wood:  are    not  the-fe  good. works?    why,  yes:  but 
what  are  good  works,  compared  with   44  orthodox  princi- 
44  pies  r"   the  degenerating  from   which  is  as   fure   to  lead 
to  44  immoralities,"  as  the  maintaining  of  them  is  to  keep 
us  chaile  and  virtuous. 

Bifhop  Ward  was  the  author  of  feveral  Latin  works 
upon  fubjecls  of  mathematics  and  ailronomy,  which  were 
reckoned  excellent  in  their  day;  but  are  not  now  necef- 
fary  to  be  mentioned,  their  ufe  having  been  fuperleded 
by  more  perfect  productions,  built  upon  later  difcoveries 
and  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  He  publifh,ed  alfo  "  A 
44  philofophical  effay  towards  an  eviction  of  the  being  and 
<4  attributes  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of  men, 
44  and  the  truth  and  authority  offcripture,  1652;"  and 
44  Exercitatio  epiftolica  in  Thomse  Kobbii  philofophiam, 
44  ad  D.  Joannem  Wilkins,  Oxon.  1656,"  8vo.  AH 
his  other  wrorks  were  publimed  in  the  three  foregoing 
years,  excepting  about  ten  fermons,  printed  at  different 
times.  He  kept  a  correfpondence  with  Bullialdus  and 
Hevelius. 

WARD  (]"OHN,  LL.  D.)  was  born  in  London  about  Life  by 
1^79:  his  father  was  a  difienting  minifter.     In.  the  early  Dr*Bucl1* 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  clerk  in  the  navy  office;  but,  at  his 
leifure  hour?,  he  profecuted  his  fludies  by  the  afnllance  of 
one  Dr.   Ker,   a   Scotfman,    who  kept  an  academy.      In 
1710,    he   refigned  his    employment  in  the  navy   office; 
became  a  tutor  to  a  certain  number  of  the  children  of  his 
friends  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  opened  a  fchool  in  Tenter 
Alley  in  Moorfields,  which  he  kept  many  yearsi    In  1712, 

he 
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fte  became  a  member  of  a  private  ibciety  of  gentlemen, 
who  entertained  each  other  with  difcourfes  on  the  ci\il 
law;  and  the  iociety  was  exifting  till  1742.  In  1720, 
Mr.  Ward  wa^  become  fo  eminent  for  his  learning  and 
knowledge  ot  antiquity,  that  he  was  choiVii  profclVor  of 
rhetoric  in  Greiharn  College.  In  1723,  jduring  the  prcil- 
Jcncy  of  Sir  liaac  Newton,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety  ;  and  in  1752  one  of  its  vicc-piclidents,  in 
which  office  he  was  continued  till  his  death. 

The  doctor,  among  other  works,  nil  of  them  learned, 
but  fome,  not  very  intereiling,  was  afiiftant  ^o  Mr.  Ainf- 
worth  in  his  account  of  "  Kemp's  Collection  of  Antiqui- 
"  ties,"  pubiifhed  in  1729.     In  1727,  he  wrote  a  Latin 
anfwer  to  Dr.  ]\liadleton's  Latin  diflertation,  concerning 
the  eflimation  in  which  phyficians  were  held  among  the 
old  Romans ;  in  order  to  mew  that  the  profeirion  was  not 
fo  flavifh  and  ignoble  as  Middleton  alledged.     Middleton. 
replied,  and  Ward  rejoined.     He  allifted  Buckley  in  his 
edition  of"  Thuanus,"  and  tranflated  into  Latin  afterwards 
three  letters  addreffecl  to  Dr.  Mead  concerning  that  edition, 
which  were  afterwards  prefixed  to  it.     |n  1732,  he  gave  3, 
very  accurate  edition  of  "  Lily's  Grammar, "  and  inferted  in 
the  Preface  a  curious  hiftory  of  J.hat  Grammar.    He  aflifted 
Horiley  in  his  "  Britannia  Romana ;"  and  Ainfworth  in 
his    "  Latin    Dictionary."      In    1740,    he  publifhed    his 
€<  Lives  of  the  profefTors  of  Grefham  College,"  which,  fays 
Dr.  Birch,   "  is  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  hiftory  of 
44  learning  in  our  country."     In  1751,  he  ^yas  honoured 
with  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  ^y  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, probably  on  account  of  a  Latin  letter  he  wrote  to  its 
principal  Dr.  Wilhart,  the  editor  of  "  Florentius  Volu- 
*'  fenus,    or  Wilibn,    De  Animi  Tranquillitate."      This 
Volufenus  was  a  poet  of  cpnfiderable  n^prit,     1^+  i  753,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  truilees  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
In  1754,  he  gave  an  accurate  edition  of  the  "  Weftminfter 
*'  Greek  Grammar,"  compiled  by  Camden  while  Mafter 
of  thatfchool.    He  died  at  Grefham  College,  Oct.  17,  1758, 
in  his  8oth  year.    The  year  after  his  death  were  publifhed, 
ready  prepared  by  him,  "  A  Syftem  of  Oratory/'  delivered 
in  lectures  at  Grefham,  in  two  vols.  8vo;  and,   1111761, 
'•  Diliertations  upon  ieveral  paffages  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
fi  tures,"  Svo.     Many  papers  written  by  him  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfadtions;"  and  feveral 
little  particulars  of  him  may  be  feen  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of 
6i  Bcwver.J> 
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"WARE    (Sir  JAMES),    a  celebrated  antiquary  and 
lilftorian   of  Ireland,   was  the   fon   of   Sir  James  Ware, 
fometirrie  fecretary  to  two  of  the  lord  deputies  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  auditor  general" of  that  kingdom.     He  was  Wood's 
born  at  Dublin  in  1604,  and  educated  witli  the  greatelt  Faiti,  VIL. 
care.     At  fixteen  he  was  admitted  a  ftudent  in  Trinity  ?•  42- 
College,  Dublin :  where  he  made  a  very  uncommon  pro* 
ficiency,  and  took  the  degrees  i'ri  arts.     1111629,  or  there^ 
abouts,  he  was  knighted  ;  and,  in  1632,  he  became,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  auditor  general  of  Ireland:  not- 
withftaridiiig  which  place  of  trouble,  as  well  as  profit,  and 
the  incumbrances   of  marriage,    he  wrote  and  publifhed 
feveral  books.     In  1639,  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy 
council  in  Ireland ;    and,   when  the  rebellion  broke  ou*. 
flie're,  fuffered  much  in  his  eftate.     In  1644,  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,    lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,    fent  hini 
with  two  lords  to  Charles  I,  who  was  then  at  Oxford, 
about  affairs  of  importance  :    which   being  concluded  to 
their  m'irids,  they  returned;  but  in  their  return  were  taken. 
oii   the   leas    by   a   parliament   fhip,    and   all  committed 
priforiers  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  they  were  de*- 
tained  eleven  months.     Afterwards  Sir  James  returned  to' 
Dublin,  continued  there  for  fome  time,  and  was  one  of  the 
hoilages  for  the  delivery  of  that  city  to  colonel  Michael 
Jones,  for  the  ufe  of  the  parliament  of  England  :  but  Jones, 
tjhinking  it  not  convenient,  on  account  of  his  great  attach- 
ment to  the  king,  that  he  mould  remain  there,  commanded 
him  to  depart.     By  virtue  of  his  pafs,  he  travelled  into 
France  ;  where  he  continued  a  year  and  half,   moilly  at 
Caen,  fometintes  at  Paris.    In  1651,  he  left  that  country, 
went  into  England  ;   and,   fettling  in  London,  compofed 
feveral  works.     Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charlss  II,-   he 
palled  over  to  Ireland  ;  and  was  reftored  to  his  places  of 
kuditor  general  and  privy  countellor.     He  died  at  Dublin 
Dec.  i,  1666. 

His  works,  which  are  pretty  numerous,   relate  chiefly  to 
the  hiftorv  and  antiquities  of  Ireland  [A], 

Sir 

[A]  Their  titles  are,  "  ..%-chiepif-  "  De  prtefulifcus  Hibernioe  comments- 

"  coporum  CaflilienCum   &c  Tuannen-  "  rius    a  priraa    gent.'s   Hibernica:    ad 

<l  fium  vitas."     2.  (s  Ccenobia  Cifter-  "  ftdtrn   Chriftlanani    converiione    ad 

i*  cienfia  Hiberniae."     3.  "  De  prsefu-  "  noilra  ufque  tempora."     7.  "  XotsS 

"**  libus  I.ageniip,  five  provinciae  Dab-  "  ad    B^dae    epiftolam  apoloreticam." 

«*  linienfis."     4'.  "De  fcriptoribns  Hi-  8.  "Not*  ad  hiHoriam  abbaiumWe- 

"  bernise."     5.  "  Da  Hibernia  &  an-  *'  remuthcnfium  &  GirwJcenfium,  per 

k~  ((  Bedam  comWoiitam."    9,  <*  Not^e  ai 
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Sir  James  had  a  choice  collection  of  anticnt  manufcripts, 
relating  chiefly  to  Iriih  affairs  ;  a  catalogue  of  which  was 
printed  at  Dublin  in  1648,  4to.  All  or  moft  of  thelb 
came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  when  he 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1686;  who  brought 
them  to  England  foon  after,  and  depofited  them  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Tenifon,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
afterwards  archbiihop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Bedae  epiftolam  ad  Egbertum."    TO.  "  carum  Henrico  VIII.    Edvardo  VI* 

"  Notas  ad  Egbert!  dialogum  de  infti-  "  &  Maria  regnantibus  annalcs."    He 

"  tutione  ecclefiatVica."     u.  "Notae  alfo  publHhed,   14.  "  Campian's  Hil~- 

*  ad    rem    hiltoricam    &   antiquanam  (l  tory  of  Ireland  :"    15.  "  The  Chro- 

'*  fpf&antes  ad  opuicula,  S.  Patricio.  "  nick    of    Hanmer,"     16.    that    of 

"qui  Hibernos  ad  fidem  Chrilti  con-  "  Marleburrough  ;"    and    17.    u  The 

"  vertir,  adfcripta."   12.  "Rerum  Hi-  *'  View  of  Ireland,  'by  Edmund  S^enlcr 

'*  bernicarum  Henrico  VII.    regnante  the  poet. 
"  aanalts."     13.    t(  Rerum  Hiberni- 

BircVs  WA  R  HAM  (WILLIAM),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

an<^  chancellor  of  England,  was  descended  of  a  good 
family  in  Hampfhire,  and  born  at  Okely  in  that  county. 
He  was  firft  educated  in  Winchefter  fchool,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  New  College,  Oxford  ;  where  he  was  admitted 
fellow  in  1475,  an^  commenced  doctor  of  laws.  In  1488, 
he  left  the  college,  became  an  advocate  in  the  court  of 
arches,  and  foon  after  principal  or  chief  moderator  of  the 
civil  law  fchool,  then  iituated  in  St.  Edward's  parifh  in 
Oxford.  In  1493,  ne  was  ^ent  ^7  Henry  VII.  with  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  on  an  embaiTy  to  Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  perfuade  him  to  deliver  up  Perkin  War- 
beck ;  but  the  ambarTaHors  were  afTured  by  the  duke's 
council  (himfelf  being  then  in  his  minority),  that  no 
manner  of  alliilance  mould  be  given  by  that  court  to 
Warbeck:  and,  in  the  management  of  this  negociationfc 
Warham  behaved  fo  much  to  the  king's  fatisfadtion, 
that,  the  fame  year,  he  was  collated  chancellor  of  the 
.cathedral  of  Wells,  and,  a  few  months  after,  appointed 
matter  of  the  P^olls.  But  this  was  only  a  ilep  to  greater 
honours  ;  for,  in  1502,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  great 
feal  of  England;  then,  lord  high  chancellor;  in  1503, 
advanced  to  the  fee  of  London;  in  1503-4,  tranflated  to 
that  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  was  inflalled  with  great 
folemnity,  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham  officiating  as 
fteward  on  that  occafion.  He  was  likewise,  in  1506,  elected 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was 
always  a  firm  friend. 

During 
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During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  he  was  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour  with  that  prince  ;  but,  after  the  acceffion 
of  Henry  VIII.  Wolfey,  who  was  then  only  almoner  to 
the  king,  and  dean  of  Lincoln,  ingratiated  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  with  his  majefty,  that  he  abfolutely  fupplanted 
the  archbifhop,  who  at  laft,  in  1515,  religned  the  great 
feal,  which  was  then  committed  to  Wolfey.  The  haugh- 
tinefs  of  this  new  favourite,  now  advanced  to  the  fee  of 
York,  foon  put  our  prelate  to  the  utmoft  difficulties  of 
fupporting  the  dignity  of  his  own  flation  ;  for,  as  Wolfey 
feized  all  occafions  of  mortifying  him,  he  refufed  ail 
eftablilhed  mark  of  the  homage  due  to  the  archbifhoprick 
of  Canterbury  from  that  of  York,  which  was,  that  the 
crofs  of  the  latter  mould  not  be  advanced  in  the  fame 
province,  or  in  the  fame  place,  with  the  crofs  of  Canter- 
bury. Yet  Wolfey,  in  defiance  of  this  ancient  cuftom, 
had  ordered  his  crofs  to  be  advanced  and  carried  before 
himfelf,  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  archbifhoprick 
of  Canterbury,  but  even  in  the  prefence  of  the  Archbimop. 
Upon  which  that  primate  expoitulated  with  him  concern- 
ing the  indignity  which  he  apprehended  done  to  himfelf; 
which  put  Wolfey  upon  projecting,  how  he  might  for  the 
future  have  a  right  to  do  it,  without  incurring  any  impu- 
tation of  acting  contrary  to  rule.  And,  though  his  being 
cardinal  did  not  exempt  him  from  that  fubmiffion,  on 
which  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury  of  right  infifted ; 
yet  he  was  fenfible  that,  if  he  could  once  be  invefted 
with  the  character  of  legate  a  latere,  it  would  put  the- 
matter  out  of  difpute,  and  even  render  him  that  pri- 
mate's fuperior ;  which  therefore  he  folicited,  and  fhortly 
after  obtained. 

Under  this  commiflion  he  fet  up  a  new  court,  called 
curia  legatina ;  by  means  of  which,  he  drew  all  manner  of 
jurifdiction  throughout  England  into  his  own  hands,  and 
appointed  officials,  regifters,  &c.  in  every  diocefe,  who 
took  up  all  caufes,  and  obliged  the  other  officers,  to  whom 
the  jurifdiction  really  belonged,  to  iit  Hill  without  regard 
or  profit.  He  had,  in  particular,  erected  a  court  at  White- 
hall for  matters  teflamentary  ;  which  was  i  thought  a  con- 
liderable  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  abp.  of  Can- 
terbury, in  whofe  court  it  had  been  the  conftant  ufage  to 
prove  wills  and  teftaments.  The  primate,  therefore,  finding 
his  authority  fupcrfeded  in  fo  enormous  a  degree,  wrote 
two  letters,  by  way  of  remonflrance,  to  the  cardinal,  con- 
cerning the  injuries  done  to  himfeifi  in  one  of  which  he 

reprefents^ 
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represents,  that  ludi  a  courie  of  proceedings  would  ~i 
effect  reduce  him  to  the  mere  fliadow  of  an  archbiihop. 
But  finding  no  rcdrcls  by  this,  or  any  other  method  of 
complaint  to  the  cardinal,  he  at  laft  thought  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  Jay  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  before  the  kimr,  \vho 
*  .  .  i  ^  P 

directed  him,  in  his  name,  to  go  to  the  cardinal ;  and,  if 
he  had  done  any  thing  amiis,  to  admoniih  him  of  it. 
This  admonition  only  tended  to  irritate  the  cardinal 
affa'inft  him  ;  and  had  in  other  refpects  fo  little  effect, 

«  •.        * 

that  the  king  himlell  afterwards  found  it  neceflary  to 
tiifcourfe  with  his  chief  miniftcr  upon  the  fubject,  after 
fu'ch  a  manner  as  made  a  better  and  more  Jailing  impref- 
iion  upon  him. 

The  arcnbifhop  &t  in  the  lee  of  Canterbury  28  years, 
and  died  at  St.  Stephen's  near  that  city,  in  the  lioufe  oi' 
William  Warham,  his  kinlman,  and  archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, in  15^--  He  was  interred,  without  any  pomp,  in 
his  cathedral,  in  a  little  chapel  built  by  hiinfelf  for  the 
place  of  his  burial,  on  the  north  of  Becket's  tomb,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  for  him,  which  wa's  defaced  in 
the  civil  wars.  He  laid  out  to  the  value  of  ^oool.  in  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  houfes  belonging  to  his  fee.' 
It  appears,  from  a  letter  6r  Enifmtis  to* i Sir  Thomas  More, 
that  though  he  had  palfcd  through  the  highell  pofts  in 
cliurch  and  flate,  he  had  fo  little  regarded  his  own  private 
advantage,  that  he  left  no  more  than  was  iufficient  to  pay 
£nigtit's  his  uebts  and  funeral  charge1).  And  it  is  faid,  that  when' 
life  of  ]ie  Was  near  his  death,  he  called  upon  his  fleward  to  know 
Erafmus,  ^^  money  jie  }ia(j  jn  n;s  iianc}s  .  wno  telling  him  *'4  that 

"  he  had  but  thirty  pounds,"  he  chearfuliy  anlwered,  Satis 
viatici  ad  ccelum,  \,  e.  4*  That  was  enough  to  laft  till  he  got 
"  to  Heaven."  He  left  his  theological  books  to  the  library  of 
All  Souls  College  in  Oxford,  his  civil  and  canon  law  books 
to  New  College,  and  all-  his  books  of  church  iimfic  to' 
Wiiicneiter  College. 

Erafmus,  who  was  patronized  by  him,  and  with  whom' 
he  held  a  corrcfpondence  by  letter?,  gives  him  an  excel- 
lent character  in  hrs  "  Ecclefiaftes,  live  de  ratione  con-" 
lip,  v.  "  cionandi ;"  which,  being  written  after  the  archbimop's. 
death,  cannot  fall  under  the  fufpicion  of  flattery.  And 
indeed  our  prelate  was  undoubtedly  a  great  canoniil:,  air 
able  flatefman,  and  a  dextrous  courtier.  Nor  was  he  fo 
entirely  devoted  to  the  learning  of  the  fchoots,  as  had 
been  the  general  courfe  of  iludies  in  that  and  the  preceding, 
;  but  fet  up  and  encouraged  a  more  generous  wscy  of, 

knowledge,- 
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knowledge.  Yet  he  was  a  fevere  perfecutor  of  thofe 
\vhom  he  thought  Heretics ;  and  inclined  to  believe  idle 
and  fanatical  people,  as  for  a  time  he  did  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton, the  pretended  holy  maid  of  Kent* 

WARNER    (FERDINANDO),    LL.  D.    vicar  of  A 
Roude,  in  Wiltfhire,    Dec.   1730;    afterwards  reftor 
St.  Michael*  Queenhithe,  London,  and  of  Barnes  in  Sur-  J 
rey,  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  author  of  I.  "  A  Sermon 
**  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor*  January  30,   1748.'* 
2.  "A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Sep- 
*'  tember  2,   i  749."     3.  "  A  Syftem  of  Divinity  and  Mo- 
*4  rality*  containing  a  feries  of  Difcourfes  on  the  principal 
"'  and  moft  important  points  of  natural  and  revealed  Reli- 
*<  gion ;  compiled  from  the  Works  of  the  mofl  eminent 
**  Divines  of  the.Church  of  England,  1750,"  5vols.  izmo. 
This  was  reprinted  in. '4  vols.  8vo.  1/56.     4.  "  A  Scheme 
*'  for  a  Fund  for  the  better  Maintenance  of  the  Widows 
*'  and  Children  of  the  Clergy,    1753,"  8vo.      £.   "  An 
"  llluitration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Admi- 
*'  niftration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Cere- 
"  monies  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  1754,"  folio.  Iri 
this  year  he  took  the  Degree  of  LL.  D,     6;  "  Boling- 
*>  broke,   or  a  Dialogue  on  the  Origin  and  Authority  of 
Revelation,  1755*"  Svo.    7.  "  A  free  and  neceflary  En- 
quiry whether  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Liturgy, 
and  many  of  her  learned  Divines  in  their  Writings, 
have  not,  by  fome  unwary  Expremons  relating  to  Traii- 
"  fubftantiation  aild  the  real  Prefence^  given  fo  great  art 
"  Advantage  to  Papifts  and  Deifts,  as  may  prove  fatal  to 
c<  true  Religion,  unlefs  fome  Remedy  be  fpeedily  fupplied; 
*'  with  Remarks  on  the  power   of  Prieftly  Abfolution, 
.  *'  1755,'*  8vo.     8.  In  1756  he  publifhed  the  iirft  volume* 
of  his   <4  Eccieiiaftical  Hiftory  to  the  eighteenth  Century,*31 
folio;  the  fecond  volume  in  1757.     9.   "  Memoirs  of  the 
44  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
"'  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    1758."    8vo. 
This  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Henley,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor   Northington,   who   is   complimented  for  the 
favours  he   had  conferred  on  him  on    his  receiving  the 
feals  ;  probably  for  the  rectory  of  Barnes,  which  was  given 
him  in  1758,   and  with  which   he  held  Queenhithe  and 
Trinity  the  Lefs.      10.    "  Remarks   on  the  Hiftory  of 
11  Fingal  and  other  Poems  of  Offian,  tranflated  by  Mr. 
14  Macpherion,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
VOL.  XII,  G  g  "  L 
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«  L [Lyttelton],   1762,'*  8vo.     n.   "  The  Hiflory 

"  of  Ireland,  vol.  I.  1763,"  410.  He  publifhed  no  more 
of  this,  being  difcouraged  by  a  difappointment  in  his  ex- 
pe&ations  of  fomc  Parliamentary  arMance.  12.  "A 
*'  Letter  to  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  and  to  all  the 
"  Clergy  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  in  the  County 
"  of  Middlefex,  humbly  propofing  their  forming  them- 
*'  feves  into  a  Society  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Widows 
"  and  Orphans  of  fuch  Clergymen.  To  which  is  added, 
"  a  fketch  of  fome  Rules  and  Orders  fuitable  to  that  pur- 
•«  pofe,  1765,"  8vo.  13.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rebel- 
"  lion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland,  1767,"  4to.  For  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  "  Hiflory  of  Ireland,"  he  went 
over  to  that  kingdom  about  1761.  14.  "  A  full  and  plain 
"  Account  of  the  Gout,  from  whence  will  be  clearly  feen 
*'  the  folly  or  the  bafenefs  of  all  Pretenders  to  the  cure  of 
"  it,  in  which  every  thing  material  by  the  bell  writers  on 
"  that  fubjedl  is  taken  notice  of,  and  accompanied  with 
*'  fome  new  and  important  inflructions  for  its  relief, 
*'  which  the  author's  experience  in  the  gout  above  thirty 
"  years  hath  induced  him  to  impart.''*  He  died  in  his 
6,5th  year,  Oct.  3,  176$. 

WAT  E  R  L  A  N  D  (Dr.  DANIEL),  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifh  divine,  was  born  at  Wafely  in  Lincolnfhire,  1683  ; 
of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  He  had  his  fchool 
education  at  Lincoln,  and  his  academical  at  Magdalen  Col- 

O 

lege  in  Cambridge.  He  was  nrfl  fcholar,  and  afterwards 
fellow  ;  and,  commencing  tutor,  became  a  great  ornament 
and  advantage  to  his  college.  In  this  capacity  he  drew  'up 
a  tracl:,  under  the  title  of,  "  Advice  to  a  young  Student, 
"  with  a  Method  of  Study  for  the  mil  four  Years/' 
which  has  gone  through  leveral  editions.  In  1713,  he' 
became  mailer  of  the  college  ;  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Ellingham  in  Norfolk  ;  and  was  loon  after  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  In  1720,  he  preached 
the  firfl  courfe  of  lectures,  founded  by  lady  Mover  for  the 
defence  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  He  was  prdented,  in  1/21, 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  re£tory 
of  St.  Auilin  and  St.  Faith,  in  London;  and  foon  after 
promoted  to  the  chancellorihip  of  the  church  of  York  by 
Sir  William  Dawes.  In  1727,  he  was  collated  by  his  dio- 
cefan  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlefex ;  and  his  majelty 
conferred  on  him  a  canonry  in. the  church  of  Wiiidlbr. 
That  Chapter  alfo  prefented  him.  to  the  vicarage  of  Twick- 
enham j 
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enham ;  upon  which  he  refigned  the  rectory  of  St.  Auftin's,  B;°s«  Brit- 
not  being  willing  to  hold  two  benefices  at  once  with  thev'vl*  pl  2* 
cure  of  fouls.     He  died  in  1740,  and  was  interred  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Windfor.     He  was  the  author  of  a 
great  many  pieces  in  the  theological  way,  eipeciaily  upon 
the  Trinity ;  and  is  the  moft  likely  to  have  his  memory 
preferved,    by    having   a    famous    controverfy   with    Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  upon  that  fubjedt.     His  writings  are  not 
now  read. 

WATSON  (JOHN),  eldeft  fon  of  Legh  Watfon  byniftoryof 
Heilher   Yates,  of  Swinton,  in  Lancaihire,  was  born  in  Halifax, 
Lyme-cum-Hanley,  in  the  parim  of  Preftbury  in  Cheihire, p'  52>3' 
March  26,    1724;    and   having  been   brought  up  at  the 
Grammar-fchools    of  Eccles,     Wigan,    and    Manchelter, 
all   in   Lancafhire,    he   was    admitted    a   Commoner    in 
Erazen-nofe  College,   Oxford,    April  7,   1742.     In  Mi- 
chaelmas   Term,    1745,    he  took    the  degree  of   B.   A. 
June  27,    1746,    he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Brazen-noie 
College,    being   chofen   into   a  Chefhire   fellowihip,     as 
being  a  Preftbury  pariih  man.    On  the  title  of  his  fellow- 
fliip,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  at  Chefter,   by  Bp.  Peploe, 
Dec.  21,    1746.     After  his  year  of  probation,  as  fellow » 
was  ended,  and  his  rendence  at  Oxford  no  longer  required, 
he  left  the  college ;  and  his  tirft  employment  in  the  church 
'was  the  curacy  of  Runcorn,  in  Chefhire  ;  here  he  Hayed 
only  three  months,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Ardwick,' 
near  Mnncheiler,  where  he  was  an  arliftant  curate  at  the 
chapel  there,  and  private  tutor  to  the  three  fons  of  Samuel 
Birch,   of  Ardwick,  efq.     During  his  refidence  here,  he 
was  privately  ordained  a  prieit  at  Cheiber,  by  the  abovs 
Bp.  Peploe,  May  i,   1748,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  Oxford,  in  Act  Term,  the  fame  year.     From  Ardwick 
he  removed  to  Halifax,    and  was  licenfed  to  the  curacy 
there  Oct.    17,    1750,    by  Dr.   Matthew  Hutton,    Arch- 
bifhop  of  York.      June    j,    1752,    he' married  Sufanna,. 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Allon,  vicar  of- 
Sandbach,  in  Chefhire,  vacating  thereby   his  fellowihip  at 
Oxford.     Sept.   3,    1754,    he  was  licenfed  by  the  above, 
Dr.  Hutton,  on  the  prefentatibn  of  George  Legh,  LL.  D. 
vicar  of  Halifax,  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ripponden, 
in  the  pariih  of  Halifax.       Here  he  rebuilt  the  curate's 
houfe,  at  his  own  expence,  laying  out  above  400!.  upon, 
the  fame,    which  was    more  than   a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  fum  he  there  received;  notwithftanding  which,  liU 
worthy  iuceeflbr  threatened   him  with  a  profecution   in 

G       2,  the 
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the  Spiritual  Court,  if  he  did  not  allow  him  ten  pounds  for 
dilapidations,  which,  for  the  lake  of  peace,  he  complied 
with.     Feb.  17,    1759,  ne  was  e^clcd  F.  S.  A.     July  i  i, 
3761,    lie   \vas   mairied  at  Ealaiul,    in  Halifax  parilh,    to 
Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.   James  Jaqucs,    of  Leedcs,    mer- 
chant.    Anguil  i  7,    i  766,   he  was  inducted  to  the  rectory 
of  Meningfby,   Lincolufhire,  which  he  refigned  in  1769, 
on  being  promoted  to  the  rcdory  of  Stockport,  in  Chc- 
Ihire,  worth  about  1500!  a  year.     His  prefentation  to  this, 
by  Sir  Gcoige  Yv7arren,  bore  date    July  30,   1769,  and  he 
was  inducted  thereto  Auguil  the  2d  following.      April  1 1, 
1770,    he  vas  appointed  one    of  the   domcltic   chaplains 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the    earl  of  Dyfart.     April  24,   1770, 
having  received  his  dedimus  for  acting  as  a  juilice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Cheiler,  he  was  Iworn  into  that 
office  on  that  day.     Oct.  2,  1772,  he  received  his  dedimus 
for  acting  as  a  juftice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Lancafter, 
and  was  fworn  in  accordingly.     His  principal  publication 
was  "  The  Hiftory  of  Halifax,    1775,"  whence  thefe  par- 
ticulars are  chiefly  taken.    He  died  March  14,  1783,  whilft 
he  was  preparing  for  the  prefs,  in  2  vols.  4to.   "  A  Hiilory 
"  of  the  antient  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surry,"  with  a  view 
to  reprefent  his  patron's  claim  to  thofe  antient  titles.     An 
exact  lift  of  his  other  works  may  be  feeii  in  the  "  Hiftory 
"  of  Halifax." 

WATTE  ATJ  (ANTHONY),  a  French  painter,  was 
born  in  1684,  of  mean  parents,  who  were  ill  able  to 
cultivate  his  genius  as  it  deferved.  He  wrought  at  firft 
under  an  ordinary  mailer  in  the  country  :  but,  his  ambi- 
tion pufhing  him  beyond  fo  confined  a  iphere,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  theatre  by  a  fcene- 
painter.  Here  his  genius  began  to  diftinguifh.  itfelf ;  and 
afpired  to  a  prize  in  the  academy,  which  he  gained,  He 
found  the  means  afterwards  to  obtain  the  king's  penlion, 
which  enabled  him  to  fee  Rome,  on  which  his  heart  had 
long  been  fet.  Here  he  was  much  taken  notice  of;  as  he 
was  afterwards  in  England,  where  he  fpent  a  full  year. 
His  health  declining,  he  returned  into  his  own  country 
with  a  view  to  eftablifh  it :  but  the  experiment  failed,  and 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  a  martyr,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  to  induftry.  In  his  dying  moments  he  gave  a 
ftrong  teftimony  of  his  affection  to  his  art.  A  prieft,  who 
attended  him,  offering  him  a  crucifix  to  kifs,  which  was 

miferably 
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miferably-ill  painted.  "  For  God's  fake,  father,"  fa  id  the 
dying  man,  "  remove  it  from  me,  the  fight  of  it  ihocks  me." 
Watteau  was  a  painter  of  gre::t  merit,  confidering  his 
age,  and  cli  fad  vantages.  Every  thing  he  gained,  was  from 
himfeif.  He  had  not  only  his  owa  talents  to  fov.ni  but 
he  had  bad  habits,  contracted  fron;  bad  mailer,  to  over- 
come. In  fpite  of  his  difficulties,  he  i.  >  "  .  a  '  ;ry 
eminent  painter ;  and  his  works  are  thought  \vorthy  of  a 
place  in  the  moil  curious  cabinets.  dvc'-L  ~uid  Rubens 

were  the  mailers  he  copied,  after  hi,  ft  came  J  : 

He  painted  chiefly  convcrfation  -pieces,   in  '  .rs 

of  his  heads  are  much  admired,     it  is  thought  , 
have  excelled  in  hiilory  if  he  had  fludied  it.     He  lett  be.,  Ind 
him  a  great  number  of  drawings  ;  iome  of  which  ar-    done 
in  red,  others  in  black  chalk;  and  many  there  are  in  which 
both  are  mixed. 

WATTS  (Dr.  ISAAC),  was  born  at  Southampton,  Fui:e 
July  the  i  yth,    1674,    of  parents  who   \          eminent  •  for 
religion;  and  conliderable  lufferers  for  coni*  ;en«  e  fake,   in 
the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftant  diiienters,  in  th'       i?n  of 
Charles  II.     The  uncommon  genius  of  this  their  foil  ap- 
peared betimes  :  for  he  began  to  learn  Latin  at  four  years 
old;  in  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  well  as  Greek,        made 
a  fwift  progrefs.    He  was  early  noticed  for  the  fptightlinefs 
and  vivacity  of  his  wit;  and,  in  1690,  lent  to  London  xror 
academical  education,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  rev, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rowe ;  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  an  ode  in 
his  "  Hor*  Lyrics.'5     In  1693,  he  joined  in  communion 
with  the  church  in  which  his  tutor  was  paftor.          h  n 
he  had  finilhed  his  iludies  at  the  academy,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  houfe,  where  he  fpent  two  years  more  in  read- 
ing, meditation,  and  prayer;  in  order  to  his  being  further 
qualified  for  that  great  work  to  which  he  was  determined 
to  devote  his  life,  and  of  the  awful  importance  of  which 
he  had  a  deep  fenfe  upon  his  mind.     Hence  he  was  invited, 
in   1696,  by  Sir  John  Hartopp,  to  rclide  in  his  family  at 
Stoke-Newington,  as  tutor  to  his  fon,  where  he  continued 
four  years,    and  where   he  laid  the    foundation   ot    that 
intimate  friendihip   which  lublited   between    his  worthy 
pupil  and  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.     But,  while  he 
affifted  Sir  John's  {Indies,  he  did  not  negleft  his  own  :  for 
not  only  did  he  further  improve  hirafelf  in  thole  branches 
of  learning,  in  which,    more  efpecially,    he  aflutcd    bis 
pupil,  but  applied  himfeif  to  reading  the  fcripturcs  in^the 
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original  tongues,  and  the  bed  commentators,  both  critical 
and  practical.  He  began  to  preach  on  his  birth-day,  1698, 
and  \v.i*  the  lame  year  cholcn  afliilant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ifaac 
Chauhcey. 

Jan.  1701-2,  lie  received  a  call  from  this  church,  to> 
fuccced  Dr.  Chaunccy  in  the  pailoral  oiFicc  ;  of  which  he 
figncd  his  acceptance  the  very  clay  that  King  William 
died;  notwithstanding  the  dilcouraging  profpeft  which, 
that  event  gave  to  men  of  his  profellion,  and  the  fears1, 
•with  which  it  agitated  the  Prorcftant  dificnters  at  that  time. 
But  the  joy  of  the  church,  in  their  happy  fettlemcnt,  \vas 
foon  after  damped,  bv  his  being  feized  with  a  painful  and 
threatening  illnefs,  which  laid  him  by  for  fome  time,  and 
from  which  he  recovered  by  ilo\v  degrees.  Upon  this 
they  fa\v  it  needful  to  provide  him  with  a  Hated  alii  flan  t ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Price  was  chofen 
to  that  fervice,  in  July  1703.  His  health  remained  very 
fluctuating  and  tender  for  fome  years.  However,  as  it 
incrcafcd,  he  renewed  his  diligence  in  the  miniiiry,  and 
delighted  and  edified  his  flock  with  his  fermons  in  public, 
as  well  ns  will1  entertaining  and  profitable  converfation  in 
the  vilits  which  he  made  to  their  families.  Jt  was  in  this 
feafon  of  his  more  confirmed  health,  that  he  formed  a 
fociety  of  younger  members  of  his  church,  for  prayer  and 
religious  conference  ;  to  whom  he  delivered  the  fubftance 
of  that  excellent  book,  which  he  afterwards  publifhed, 
under  ths  title  of  "  A  Guide  to  Prayer."  Thus  he  went 
on,  without  any  considerable  interruption  in  his  work, 
and  with  great  profperitv  to  his  church,  till  1712  ;  when, 
in  September,  he  was  villtcd  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
broke  his  conilitntion,  and  left  fuch  weakneis  upon  his 
nerves,  as  continued  with  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  his 
dying  day.  It  was  not  till  Oct.  1716,  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  public  miniiiry ;  and  in  the  mean  time  his 
afliflant  Mr.  Price  was,  at  his  deflre,  cholen  by  the  church 
to  be  joint-pallor  with  him. 

But  though  this  long  interval  of  ficknefs  was,  on  fome 
accounts,  a  very  melancholy  feafon,  yet  a  kind  providence 
mate  it  to  be  the  happieft  ccra  of  his  life,  as  it  was  the  oc- 
cafi r:\  of  introducing  him  into  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abney.  This  gentleman,  on  a  principle  of  friendship  and 
•compaffion,  took  him,  in  a  very  languilhing  flate,  to  his 
own  houfe  ;  where,  from  that  moment  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  was  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  that  could 
xniniiler  either  to  the  convenience  or  fatisfaction  of  his  life. 

His 
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His  laft  ficknefs  was  rather  a  decay  of  nature,  than  any 
particular  diftemper.  He  died,  Nov.  25,  1748,  in  his 
75th  year. 

In  1728,  the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  in 
Scotland,  did,  in  a  moil  fefpectful  manner,  without  his 
knowledge,  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  on  him. 
Perhaps  no  author  before  him  did  ever  appear  with  reputa- 
tion on  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjedts  as  he  has  done,  both  as 
a  profe-writer,  and  a  poet :  and  we  may  venture  to  fay 
farther,  that  there  is  no  man  of  whole  works  fo  many  have 
been  difperfed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  translated 
into  fuch  a  variety  of  languages.  They  were  collected  and 
publifhed  in  6  vols.  410.  1753. 

Some  particulars  in  a  recent  character  of  Watts  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted.  "  He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors 
that  taught  the  Diflenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 
of  language.  Whatever  they  had  among  them  before, 
whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs,  was  commonly  obfcured 
and  blunted  by  coarfenefs  and  inelegance  of  ftyle.  He 
fhewed  them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  exprefled  and 
enforced  by  polifhed  diction.  By  his  natural  temper  he 
was  quick  of  refentment;  but,  by  his  eilabliihed  and 
habitual  practice,  he  was  gentle,  modeft,  and  inoffenfive. 
His  tendernefs  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children,  and 
to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in.  the  family  of 
his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  revenue: 
though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  for 
children,  he  condefcended  to  lay  afide  the  fcholar,  the 
philofopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion, 
and  fyitems  of  initrudtion,  adapted  to  their  wants  and 
capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reafoii  through  its  gradations 
of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life.  Every  man,  acquainted 
with  the  common  principles  of  human  action,  will  look 
with  veneration  on  the  Writer  who  is  at  one  time  combating 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  Catechifm  for  children  in 

O 

their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  dclcent  from  the  dignity 
of  fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  Icrlbn  that  humility  can 
teach.  As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity  excurfive, 
and  his  induiby  continual,  his  writings  are  very  numerous, 
and  his  fubjccts  various.  With  his  theological  works  I 
am  only  enough  acquainted  to  admire  the  meeknefs  of  his 
oppofition,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  ccnfures.  It  was  not 
only  in  his  book  but  in  his  mind  that  orthodoxy  was 
united  with  charity.  Few  books  have  been  perufed  by 
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me  with  greater  p:*-.:~ire  than  his  "  Improvement  of  the 
"  Mind,"  of  which  the  radical  principles  may  indeed  b» 
found  in  "  Locke's  Conducl  of  the  Underftanding,"  but 
they  are  fo  expanded  a.nd  ri.miried  by  Watts,  as  to  confer 
•upon  him  the  inerit  of  a  work  in  the  higheit  decree  ufeful 
and  pleafing.     Whoever  has  the  care  of  inftrucring  others 
jriay  be  charged  with  dcticience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is 
not  recommended.     Few  men  have  left  behind  iuch  puri- 
ty of  character,  or  Iuch  monuments  of  laborious  piety, 
He  has  provided  inilruction  for  ail  ages,  from  thcfe  \vho 
are  lifping  their  firil  leffons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of 
Malbranche  and  Locke  ;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor 
fpirituai  nature   unexamined ;    he  lias  taught  the  art  of 
reafoning,  and  the  fcience  of  the  liars.    As  a  poet,  had  he 
been  only  a   poet,   he  would  probably  have  Hood    high 
among  the  authors  with   whom  he  is  affociated.     He  is 
at  leafl  one  of  the  few  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance 
may  be  fafely  pleafed;  and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whofe 
mind  is  difpofcd  by  his  verfes,  or  his  prole,  to  imitate  him 
in  all  but  his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence  to 
man,  and  his  reverence  to  God. 

Aiiflpdotei        WEBB  (PHILIP  CARTERET),  a  diflinguifhed  An, 
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by  Nichols,  tiquary,    born   in   1700,    was  regularly  bred   to  the  pro- 
fellion  of  the  law;  and  was  admitted  an  attorney,  before 
Mr.  Jufljce  Price,  June  20,    1724;  he  lived  then   in  the 
Old  Jewry;  afterwards  removed  to  Budge  Row,  and  thence 
to   Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     He  was 
peculiarly  learned  in  the  records   of  this  kingdom,   and 
particularly   able   as    a   parliamentary    and   conflitutional 
lawyer,     In   1747,    he  publilhed   '*  Obiervations   on  the 
*'  Courfe  of  Proceedings  in  the  Admiralty  Courts,"  8vo. 
In  1751,  he  ailiiled  materially  in  obtaining  the  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  remitting  in 
that  bunnefs  the  cuftomary  fees  which  were  due  to  him  as 
a  folicitor ;  and  on  many  other  occafions  proved  himielf  a 
very  ufeful  member  of  that  learned  body.     Purchafing  a 
Jioufe  and  eftate  at  Bufbridge,   Surrey,  where  he  reiided 
in  the  fummer,  it  gave  him  an  influence  in  the  borough  of 
Haflemere,  for  which  he  was  chofen  member  in    1754, 
and  again  in  1761.     He  became,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  fecretary  of  bankrupts  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint 
folicitors  of  the  Treafury  in  1756.     In  July  1758  he  ob- 
Ifdned  a  filyer  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  having 
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planted  a  large  quantity  of  acorns  for  timber.    In  1760,  lie 
had  the  honour  of  prefenting  the  famous  Heraclean  table 
tp  the  king  of  Spain,   by  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  ini- 
rn'fter,   from  whom  he  received  in  return   (in  November 
that  year)   a  diamond  ring,  worth  300!.     In  April  1763, 
the  period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  apprehended  for  writing 
"  The  North  Briton,"  N°45,  Mr.  Webb  became  officially 
a.  principal  actor  in  that  memorable  profecution,  but  did 
not  altogether  approve  of  the  fe verity  with  which  it  was 
carried  on;  and  printed  on  that  occaiion,  "  A  Collection  of 
*•'  Records  about  General  Warrants  ;"  and  alic  "  Obfenra- 
44  tions  upon  difcharging  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  Tower." 
He  held  the  office  of  folicitor  to  the  Treafury  till  June  1 765, 
and  continued  fecretary  of  bankrupts  till  Lord  Northington 
quitted  the  feals  in  1766.     He  died  at  Bufbridge,  June  22, 
1770,  aged  70;  and  his  library  (including  that  of  John 
Godfrey  [A],  Efq;    which  he  had  purchaled  entire)   was 
fold,    with  his   MSS,  on  vellum,    Feb.   25,  and  the   16 
following  days,    1771.     A  little  before  his  death  he  fold  to 
£he  Houfe  of  Peers  thirty  MS.  volumes  of  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament,     His  MSS.  on  paper  were  fold,  by  hiz  widow 
and  executrix,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.     The  coins  and 
medals  were  fold  by  auction  the  fame  year,  three  days  fale; 
in  which   were  all  the   coins  and  medals  found    in    his 
collection  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  but  he  had  difpoied  of 
the  moft  valuable  part  to  different  perfons.     The  leries  of 
large  brafs  had  been  picked  by  a  nobleman.     The  noble 
feries  of  Roman  gold  (among  which  were  Pompey,  Lepi- 
dus,  &c.)  and  the  collection  of  Greek  kings  and  towns, 
had  been  fold  to  Mr.  Duane,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
immenfe  Mufeum  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter.     The 
ancient  marble  bufts,  bronzes,  Roman  earthen  ware.  gems, 
feals,  &c.   of  which  there  were  96  lots,  were  fold  in  the 
above  year.     On  the  death  of  the  lat?  Mrs.  Webb,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  curioiities  was  fold  by  Mr.  Langford.     Mr. 
Webb's  publications  were,    i.  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
*4  William  Warburton,    M.  A.  occaiioned  by  fome  paf- 

[A]  Son  of  Benjamin  Godfrey,  Efq;  collection  of  antiquities;  a^d  alfo  of 
«f  Norton  Court,  near  Feverlham  in  coins  and  medals,  which,  after  his 
Kent,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  deith,  were  fold  by  auction.  His 
eitate.  He  was  very  corpulent,  through  library  (containing  izoo  valuable 
Jndolence  or  inactivity,  and  a  great  volumes)  was  bought  for  about  icol. 
epicure,  which  Jhortened  his  life  about  by  T.  Osborne,  who  fold  the  wnole 
the  year  1741.  Mr.  Godfrey  (who  again  to  Mr,  Webb  before  it  was  un- 
related to  Sir  Edmcuidbury)  was  packed, 
of  learning,  and  had  a  guud 
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fages  in  his  book,  intituled,   '  The  Divine  Legation  of 
*•  Mofes  dcmonilrated.'   By  a  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
"  1742,"  Svo.     2.   "  Remarks  on  the  Pretender's  Decla- 
"  ration  and  Commiffion,    1745,"   Svo.      3.   "  Remarks 
'•  on  the  Pretender's  eJdeit  foil's  fecond  Declaration,  dated 
'  the  loth  of  October   1745,   by  the  author  of  the  Re- 
"  marks  on  his  mil  Declaration,   1745,"  Svo.     Of  thefc 
"  Remarks"  a  fecond  edition  was  publifhed  the  fame  year. 
4.   "  Excerpta  ex  Inftrumentis  publicis  de  Judaeis,"  con- 
liiling  of  feven  pages  fmall  4to.    5.  44  Short,  but  true,  State 
"  of  Facts    relative  to   the  Jew   Bill,    fubmitted   to   the 
"  Confederation  of  the  Publick,"  three  pages  fmall  410. 
6.   44  Five  Plates  of  Records  relating  to  the  Jews,  engraven 
4*  at  the  expcnce  of  Philip  Cartcret  Webb,  Efq."    7.  44  The 
*4  Queflion  whether  a  Jew  born  within  the  Britifh  domi- 
"  nions  was,  before  the  making  the  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
*'  a  Perfon  capable  by  Law  to  purchafe  and  hold  Lands  to 
•"•  him  and  his  heirs,  fairly  ftated  and  coniidered.      (To 
"  which  is  annexed  an  Appendix,  containing  copies  of  public 
*6  Records  relating  to  the  Jews)  and  to  the  plates  of  Records, 
",by  a  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1753,"  4to-    Printed 
for  Roberts,  price  2  s.  6d.    "  A  Reply"  to  this,  in  the  fame 
fize  and  at  the  fame  price,  written,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  by  Mr. 
Grove,  author  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  was  printed 
for  Robinfon,  WToodyer,  and  Swan.    8,  *4  Amort  Account 
of  fome  Particulars  concerning  Domefday  Book,  with  a 
view  to  promote  its  being  published,   1756,"  4to.     9. 
A  fhort  Account  of  Danegeld,  with  fome  further  Parti- 
culars relating  to  William  the  Conqueror's  Survey,  1756," 
4to.     10.  "  A  State  of  Facts,  in  Defence  of  his  Majeity's 
4;  Right   to   certain  Fee-Farm   Rents   in  the  County   of 
Norfolk,   1758,"  4to.     n.  44  An  Account  of  a  Copper 
Table,    containing  two  Infcriptions  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues;  difcovered  in  the  year  1732,  near  Hera- 
clea,  in  the  Bay  of  Tarentum,    in  Magna  Graecia.     By 
''  Philip' Carteret  Webb,   Efq.     Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
"  Society  of  A  ntiquarics  the  I3'ch  of  December,  1759,  an(^ 
"  ordered  to  be  printed,  1760,"  410.     12.   **  Some  Obfer- 
*'  various  on  the  late  Determination  for  difcharging  Mr. 
"  Wjlkes  from  his  Commitment  to  The  Tower  of  Lon- 
"  don,  for  being  the  author  and  publifher  of  a  feditious 
«  libel  c?; !<-.:!  •  'flie  North  Briton,  N°45.'    By  a  Member 
44  ofthcKouie  of  Commons,  410.  1763."    He  alib  printed 
a  quarto  pamphlet,  containing  a  number  of  General  War- 
ranis  iflued  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  fome 
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other  political  tracts,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1 745,  on  the  clofe  of  which  his  abilities,   as  folici- 
tor  on  the  trials  in  Scotland,   proved  of  eminent  fervice 
to  the  publick.     Mr.  Webb  was  twice  married,  and  by 
his  firft  lady  (who  died  in  March  12,   i  756)  left  one  Ion  of 
his   own   name,  admitted  of  Bcn'et  College,   Cambridge, 
1 755,  under  the  private  tuition  of  the  Rev.  John  Hodgfon  ;  See  arr. 
removed  to  The  Temple  1757;  married  Mifs  Smith,   of  **,?,?  G* 
Milford,  Surrey,  1763,   by  whom  he  had  a  foil  born  1764,  * 
and  a  daughter  fincc  dead.     His  fecond  wife  was  Rhoda, 
daughter  of  John  Cotes,  Efq;  of  Dodington,  in  Chefhire, 
by  Rhocla  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  fohn 
Huborn,  Bart,  of  Warwickihire ;  but  by  her  he  ha*d  no 
iffue. 

WECHEL  (CHRISTIAN),  a  famous  printer  in  Paris, 
who  began  to  print  Greek  authors  in  1530,  and  rlourifhed 
for  more  than  twenty  years.     His  editions  were  fo  ex-  Bayle  m 
tremely  correcl:,  that  not  above  two  faults  were  fometimes  ^"rj:  and 
found  in  a  folio  volume,  which  was  probably  owing  to  his  jLVremcns 
having  had  one  of  the  bell  fcholars  and  critics  then  in  &c.  torn.  I. 
Germany  for  the  corrector  of  his  prefs,  that  is,  Sylb'urgius. 
He  was  brought  into  trouble  in  1534,  for  having  fold  a 
book  of  Eraimus,  "  de  efu  interdi&o  carnium,"  which  had 
been  cenfured  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  :  and,  according  to 
father  GarafTe,    he  fell  into  poverty  for  his  impiety,    in  Somme 
printing  an  anonymous  book,  in  which  the  author  makes  rheolos'- 

i   •         r  /"•    j>     •     •    A*          r        J  i  fiue,  p.  289. 

jnrants  to  complain  or  God  s  mjuitice,  for  damning  them 
before  baptifm.  However,  from  the  nourifhing  circum- 
ftances  of  his  fon,  Bayle  collects,  that  he  was  not  reduced 
to  poverty  ;  and  for  the  curie,  it  is  imporlible  to  know 
how  far  the  vengeance  of  God  might  purfue  a  man  for 
printing  fuch  a  work;  but  perhaps  not  fo  far  as  father 
GararTe  might  imagine  it  would.  The  time  of  this  printer's 
death  is  not  known ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  trace  him  be  «• 
yond  1552. 

ANDREW  WECHEL,  his  fon,  was  like  wife  a  very  able 
printer.  Being  a  Proteftant,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  about 
1573  ;  having  left  Paris,  after  the  maflacre  en  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day  the  year  before.  He  himfelf  relates  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed  on  the  night  of  that 
maifacre  ;  and  in  what  manner  he  was  laved  by  Hubert 
Languet,  who  lived  in  his  houfc.  He  expreffcs  his  grati- 
tude for  it,  in  the  dedication  of  Albert  Krantz's  "  Van- 
"  dali.i,"  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1575  ;  in  which,  place  he 

con- 
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continued  to  print  many  great  and  important  works.     He 
died  in  1581. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books,  which  came  from  the  prefTes 
of  Chriftian  and  Andrew  Wechcl,  was  printed  at  Frank- 
fort 1590,  in  8vo.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  the 
greatefl  part  of  Henry  Stephens's  types. 

Cf«T.ivh3.      WELLES  (SAMUEL),  fon  of  Mr.  William  Welles, 
AFn},i784.0f  St  Peter's  Eafl,   in  Oxford,  was  born  there  Auguft  18, 
1614,  and  there  brought  up,  in  Magdalen  College.     He 
commenced  M.  A.  in  1636  ;  married  Mrs.  Dorothy  Doy- 
ley,  of  Auborn  in  Wilts,  1637,  being  the  22d  year  of  his, 
and  the  iSth  year  of  her,  age.    He  was  ordained  Dec-  23, 
1638,    at  which  time  he  kept  a  fchool  in  Wandfworth. 
He  was  afiiftant  to  Dr.   Temple,  at  Batterfey,   in  1639. 
In  the  war  time,  for  their  fecurity,  he  removed  his  family 
into  Fetter  Lane,  London,  about  1644;   an^  about  that 
time  was  in  the  army,  chaplain  to  Col.  Eifex.     He  was 
fixed  minifter  at  Remnam,  in  Berks,  in  1647,  where  his 
income  is  faid  to  be  200!.  per  annum,    but    not  above 
twenty  families  in  the  parifh.     He  was  invited  to  Banbury 
in  Oxfordfhire ;    accepted  the  offer,   and  fettled  there   in 
1649,  though  a  place  of  lefs  profit,  namely,  about  lool. 
per  annum.     His  reafon  for  leaving  Remnum  was,  that  he 
might  do  good  to  more  fouls.      When  the  troubles  were 
over,  he  had  the  prefentation  of  Brinkworth,  faid  to  be 
about  300!.  per  annum,  but  declined  it  for  the  former 
reafon.     When  the  Bartholomew  Adi:  difplaced  him,  he 
remitted  lool.  clue  from  Banbury;  and  afterwards  would 
chearfully  profefs,  "  that  he  had  not  one  carking  thought 
"  about  the  fupport  of  his  family,  though  he  had  then  ten 
"  children,  and  his  wife  big  with  another.'*     The  Five 
Mile  Act  removed  him  to  Dedington,  fomewhat  above  five 
miles  diftant  from  Banbury.     But  when  the  iniquity  of 
the  times  would  permit,    he  returned  to  Banbury,    and 
there  purchafed  a  pleafant  dwelling,  and  there  continued 
till  his  death.     There  Mr.    (afterwards  Dr.)   White,    of 
Kidderminfter,  the  public  miniiler,  was  very  friendly  and 
familiar  with  him,  frequently  paving  each  other  viiits;  and 
one  fpeech  of  his,    when    at    Mr.    Welles's,   is  {till   re- 
membered.     "  Mr.   Welles,"   faid  he,    "  I   wonder  how 
"  you  do  to  live  fo  comfortably.     Methinks  you,  with 
44  vour  numerous   family,    live  more    plentifully  on   the 
44  Providence  of  God,  than  I  can  with  the  benefits  of  the 

"  pariih." Mr.  Welles  was  of  chearful  difpolition,  and 

of 
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a  large  and  liberal  heart  to  all,  but  efpccially  to  good 
xifes.  It  were  the  expreifion  of  one  who  had  often  heard 
him  preach,  "  That  his  auditory's  ears  were  chained  to  his 
"  lips.'*  As  he  ufed  to  hear  Mr.  White  in  public,  fo  Mr. 
White,  though  fecretly,  did  go  to  hear  him  in  private  ; 
and  once,  upon  his  taking  leave,  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
44  Well,  I  pray  GOD  to  blefs  your  labours  in  private,  and 
'*  mine  in  public."  There  is  a  fmall  piece  of  Mr.  Welles's 
printed,  the  title,  "  A  Spiritual!  Remembrancer,"  fold  by 
Cockrell. 

WELSTED  (LEONARD),    a  native  of*  Leicefter- Nichols'* 


fhirc,   received  the  rudiments  of  his  education1  in  Weft- 

minfter-fchool,  where  he  wrote  the  celebrated  little  poem  p,  154.   * 

called  "  Apple  Pie,"  which  was  univerfally  attributed  to 

the  facetious  Dr.  King,   and  as  fuch  has  been  incorporated 

in  the  laft  edition  of  his  works.     Very  early  in  life  Mr. 

Welfted  obtained  a  place  in  the  fecretary  of  ftate's  office 

by  the  intereft  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Clare,  to  whom,  in 

1715,  he  addrefTed  a  fmall  poem  (which  Jacob  calls   "a 

"  very  good  one")  on  his  being  created  Duke  of  Newcaftle ; 

and  to  whom,   in  1724,   he  dedicated  an  octavo  volume, 

under  the  title  of  "  Epiftles,  Odes,  &c.  written  on  feveral 

"  Subjects ;  with  a  Tranflation  of  Longinus's  Treatifb  on 

*'  the  Sublime."     In  1717   he  wrote  "  The  Genius,  on 

"  occafion  of  the  Duke  of  Maryborough's  Apoplexy  ;"  an 

ode  much  commended  by  Steele,  and  fo  generally  admired 

as  to  be  attributed  to  Addifon;  and  afterwaids  an  Epiftle 

to  Dr.  Garth,  on  the  Duke's  death.     He  addreffed  a  poem 

to  the  Countefs  of  Warwick,  on  her  marriage  with  Mr. 

Addifon  ;  a  Poetical  Epiftle  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos  ;  and 

an  Ode  to  Earl  Cadogan,  which  was  highly  extolled  by 

Dean  Smedley.     Sir  Richard  Steele  was  indebted  to  him. 

for  both  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  "  The  Confcious 

"  Lovers";"  and  Mr.  Philips  for  a  complimentary  poem  on 

his   Tragedy  of  "  Humfrey   Duke   of  Gloucefter."     In 

1 7 1 8  he  wrote  "  The  Triumvirate,  or  a  letter  in  verfe  from 

Palemon  to  Celia,  from  Bath,"  which  was  coniidered  as  a 

fatire  againft  Mr.  Pope.     He  wrote  feveral  other  occaflonal 

pieces  againft  this  gentleman,  who,  in  recompence  of  his 

enmity,   thus  mentioned  him   in  his   "  Dunciad,"    in  a 

Parody  upon  Denhain's  "  Cooper's  Hill:" 

"  Flow,  Welfted,  flow  !   like  thine  infpirer,  beer; 

"  Though  ftale,  not  rips ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear;' 

"So 
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"  So  fweetly  mawkifh,  and  fo  fmoothly  dull ; 

"  Heady,  not  flrong  ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full." 

In  1726  he  publifhcd  a  comedy  called  "  The  DiSTembkd 
"  Wanton,  or,  My  Son  get  Money." 

In  the  Notes  on  the  u  Dunciad,"  II.  207.  it  is  faid, 
"  He  writ  other  things  which  we  cannot  remember. 
"  S  medley,  in  his  Metamorphofis  of  Scriblerus,  mentions 
**  one,  the  Hymn  of  a  Gentleman  to  his  Creator :  And 
"  there  was  another  in  praife  either  of  a  cellar,  or  a  gar- 
"  ret.  L.  W.  characterized  in  the  iii/:J  Ba'Oy,-,  or  the  Art 
<s  of  Sinking,  as  a  Didapper,  and  after  as  an  Eel,  is  laid 
*'  to  be  this  perfon,  by  Dennis,  Daily  Journal  of  May  u, 
"  1728."  He  was  alfo  characterized  under  the  title  of 
another  animal,  a  mole,  by  the  author  of  a  Simile,  which 
was  handed  about  at  the  fame  time,  and  which  is  preferved 
in  the  notes  on  the  Dunciad. 

In  another  note,  III.  169.  it  is  recorded  that  he  received 
at  one  time  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  fecret 
fervice,  among  the  other  excellent  authors  hired  to  write 
anonymouSly  for  the  ministry.  See  Report  ot  the  Secret 
Committee,  &c.  in  1 742.  And  in  a  piece,  faid,  but 
falfely,  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Weliled,  called  "  The 
"  Characters  of  the  Times,  printed  in  8vo.  1728,"  he  is 
made  to  fay  of  himfelf,  that  "  he  had,  in  his  youth,  railed 
*'  fo  great  expections  of  his  future  genius",  that  there  was  a 
*'  kind  of  ilruggle  between  the  two  universities,  which 
*c  Should  have  the  honour  of  his  education  ;  to  compound 
*'  this,  he  civily  became  a  member  of  both,  and,  after 
*'  having  paSTed  fome  time  at  the  one,  he  removed  to  the 
"  other.  From  thence  he  returned  to  town,  where  he 
V  became  the  darling  expectation  of  all  the  polite  writers, 
"  whofe  encouragement  he  acknowledged  in  his  occasional 

O  <-J 

"  poems,  in  a  manner  that  will  make  no  Small  part  of  the 
"  fame  of  his  protectors.  It  alfo  appears  from  his  works, 
**  that  he  was  happy  in  the  patronage  of  the  moil  illuflri- 
"  cus  characters  of  the  prefent  age.  Encouraged  by  Such 
•V  a  combination  in  his  favour,  he  publimed  a  book  of 
"  poems,  fome  in  the  Ovidian,  fome  in  the  Horation 
'*  manner,  in  both  which  the  moSl  exquisite  judges  pro- 
4£  nounced  he  even  rivalled  his  mailers.  His  love-verfes 
"  have  refcued  that  way  of  writing  from  contempt.  In 
41  translations  he  has  given  us  the  very  foul  and  Ipirit  of 
4fr  his  authors.  His  odes,  his  epiilles,  his  verfes,  his  love- 
"  tales,  all  are  the  moll.perfect  things  in  all  poetry."  If 
4  this 
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this  pleafant  reprefentation  of  our  author's  abilities  were 
juft,  it  would  ieem  no  wonder,  if  the  two  univerfities 
fhould  ilrive  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  certain  the  world  hath  not  coincided  with 
this  opinion.  Our  author,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  mean  poet ;  he  had  certainly,  from  nature,  a 
good  genius,  but,  after  he  came  to  town,  he  became  a 
votary  to  pleafure ;  and  the  applaufes  of  his  friends,  which 
taught  him  to  overvalue  his  talents,  perhaps  flackened  his 
diligence,  and,  by  making  him  truil  folely  to  nature, 
flight  the  affiftance  of  art.  Prefixed  to  the  collection 
of  his  poems  is  "  A  Diflertation  concerning  the  Perfec- 
"  tion  of  the  Engliih  Language,  the  State  of  Poetry,  &c." 
Mr.  Welfled  married  a  daughter  of  Mr  Henry  Purcell, 
who  died  in  1724;  and  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  18,  unmarried.  His  fecond  wife, 
who  furvived  him,  was  filler  to  Sir  Hoveden  Walker,  and 
to  Biihop  Walker  the  defender  of  Londonderry.  He  had 
a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  a  houfe  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  died  about  1749. 

WENTWORTH  (Sir  THOMAS),  earl  of  Straf-  Gen.  Hi 
ford,  was  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  feated  at of  E 
Wentworth  in  the  county  of  York,  and  born  in  London 
1594.  Authors  do  not  mention  where  he  received  the 
firft  part  of  his  education  ;  but  he  fpent  fome  years  at 
Cambridge  in  St.  John's  College,  where  he  ufed  great 
diligence  and  application,  and  made  great  progrefs  in. 
learning.  On  quitting  the  univeriity,  he  travelled  abroad 
for  further  accomplifhments.  In  1614,  by  his  father's 
death,  he  became  penciled  of  a  great  family  ellate  of  6000 1, 
per  annum,  and  was  appointed  cuilos  rotulorum  for  the 
county  of  York.  He  reprefented  this  county  in  parliament 
feveral  times ;  but  more  particularly  in  the  new  parliament 
called  on  the  acceflion  of  Charles  I.  in  which  he  fleadily 
oppoled  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court.  His  eloquence 
gave  him  fuch  great  fway  in  the  houfe,  that  he  was  made 
iheriff  of  Yorkihire,  in  order  to  difable  him  from  fitting 
in  it;  and,  in  1627,  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  lords  of 
the  council,  for  refufing  the  royal  loan.  In  the  fucceeding 
parliament,  he  again  reprefented  his  county,  and  exerted 
himfelf  with  great  vigour ;  infilling  upon  the  petition  of 
rights,  and  obtaining  a  refolution  of  the  houfe,  that  the 
redrefs  of  grievances  and  granting  of  fupplies  ihould  go  to- 
gether ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  feffion,  the  miniftry  found 

means, 
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means,  with  the  bribe  of  a  peerage  and  the  prendenfmir/ 
of  the  council  in  the  northern  parts,  to  buy  him  off  from 
the  popular  party.  This  frail  man  was  at  ririt  alhamed 
of  his  apoftac'y,  and  concealed  his  change  of  fcntiments  i 
but  at  length  cleiired  an  interview  with  Mr*  Pym,  to  per- 
%.n.  p-s--fuacic  ii';m  to  continue  his  alfociate,  and  to  juftify  his  con- 
duel.  Pym  replied,  "  you  have  left  us  ;  but  I  will  not 
"  leave  yoif,  whilft  your  head  is  on  your  moulders'*- 
About  this  time  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendlhip  with 
abp.  Laud,  and  became  an  active  iccond  in  all  his  arbitrary 
practices. 

During  his  prelidentfhip,  he  exercifed  power  with  great 
fcverity,  and  in  fornc  cafes  even  with  childifk  iniblence  :: 
particularly  in   that  of  Henry  Bellafis,    fon  to  the  lord 
Faiconberg,  who  was  committed  to  prifon  for  not  having, 
pulled  off  his  hat  to  him  ;    tho'  he  pleaded  that  he  was 
talking  to   lord  Fairfax,    and   that  his   face  was  turned 
Roftwonli.  anolner  \vay.    His  behaviour,  however,  here  recommended 
him  to  his  royal  matter;  and,  in  1631,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  of  Ireland.     By  his  wife  conduct  and  regulations, 
he   emancipated    the   crown   fiom  a  debt  of  more  than 
1 00,000 1.  bought  off  ail  the  incumbrances  on  the  revenue, 
can  fed  an  improvement  of  40,000!.  in  the  yearly  income^ 
and  made  this  kingdom  a  fruitful  fource  of  riches  to  his 
mailer.   He  provided  too  for  the  opulency  of  the  clergy ;-  and 
brought  the  church  in  Ireland  to  a  perfect  conformity  in 
her  doctrine  and  difcipline  to  that  eftablifhed  in  England  i 
but,  during  his  government,  there  were  many   exertions 
of  delpotifm  ;  and  he  was  fondly  attached  to,  and  delirous- 
of  being  treated  with,  all  the  foppith  formalities  of  ftate< 
He  reprimanded  the  earl  of  Kildare,     the  firfl  peer  of  Ire- 
land, for  oppoiing  his  proportions  to  the  parliament,  and 
afterwards  obliged  him,  without  any  legal  proceeding,  to1 
fubmit  his  title  to  an  efiate  to  his  decifion,  and  imprilbned 
him  a  whole  year  on  this  buflnefs.     But  his  fentence  of 
death  againil  lord  Mountmorris  lies  the  heavieil  on  his 
memory,  of  any  part  of  his  adminiftration.     Wentworth 
had   given  Mountmorris's   kinfman   a   blow,  for   having 
accidentally   hurt  his   foot;    which   being  fpoken  before 
Mountmorris  at  the  chancellor's,   he  obferved,   that  the 
gentleman  had  a  brother  who  would  not  have  taken  fucli 
an  affront.     He  was  for  thefe  words  hurried  before  a  court 
martial,  and  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  condemned  to  die*. 
The  king;  gave  him  his  life  ;   but  he  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  juftice  of  his  fentence,  to  be  imprifoned  for  three 
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years,  deprived  of  an  eilate,  and  all  his  employments  both 
civil  and  military.  But,  upon  the  whole,  his  adminiilration. 
was  fo  pleaiing  to  his  royal  majeily,  that  he  railed  him  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  earl  of  Straf- 
ford,  and  knight  of  the  garter. 

The  fame  reafons,  which  procured  him  the  king's 
favour,  railed  againil  him  the  utinoil  refentment  and 
odium  of  the  people.  On  the  opening  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, Pym,  his  implacable  enemy,  after  having  harangued 
the  houfe  a  long  time  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  on 
the  grievances  of  the  nation,  in  conclusion  accuied  the 
earl  of  Strafford  as  the  greateil  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  greateil  promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any 
age  had  ever  produced.  And  when  the  refentment  of  the 
houfe  was  inflamed  to  its  highefl  pitch,  it  was  fuddenly 
moved  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  ihould  be  immediately 
Impeached  of  high  treafon.  Accordingly,  on  the  lame 
day,  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and 
impeached  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land, and  defired  that  he  might  be  fequeitered  from  all 
councils,  and  put  into  fafe  cuitody ;  and  the  lords  im- 
mediately complied  with  the  requeil.  His  impeachment 
was  prepared,  confiiling  of  28  articles,  regarding  his  con- 
duct as  preiident  of  the  cWricil  of  York,  as  governor  of 
Ireland,  and  as  counfellor  and  commander  in  England.  We 
lliall  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  particulars  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  refer  him  to  the  "  State  Trials"  for  his  fatisfac- 
tion.  We  ihall  only  obferve,  that  his  trial  lailed  eighteen 
days  ;  during  which  he  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  addrefs, 
that  the  commons,  doubting  whether  the  lords  would  give 
judgement  againil  him,  palled  a  bill  for  attainting  him  of 
high  treafon.  The  bill  was  flopped  for  fome  time  in  the 
houfe  of  lords ;  and  the  king  tried  every  method  he  could 
think  of  to  appeaie  the  refentment  of  the  commons,  and 
fave  his  faithful  fervant.  But  great  mobs,  armed  with  clubs 
and  fwords,  furrounded  his  palace,  crying  out,  "  Juilice, 
t;  Juftice  !"  and  threatening  the  deflru&ion  of  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  family,  unlefs  his  majeily  confented  to 
Strafford's  death.  The  earl*  undefftandinff  the  diilrefs  the 

A  • 

king  was  in,  generouily  wrote  to  him,  not  to  hazard  the 
fafety  of  his  family  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for  his 
fake,  but  pafs  the  bill  :  adding,  that  his  confent  would 
abundantly  acquit  his  majeily  in  the  eye  of  heaven  ;  and 
he  ihould  relign  his  life  with  all  the  chearfulnefs  imagin- 
able, as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  favours  he  had  received 
VOL.  XI I.  H  h  horn 
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from  his  fovereign.  After  palling  two  days  and  nights  in 
the  utmoft  perplexity,  the  king  with  extreme  reluctance 
figncd  a  commifllori  for  palling  the  bill  :  and  he  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  May  12,  1641,  in  his  49th  year, 
dying  with  great  refolution  and  tranquillity.  After  the  Re- 
ftoration,  the  bill  of  attainder  was  reveried,  as  a  {lain  to  the 
lattice  of  the  nation. 

The  earl  of  Stafford's  Letters  were  published,  in  2  vo'ls. 
fol.  1739,  by  Dr.  William  Knowler. 


WESLEY  (SAMUEL),  was  born  at  Winrerborn 
Whitchurch  in  Dorfetihire,  where  his  father  was  vicar,  as 
p.  xxxvni.  his  grandfather  had  been  of  Charmouth  in  the  fame  county 
before  the  Renoration.  He  was  educated  at  the  free 
fchool  at  Dorcheiler,  and  then  in  a  private  academy 
among  the  DhTenters,  whom  he  foon  left,  and  was  admitted 
a  lervitor,  at  the  age  of  18,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
1684.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Normanby, 
afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  recommended  him 
for  an  Iriih  bifhopric.  He  proceeded  B.  A.  1688,  and 
taking  orders,  was  rector  of  South  Onncfby  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  ;  where  he  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Chrift,  an 
"  heroic  Poem,  1693,"  folio  ;  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  re- 
printed with  large  editions  and  corrections  in-  1697  ;  "  The 
14  Hillory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflamcnt  attempted  in 
"  Verfe,  and  adorned  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  fculp- 
"  tnres,  engraved  by  J.  Stint,  1704,"  3  vols.  X2mo,  ?.d- 
drened  to  Q.  Anne  in  a  poetical  dedication.  He  afterwards 
.  obtained  the  rectory  of  Epwcrth  in  the  fame  county,  and 
died  April  25,  1735.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  author  ; 
having  publilhed,  belide  other  things,  "Maggots,  or  Poems 
"  on  ieveral  fubjects,  1685,"  8vo  ;  "  Elegies  on  CK  Mary 
"and  Abp.  Tillotfon,  1695,"  folio;  "  A  Letter  con- 
"  cerning  the  Education  of  the  DhTenters  in  their  private 
"  Academies,  1703,"  and  "  A  Defence  of  it,"  i2mo. 
*;  A  Treatife  on  the  Sacrament;"  and  "  DhTertationes 
**  in  Librum  Jobi ;"  for  which  laft,  propofals  were  circu- 
lated in  1729,  and  which  was  fimfhed  after  his  death,  and 
publifhed  by  his  fon  Samuel,  1736.  His  poetry,  which  is 
far  from  being  excellent,  incurred  the  cenfure  of  Garth  ; 
but  he  made  ample  amends  for  it  by  the  goodnefs  of  his 
life.  He  left  an  exceedingly  numerous  family  of  children  ; 
four  of  whom  are  not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  Engliih 
literature:  i.  Samuel  (of  whom  hereafter);  2.  ancj  •;• 
John  azid  Charles  Wefley,  the  two  celebrated  Method ift 

Preachcis, 
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Preachers,    the  former  admitted  at  Lincoln  college,   the 
other  at  Brazen-nofe  college.     4.  Mrs.  Mehetabel  Wright, 
authorefs  of  feveral  Poems  printed  in  the  fixth  volume  of 
the  "  Poetical  Calendar."     See  the  Life  of  Mr.  Bowyer,   p. 
91  ;  who  printed  his  Job  in  a  beautiful  type,  illuftrated  with 
cuts,    and  fupported  b'v  a  refpectahle  lift  of  fubfcribers. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  molt  laboured  of  its  author's 
numerous   works.      He  collated  all  the  copies  he   could 
meet  with  of  the  original  and  the  Greek,  and  ether  ver- 
fions  and  editions;  and,  after  his  labours  and  his  library 
had  been  burnt  with  his  houfe   (which  it  feerns  had'fuf- 
fered  the  like  fate  once  before  about  the- year  1707),  he  re- 
fumed  the  talk  in  the  decline  of  lift,  opprefl  with  gout 
and  palfey  through  long  habit  of  fhidy.     Among  other  prolegom. 
alii  fiances  >  he  particularly  acknowledges  that  of  his  three  p.  i.  5-  6. 
fons,  and  his  friend  Maurice  Johnfos. 

W  E  S  L  E  Y  (SAMUEL  the  younger),  fon  of  the  pre-  HJft.  of 

J  -" 

ceding,  fcholar  and  near  20  years  uiher  of  Weihruniler- 
fchooi,  whence  he  was  elected  as  a  king's  fcholar  to  Chrift  p 
Church,  Oxford.     He  was  author  of  two  excellent  poems, 
4'  The  Battle  of  the  Sexes,"  and  "  The  Priibris  opened;" 
and  of  another  called    "  The  Parifh  Prieft,  a  Poem,  upon 
*'  a  Clergyman  lately  deceafed,"  a  very  dutiful  and  linking 
Eulogy  on  his  wife's  father ;    which  are  all  printed  among 
his  poems,  and  feveral  humourous  tales,  in  410,    1736,  and 
after  his  death  in  iamo,   1743.     Ke  gave  to  the  Scalding 
Society  an  annulet  that  had  touched  the  heads  of  the  three 
Kings  of  Cologne,    whofe  names    were   in    black    letters 
within.     He  died  Nov.  6,    1739,   aged  49,  being  at  that 
time  head  mailer  of  Tiverton  School;  but  never  prefented 
to  any  ecclefiallical  benefice.    He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard at  Tiverton.     His  epitaph  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  prefixed  to  his  poems,    1743. 

In  the  valuable  publication  which  furnifhes  this  and 
the  preceding  article,  is  a  moft  curious  and  interefling  let- 
ter on  the  hrftory  of  the  fflefley  family.  As  it  more  imme- 
diately, however,  relates  to  the  prefent  famous  leader  of 
the  Methodifts,  it  does  not  fo  immediately  connect  itfelf 
with  our  plan. 

WEST   (GILBERT),  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft  Life  by  Dr. 
and  of  a  lifter  of  Si.    Richard  Temple   afterwards  lord  Johnf*n< 
Cobham,    was  educated  at   Eton    and    at  Oxford,  with 
a  view  to  the  church;    but    obtaining  from  his  uncle  a 

H  h  2.  commiiuon 
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•nmii&on  cither  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  or  dragoon 

o  o 

,  enisled  into  the  nrnr.,  \\hcre  he  continued  till  his 
into  the  «;•  i  'Towitlheixi,  fecreiary 

of  ftate,  with  Whom  he  feuded  the  kini^  to  Hanover. 
He  was  ncsnirutec)  ckrlt-extnoMinar  the  privy  coun- 
cil in.  y  J  J'oort  Whicfe  he  married,  ami  fet- 

•     .a  i?i  Kenr,  \\here  he  </       I  <1  himfclf  to 
to  pie  For   his  **  Ob'".  -;is  oil  the 

w  ReUirre&ion.,"  which  appeared  in  :-.  -.  he  received 
frcui  (Vv/ord,  bv  d;  :  liegn-c  of"  LL.  D.  AJarc]i 

TJO,  174^,  in  :"--  '  ".-.':  appeared  his  •tr&rtilat5o!i-6f*4  Pin- 
*•  dar'sCW  Hc*(ris  verroftenvifitedby  Lvttciton  and 

^ 

Pin,  who,  vrhc3i  di(?y-  \ver-c  weary  o*  m  asid  ckb?.re?, 

uftd  at  \Vjj;k.haai  to  find  books  and.  vjuk-t.  ?.  decent  table, 
and  iiteniry  annverlition.  There  is  at  V\  ichkam  a  walk 
made  by  Pitt  :  and.  what  is  or"  for  more  importance,  at 
\Vic;-  F_,vtteLTon  received  that  conviction  which  pro- 

^aced  bis  *'  DiiTertation  on  St.  Paul."  Mr.  Weft's  m- 
come  was  :vjt  iarec  :  2nd  his  friends  endeavoured,  but 
vsitbout  fuccet's,  to  obtain  an  aiigf^entation.  It  is  re- 
ported,  thai  the  educztion  of  the  yoniig  prince  was  of» 
t€2T<i  to  hlm?  but  tb^t  be  required  z  more  extenfivTe  power 
of  iiiperin.teiid.cnce  th^a  it  was  thought  proper  to  allo\v 
1  m.  In  time,  however,  bis  revenue  was  improved  ;  he 
lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  cierklbips  of  the  Privy 
•CotnciJ  hi  1752,  and  Mr-  Pitt  at  lail  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  him  treat  urer  of  Chelfea  Hofpita4.  He  was  now 
fcfficientiy  rich  ;  but  wealth  came  too  ?at\:  to  be  long  en.- 
^oved,  nor  could  it  icctire  aiisii  from  tlie  calamities  or* 
life  ;  he  loft  his  only  fon  in  1755,  and  on  the  26th  of 
Ma.vchs  i~-  5^v  a  itroke  of  the  pailV  (to  uie  th.e  words  of  the 
\  ncom  parable  writer  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  tl.e 
greater  part  of  this  memoir}  "  brought  to  the  grave  one  ot 
**  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might  be  without1  i'3 
"  terrors."  Mr.  Upton's  **  Letter  concerning  a  new  cdi- 
of  Howver,  "  tiozi  of  Spsn^r's  }  Queen,  1  75  1,''  4to,  was  in- 

"'•  fcribrxitoMr.  Weft. 


Ibid.  p  r          WEST  /JAMF.S),    of    Alfcott,    vi    the    county  of 

•^nvid  A.   of  Baliol-  college,  Oxford  (fbn  of 

Richard  :aid  to  !>e  delcended,  according  to  family 

t.          >ji,  from  Leonard,  a  younger  fon  of  Thomas  Welt 

lord    ]Jt;;i\Vcs}\    w'v*    died    in    1525),   was   reprefentative 

m  Y.-iri.v.MJ^-Mt  for  St.  Alban's  in  1741;   and,   being  ap- 

poiated  one  of  the  joint  fecietaries  of  the  '1'reafury,  held 

2  that 
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rhat  ofEce  tail  1762.  In  1765  or  5766,  his-  ok!  patron  zhe 
duke  of  Newcastle  obtained  for  him  a  pcuiiou  of  2000  L  a 

:ir.  He  was  an  earSy  Biemher,  and  one  of  the  vicc-j'  ,.'-.- 
defrts,  of  the  Antiquary  Society;  and  was  firft  trcafurtr, 
ziidafftrvrarek  president,  of  the  Roys!  Society,  He  mar- 

.  tbe  daughter  and  heirefe  .of  Sir  Thomas  Stcplieuy, 
lii&ber-HEjerchant  in  Sbutfawark*  witli  wlwro  he  liad  a  large 
fortune  in  Isoufes  in  Rat&erhithe  :  and  by  wnoro  lie  had 
a  ion,  Junes  WtH,  dcj.  ISGVT  of  Aifcott,  r>ne-  of  the  audi- 
tors of  the  land-tax,  and  fometime  number  ©f  parliament 
for  Boroaghbridge  in  YorkfhiRe  (who  io  3  774  mniTkd 
the  daughter  of  Ciinilophcr  Vvit-jm,  of  \V.roxhall,  in 


}  ; 


?  two  dtaoghters;  Sarsl>,  married* 


J"a?y  1763,  to  /\ry.d.re\T  late  lord  Archer,.  ?.n<I 


JMSS.  \va=r.  fold  to  the  earl  of  Shel^nie  *   and  hzs  printed 

book.5^  Inclt?d!iRj*  marsv  ^th  larcp  MS.  notes  bv  that  able 

Z^  v  t--^  J 

aixtiquary  B  jfoop  Wbite  Ker?ne?>  ^v^-ve  fold  by  ae^ion  by 
Mr.  L^ndfpid,  froini  2  cafakjgiftE  cii  .:l?y  Mr,  S.  Pate-r- 
foci,  in  2773  :  ^ie  ^e  ^g3*1  March  19,  snd  latkO 


His    rifitf  and  drawings  were  foid  ia  1  3  dzs.  ;   coins  s 


in  7  ;  plate  and  mifcellaoeotts  ctirio£iie5s  ia  7  ; 
pictures,  framed  prints,  and  drawings,  in  4  davs,  tiic 
ikmc  ear, 


WETST.EIN   f  JOFIK  JAMES},  a  very  learned 
of  Germany,  was  descended  from  an  ancierif  and.  dilliu- 
goifhed    iamily.   and  bons  xt  Ba5?  ia   i%3-     He  was 
trained  with  preat  care,  ar^d  had  early  zaade  iuch  a  r?ro- 


at  JSafii  i  and  learned  Hebrew  ^nd  the  Orientals  iram 
Prjxtorf.  At  fixteen,  he  took  the  degree  of  tioftor  iii  phi- 
lofophy,  and  four  rears  alter  was  admit  ted.  into  the  mi- 
niftry  :  on  'whiclj  occaiioa  be  publicly  defended  a  tixdis, 
44  De  variis  Novi  Teilamenti  Jeftionibus.*1  He  ihewed, 
that  the  vaft  variety  of  readir\g>  in  the  New  T'Jitamc?ftt 
.are  no  argument  agamft  the  genaiiienefs  and  authenticity 
of  the  text  He  haJ  ra.idc  :hefe  raivous  readings  the 
objedl  of  his  attention  ;  arid,  v.'hile  he  was  ftudying  the 
ancient  Greek  authors,  as  well  iacred  as  pronhane,  kept 
this  point  contlantly  in  view.  He  v:i&  exceedingly  plea-fed 
with  examining  all  the  manufc  ipts  he  COM  Id  come  at; 
and  his  curioiity  in  this  particular  was  the  chief  motive  of 

li  h  3 
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his  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  In  T/I^.  he  went 
to  Geneva  ;  and,  after  fomc  flay  there,  to  Paris  ;  from 
thence  to  England  :  in  which  la  ft  place  he  had  many  con- 
ferences wi'.h  JJr  JJentlcy,  relating  to  the  prime  6bje£t  of  his 
journey.  Palling  through  Holland,  he  arrived  at  Baiil  in 
July  1717,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  r-ufinefs  of  the 
ininiilry  for  fevcral  years.  Still  he  went  on  with  his 
critical  diftjuiiitions  and  animadverfiohs  upon  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  New  Tcftament ;  and  kept  a  con- 
ilant  CQrrefpondence  with  Dr.  Eentlcy,  who  was  at  the 
lame  time  bufy  in"  preparing  an  edition  of  it,  vet  did  not 

/      . .    r      j  __  '   / 

propoie  to  make  uie  of  any  manufcripts  lefs  than  a  thou- 
i'aiul  years  old,  which  are  not  eafv  to  be  met  with. 

In  1730,  he  published,  in  4to,  "  Prolegomena  ad  Novi 
"  Teftamenti  Gweci  editicncm  accuratiffimam  e  vetuflif* 

**  fimis    Codd.   Mfs.  denuo  proeurandam."     Before  the 

publication  of  thefe  "  Prolegomena,"  fome  divines,  cither 
from  motives  of  envy,  or  through  fear  of  having  the  pre- 
ient  text  uniettled,  had  procured  a  decree  from  the  Icnate 
of  Baiil,  that   Mr.    Vv'elfleiivs   ^   undertaking  was   both 
*'  trirling   and   unneceiiarv,    and   alfo  dangerous  :"   they 
added  too,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  foundation, 
that  -'  his    New    Tcftament    iavourcd   of  Socinianifm." 
They  now  proceeded  farther,  and,  by  various  arts  and  in-r 
trigues,  got  him  prohibited  from  officiating  as  a  minifter. 
Upon   this,  he  went  into  Holland,  being  invited  by  the 
bookfsllers  Wetftcins,  who  were   his  relations  ;  and  had 
not  been  Iqr.g  at   Amfterdam,  before  the    Remonil:ra,nts 
named  him  to  fucceed  Le  Clcrc,  now  fuperannuated    and 
incapable,   in  the  profefTorlhip  of  philofophy  and  hiilory. 
But,  though  they  were  perfectly  iatisficd  of  his  innocence, 
vet  they  thought  it  neccllary  that  he  fliould  clear  himfelf 
in  form,    before  they  admitted  him  ;  and  for  this  purpolo 
he  went  to  Baiil,  made  a  public    apology,   got  the   decree 
againfl  him  revcrfed,   and  returned  to  Amilcrdam  in  May 
1733.     Here  he  went  ardently  on  with  his  edition  of  the 
New  Teilament,  fparing  nothing  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ; 
ITeither  labour,   nor   expence,   nor  even  journeys,  for  he 
came  over  a  fecoudtime  to  England  in  1 746.   AUail  hepuh- 
lithed  it;  the  firfl  volume  in  1751,  the  fecondin  1752, folio. 
The  text  he  left  entirely  as  he  found  it :  the  various  read- 
ings,   of  which  he  had  collected  more   than  any  one  be- 
fore him,  or  all  of  them  together,    he   placed  under  the 
text.     Under  thefe  various  readings  he  fubjoined  a  critical 
commentary,   containing  obfervations  which  he  had  col- 
ie&ed   frcrn  an  intin;te  nu^ibtir  of  Hcbrev**,   Greek,    and 

Latin 
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Latin  writers.  At  the  end  of  his  New  Teftament,  he 
publifhed  two  epiftles  of  Clemens  Romanus,  with  a 
Latin  verfion  and  preface,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
eftablifh  their  genuinenefs.  Thefe  epiftles  were  never 
publilhed  before,  nor  even  known  to  the  learned;  but 
were  difcovered  by  him  in  a  Syriac  manufcript  of  ths 
New  Teftament. 

This  work  eftabliflied  his  reputation  all  over  Europe; 
and  he  received  marks  of  honour  and  diftinftion  from- 
feveral  illuftrious  bodies  of  men.  He  was  elected  into  the 
roval  academy  r,f  Pruilia,  in  June  1752;  into  the  Eng- 
tifh  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  in 
Feb.  1752-3;  and  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in 
April  following.  He  died  at  Amfterdam,  of  a  mortifica- 
tion, March  24,  1754.  Befides  his  edition  of  the  New 
Teftament,  he  published  ibme  things  of  a  fmal!  kind  ; 
amongft  the  reft,  a  funeral  oration  upon  Mr..  Lc  Clerc. 
He  is  reprefented  not  only  as  having  been  an  univerfal 
fcholar,  and  of  confummate  Ikiil  in  all  languages,  but  as 
a  man  abounding  in  good  and  amiable  qualities.  He  was 
never  married. 

WHARTON  (HENRY  },ai)Englim  divine  of  moft  ^  o-f  Mr. 
uncommon  abilities,  was  born  Nov.  o,  1664,  at  Worftead  £?!* 

/*  /*  *-   p  •  /-!•*••  W  II 3  J.I  O  *  •  y 

in  Norfolk  ;  or  winch  panih  his  father  was  vicar.     He  prefixed  to 
was  educated  under  his  father  ;  and  made  fuch  a  progrefs  h:sSer.-noi«. 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  at  his  entrance  into 
the  uuiveriity   he  was   thought   an  extraordinary  young 
man.     Feb.  1679-80,  he  was  admitted  into  Gaius-college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow ;  where 
he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  the  greateft  vigour,  and  was 
inftrufted  in   the  mathematics   by   Mr.  (afterwards   Sir) 
Ifaac  Newton  amongft  a  felect  company,  to  whom  that 
great  man  read  lectures  in  his  own  private  chamber.     He 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1683-4,  and  refided  in  the 
college  till  1686  ;  when,  observing  no  probability  of  a  va- 
cancy  among  the  fellowships,  he  left  it,   and  went  to  Dr. 
Cave,  whom  he  arhibd  in  compiling  his  "  Hiftoria  Lj- 
*'  teraria."     He  was   recommended  by  Dr.  Baker,  then 
fenior  fellow  of  Caius-coilege,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to 
archbifhop  Tillodon  ;  and  Dr.  Cave  acknowledges,  that 
the  appendix  of  the  three   lall  centuries  is  aimoft  wholly 
owing  to   Mr.   Whartoii.     In    1687,    he   was    ordained 
deacon;  and  the  fame  year  proceeded  mafterofarts  by  the 
help  of  a  proxy,  which  favour  was  indulged  him,   on  ac- 

H  h  4  count 
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count  of  his  then  lying  ill  of  the  fmall  pox  at  lilington. 
In  1688,  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as  a  publisher  of  fome 
pieces  in  defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  one  of 
which  \vas  written  by  himfelf,  and  is  intituled,  "  A  Trea- 
"  tile  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  wherein  its  rife  and 
"  progrcfs  are  hiilorically  confidered."  4to.  The  fame 
)e ir,  though  as  yet  no  more  than  a  deacon,  he  was  ho- 
noured by  abp  Sancroft  with  a  licence  to  preach  through 
the  whole  province  of  Canterbury  ;  a  favour,  granted  to 
none  but  him  during  Sancroft's  continuance  in  that  fee. 
Sept.  following,  the  abp.  admitted  him  into  the  number 
of  his  chaplains,  and  at  the  fame  (as  his  cuilom  was)  gave 
him  a  living;  but,  inftitution  to  it  being  deferred  till  he 
fhoulcl  be  of  full  age,  the  vicarage  of  Minfter  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet  fell  void  in  the  mean  time,  and  afterwards  the 
rectory  of  Chartham,  to  both  which  he  was  collated  in 
1689,  being  ordained  piieft  on  his  own  birth -day,  1688. 

He  new  began  to  mew  himfelf  to  the  world  by  publi- 
cations of  a  larger  kind  ;  and,  in  1690,  put  out,  in  4to, 
*'  Jacobi  Uflerii  Armachani  Hiftoria  Dogmatics  inter 
"  Orthodoxos  &:  Pontificios  de  Scripturis  &  Sacris  Ver- 
44  nacuhs  :"  which  work  he  had  tranfcribed  and  digefted 
from  the  original,  at  the  dcfire  of  abp.  Sancroft,  and  added 
to  it  a  considerable  fupplement  of  his  own.  In  1692,  he 
pubiiihed,  in  8vo,  *'  A  Defence  of  Pluralities  :"  and  the 
fame  year  was  printed,  in  two  volumes  folio,  his  "  Anglia 
*'  Sacra,  live  Collect  io  Hiftoriarum,  partim  antiquitus 
"  partim  rccenter  fcriptarum.  de  Archiepifcopis  6i  Epif- 
"  copis  Angliae,  a  prima  Fidei  Chriftianae  fufceptione  ad 
"  annum  MDXL."  He  has  been  generally  commended 
for  having  done  great  fervice  to  the  eccleliaftical  hiftory  of 
this  kingdom  by  this  work  :  yet  bilhop  Burnet,  in  his 
"  Reflections"  on  Atterburv's  book  of  "  The  Rights. 

j  O 

"  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  Englilh  Convocation/' 
Page  24.  tells  us,  that  "  he  had  in  his  hands  a  whole  treatife,  which 
r.-cc,  m  <c  contained  only  the  faults  of  ten  leaves  of  one  of  the 
"  volumes  of  the  *  Anglia  Sacra/  They  are  indeed," 
adds  he,  "  fo  many  and  fo  grofs,  that  often  the  faults  are 
'*  as  many  as  the  line?:  fometimes  they  are  two  for  one." 
In  1693,  he  pubiiihed,  in  4to,  "  Bedae  Venerabilis  Opera 
"  qucedam  Theologica,  nunc  primum  edita ;  nee  non 
"  Hiftorica  antea  iemel  edita  :"  and  the  fame  year,  under 
the  name  of  Anthony  Harrner,  "  A  Specimen  of  fome 
"  errors  and  defects  in  the  '  Kiftory  of  the  Reformation 
**  of  the  Church  of  England,  written  by  Gilbert  Burnet, 

«D.D." 
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"  D.  D."  Svo.     In  the  anfwer  to  this,  addrefTed  by  way 
of  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Dr.  Bur- 
net  obferves,  that  "  he  had  not  feen  any  one  thing  relat-  P<1se  12. 
"  ing  to  his  hiftory,  which  had  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  l693>  m 
"  this  fpecimen.     It  is  plain,"  fays   he,  "  that  here  is  a4 
"  writer,  who  has  considered  thofe  times  and  that  matter 
"  with  much  application  ;  and  that  he  is  a  mailer  of  this 
"  fnbject.     He  has  the  art  of  writing  ikilfullv  •   and  how 

J  ^ 

"  much  foever  he  may  be  wanting  in  a  Chriftian  temper, 
"  and  in  the  decency   that   one  who  owns  himfelf  of  our 
"  communion   owed   to   the   Ilation  I  hold  in  it ;  yet  in 
other   refpecls  he  feems  to  be  a  very  valuable   man,   io 
valuable,    that  I  cannot   without  a  very  fcnlible   regret 
fee  fuch  parts  and  fuch  induilry  like  to  be  foured  and 
fpoiled  with  fo  ill  a  temper."     And  afterwards,    in  his 
"  Reflections"  upon  Atterbury's  book  juft  mentioned,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  fpecimen  in  thefe  words  :   "  Some  years  ago, 
"  a  rude  attack  was  made  uponme  under  the  difguifed  name 
"  of  Anthony  Harmer.     His   true  name  is  well  enough 
known,   as  alfo  who  was  his  patron  : — but  1  aniwered 
that  fpecimen  with  the  firmnefs  that  became  me,  and  I 
charged  the  writer  home  to  publiih  the  reft  of  h\>  l  Re- 
flections.'    He  had  intimated,  that  he  gave  then  but  the 
fample,   and  that  he  had  great  ftore  yet  in  referve. 
told  him   upon  that,   I  would  expect   to  fee  him  make 
that  good,  and  bring  out  all  he  had  to  fay  ;   otherwife 
they  niuft  pal's  for  llander  and  detraction.     He  did  not 
think  fit  to  write  any  more  upon  that,  though  he  was  as 
much   folicited  to  it  by  feme,  as  he  was  provoked  to  it. 
bv  rayfelf."     In    1695,  he   published  in  folio,   "The 
Hiftory   of  the    Troubles    and   Trials    of  Archbiihop 
Laud  ;"  and  the  fame  vear,  in  Svo,  "  Hiiloria  de  Epif- 
"  copis  5;  Decanis  Londiiienfibus,  nee  non  de  Epiicopk 
"  5c  Decanis  AfTavennbus,  a  prima  fedis  utriufque  funda- 
"  tione  ad  annum  MDXL."     Befides  thefe  works,  lie  left 
feveral  pieces  behind  him,  about  which  lie  had  taken  grear 
pains:    and  two  volumes  of  his   "Sermons"  have  been 
printed  in  Svo  fince  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  endowments,  a  quick  ap.- 
prehenlion,  foiid  judgement,  and  faithful  memory.  As 
to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middle  ilature,  of  a  brown 
complexion,  and  of  a  grave  and  comely  countenance.  His 
conftitution  was  vigorous  and  healthful ;  but  his  immo- 
derate application  and  labours,  together  with  the  too  vio- 
lent operation  of  a  medicine  which  weakened  his  ilomach, 
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fft  far  broke  it,  that  all  the  fkill  and  art  of  the  moft  expe- 
rienced phyficians  could  do  nothing  for  him.  The  fum* 
mer  before  he  died,  he  went  to  Bath,  and  found  fome  be- 
nefit by  the  waters  there  ;  but  falling  immoderately  to  his 
ihidics,  on  his  return  to  Canterbury,  he  was  prefently  re- 
duced to  extreme  vveaknefs,  under  which  he  languimed 
for  fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  March  5,-  1694-5,  in  his 
3 1  ft  year.  He  was  greatly  lamented,  efpecially  by  the 
clergy  ;  to  whom  his  labours  and  publications  had  been 
very  acceptable.  As  a  teftimony  of  their  efteem  for  him, 
they  attended  in  great  numbers  at  his  funeral,  with  many 
of  the  bifhops  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  abp.  Tenifon,  and 
Lloyd  bilhop  of  Lichfield,  who  both  vifited  him  in  his 
lail  fickncls.  He  was  interred  on  the  fouth-fide  of  Weft - 
minfter-abbey,  towards  the  weft  end  ;  where  on  the  wall 
is  fixed  up  2.  fmall  tablet  to  his  memory. 

WHARTON  (PHILIP  duke  of),  an  Engliih  no- 
bler/ian,  of  a  moft  eccentric  genius  and  humour,  was  born 
about  1699.  He  was  educated  at  home  :  and,  as  what 
was  calculated  to  diftingttim  him  moft,  his  father's  prime 
objeft  was  to  form  him  a  complete  orator.  The  firft  pre- 
lude to  his  innumerable  misfortunes  may  juftly  be  reck- 
oned his  falling  in  love  with,  and  privately  marrying,  a 
young  ladv.  the  daughter  of  major  general  Holmes  ;  a 
match  by  no  msans  fuited  to  his  birth,  fortune,  and  cha- 
racter, and  far  ieis  to  the  ambitious  views  his  father  had 
entertained  about  him.  However,  the  amiable  lady  de- 
ferved  infinitely  more  happinefs  than  me  met  with  by  an 
alliance  with  his  family ;  and  the  young  lord  was  not  fo 
unhappy  through  any  mifcondnct  of  hers,  as  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  this  precipitate  marriage  is  thought 
to  have  occaiioned  about  a  year  after.  The  duke  being  fo 
early  free  from  paternal  reftraints,  plunged  himfelf  into 
thole  numberlefs  excefies,  which  became  at  laft  fatal  to 
him  ;  and  he  proved,  a*  Pope  express  it, 

*'  A  ivrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approv'd, 
"  A  rebel  to  the  verv  kine;  he  lov'd." 

j  O 

In  1716,  he  indulged  his  defire  of  travelling,  and  finifh- 
ing  his  education  abroad  ;  and,  as   he  was  defigned  to  be 


Germany 

Hanover  in  particular.     Being  arrived  at  Geneva,   he 
2  conceive^ 
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Conceived  fo  great  a  difguft  to  the  auftere  and  dogmatical 
precepts  of  his  governor,  that  he  foon  decamped,  and  fet 
out  for  Lyons,  where  he  arrived  in  Oft.  1716.  His  lord- 
ihip  fomewhere  or  other  had  picked  up  a  bear's  cub,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  and  carried  it  about  with  him. 
But,  when  he  was  determined  to  abandon  his  tutor,  he 
left  the  cub  behind  him,  with  the  following  addrefs  to 
him  :  "  Being  no  longer  able  to  bear  with  your  ill  ufage,  I 
"  think  proper  to  be  gone  from  you ;  however,  that  you 
"  may  not  want  company,  I  have  left  you  the  bear,  as  the 
"  moil  fuitable  companion  in  the  world  that  could  be 
c'  picked  out  for  you." 

When  the  marquis  was  at  Lyons,  he  took  a  very  ftrang* 
ilep,    little  expected  from  him.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  then  refiding  at  Avignon,  to  whom 
he  prefented  a  very  fine  flone-horfe.     Upon  receiving  this 
prefent,  the  chevalier  lent  a  man  of  quality  to  the  marquis, 
who   carried  him  privately  to   his   court ;  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatefl  marks  of  efleem,   and   had  the 
title  of  duke  of  Northumberland  conferred   upon   him. 
He  remained   there,  however,  but  one  day  ;  and  then  re^ 
turned  poft  to  Lyons,   whence  he  fet  out  for  Paris.     He 
iikewife  made  a  vifit  to  the  quccn-dowager  of  England, 
confort  to  James  II.  then  residing  at   St.  Germains,   to 
whom  he  paid  his  court,  purfuing  the  fame  rafh  meafures 
as  at  Avignon.     During  his  Hay  at  Paris,   his  winning 
addrefs  and  aflonifhing  parts  gained  him  the  eileem  and 
admiration  of  all  the  Britim  fubjedh  of  both  parties  who 
happened  to  be  there.     The  earl  of  Stair,  then  the  Eng- 
lim  arnbaffador  there,    notwithstanding  all  the  reports  to 
the  marquis's  difadvantage,  thought  proper  to  fhew  fome 
refpeft   to   the  reprefentative    of  fo  great  a  family.     His 
excellency  never  failed  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  to 
give  fome  admonitions,  which  were  not  always  agreeable 
to  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,   and   fometimes  provoked 
him  to  great  indifcretions.     Once  in  particular  the  em- 
bafTador,   extolling  the   merit  and  noble  behaviour  of  the 
marquis's  father,  added,  that  he  hoped  he  would  follow  fo 
illufcrious  an  example  of  fidelity  to  his  prince,   and  love 
to  his  country  :  upon  which  the  marquis  immediately  an- 
fwered,  that  **  he  thanked  his  excellency  for  his  good  ad- 
**  vice  ;  and,  as  his  excellency  had  alfo  a  worthy  and  de- 
"  ferving  father,    he  hoped   he    would    Iikewife   copy  fo 
"  bright  an  original,    and  tread  in  his  fleps."     This  was 
a.  fcvere  farcafm  ;  as  the  ambaflador's  father  had  betrayed 

his 
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J?TS  mafrrr  ?n  a  manner  that  was.  ihamcfut.          'ore 

r*ce»  an  Err:  . -tncxpol'       tkkg^wkl 

Jfor  fweryjis-  to  M.,     •    Kirn  the prmxripu^  of  his  father 
and  whok.  ..  his  Icndfhvp  answered,  that  fct  he  had 

.ed    !~.  to   Gordonv    t[^    Fret-,  r... '    I 

Her,  toy  x  crr/nfklejablt  i'bm •;  and,,  t          .  c<r/uM  re- 
.**  pay  liim,  lie  murt  be.  a   J",;.c»bite  :  b^r,  ghat  ^rxs 

&i  co«e*  he  w&iiM  again  retu-rrs  to  the  Wh>'gs." 

Dcc>    -716-,  tbs-  wwrqiavs •  ?.-yri^ed  in  Eragkrw:?,  wbcrc 
did  no<  ixinain  I        -  JiEi  be  fet  ^^2  ic-y  ]je-bnd  ;.  w>  w^k 
••gdoni,  c-n  ;icci>i>r>t  of  his  extraordinary  qrwctities. 
the  honour  cJowe  Uvra  of  be i :'•":•  admattecl,  tl 

^>  ^  iT7 

to-  take  &?s  .:.  '-  ••    •  .'  FiD-iaie  -s?/  :  •.    i        Hi.1:  . 

a  very  <Si*         -t    iut^'r^  fmn  tiol    rfi  ell  :^-Ji»ad 
ib   lately  embrace cL     He    ^SktgukhetJ  iMiBfc.'        i 
fatcatEon,-  ss:  x  vxakrbt  partSxars  for  t&«  rasn//.--.--      £n.d  aj:t'  I 
in  ail  other  refpedftsr  %s  well.  m.  his  pn'-Taxc  as:  pafilix:  ca- 
•ptaxrity,  Tcith  the  -wairnscii:  ^cal  for  Gorernnserit,.     [a  ccrs- 
it-q;ciCRCc  of  this  zeal,  fiiewii  at  a  time  whcrt  viay  tu<«S 
mwcFr  in  need  of  men  o£  absiiti.es',  and  fa  Itftie  espeS-. 
from  hiiUy  the  krng-  created  him  2  ^oke  :  and7  as  iocss  as; 
hecanTe-  of  r.ge,  he  was  introduced  into  tlse  hcucrtV  cf  ka^; 
IIT  tnglandy  with  the  like  blaze  of  rtiipcttatioaL     Never- 
tiiefefsy  a  little  befc-re  tlie  death  of  fo?d  Stanhopsv  ?LIS  gnsa: 
again,  changed  fide^v  oppofed  the  c&art,  xnd  endeavour., 
to  defeat  the  fchemc:-  of  the  ff&i^fisy.     He  wss  o-nt  of 
:  .c  .ciiOifc  fortvard  and  vig^oraos    in  die   defence    of  t'. 
feifttep  of  Rccliefter,,  and  in;  opp^iing  the  bill  for  hiftifitr- 
ing  pains  and  penalties  on  that  prelate :  and,  as  if  this 
oppdftttorj  was  not  fameierit,  he  pobliihed,  twice  a  week., 
2  paper  called^  tfc  The  True  Briton ;"  ieveral  tlioufsiid-i 
ef  which  were  drfperfcd  xvcekly. 

•'can  tvhiler,  his  bouiidlefs  proftsfTcm  had  by  this  fo 
burthened  his  eftate,  that  a  decree  of  chancery  took  hold 
of  it,  and  veiled  it  in  the  hands  of  traflees,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  ;  but  not  vrithout  making  a  pro.vifion 
of  i2col.  per  annum  for  his  fubfiftence.  This  not  being 
ftrfficient  to-  fbpport  his  title  with  fuitable  dignity  at  h^nie, 
he  refolved  to  go  abroad,  till  his  eftate  fhould  be  clear. 
But  in  this  he  only  meant,  as  it  fhould  feem..  to  deceive 
by  an  appearance ;  for  he  went  to  Vienna,  to  execute  a 
private  commifllon,  not  in  favour  of  the  English  mini- 
firy  ;  nor  did  he  ever  fhine  to  greater  advantage  as  to  his 
perfona!  character,  than  at  the  Imperial  court.  From 
Vienna  he  made  a  tour  to  Spain,  where  his  arrival  alarm - 

ed 
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the  Engliiii  miniibr  ib  zrnscfa,  £im  two  cxprc&es  were 
feat  from  Madrid  to  London,,  upon.  an.  appcelaeafioa 
ttkat  his  -race  was  received,  tke^c  in  the  chara&er  of  an 
r  ;  wpcn.  which,  the  duke  received  a  furaniQfts 
-the  p-ri-  y-feal  to  retiErn  home.  His  fceihavloar  on 
this  occafioii  was  a  'iuiEcieiit  iadkadcm,  that  lie  never  de- 
.  .;v^d  to  return  -to  England,  wh-jl-H:  af&irs  -remained  in 
$&•£  feriic  Rate*  This  &e  iiad  often  -declared,  from  his 
5*amg  abroad  the  feccmd  tiaae  ;  wklch,  ao-  doubt^  was  the 
occaiion  of  bis  treating  that  ibkinii  order  wkh  fo  sssucfe 
ai*digniry,  and  «ndea%7oormg  to  inflame  the-  Spaiii^  oo«Tt, 
siot  only  agaJrift  the  pcrfon  who  rle-liver-ec  the  ^a®tfl*Hi«, 
fest  ai*To  agairrA  the  conrt  of  Great  Britain,  klelf,  for  es:- 
erciiing  an  aft  of  power,  as  he  was  ^pdeafed  to  call  h. 
wkhia  the  jfeiififiAioa  of  his  Catholic  niajelty.  After  tliis 
he  £&cd  cpealy  s.a  4b.e  fe-rvice  of  the  Prclcndcr,  and  £p~ 

at  lak  court,  wkere  lie  was  received  with  die  -great- 

~* 

i&K&s  *$£  favour. 

Wkik  tlMit,  employed  abrsszi,  hie  dvcheff,  T.vko  had 
Regkot^d  bykioj,  died  m  Eegkod,   ATI:"!  sj.  >. -^o, 
left  no  alTue  behind  her.     Soon   after  this,   he  :e3? 
Icsve  with.  Mzdzm  Obeivie,  then  onr  of  t!*e 
oFboaoaff  to  the  queen  of  Spain.     She  wa-  c:a  uglitcr 
of  an  icifh  colonel  in  that  fervice,  \vho  beingi<kad,  r 
^lotber  lived  ypon  a  peniion  die  king  aiJowed  her  -  . 
tkat  this  l-a<iy53  fortune  coniiiled  chiefly  in  her  peiTo:- 
accorap^ilimcnts.     Many  argisments  were  ufed,  by  tiK 
ifnends  oa  both  il/des,  to  Giifnzde  them  from  the  marrk;? 
The  queen  of  Sprain,  when  the  d<ake  allr.ed  her  content, 
repteicnted  to  him/  in  the  moft  lively  terms,  that  the  coi- 
fetnaettcc  of  the  match  would,  be  mi-ferv  to  them  both, 

f 

srad  abfoiuleiy  refufed  her  confent.  Having  now  no 
hope?  of 'obtaining  her,  he  fell  into  2.  deep  naeiancholy,. 
which  brought  on  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he  languiih- 
ed  till  he  had  almoft  ready  to  drop  into  the  ground..  This 
Circ«n3 fiance  reached  -her  majefly's  ear :  flic  was  moved 
with" -his  diftrcfs,  and  fent  him  word  to  endeavour  the 
recovery  of  his  health  ;  r.nd  as  ibou  as  he  was  able  to  ap- 
pear abroad.  Hie  would  fpeak  to  him  in  a  more  favour- 
able manner  than  at  their  laft  interview.  1'he  Juke,  upon 
receiving  this  news,  imaghied  it  the  bell  way  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  kind  difpoiition  her  majefty  was  then  in  ; 
iind,  iumnionmg  to  his  alFiftance  liii  little  remaining 
ftrength,  threw  himfelf  at  her  niajcfty's  feet:,  and  begged 
of  her  cither  to  give  him  M.  Oberne,  or  order  him  not 

to 
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to  live.  The  queen  contented,  but  told  him  he  would. 
foon  repent  it.  After  the  iblemnization  of  his  marriage, 
he  palled  fome  time  at  Rome  ;  where  he  accepted  of  a. 
blue  garter,  affected  to  appear  with  the  tide  of  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  for  a  while  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  exiled  prince.  But,  as  he  could  not  always  keep 
himielf  within  the  bounds  of  Italian  gravity,  and  having 
no  employment  to  amule  his  active  temper,  he  foon  ran 
into  his  ufual  excefies  ;  which  giving  offence,  it  was 
thought  proper  for  him  to  remove  from  that  city  for  the 
prefent,  left  he  ihould  at  laft  fall  into  actual  dilgrace. 

Accordingly,  he  quitted  Rome,  and  went  by  lea  to  Bar- 
celona; and  then  rcfolved  upon  a  new  fcene  of  life,  which 
few  expected  he  would  ever  have  engaged  in.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  acquainting  him,  that  he 
would  aflift  at  the  liege  of  Gibraltar  as  a  volunteer.  The 
king  thanked  him  for  the  honour,  and  accepted  his  fer- 
vice  :  but  he  ibon  grew  weary  or  this,  and  let  his  heart 
on  Rome.  In  coniequencc  of  this  refolution,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  full  of  refpedt  and 
fubmiffion,  expreffing  a  dclire  ot  viliting  his  court  ;  bui 
the  chevalier  returned  for  anfwcr,  that  he  thought  it  more 
adviiable  for  his  grace  to  draw  near  England.  The  duke 
feemed  refolved  to  follow  his  advice,  fet  out  for  France 
in  company  with  his  duchefs,  and  attended  by  two  or 
three  fervants  arrived  at  Paris  in  May,  1728.  Here  he 
made  little  Hay,  but  proceeded  to  Rouen,  in  his  way,  as 
fome  imagined,  for  England  ;  but  he  flopped,  and  took  up 
his  refidence  at  Rouen,  without  renewing  the  leaft  on  th« 
buiinefs  that  brought  him  to  France.  He  was  fo  far 
from  making  any  conceffion  to  the  government,  in  order 
to  make  his  peace,  that  he  did  not  give  himfelf  the  leaft 
trouble  about  his  perfonal  eilate,  or  any  other  concern  in 
England.  The  duke  had  about  600  1.  in  his  porTeffion 
when  he  arrived  at  Rouen,  where  more  of  his  fervants 
joined  him  from  Spain.  A  bill  of  indictment  was  about 
this  time  preferred  agiinfthi:ri  in  England,  for  high  treason. 
The  chevalier  foon  after  lei>t  him  2000!.  for  his  fupport, 
of  which  he  was  no  fooner  in  poiTeinon,  than  he  fquan- 
dered  it  away.  As  a  long  journey  did  not  very  well  fuit 
with  his  grace's  finances,  he  went  for  Orleans  ;  thence 
fell  down  the  river  Loyr.e,  to  Nantz,  in  Brittany  -f  and 
there  he  ilopt  feme  time,  till  he  got  a  remittance  from 
Paris,  which  was  difperfed  almoft  as  foon  as  received. 
At  Naatz  fome  cf  his  ragged  fervants  rejoined  him,  and 

he 
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lie  took  flipping  with  them  for  Bilboa,  as  if  he  had  been 
carying  recruits  to  the  Spanifh  regiments.  From  Bilboa  he 
wrote  a  humorous  letter  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  giving  a 
whimfical  account  of  his  voyage,  and  his  manner  of  pal- 
ling his  time.  The  queen  of  Spain  took  the  ducheis  to 
attend  her  perfon. 

Jan.  1731,  the  duke  declined  fo  fail,  being  in  his  quar- 
ters at  Lerida,  that  he  had  not  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  fo  as 
to  move  without  affiftance  ;  but,  as  he  was  free  from  pain, 
did  not  lofe  all  his  gaiety.  He  continued  in  this  ill  fiats 
of  health  for  two  months,  when  he  gained  a  little  ftrength, 
and  found  benefit  from  a  certain  mineral  water,  in  the 
mountains  of  Catalonia ;  but  he  was  too  much  ipenj  to 
recover.  He  relapfed  the  May  following  at  Terragona, 
whither  he  removed  with  his  regiment :  and,  going  to  the 
abovementioned  waters,  he  fell  into  one  of  thofe  fainting 
fits  to  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  fubject,  in  a  fmali 
village  ;  and  was  utterly  defritute  of  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  till  fome  charitable  fathers  of  a  Bernardine  convent 
offered  him  what  aliifhnce  their  houfe  afforded.  The 
duke  accepted  their  kind  propofal  ;  upon  which  they  re- 
jfnoved  him  to  their  convent,  and  adminiftered  all  the 
relief  in  their  power.  Under  this  hofpitable  roof,  after 
languishing  a  week,  the  duke  of  Wharton  died,  without 
one  friend  or  acquaintance  to  clofe  his  eyes.  His  funeral 
was  performed  in  the  fame  manner  which  the  fathers 
obierved  to  thofe  of  their  own  fraternity. 

j 

WHEAHE  (DEGORY),  Camdenian profeiTcr  of  hif-  Athea. 
tory  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Jacobftow  in  Cornwall,  1573,  ior" 
and  admitted  of  Broadgate-Hall  in  that  university.  He 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  mailer  being  ccrnpleated 
in  1600  :  and,  two  years  after,  was  elected  fellow  of 
Exeter  college.  Leaving  that  houfe  in  1608,  he  travelled 
beyond  the  feas  into  feveral  countries  ;  ?.nd  at  his  return 
found  a  patron  in  lord  Chandos.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  nobleman,  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Glouceiler- 
K all  in  Oxford,  where,  by  the  care  and  friendmip  of  the 
principal,  he  was  accommodated  with  lodgings ;  and 
there  contracted  an  intimacy  with  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen,  by  whofe  intereft  Camden  made  him  the  iirfl 
readier  of  that  lecture  which  he  had  founded  in  the  uni- 
verfitv.  Scon  after,  he  was  made  principal  of  that  hall'; 
and  this  place,  with  his  lecture,  he  held  to  the  time  of 
-.his  death,  which  happened  in  1647.  Wood  tells  us, -that 

he 
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lie  was  cfteemed  by  fome  a  learned  and  genteel  man,  and 
by  others  a  Calviniil.  He  adds,  that  he  left  ahb  behind 
him  a  widow  and  children,  who  foon  after  became  poor  : 
and  whether  or  no  the  females  lived  honeilly,  is  not,  he 
lays,  for  him  to  determine. 

He  publiihed,  "  DC  rationc  &  method  o  legend!  hiilo- 
*'  rias  DiiTertatio,  Oxon.  1625,"  in  8vo.  This  was  an 
ufeful  wrork,  and  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  with  the 
addition  of  pieces  upon  the  fame  fubje£l,  by  other  hands  : 
but  the  bell  is  that  tranflatcd  into  Engliih)  with  this  title, 
"  The  Method  and  Order  ef  reading  both  Civil  and 
"  Ecclefiafticai  Hiflories  :  in  which  the  moil  excellent 
"  Hiilorians  arc  reduced  into  the  order  in  which  they 
"  are  fucceffively  to  be  read  ;  and  the  judgements  of 
"  learned  men  concerning  each  of  them  fubjoined.  By 
"•  Degory  Wheare,  Camden  Reader  of  Hiilory  in  Ox- 
"  ford.  To  which  is  added,  An  Appendix  concerning 
*'  the  Hiftorians  of  particular  nations,  ancient  and  mo- 
ct  derii,  By  Nicholas  Horfeman.  With  Mr.  Dodwell's 
invitation  to  gentlemen  to  acquaint  themfelves  with 
antient  Hiilory.  Made  Engliih  and  enlarged  by  Ed- 
mund Bohun,  efq.  Lond.  1698,"  in  Svo. 
Beiides  this  wTork,  Mr.  Wheare  publiihed,  "  Parenta- 
"  tio  Hiilorica  :  five,  Commemoratio  vitas  6c  mortis  V. 
"  C.  Guliel.  Camdcni  Clarentii,  fadla  Oxonht  in  Schola 
*'  Hiilorica,  12  Nov.  1626.  Oxon.  1628."  "  Dedicatio 
"  Ima^inis  Camdeniance  in  Schola  Hiilorica.  12  Nov. 

O  ' 

<c  1626.  Oxon.  1628."  —  "  Epiflolarum  Euchariilicarum 
14  Fafciculus."  —  "  Charifteria."  Thefe  two  lail  are  print- 
ed with*"  Dedicatio  Imaginis," 
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Athen.  WHEELER   (Sir  GEORGL),   an  Engliih  gentleman 

Oxon.          an(j  Divine,   was  the  fon  of  colonel  Wheeler  of  Charing 

B.ographja    .       ^  and    bom    in    j6          ^   Brcda    ^     Holknd      his  - 

oiitaoaica.  *     m  ,..  •         r    t 

parents  being  then  exnes  there,  tor  having  eipouied  tne 
caufe  of  Charles  I.  In  1667,  he  became  a  commoner  of 
Lincoln  college  in  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Hickes,  the  deprived  dean  of  Worcefter  :  but, 
before  he  had  a  degree  conferred  upon  him,  went  to 
travel  ;  and,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  James  Spon  of 
Lyons,  took  a  voyage  from  Venice  to  Conftantinoplc, 
through  the  Leffer  Alia,  and  from  Zant  through  feveral 
parts  of  Greece  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Attica,  Corinth, 
&c.  They  made  great  ufe  of  Paufanias,  as  they  journeyed 
through  the  countries  of  Greece;  and  corrected  and  ex- 
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plained  feveral  traditions,  by  means  of  this  author.  Some 
time  after  his  return,  he  p  relented  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  feveral  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  he  had  collect- 
ed in  his  travels;  upon  wlfich,  in  1683  the  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  being  then  a 
knight.  He  then  took  orders,  and,  in  1684,  was  inftall- 
ed  into  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Duiharn.  He  was 
alfo  made  vicar  of  Bafmgftoke,  and  afterwards  prefented 
to  the  rich  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  by  bilhon 
Crew  his  patron.  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by 
diploma,  -May  18,  1702  ;  and  died,  Feb.  18,  1723-4. 
In  1682,  he  published  an  account  of  his  "  Journey  into 
4>  Greece,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Spon  of  Lyons,  in  'fix 
44  books,"  folio.  He  alfo  published  in  1689,  "  An  ac- 
44  count  of  the  churches  and  places  of  aflembly  of  the 
44  primitive  Chriftians,  from  the  churches  of  Tyre,  Je- 
44  rufaiem,  and  Conftantinoplej  defcribed  by  Eufebius ; 
44  and  ocular  obfervations  upon  feveral  very  ancient  edi- 
44  fices  of  churches  yet  extant  in  thofe  parts  :  with  a  fea- 
"  fonabie  application."  "We  have  alfo  a  third  piece  of 
his,  intituled,  "The  Proteftant  Monaftery,  or  Chriftiaii 
44  Oeconomics  ."  which  contains  directions  for  the  reli- 
gious conduct  of  a  family,  and  mews  him  to  have  been  a 
remarkably  pious  and  devout  man. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Higgons  of 
Grey/ell  in  Hampshire,  who  died  in  1703,  and  left  a  nu- 
merous iiiue. 

WHICHCOT   (BENJAMIN),   an  Englifh  divine  of  Preface  to 
great  name,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  p-ood  family  ' 

o  t  c  rs «  1  u  o  - 

in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  was  the  iixth  fon  of  Chrif-  j^m-d  to 
topher  Whichcot,  efq;  at  Whichcot-Hall  in  the  parilh  of  Whlchcot's 
Stoke,    where  he  was  born  in  1609.     He  was    admitted  Rc°j[a 
of  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge,  in  1626,  and  took  the  de-  Apt 
grees   in    arts  ;  a  bachelor's   in    1629,    mailer's   in    1633.  tpuh!l 
The   fame  vear,    1633,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  col-  ,/./     in 

-'  *-/  »-/  O  U  '  L  -'  I  ^    -*-  •  •  *"* 

lege,    and  became  a  molt  excellent  tutor;  many    of  his  in  1753, 
pupils,   as   Wallis,    Smith,   Worthington,   Cradock,  &c. Svo- 
becoming  afterwards  men  of  great  figure  themfelves.     In 
1636,  he  was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priefr.  at  Buckden 
by    Williams    biiliop  of  Lincoln  ;   and   foon  after  let  up 
an   afternoon-lecture  on   Sundays    in   Trinity   church  at 
Cambridge,  which,  archbilhop  Tillotfon  fays,   he  ferved  Funeral 

near  twenty   years.     He   was    alfo  appointed  one  of  the  Sermon  on 
/-        -   -   i  i  i  t  **-  ™r^<^ 

univerlity  preachers  ;  and,   in  1043,  was  Prei^nted  by  the 
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mailer  and  fellows  of  his  college  to  the  living  of  North- 
Caclbury  in  Somerfetfhire.     This   vacated  his  fellowfhip  ; 
and  upon   this,   it  is  prcfumcd,  he  married,   and  went  to 
his  living  :  but  was  foon  called  back  to  Cambridge,  being 
pitched  upon  to  iuccecd  the  ejected  provofl  of  King's- 
college,   Dr.  Samuel   Collins,  who  had  been  in  that  poft 
thirty  years,   and  was  alto    regius   profelTor  of  divinity. 
This   choice  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  Dr.  Collins  hini- 
felf,  though   not  fo  to  Dr.  Whichcot ;  who  had  fcruples 
about  accepting   what  was  thus  irregularly  offered    him  : 
however,   after  fome  demurring,  he   complied,    and  was 
admitted  provoil   March   16,    1644.     He  had  taken    his 
bachelor  of  divivity's   degree  in  1640  ;  and   he  took  his 
doctor's   in    1649.     He   now    refigned  his   Somerfetfhire 
living,   and  was  prefeiited  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Milton  in  Cambridgefhire,   which  was   void  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Collins.     It  mufl  be  remembered,  to  Dr.  Which- 
cot's  honour,  that,  during  the  life  of  Dr.  Collins,  one  of 
the  two  fhares  out  of  the  common  dividend  allotted  to 
the  provoil  was,  not  only  with  Dr.  Whichcot's  confent, 
but  at  his  motion,   paid  punctually  to  him,   as  if  he  had 
full'  been  provoft.     Dr.  Whichcot  held  Milton,  as  long 
as  he  lived  ;  though  after  the  Reiloration  he  thought  pro- 
per to  reiign,  and  refume  it  by  a  freih  prefentation   from 
the  college.     He  Hill  continued  to  attend  his  lecture  at 
Trinity  church,   with  the  fame  view  that  he  had  at  firfl 
fet  it  up;  which  was,   to  preferve  and   propagate  a  fpirit 
of  fober  piety  and  rational  religion  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,   in  oppoiitioii  to  the  fanatic  enthufiafm  and 
fenfelefs  canting  then  in  vogue  :  and  the  happy  effect  of 
his  pains  in   this  way  appeared  in  the  great  talents  and 
excellent  performances  of  fo  many  eminent  divines   after 
the  Reiloration  ;  of  whom-  moil  of  thofe,  and  Tillotfon 
among  them,  who  had  received  their  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  formed  at  leail,  if  not  actually  brought  up, 
by  him.     In    1658,   he  wrote  a  copy   of  verfes  upon  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,   which  we  are  to  fuppofe  done 
entirely  out  of  form,  and  not  out  of  any  regard  to  the 
perfon  of  the  protector.     Nor  had   Dr.  Whichcot   ever 
concurred   with  the  violent  mcalures  of  thofe  tiir.es,   by 
figning  the  covenant,   or  by  any  injurious  layings  or   ac- 
tions to  the  prejudice  of  any  man.     At  the  Reiloration, 
however,   he  was  removed  from  his  provoilfhip,  by  efpe- 
cial  order  from  the  king  ;  but  yet  he  was  not  difgraced  or 
frowned  upon.     On  the  contrary,  he  went  to  London, 

and 
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and  in   1662  was  chofen  mini  Her  of  St.  Anne's  Black- 
Friars,   where  he  continued   till  his  church  was  burned 
down   in  the  dreadful  fire  of  1666.     Then  he  retired  to 
Milton  for  a  while  ;  but  was   again  called  up,  and  pre- 
fented   by    the  crown  to   the   vicarage    of  St.   Lawrence 
Jewry,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wilkins  to  the  fee 
of  Chefcer  :  where  he  continued  in   high  reputation  and 
eileem  till  his  death.     In    1683,  he  went  down  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  where,   upon  taking  a  great  cold,    he  fell  into  a 
diftemper,   which  in  a  few  days   put  an  end  to  his  life. 
He  died  at  the  houfe  of  his  ancient  and  learned  friend  Dr. 
Cudworth,  mailer  of  Chriil's  college,  in  May  1683  ;  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St   Lawrence  Jewry,   Dr. 
Tiiiotfon  then  leclurer  there  preaching  his   funeral  fer- 
mon,   where  his  character  is  drawn  to   great  advantage. 
Burnet  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms  :   "  He  was  H'ft.  of  his 
"  a  man  of  a  rare  temper;  very  mild  and  obliging.      He  own  Tinsc^ 
"  had  great  credit  with  fome,  that  had  been  eminent  inv 
"  the  late  times  ;  but  made  ail  the  ufe  he  could  of  it  to 
"  prote£t  good  men   of  all  perfuaiions.     He  was  much 
"  for  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  being  difgufted  with  ths 
"  dry  fyftematical  way  of  thofe  times,   he  ftudied  to  raife 
*'  thofe    who    converfed    with    him.    to    a  nobler   fet   of 
e<  thoughts,  and  to  conlider  religion  as  a  feed  or  a  deiform. 
*'  nature  (to  ufe   one  of  his  own  phrafes).     In  order  to 
<{  this,    he  fet  young  ftudents  much    on  reading  the  an- 
*4  cient  philosophers,  chiefly  Plato,   Tully,  and  Plotin  ; 
"  and  on  conlidering  the  Chriftian  religion  as  a  doctrine 
*4  fent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and   fweeten  human 
"  nature,   in  which  he  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  a 
*'  wife  and  kind  inftruftor.     Cudworth  carried  this  on 
"  with  a  great  flrength  of  genius,   as  well  as  a  vaft  com- 
"  pafs  of  learning." 

He  is  reckoned  by  Fuller,  who  printed  his   hiftory  of 
Cambridge  in    1655,   among  the  writers  of  Emanuel  col- 
lege ',  but  it  does   not  appear  that  he  publiihed  any  thing 
before  the  Reftora'tion,   or  in  any  part  of  his  life.     Sele6t 
fermons  of  his  were  printed    1698,   in  one  volume   8vo, 
with  a  preface  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  author  of  "  The 
*'  Characleriflics  :"  three   volumes  more  were  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Jeftery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  in  1701,    1702, 
and    1 703  :  and   a  fourth   volume   was  printed    by    Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  in    1707.     "  Mord  and    religious   apho- 
"  rifms,"  collected  from  his  manufcript  papers,  were  alfo 
publifhed  by* Dr..  Jefrery  in   1703  ;    and  republifhed  ia 
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1753  ky  Dr.  Samuel  Saltcr,  with  large  additions,  and 
eight  letters,  which  palled  between  Dr.  Whichcot  and 
fome  of  his  acquaintance  upon  interefting  iubjecls.  As 
the  preface  of  lord  Shaftt  jburv  is  a  curiofity  in  its  kind, 
vet  not  printed  among  his  works,  and  is  a  fine  illuftration 
of  our  auhor's  character,  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  Thev  v.'ho  are  read  in  the  noble  author's 
"  Chara&eriftics"  will  want  no  proof,  beyond  its  own 
internal  c\iduice,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  his. 


WHISTON    (WILLIAM),    an 


Englifli    divine    of 


written  by 

hi  en  fell', 
p.  I.  1753. 
8vo. 


Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and 

Writings  of  verY  uncommon  parts  and  more  uncommon  learning,  but 
Mr.  \Vm.  ofafingular  ai>d  extraordinary  character,  was  born  the 
9th  of  Dec.  1667,  at  Norton  near  Twycroffe,  in  the 
county  of.Leicefter;  of  which  place  his  father  Jofiah 
Whifton,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  was  rector.  He  was 
kept  at  home  till  he  was  feventeen,  and  trained  under  his 
father  ;  and  this  on  two  accounts  :  firft,  becaufe  he  was 
himfelf  a  valetudinarian,  being  greatly  fubject  to  thejfatu* 
hypocondriaci  in  various  Ihapes  all  his  life  long;  fecondly, 
that  he  might  ferve  his  father,  who  had  loft  his  eye-fight, 
in  the  quality  of  an  amanuenfis.  In  1684,  he  was  Tent 
to  Tamworth-fchool,  and  t\vo  years  after  admitted  of 
Clare-hall  in  Cambridge  ,  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies, 
and  particularly  the  mathematics,  eight  hours  in  a  day, 
till  1693.  During  this  time,  and  while  he  was  under- 
graduate, an  accident  happened  to  him,  which  may  de- 
ierve  to  be  related,  for  a  caution  and  benefit  to  others  in 
the  like  circumftances.  He  ebferved  one  fummer,  that 
his  eyes  did  not  fee  as  ufual,  but  dazzled  after  an  auk- 
ward  manner.  Upon  which,  imagining  it  arofe  from  too 
much  application,  he  remitted  for  a  fortnight,  and  tried 
to  recover  his  ufual  fight,  by  walking  much  in  green 
fields ;  but  found  himfelf  no  better.  At  that  time  he 
met  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Boyle's  having  known  a 
perfon,  who,  having  new  white d  the  wall  of  his  chamber 
on  which  the  fun  fhone,  and  having  accuftomed  himfelf 
to  read  in  that  glaring  light,  thereby  loft  his  fight  for 
fome  time  ;  till,  upon  hanging  the  place  with  green,  he 
recovered  it  again  :  and  this,  he  fays,  was  exactly  his  own 
cafe,  in  a  lefs  degree,  both  as  to  the  caufe  and  the  remedy. 
In  1693,  he  was  become  mailer  of  arts,  and  fellow  of 
the  college  ;  and  foon  after  fet  up  for  a  tutor  :  when,  fuch 
was  bis  reputation  for  learning  and  good  manners,  arch- 
biihop  Tiliotibn  lent  him  his  nephew  for  a  pupil.  But 
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his  ill  health  did  not  permit  him  to  go  on  in  that  way  ; 
and  therefore,  resigning  his  pupils  to  Mr.  Langhton,  he 
became  chaplain,  for  he  had.  taken  orders,  to  Dr.  Moore, 
then  bifhop  of  Norwich.  During  the  time  of  his  being 
chaplain  to  bifhop  Moore,  which  was  from  1694  to  1698, 
he  published  his  firft  work,  intituled,  "  A  new  theory  of 
<4  the  earth,  from  its  original  to  the  confummation  of  all 
"  things  ;  wherein  the  creation  of  the  world  in  fix  days, 
**  the  univerfal  deluge,  and  the  general  conflagration,  as 
"  laid  down  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  are  fhewn  to  be  per- 
"  feftly  agreeable  to  reafon  and  philofophy,"  1696,  8vo.  Mc-oirs," 
"VVhifton  relates,  that  this  book  was  mewed  in  manufcriptp>  3s* 
to  Dr.  Bentley,  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  efpecially 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  on  whole  principles  it  depended; 
and  though  Mr.  John  Keill  foon  after  wrote  againfl  it, 
and  demonftrated  that  it  could  not  fland  the  teft  of  ma- 
thematics and  found  philofophy,  yet  it  brought  no  fmall 
reputation  to  the  author.  Thus  Mr.  Locke,  mentioning 
it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  dated  Feb.  22,  1696,  Locke's 
lavs,  '-'  I  have  not  heard  any  one  of  my  acquaintance 
"  ipeak  of  it  but  with  great  commendations,  as  I  think 
it  deferves  ;  and  truly  I  think  it  is  more  to  be  admired, 
that  he  has  laid  down  an  hypothecs,  whereby  he  has 
explained  fo  many  wonderful  and  before  inexplicable 
things  in  the  great  changes  of  this  globe,  than  that 
"  fome  of  them  fhould  not  eaiiiy  go  down  with  feme 
"  men  ;  when  the  whole  was  entirely  new  to  all.  He  is 
"  one  of  thofe  fcrt  of  writers,  that  I  always  fancy  fhould 
"  be  moil  efteemed  and  encouraged  :  I  am  always  for  the 
"  builders,  who  bring  fome  addition  to  our  knowledge, 
"  or  at  leaft  fome  new  things  to  our  thoughts."  This 
work  of  Whiftdn  has  gone  through  iix  editions  ;  but  no 
considerable  additions,  as  he  informs  us,  have  been  made 
to  it  fince  the  third. 

In  1698,  biihop  Moore  gave  him  the  living  of  Lowe- 
ftoft  cum  Keflmgland,  by  the  fea-fids,  in  Suffolk ;  upon 
which  he  quitted  his  place  of  chaplain,  and  was  fueceeded 
by  Mr  (afterwards  the  juftiy  celebrated  Dr.)  Clarke,  who 
was  then  about  four  and  twenty  years  of  age.  He  went 
to  refide  upon  his  living,  and  applied  himfelf  mo  ft  carneft- 
.  ly  and  conicientioufiy  to  the  care  of  fouls.  He  kept  a 
curate,  yet  preached  twice  a  Sunday  himfelf;  and,  all  the 
iummer-feafon  at  leaft,  read  a  catechetic  lecture  at  the 
chapel  in  the  evening,  chiefly  for  the  inftru&ion  of  the 
adult.  He  has  recorded  an  inftance  or  two,  which  (hew 
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how  zealous  he  was  for  the.  promotion  of  piety  and  good 
manners,    and   which  very  well  deferve  to  be  mentioned 
here.     The  parjfh  officers  applied  to  him  once  for  hi$ 
Memoirs,    hand  to  a  licence,   in  order  to  fee  up  a  new  alehoufe  ;  to 
whom  he  anfwered,  ''•  if  they  would  bring  him  a  paper  to 
"  fign,   for  the  pulling  an  alehoufe  down,    he  would  cer- 
"  tamly  iign  it,   but  would  never  fign  one  for  fetting  an 
"  alehoufe  up."     An  extraordinary  affair  happened  once 
at  Loweftoft,   when  his  friend  Mr.  Ciaike  v/as  with  him 
f  upon  a  viiit  ;  which,   he  fays,   they  never  forgot.     They 
the  j  -re  ^\vent  together   on    board  one  of  the   fmall  trading  fhips 

T^r    Sitr.'Jtl  .  '-' 

Ciaike,       belonging  to  that  town,  and   there  obfcrvcd  two  feamert 
P.  5-  jointly  liking  up  a  vefiTel  out  of  the  hdd  :  when  another 

who  Rood  by  alked  one  of  them,  who  was  looking  down 
it,  why  he  did  not  turn  his  face  awav  ?  upon  which  he 
Ulrned  his  face  away,  but  continued  to  ailiii  in  lifting  as 
before.  The  meaning  of  which  they  underftood  to  be 
this  ;  that  hs  would  be  obliged  to  fwcar,  he  faw  nothing 
taken  out  of  the  hold,  not  that  he  took  nothing  out  of  it. 
<k  This,"  fays  Whifton,  "  is  a  feaman's  falvo  for  fuch 
"  errant  perjury ;  and  this  is  the  confequence  of  our  mul- 
"  tipiying  oaths  on  every  trifling  occaiion." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  was  called  to  be 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  deputy,  and  afterwards  made  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  in  the  Lucafian  profeflbrfhip  of  mathematics  ;  when 
he  reiigned  his  living,  and  went  to  Cambridge.     In  1702, 
he  published,   *'  A  fhort  view  of  the  chronology  of  the 
"  Old  Teflament,  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  Four  Evan- 
"  gelifls,"  in  4to  ;  and   in  March    1702-3,  "  Tacquet's 
*'  Euclid,  with  felect  theorems  of  Archimedes,  and  prac- 
"  tical  corollaries,"   in  Latin,   for  the  ale  of  young  ftu- 
dents  in  the  univerfity.     This  edition  of  Euclid  was  re- 
printed at  Cambridge  in  1710;  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
Memoir:,    lifn  at  London,    under  his  own  infocction.     He   tells  us, 
P-J1r        that  it   was   the    accidental    purchafe   of  Tacquet's    own 
Euclid  at  an  auclion,   which  occalioncd  his  firft  applica- 
tion to  mathematical  fludies.     In  1706,  he  publilhed  an 
"  ElTay  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  :"  in  1707,  "  Prae- 
*'  lecliones     A{Lroiioinicaj  ;"     and    Sir     Ifaac     Newton's 
"   Arithinetica  Univei  iaiis,"   by  the   author's  permiiiion. 
The  fame  year    1707,   he  preached  eight  fermons  4'  Upon 
"  the    accomplifnment   of  fcripture-propheiies,"    at   the 
Jeflure  founded  by  the  honourable  Mr,  Boyle;  which  he 
printed  the  year  after,  with  an  appendix  to  the  fame  pur- 
po.ic.     About  Auguft  1708,  he  drew  up  an  u  Eflay  upon 
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€i  the  Apoflolical  Conftitutions,"  and    offered   it  to   the 
vice-chancellor,  for  his  licence  to  be  printed  at  Cambridge; 
but  was  refufed   it.     He  tells   us,   that  he  had  now  read  Hiftorical 
over  the  two  firfl  centuries  of  the  church ;   and  found,  jS£ei£°lts  of 
that  the  Eufellan^  or  commonly  called  Arian,  doctrine  was,  CiarW,  * 
for   the    main,  the   doctrine  of  thofe    ages:    and    as   her-^- 
thought  it  a  point  of  duty  to  communicate  what  he  had 
thus   difcovered,    fo  his  heterodox   notions  upon  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Trinity  were  now  pretty  generally  known. 

In  1709,  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  and 
"  Effays  on  feverai  fubjects  :"  one  of  which  is  to  prove, 
that  our  blefTed  Saviour  had  feverai  brethren  and  lifters 
properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the  children  of  his  reputed  fa- 
ther Joleph,  and  of  his  true  mother  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Dr.  Clarke,  he  fays,  wrote  to  him  to  fupprefs  this  piece, 
not  on  account  of  its  being  falfe,  but  that  the  common  Hlflorlcai 
opinion  might  go  undifturbed  ;  but  he  adds,  that  "  fuch  Memoirs, 
"  fort  of  motives  were  of  no  weight  with  him,  compared, p'  9* 
**  with  the  difcovery  and  propagation  of  truth."  In  1710, 
he  publifhed  "  Praslectiones  Phyiico-Mathematicae,  five 
"  Philofophia  clariflimi  Newtoni  Matheniatica  ilruftra- 
"  ta  ;"  which,  together  with  the  "  Prxlectiones  Ailro- 
"  nomicas"  before  mentioned,  were  afterwards  tranflated 
and  publifhed  in  Englifh  :  and  it  may  be  faid,  with  no 
imall  honour  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whifton,  that  he  was 

s  ' 

one  of  the  mil,  if  not  the  very  firft,  who  explained  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  in  a  popular  way,  and  fo  that  the 
generality  of  readers  might  comprehend  it  very  tolerably. 
About  this  year,  1710,  Menkehius,  a  very  learned  man 
in  Germany,  wrote  to  Dr.  Hudfon,  the  keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  for  an  account  of  Mr.  Whif- 
ton ;  whole  writings  then  made,  as  he  faid,  a  great  noife 
in  Germany.  He  had  fome  time  embraced  the  Ariaa 
herefy,  and  was  forming  projects  to  fupport  and  propa- 
gate it ;  and,  among  other  things,  had  tranilated  the  "  Apo- 
*'  ftolical  Conftitutions"  into  Englifh,  which  favoured 
that  doctrine,  and  which  he  afferted  to  be  genuine.  His 
friends  began  to  be  alarmed  for  him  :  they  reprefented  to 
him  the  dangers  he  would  bring  upon  himfelf  and  family, 
for  he  had  been  married  many  years,  by  proceeding  in 
this  defign  ;  but  all  they  could  fay  availed  nothing  :  and 
the  conlequence  was,  that,  Oct.  30,  1710,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  profefformip,  and  banilhed  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  after  having  been  formally  convened  and  in- 
terrogated for  fome  days  before. 
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At  the  end  o.i  ar,   he  published  his  "  Hifto- 

"   ii  :al  pn         .  .-ral  ih-ps  and  renfo: 

of  1  '  ing   i  notions  of 

the  Trinii          nd,  in    1711,    his   4  vols.    of  "   Primitive 
"   Chi  •  -'    in  ic  firlt  v        ,      con- 

tains, *'  'i  •••!••.   I  US,  both  ;  and  fmallcr, 

"    in  Greek  and  Engliih  :'"  thefecond,  "  '1  he  Apoilolicai 
"   C<  ',  in  (  and  !  h  :"   the  third,  "  An  . 

c-  Efiiiy  on  tli',.fe  Apoi  •     ftitutions  :"  the  fouith, 

"   An   Account    of  the  Faiih,  concerning,  the 

*•  Trini  [ncari         n."    March  1 7  i  i ,  foon  after  the 

"  Hiilorical  Preface,"  the  convocation 
ft  -ntiy  upon  him  ;  of  v.  hofe  proceedings, 

e  of  the  univerfity,    againfi  him,   he  pub- 
iied  c:'          t  accounts,    in   tv,  o   ap.]-cnc:ixes  to  that  pre- 
face, when  ii:  was  rcprintxd  \vi1-h  additions,  and  •preiixed 
to  his  volunyjs  of"  Primitive  Chnitianity  revived."   After 
his    expuliion    from    Cambridge,    he   went   to    London  ; 
where    he   had    conferences   with    Clarke,    Hoadly,   and 
otlier  learned  men  ;    \vho   Endeavoured  to    moderate   his 
zeal,   which  however  he  would  not  fuller  to  he  tainted  or 
corrupted,  as  he  imagined  it  would  be,  with  the  leaft  mix- 
H:.rtmcsl    ture    of  prudence   or   worldly    wifdcm.    _He    tells    us  of 
Memoirs  <--f"thofe  eminent  perfcns,   that,   with  regard  to  his  account 
Lc*  of  the  primitive  faith  about  the  Trinitv   and  Incarnation, 

.  •    -?•*•• 

they  were  not  much  difTatisfied  with  it ;  and  that,  though 
thev  \vcre  far  leis  convinced  of  .the  authority  and  ge- 
r.uinencls  of '  the  "  Apoftolical  Conftitutions,"  yet  they 
\vere  willing  enough  to  receive  them,  as  being  much  bet- 
ter and  more  authentic  than  what  were  already  in  the 
church. 

Whifton  was  now  fettled  with  his  family  in  London  ; 
and  though  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  any  certain 
means  of  fubiifting,  yet  he  continued  to  write  books,  and 
to  propagate  his  Primitive  Christianity,  with  as  much 
chearfulnefs  and -vigour,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  moil 
fiouriming  circurnllances.  March  1711-12,  prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy  was  in  England  ;  and  becaufe  Whifton  be- 
lieved himfelf  to  have  difcovefed,  in  his  "  EiTay  on  the 
"  Revelation  of  St.  John,"  that  feme  of  the  Drophcfies 
therein  had  been  fulfilled  by  that  General's  victor  v  over 
the  Turks  in  1697,  or  by  the  fucceeding  peace  of  Carlo- 
wi1:/  in  1698,  he  printed  a  fhort  dedication,  and,  fixing  it 
to  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  that  EfTay,  preiented  it  to  the 
prince.  The'  piince  has  been  faid  to  have  replied,  that 


he 
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"  he  did  not  know  he  had  the  honour  of  having  been 
"  known  to  St.  John  ;"  however,  thought  proper  to  take 
jfo  much  notice  of  Whiftori's  well-meant  endeavours,  as 
to  fend  him  a  preient  of  fifteen  guineas.     The  dedication 
runs  thus  :   "Tlluftriflimb   Priricipi  Eugenio  Sabaudienfi,  Memoirs, 
"   vaticiniorurn  Apocalypticorum  unum,  Turcarum  valla- P*  X76- 
"  tionibus  fmiendis   dcftinatum,   duel  vim  adimplenti  ;  al- 
"  terum  etiani,  de  Gailorum  imperio  fubvertendo,  magna 
"  ex  parte,  uti  fpes   eft,    mox  adimpleturp  ;  hunc  libel- 
*'  him  furnma  qua  decet  revercntia  dat,  dicat,  conlecrat, 
."  8  id.  Mart.  1711-12.  Gulielmus  Whiilon." 

In  1715,    1716,  1717    a  fociety  for  promoting  Primi- 
tive Chrillianity  met  weekly  at  his  houfe  in  Crofs-ftrect, 
Hatton-Garden,    ccmpoled  of  about  ten    or  twelve  per- 
fons  ;  to  which  fociety   Chriftians  of  all  perfuafions  were 
equally  admitted.   Sir  Peter  King,  Dr.  Hare,   Dr.  Hoacily, 
and  Dr.  Clarke,   were  particularly   invited  ;   but  none  ofHiftorical 
them,    he   fays,  ever    came.     In  1710,   he  pulifhed  "  A Merrj011'5  of 
"  letter  of  thanks  to  P.obinfon,  bifhop  of  London,   for    '^ 
"  his  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  new  forms 
"  of  doxology."     The    common    forms    having    been 
changed  bv  Whifton,  and  indeed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  was  the 

O  j  * 

occalion   of  Robinfon's  admonitory  letter  to  his   clergy  : 
and  this   admonitory   letter    tempted    Whifton   to   do  a 
thing,  he  fays,   which  he  never  did  before  or  iince  ;  that  Memoirs, 
is,  to  expole  him  in  the  way  of  banter  or  ridicule,  and  toP*247- 
cut  him   with  great  iharpnefs.    'Upon  the  publication  of 
this  "  Letter  o:  thanks"   to  the  biihop  of  London,  Dr. 

X 

Sacheverell  attempted  to  fhut  him  out  of  St.  Andrew's 
Hoibourn,  which  was  then  his  parifh  church;  and 
Whifton  publiihed  an  account  of  it.  He  relates,  that  a 
lawyer,  who  did  not  love  Sacheverell,  would  willingly 
have  profecutccl  him  for  the  infjlt,  and  promifed  to  do  it 
without  any  colls  to  him  ;  but  Whifton  replied,  "  if  I 
"  mould  give  my  confent,  I  mould  Ihew  myfelf  to  be  as 
"  fooliih  and  as  pamonate  as  Sacheverell  himielf."  In  the 
fame  year,  1719,  he  publiihcd  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, "  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

tj  '  <~j  j  * 

"  and  his  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  in  the  fecond  and  following 
editions,  a  defence  of  it  •  for  lord  Nottingham  had 
publiihed  "  an  Anfwer"  in  1721,  for  which  he  was 
highly  complimented  by  addrerTes  from  both  the  Uni- 
verfities,  and  fiom  the  London  clergy.  In  1720,  he 
was  propofed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Halley  to  the 
Royal  Society  as  a  member,  for  he  was  publishing 
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fomething  or  other  in  the  way  of  philofophy  ;  but  was 
refuted  admittance  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  the  prefident.  He 
tells  us,  he  had  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  Sir  Ifaac's  fa- 
vour for  twenty  years  together  ;  but  loft  it  at  laft  by  con- 
tradicting him  when  he  was  old.  "  Sir  Ifaac,"  adds  he, 
Memoirs,  «'  Vvas  of  the  moil  fearful,  cautious,  and  fufpicious  tern- 
"  per,  that  I  ever  knew  ;  and  had  he  been  alive,  when  I 
"  wrote  againft  his  Chronology,  and  fo  thoroughly  con- 
"  futed  it,  that  nobody  has  ever  fince  ventured  to  vin- 
"  dicate  it,  I  mould  not  have  thought  proper  to  publifh 
"  my  confutation  ;  becaule  I  knew  his  temper  fo  well, 
"  that  I  mould  have  expected  it  would  have  killed  him  : 
"  as  Dr.  Bentley,  bifhop  Stillingfleet's  chaplain,  told  me, 
"  that  he  believed  Mr.  Locke's  thorough  confutation  of 
"  the  bilhop's  metaphylicks  about  the  Trinity  hailened 
"  his  end  alfo." 

In  1721,  a  large  fubfcription  was  made  for  the  fupport 

of  his  family  :   it  amounted  to  470  1.  and  was,  he  tells  us, 

by  far  the  greateft  fum  that  ever  was  put  into  his  hands  by 

M«nolrs,    his   friends.     It  was  upon  contributions   of  this  nature, 

p.  254.        ^at:  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  depended  ;   for  though  he 

drew  profits  from  reading  lectures  upon  philofophy,  aftro- 

nomy,  and  even   divinity,    and  alfo  from  his  publications 

which  were  numerous,    yet   thefe  of  themfelves   would 

have  been  very  inefficient :  nor,  when  joined  with  the 

benevolence  and  charity  of  thofe  who  loved  and  efteemecl 

j 

him  for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  did  they  pre- 
vent him  from  being  frequently  in  great  diftrefs.  He  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  the  way  he  was  now  in ; 
that  is,  in  talking  and  acting  againft  Athanalianifm  and 
for  Primitive  Chriftianity,  and  in  writing  and  pubiifhing 
books  from  time  to  time.  In  1722,  he  publifhed,  "  An 
"  ElTay  towards  reftoring  the  true  text  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
"  ment,  and  for  vindicating  the  citations  thence  made  in 
"  the  New  Teftament;"  in  1724,  "  The  literal  accom- 
*'  plifhment  of  Scripture-prophecies,"  in  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Collins's  book  upon  the  "  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the 
"  Chriftian  Religion;"  in  1726,  "  Of  the  thundering 
"  legion,  or  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Marcus  An- 
*4  toninus  and  his  army  on  th^  prayers  of  the  Chriftians," 
occafionsd  by  Mr.  Moyle's  works  then  lately  publifhed  ; 
in  1727,  "  A  collection  of  authentic  records  belonging  to 
44  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,"  -tranflated  into  Englifh  ; 
in  1730,  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  oi\_  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ;" 
in  1732,  "  A  vindication  of  the  teftimony  of  Phlegon,  or 
2  " 
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**  an  account  of  the  great  darknefs   and  earthquake  at  our 
"  Saviour's  paflion,  defcribed  by  Phlegon,"   in  anfwer  to 
a  differtation  of  Dr.  Sykes  upon   that  eclipfe  and  earth- 
quake ;   in  1736,  "  Athanafian  forgeries, -impofitions,  and 
<c  interpolations;"  the  fame  year,  "  The   Primitive  Eu- 
44  charift  revived,"   againft  bifhop  Hoadly's  "  Plain  Ac- 
"  count  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;"    in  1737,  "  The  Aftro- 
*•'  nomical  Year,  or  an  account  of  the  many  remarkable 
"  celeftial  Phenomena  of  the  great  year  1736,"   particu- 
larly of  the  comet,  which  was  foretold  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, and  came  accordingly  ;    the  fame  year,  "  The  genuine 
"  works  of  Flavius  Jofephus,   the   Jewim   hiftorian,   in 
"  Englilh,  as  tranilated  from  the  original  Greek  accord - 
*'  ing  to   Havercamp's  accurate   edition:    illuftrated  with 
*l  new"  plans  and  descriptions  of  Solomon's,  Zorobabel's, 
"  Herod's,  and  Ezekiel's  temples,  and  with  corredl  maps 
"  of  Judea  and  Jerufalem  :    together  with  proper  notes, 
44  obfervations,  contents,  parallel  texts   of  icripture,  five 
**  compleat  indexes,  and  the  true  chronology  of  the  feveral 
"  hiftories  adjufted  in  the  margin  :    to  which  are  prefixed 
"  eight  difTertations,  viz.    i.  The  teftimonies  of  Jofephus 
"  vindicated.     2.   The  copy  of  the  Old  Teftament,  made 
"  nfe  of  by  Jofephus,  proved  to  be  that  which  was   col- 
"  lefted  by  Nehemiah.     3.  Concerning  God's  command 
"  to  Abraham,  to   offer  up  his  fon   Ifaac   for  a  facrifice. 
"  4.  A  large  enquiry  into  the  true  chronology  of  Jofe- 
*'•  phus.     5.  An  extract  out  of  Jofephus's  exhortation  to 
*'  the  Greeks,  concerning  Hades,  and  the  iefurre£lion  of 
"  the  dead.     6.  Proofs  that  this  exhortation  is  genuine. 
7..  A  demonftration  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian, 
took  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews   out  of  Jofephus.     8.  A 
dhTertation  of  Cellarius     againft   Karduin,   in    vindi- 
cation  of  Jolephus's   hiftory   of  the  family  of  Herod, 
"  from    coins  :    with    an  accout    of  the    Jewim    coins, 
*'  weights,  and  meafures,"    in  folio,  and  fince   reprinted 
in  Svo.     This  is  reckoned  the  moftufeful  of  all  Whifton's 
learned  labours,  and  accordingly  has  met  with  the  greateft 
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In  1739,  he  put  in  his  claim  to  the  mathematical  pro- 
feflbrfhip  at  Cambridge,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Saun4erfon,  in  a  letter  to  Dr,  Afhton,  the  mailer  of 
Jefus- college  ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  it.  In  1745,  he 
publilhed  his  "  Primitive  New  Teftament  in  Engliih  ;" 
in  1748,  his  "  Sacred  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
^  mentj  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  till  the  days  of 
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"  Conftantine  the  Great,  reduced  into  annals  ;"  and  the 
fame  year,  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  writings," 
which  are  very  curious,  and  not  without  their  ufe.  He 
continued  long  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
regularlv  frequented  its  fervice,  although  he  difapproved 
of  many  things  in  it ;  but  at  lail  forfook  it,  and  went  over 
to  the  Bapttfls.  This  happened,  when  he  was  at  the 
niuel  Barker,  eib.  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  ;  and  there  it  was  that  he  dates 
Memoirs,  the  following  memorandum  :'  '•'  I  continued  in  the  com- 
'*  munion  of  the  church  of  England  till  Trinity-Sunday 
*4  1747:  for,  though  I  ilill  reiblved  to  g"o  out  of  the 
*'•  church,  if  Ivlr.  Belgrave  continued  to  read  the  Atlia- 
"  nafian  Creed,  fo  did  he  by  omitting  it,  both  on  Eafter- 
"  Day  and  Whitfonday  this  year,  prevent  my  leaving'ths 
"  public  worfbip  till  Trinity-Sunday,  while  he  knew  I 
"  fhould  go  out  of  the  church,  if  he  began  to  read  it. 
"  Yet  did  he  read  it  that  day  to  my  great  furprife  :  upon 
"  which  I  was  obliged  to  go  out,  and  to  go- to  the  Baptift 
"•  meeting  at  Morcot  two  miles  off,  as  I  intend  to  go 


"  hereafter,  while  I  am  here  at  Lyndon,  till  fome  better 
"  opportunity  prefents  of  fetting  up  a  more  primitive  con- 
"  gregation  myielf." 

This  confcientious  and  worthy  man  died,  after  a  week's 
Illnefs,  Aug.  22,  1752,  aged  84,  and  fome  months;  and 
was  buried  near  his  wife,  who  died  in  Jan.  1750-1,  at 
Lyndon  in  Rutland.  We  have  mentioned  his  principal 
\vorks  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  fo  that  nothing  more 
.need  be  faid  of  them  in  particular  ;  and  for  his  complexion 
and  character,  though  they  may  eafilv  be  collected  from 
the  foregoing  account,  yet  as  they  happen  to  have  been 
delineated  bv  two  very  diftinguifhed  oerfons,  we  think  it 

j  J  o  * 

right  to  fubjoin  what  each  hath  faid  of  him  ;  and  the 
rather,  as  they  both  intended  to  reprefent  him  fairly.  The 
perfons  here  meant  are  bifhop  Hare  and  Mr.  Collins. 
The  former,  taking  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Whifton, 
calls  him  a  man  or.  "a  fair  unblemiihed  character  ;  one, 
which  at-'  "  who  has  all  his  life  been  cultivating  piety,  and  virtue, 

C?       1 

and  good. learning  ;  rigidly  conftant  himfelf  in  the  pub- 
ScH  "tores  ?  "  ^C  anc^  private  duties  of  religion,  and  always  promot- 
in  the  way  *'  ing  in  others  virtue  and  luch  learning  as  he  thought 
of  Private  «  would  conduce  moft  to  the  honour  of  God,  by  mani- 

T_J_« »  .  ,  J    .. 

fefting  the  greatnefs  and  wifdom  of  his  works.  He  has 
given  the  world  fufncient  proofs,  that  he  has  not  mif- 
fpent  his  time,  bf  very"  ufeful  \vorks  of  philolbphy  and 
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Ee  mathematics.     He  has  applied  one  to  the,  explication  of 
"  the  other,   and  endeavoured    by  both  to   difplay   the 
"  glory  of  the  great  Creator.     And  to  his  ftudy  of  na- 
44  ture,  he  early  joined  the  ftudy- of  the  fcriptures  ;    and 
44  his  attempts,  whatever  the  fuccefs  be,  were  at  leaft  well 
44  meant;  and,   coniidering  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjects 
"  he  has  been  engaged  in,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  in  the 
"  main  they  are  well  aimed.     And  if  he  has  not  fuc-- 
"  ceeded,  no  more  have  others  who  have  meddled  with  the 
"  fame  fubjefts  :   nor  is  he  more  to  be  blamed  than  they. 
<4  To  be  blamed,  did  I  fay?    I  mould  have  faid,  not  lefs 
**  to  be  commended  :    for  Cure  it  is  a  commendable  deiign 
"  to  explain  fcripture-difnculties,  and  to  remove  the  ob- 
*€  jeclions  of  prophane  men,  by  mewing  there  is  nothing 
<£  in  the  facred  writings  but   what  is  true  and  rational. 
44  -But  what  does  a  life  thus   fpent  avail  ?    To  what  pur- 
"  pofe  fo  many  watchful  nights,   and  weary   days  ?    So 
"  much  piety  and  devotion?    So  much  mortification  and 
"  felf-denial  ?    Such  a  zeal  to   do  good,   and  to  be  ufeful 
64  to  the  world  ?    So  many  noble    fpecimens  of  a  great 
genius,  and  of  a  fine  imagination  ?    It  is  the  poor  man's 
misfortune  (for  poor  he  is,  and  like  to  be,  not  having 
the  leaft  preferment)    to  have  a  warm  head,    and  to  be 
very  zealous  in  what  he  thinks  the  caufe  of  God.     He 
thinks   prudence,   the  worldly  wifdom   condemned^  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  ;    and  that  it  is  grofs  prevarica- 
tion and  hypocrify,  to  conceal  the  difcoveries  he  con- 
ceives he  has  made.     This  heat  of  temper  betrays  him 
into  fome  indifcreet  expreflions  and  haftv  aflertioris.  De- 
figning  to  hurt  nobody,   he  fancies  nobody  defigns   to 
hurt  him ;    and  is  fmiple  enough  to  expect  the  fame 
favourable  allowances  will  be  made  to  him,  that  he  fees 
made  to  thofe  who  write  agajnft  him.     As  to  his  learn- 
ing, it  is  his  misfortune  that  he  is   not  {killed  enough 
in  the  learned  languages  to  be  a  great  critic  in  them  ; 
and  yet  feems  not  to  be  fenfibie  of  his  deficiency  in  this 
44  refpect.     And  what  advantage  is  taken  of  this,  that  he 
"  has  not  lefs  heat  and  more  criticifm  ?    His   Ic. .  ning  is 
i4  treated  in  that  manner,   that  you  would  think  he  did 
64  not  know  the  firft  elements  of  Greek  ;    though  even  in 
64  that  he  is  much   fuperior  to  molt  of  thofe  who   make 
44  fo  free  with  him  :    and  yon   every  day  hear  his  per- 
44  formances  run  down  as  whimfies  and  chimeras,  by  men 
44  who  never  read  them,    and,  if  they  did,  could  not  un- 
4*  derftand  them.     Nor  does  his  warmth  of  temper  come 
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"  off  better  :  it  is  all  over  obflinacy,  pride,  and  heretical 
44  pravity  ;  a  want  of  modefty  and  due  deference  to  juft 
44  authority.  They,  that  fpeak  moft  favourably,  look 
upon  him  as  crazed,  and  little  better  than  a  madman. 
This  is  the  poor  man's  character ;  and,  low  as  he  is, 
they  cannot  be  content  to  leave  him  quiet  in  his  poverty. 
Whereas,  had  he  not  been  early  porTefTed  with  a  paf- 
fionatc  love  for  the  fcripture  and  philofophy  ;  had  lie- 
not  thought  it  his  duty  above  all  things  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  been  perfuaded  that  could  no  way 
be  fo  well  done,  as  by  the  ftudy  of  his  word  and 
44  works  ;  it  is  more  than  probable  he  had  at  this  time 
44  been  orthodox.  And  then,  inftead  of  hisprefent  treat - 
44  ment,  his  faults  would  have  been  overlooked ;  the 
44  learn: no;  he  excels  in  would  have  been  extolled  ;  and  no 

D 

44  defect  would  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  it.  He 
4<  would  have  been  cried  up  as  an  ornament  of  the  age, 
44  and  no  preferment  would  have  been  denied  or  envied 
"  him." 

In  1724,  which  was  about  a  dozen  years  after  bifhop 
Hare's,  piece  came  out,  Mr.  Collins  publifhed  44  A  Dif- 
44  courfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian 
44  Religion  :"  which,  after  having  examined  in  it  a  work 
of  Air.  Whhton,  he  concludes  with  an  account  of  Mr. 
"VVhifton  himfelf;  who,  he  tells  us,  by  his  numerous 
writings  had  for  fome  time  paft  made  no  fmall  noife,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  divers  parts  of  Europe.  44  He 
44  is,"  fays  Mr.  Collins,  44  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  na- 
<4  tural  parts,  and  of  great  acquired  learning,  particularly 
44  in  philofophy  and  mathematics,  but  above  all  in  theo- 
"  logy  ;  which  he  has  ftudied  with  the  greatelt  application 
"  and  integrity  in  the  fcriptures,  and  in  the  writings  of 
"  the  ancients  ;  defpiiing  the  catechifms,  confeffions,  or 
"  articles  of  faith  and  traditions  of  all  modern  churches, 
*'  and  the  commentaries  on  fcripture,  and  fyftematical 
*'  books  of  all  modern  theologues.  He  knows  how  to 
44  make  the  beft  of  every  argument  he  takes  in  hand. 
44  By  his  fagacity  and  quicknefs,  by  the  compafs  of  his 
44  reading,  and  by  his  great  memory,  he  omits  nothing 
4€  that  czn  be  urged  or  wiredrawn  to  fupport  any  fenti- 
44  ments  he  efpoufes  ;  as  is  manileil  from  many  of  his 
44  theological  works.  He  is  an  upright  and  very  religious 
man,  and  a  molt  zealous  Chriftian  ;  leading  a  moral 
life,  as  is  common  to  moft  who  are  ftyled  heretics  ; 
cultivating  in  himfelf,  and  4  promoting  in  others,  fuch 
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84  virtue  and  learning,  as  he  thinks  would  conduce  moft  Hare's  Dif- 
"  to  the  honour  of  God,  by  manifefting  the  greatnefs  andficult'les> 
"  wifdom  of  his  works  ;'    renouncing  glory,  riches,  and &c' 
"  eafe,  which  he  might  have  had  with  the  applaufe  of  all, 
"  and  envy  of  none,   and  willingly  and  courageouily  un- 
dergoing obloquy,  poverty,  and  perfecutioii   (all  three 
whereof  have  been  his  lot,  and  the  two  former  will  be 
always),  for  the  fake  of  a  good  confcience  ;    deeming 
4  prudence   to  be  the  worldly  wifdom  condemned  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles,'  and  4  concealment'  of  religious 
fentiments  to  be  a  great  crime  ;    and  unmoved  by  the 
example   of  feveral  learned   divines,    who,   as  is  well 
known,   have  great  '  prudence,'   and  through   fear  of 
the  ignorant,  the  bigots,  and  the  crafty    (who  govern 
the  two  former),  do  moft  of  all  men  conceal  their  reli- 
gious fentiments  from  the  world  ;   which,  if  they  hap- 
pen in  confidence  to  difcover  to  him,  he  without  fcrupie 
publifhes  in  print ;  facrificing  his  underftanding  to  the 
obedience  of  faith,   and  believing  myfteries  ;   and  not 
rejecting  even   the  Athanafian  Creed,   though  in   his 
opinion  contradictory  in  itfelf  and  to  reaibn,  but  only 
as  not  grounded  on  fcripture  and  antiquity  ;    following 
fome  practices  how  rigid  andfeemingly  ridiculous  ioever, 
and  how  remote  foeyer  from  the  practices  of  the  age 
and  country  wherein  he  lives,  which  he  thinks  required 
by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  ;   finding  out  and  feeing  clear- 
ly the  revolutions  of  all  the  following  ages,  both  paft 
and  to  come,  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  ;    taking  up  with  all  manner  of 
"  falie  proofs  in  behalf  of  Chriftianity,   fuch  as   forged 
"  books,  forged  pailages,  precarious   fuppofitions,  tales, 
"  and  {ham-miracles,  as  well  as  with  the  moft  fubftantial 
proofs  ;  endeavouring  to  explain  fcripture-difficulties  ; 
holding  a  fociety  in  his  own  houfe,  of  honeft  and  inqui- 
"  iitive  men  of  all  parties  and  notions  among  Chriftians, 
"  in  order  to  fearch  after  and  find  out  ^enuine  and  original 

O 

''•  Chriftianity  ;  and,  in  fine,  as  much  in  earneft  as  ibme 
44  others  feem  in  jeft.  He  is  the  very  reverfe  of  many  moft 
44  eminent  divines.  He  thinks  himfeif  obliged  in  con- 

O 

44  fcience  to  be  dutiful,   fubmiflive,   and  loyal  to  his  ma- 
44  jefty,  to  whom  he  has  fworn  allegiance  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
4£  church  point  with  him  to  act  one  way,   and  pray  and 
!t  fwear  another,  or  not  to  be  in  e^rneft  in  thofe  two  moft 
ferious  and  folemn  actions.     He  fpcaks  what  he  thinks, 
and  is  not  guilty   of  the  contradictions  of  making  the 
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"  ChriHian  religion  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  yet 
44  concealing  his  thoughts  about  the  particulars  of  that 
44   religion;   anymore  than  he   is  of  profclfmg  a  religion 
44  which   he   docs   not    belie1          He   pays    no    regard    to 
44  fashionable  doctrines  ;  nor  to  fafhionablc  divines,  who, 
44  in   obedience   to   one  another,   and  in  harmony,   vary, 
44  change,   and   regulate  the  faith  of  the  vulgar.      He  will 
44  not  be  bound  bv  articles  which  he  has   iubfcribcd,    but 
44  renounces  them  when  he  judges  them  erroneous  ;    nor 
4'  will  he  fubfcribe  articles  which  he  docs  not  be'Lvc  true, 
44  or  fubfcribe  them  in  fenies   contrary  to  thole  deiignc.' 
44  by  the   impofers.     He  renounces  all  pref      .        ,  and 
44  will  not  fo  much  as  receive  money  from  infidel  hands. 
44  He  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  imitate  the  apoftlcs  in  their 
44  low  Hate  ;  and  he  believes  it  no  Jefs  inconfiftent  with 
44  Chriilianity,  to  aim  at  and  contend  tor,  and  to  pofTels 
44  that  woiidlygreatnefs  and  wealth,  which  their  pretended 
44  fucceflbrs  of  the  Romiih  church  enjov  and  contend  for, 
44  as  due  to  them  by  the  gofpel,   than  to  contradict  the 
44  apoftles  in  other  refpects.     He  is  a  zealous  member  of 
44  the   church   of  England  as  by  law  eftablimed,    keeping 
44  to 'that   church;  though  ievenii  parts   of  the   worihip 
44  therein  performed  be,  in  his  opinion,  blafpherny  and 
44  contradiction  ;  though  he  knows  he  hears  daily  the  moH 
44  abfurd,  fophiftical,  deqlamatory,  and  factious  difcourfes 
44  from  the  pulpit ;  though  he  be  attacked  and  abufed  on 
44  moH  Sundays  from  that  high  place,  to  the  underftand- 
44  ing  of  the  auditory,  who  on  fuch  occafions  turn  their 
44  eyes  upon  him  ;  though  he  be  refufed  to  partake  of  the 
44  blefled  facrament,  which,  he  lays,  4  goes  near  his  heart ;' 
44  and  though  he  be  forbid  coming  to  church  by  the  rector 
44  of  the  pariih,  who  has  endeavoured  to  fet  the  mob  upon 
44  him.     But  his  judgement  doeb  not  feern  to  be  equal  to 
44  his  lagacity,  learning  , zeal,  and  integrity.     Foi,   either 
44  through  the  prejudice  of  education,   which  he  it  ill  re^ 
44  tains,   or  through   fome  fuperitition   which,  notwith- 
44  Handing  his  examination,  Hicks  by  him,  he   feems  Hill 
44  qualified  to  admit  the  moit  precarious  fuppofitions,  and 
44  to   receive  many  things   without  the   leaH  foundation. 
44  The  warmth  of  his  temper  difpofes  him  to  receive  any 
44  fudden  thoughts,  anything  that  Hrikes  his  imagination, 
"  when  favourable  to  his  preconceived  fcheme  of  things, 
44  or   to  any   new  Schemes   of  things    that  ferve  in  his 
opinion  a  religious  purpofe  :   and  his  imagination  is  fo 
Hrong  and  lively  on  thefe  occaiions,  that  he  fometimes 
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**  even  fuppofes    fa&s,    and    builds   upon   thofe    fa&s. 
"  Thus,  for  example,  he  afted  in  the  cafe  of  an  Arabic 
"  manufcript,    whereof  he    underltood    not   one   word, 
"  which  he  hoped  was,  or  took  to  have  been,  a  tranflation 
"  of  an  antient  book  of  fcripture,  belonging  to  the  New 
"  Teltament,    and    written    by  the   apofiles,  Ityled  *  the 
"  Doftrine  of  the  Apoltles,'  and  propofed  to  publilh   it 
"  as  fuch  :  but  when  it  came  to  be  read  by  men  Ikilful  in 
"  the  Arabic  tongue,  it  proved  a  tranflation  of  another 
"  book  before  extant  in  print   in  its  original   language. 
"  And  thus,  though  he  be  a  lover  of  truth,  yet  by  his 
"  warmth  of  temper  he  is  drawn  in  and  engaged  fo  far  in 
"  the  belief  and  defence  of  many  things,  as  gives  a  turn 
"  to  his  underitanding,  and  thereby  makes  his  conviction 
"  of  miltakes  in  fome  cafes  difficult,   and  in  others  per- 
haps impoffible. — He  lives  for  the  molt  part  in  Lon- 
don,  the  place  of  the  greatelt  refort  of  men  of  under- 
itanding, birth,  fortune,  and  learning,  in  the  univerfe. 
There  He  vifits  perfons  of  both  fexes  and  of  the  higheft 
rank,  who  are  delighted  with   his  plaihnefs,   integrity, 
fenfe,  and  learning  ;  and  to  whom  he  difcourfes  with 
the  greatelt  freedom  about  many  important  points,  and 
efpecially  about  Athanalianiim,   which  feems  his  molt 
peculiar  concern.     He  frequents  the  molt  public  coffee- 
"  houfes,  where  molt  are  prone  to  Ihew  him  refpecl:,  and 
"  none  dare  (hew  him  any  difrefpect ;  the  clergy  either 
"  flying  before  him,   or   making  a  feeble   opposition  to 
"  him.     By  all  which  he  has  made  a  multitude  of  con- 
"  verts  to  the   belief,  that  the  Father,    Son,   and   Holy 
**  Gholt,  are  three  different  intelligent  agents,   and  not 
"  three    intelligent  agents   making   but   one    intelligent 
"  agent;  that  the  Father  was  before,  and  is  greater  than 
"  the  Son  j  that  the  Son  is  not  the  fame  being  with  the 
"  Father  ;  and  that  the  Father  is  the  one  God  (as  fay  both 
the  Scripture  and  Nicene  Creed),  or  that  there  are  no 
other  Gods  but  him  ;  all  doctrines  contrary  to  the  pre- 
fent  orthodoxy.     And  he  has  foftened  the  zeal  of  many 
more,  who  ufed  to  call  for  fire  from   heaven,   or  the 
fword  of  the   magiltrate,  to  defend  their  fentiments. 
He  has  at  this  time  fo  much  credit,  that  he  now  fays- 
and  prints  what   he  pleafes,    without   incurring   any 
hazard  of  perfecution  from  real  or  pretended  zealots  ; 
who  are   forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fplendor  and 
power  of  his  honelty,  fenfe,  and  learning,  and  fear  of 
drawing  upon  thefelves  fo  me  thing  of  more  fatal  con- 
VOL.  XII.  K  k  "  ieqvience 
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"  ftsquencc  than  the  prefent  converfions  that  he  make*. 

*'  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that,    if  any   country   could  but 

*'  furnifli    twenty  fuch  men   as    he,    they  would,    witb- 

"  out  pay,    and  with  mere   liberty  to  fpeak  their  fenti-' 

"  ments,  put  to  flight  twenty  thouland  lifted  to   fupport 

"  error.     He  is  a  perfon,    who  forms    ?a"ft   projects   and 

*'  defigns  for  the  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 

*'  and  for  reftoring  what  he  calls   Primitive  Chriftianity 

*'  among  us  :  nor  is  he  without  great  defign  for  the  im- 

"  provemeilt  of  philofophy,  and  for  the  welfare  and  trade 

4<  of  his  country  ;  as  appears  by  his  attempts  to  explain 

*'  the  philofophy  of  Sir   Ifaac  Newton j   and  his   other 

**  works  in  mathematics  and  phyfics  ;    but,  above  all,  by 

*'  his    attemps   to  difcover   the  longitude,   for  which  he 

"  deferves  the  reward  promifed  by  parliament^  though  he 

"  mould  not  fucceed.     But   the  greateft   good  that   he 

*'  promotes  feems  to  me,  what  he  does  not  defign  ;  and 

"  that  is,  by  putting  men  upon  enquiries,  to  make  them 

*'  fee  farther  than  himfelf,  and  to  reject  his  narrow  opi- 

*'  nions.     He  is  a  very  ferious  and  grave  perfon,  but  yet 

"  chearful,  and  no  enemy  to   mirth  ;   and  he  is  even  ca- 

*'  pable  of  laughing  heartily  at  egregious  nonfenfe,  ftupi- 

"  dity,  and  folly,  in  the  molt  folemn  perfons,  when  they 

"  fpeak  about  the  moft  folemn  things." 

He  left  forne  children  behind  him  ;  among  the  reft, 
Mr.  John  Whifton,  who  was  for  many  yc£rs  a  very  con- 
liderable  bookfelter  in  London. 

Atbea.  "VVHITBY   (DANIEL),  a  moft  learned  Englifh   di- 

«u0n'T      vine,  was  the  fon  of  a  clersryman,  and  wTas  born  at  Rufh- 

Siiort  ^*.c*"  <-^j 

count  of  Dr.  den  in  Northa'mptonfhire,  1638.  He  became  a  corn- 
\Vhhby,  moner  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  in  1653  j  of  which, 
yi-efixed i  co  a^ter  1^.^  taken  the  decrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  feafons, 
Jm  Laft  i.  Si' j  r  ii  •  &e.  T'i  IL  tL  u  i  • 

Thoughts,  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1664.  i  hen  he  became  ch-planr 
1-27,  Svo.  *o  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who  collated  him' 
to  a  prebend  of  that  churcn  in  October  1668.  In  1672, 
he  was  admitted  chantor  of  tlie  fame  church  ;  and  the 
lame  yesff  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor 
of  divinity.  He  was  then,  or  foon  after,  rector  of  St. 
Edmund's  church  in  Salifbury ;  and  in  1696  was  made 
prebendary  of  Taunton  Regis.  He  aied  March  24, 
1725-6,  aged  88  ;  yet  wss  fo  well  the  day  before,  as  to; 
attend  divine  lervice.  Wood,  who  lived  to  1695,  gives 
his  character  in  the  following  words  :  "  He  is  a  perfort 
very  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  in  Polemical  divinity, 

"  efpecially 
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y  efpecially  as  to  the  main  part  thereof,  which  is  di  reeled 
"  againft  Papifts.     He  hath  been  all  along  fo  wholly  de- 
*'  voted  to  his  feverer  ftudies,  that  he  hath  fcarcely  ever  al- 
•  '  lowed  himfelf  leiiure  to  mirrd  any  of  thofe  mean  and, 
**  trifling  worldly  concerns,    which  admmifter  matter  of 
"  gain,    pleafure,    reach,    and    cunning.     Alfo    he  hath  ;; 

*'  not  been  in  the  kail  tainted  with  tliofe  too  much 
*'  now-a-days  practifed  arts  of  fraud,  coufenage,  and  de- 
"  celt."  He  was  upwards  of  fifty,  when  Wood  gave 
mis  good  character  or  him  ;  and  he  behaved  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  deferve  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  "  Short  Account  of  Dr.  Whitby"  tells  us,  'that 
"  he  was  in  feature  fhort  and  very  thin,  had  a  tenacious 
'*  memory  even  to  the  laft,  and  always  elofely  applied 
*'  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  ;  that  he  was  ever  ftrangely  ig- 
4  norant  of  worldly  affairs,  even  to  a  degree  that  is  fcarcely 
"  to  be  conceived  ;  and  that  he  was  ea'iy,  affable^  pious, 
*'  devout,  and  charitable." 

He  was  the  author  of  more  than-  forty  works,  which  are 
all  full  of  good  fenfe  and  learning.  .One  of  them,  pub- 
fifhed  in  160,  .  and  intituled,  "  The  Proteitunt  Reconciler, 
*'  humbly  pleading  for  condefceniion  to  diflenting  bre- 
"  thren,  in  things  indifferent  and  urineceffary,  for  the  fake 
"  of  peace  ;  and  mewing  ho\v  unrcafonable  it  is  to  make, 
"  fuch  things  the  necelfary  condition  of  communion," 
expofed  him  to  much  periccution,  and  brought  him  into 
fome  trouble.  It  gave  great  offence  to  the  orthodox 
clergy,  who  herein  considered  their  church  as  little  lefs 
than  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Preloytenans ;  and 
feveral  pamphlets  were  written  againft  it.  It  was  likewife 
condemned  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  their  congrega- 
tion July  21,  1683-,-  and  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  uni- 
yerfity  marmal,  in  the  fchools  quadrangle ;  and  feme 
things  in  it  fo  offended  bifhop  Ward,  that  he  obliged  our 
author  to  make  a  public  rctraftation.  The  greateft  and 
far  moft  conhderable  of  Dr.  Whitby's  works  is  his  "  Pa- 
*'  raphrafe  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Teftament,"  in 
two  volumes,  folio  :  it  was  printed  firft  in  1703,  has  of- 
ten fince  gone  througli  the  prefs,  and  i-s-  fti-11  the  principal" 
commentator  uled  by  the  Englilh  clergy.  After  his  death 
came  out  "  YETEP  A  I  $  PONTI  AE  s  :  or,  The  laft 
"  Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby.  Containing  his  correction  of 
•'  feveral  pafTages  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Tefta- 
"  riient.  To  which  are  added  five  difcourfes  publifhed 
^  by  his  exprefs  order,  1727,"  8vo.  In  the  preface  he 

K  k  a  has 
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has  the  following  pafTage :  "  An  exa£l  fcrutiny  into 
"  things  doth  often  produce  conviction,  that  thofe  things, 
44  which  we  once  judged  to  be  right,  wrere,  after  a  more 
"  diligent  enquiry  into  truth,  found  to  be  otherwife  ;  and 
"  truly,"  fays  Dr.  Whitby,  "  I  am  not  afhamed  to  fay, 
"  this  is  my  cafe.  For  when  I  wrote  my  Commentaries 
"  on  the  New  Teftament,  I  went  on  (too  haflily,  I  own,) 
"  in  the  common  beaten  road  of  other  reputed  orthodox 
"  divines ;  conceiving,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
"  Ghofl,  in  one  complex  notion,  were  one  and  the  fame 
<c  God,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  individual  efTence  com- 
"  municated  from  the  Father.  This  confufed  notion  I 
"  am  now  fully  convinced,  by  the  arguments  I  have  of- 
*'  fered  here,  and  in  the  fecond  part  of  my  reply  to  Dr. 
"  Waterland,  to  be  a  thing  imporTible,  and  full  of  grofs 
"  abfurdities  and  contradictions."  The  reader  may  per- 
ceive from  hence,  that  this  learned  divine  died,  as  he  had 
lived  for  fome  time,  heterodox  upon  the  article  of  the 
Trinity. 

Life,  pre-       WHITEHEAD  f PAUL),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  the  foil 

i  u>  his  of  a  tradefman  in  London,  and  born  in  1 770,  on  St.  Paul's 
'  day  ;  from  which  circumilances  he  was  fo  named.  His 
talent  for  poetry  is  laid  to  have  difcovered  itfelf  early  ;  for 
he  had  no  fooner  learned  to  write,  than  all  his  letters  to 
his  relations  were  drawn  up  in  rhime.  He  wras  originally 
intended  for  bpfinefs,  and  placed  with  a  mercer  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  afterwards  retired  to  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
ftudv  the  law.  He  met  with  a  terrible  misfortune  in  the 

J 

beginning  of  life  ;  for,  becoming  acquainted  with  Fleet- 
wood  the  player,  he  was  drawn  in  to  be  jointly  engaged 
with  him  in  a  bond  of  3000!.  ;  on  account  of  which  he  wa^ 
confined  in  the  Fleet  priion  for  fome  years. 

The  firit  pieces,  which  brought  him  any  fame,  were 
"  The  State  Dunces ;"  and  "Manners,"  a  fatire;  the 
former  written  in  1733,  ^le  ^atter  *n  I13^>  •"  m  both  thefe 
pieces  he  ihews  himfelf  a  patriot,  even  to  Republicanifm. 
In  17475  he  publiihed  a  fatire,  intituled,  "Honour;" 
and,  in  1748,  a  mock  heroic  poem,  called  the  "  Gym- 
"  nafiad,"  to  ridicule  the  brutifh  cuflom  of  boxing  :  it 
was  printed  in  three  books,  and  addrefled  to  the  moil 
puilfant  and  invincible  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  who  was  the 
champion  of  this  Order.  Afterwards,  this  poet  concerned 
himfelf  little  with  the  fame  of  writing ;  nor  is  there  ex- 
tant anv  material  compofition  of  his,  after  the  "  Epiflle 

"  to 
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€£  to  Doctor  Thompfon."  He  airmfed  himfelf  with  a 
few  'light  Tongs  and  epigrams;  and,  if  he  iinifhed  any 
other  work  of  confequence,  it  perifhed  in  the  general 
conflagration  three  days  before  his  death,  which,  itfeems, 
he  parted  in  burning  his  papers  :  it  is  prefumed,  that, 
could  he  have  called  in  the  pieces  that  remain,  they  would 
infallibly  have  undergone  the  fame  fate.  He  died  in  177  • 

WHITELOCKE  (BULSTRODE),  a  great  Englifh  £th«. 
lawyer,  and  politician,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  James  White- 
locke,  knight,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Bulflrode, 
ofHugeley,  orHedg!ey-Bulfcrode,inBucks,  efq.  Sir  James 
Whitelocke  was  a  very  extraordinary  man  ;  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  proper  to  give  fome  little  account  of  him. 
He  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  near  Oakynham  in 
Berkfhire,  and  was  born  at  London  in  1570.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  and  went  from, 
thence  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford  ;  where  he  took  a 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  in  i  CQ4..  He  afterwards  fettled  in  Memorials 

'-'  J    *  IT       L.        "D 

the  Middle-Temple,  was   elected  member  of  parliament  j^  Affanrs 
for  Woodflock  in  1620,   chief  juflice  of  Chefler,   and  atbyBuift 
length  one  of  the  juflices  of  the  Common-Pleas.     King  White- 
Charles  1.   faid  of  him,   that  "  he  was  a  flout,  wife,  aiii?0^' 
"  learned   man,    and  one  who  knew  what  belongs  to  up-  in  folio.'  J 
"  hold  magiilrates  and  magiftracy  in  their  dignity."     He 
died  in  1632  ;  and  "  on  his   death,"  fays  his  fon,  "  the 
"  king  loft  as  good  a  fubjedt,  his  country  as  good  a  pa- 
"  triot,    the  people  as  juft  a  judge,   as   ever  lived.     All 
"  honefl  men  lamented  the  lofs  of  him  ;  no  man  in  his 
age  left  behind  him  a  more  honoured  memory.     His 
reafon  was  clear  and  ftrong,  and  his  learning  was  deep 
and  general.     He  had  the  Latin  tongue  fo  perfect,  that 
"  litting  judge  of  affize  at  Oxford,  when  fome  foreigners, 
"  perfons  of  quality,  were  there,   and   came  to  the  court 
"  to  fee  the  manner  of  our  proceedings   in  matters  of 
"  juflice,   he  caufed  them  to  fit  down,   and   briefly  re- 
"  peated  the  heads  of  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  in  good 
*'  and  elegant  Latin  ;  and  thereby  informed  the  ilranrers 

•»  ^  .  *^ 

and  the  fcholars  or  the  ability  of  our  judges,  and  the 
"  courfe  of  our  proceedings  in  matters  of  law  andjuftice. 
*'  He  underfiood  the  Greek  very  well  and  the  Hebrew, 
*'  and  was  verfed  in  the  Jewifh  hiftories,  and  exactly 
"  knowing  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  and  in  the 
"  pedigrees  of  moll  perfons  of  honour  and  quality  in  the 

kingdom,  and  was  much  coflverfaht  in  the  iludies  of 

K  k  3  "  antiquity 
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"  antiquity   and   heraldry.     He  was  not  by  any  exce!Ie,df 
"  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  profeffion  of  the  common, 
w  of  England,  wherein  his  knowledge  of  the  civil 
"  law  was  a  help  to  him." 

Bulftrode    Whitelocke,    efq.   his    fon,    was  born  Aug. 
6,    1605,    in    Fleet-ftreet,  London,    at  the  houfe   of  Sir 
George    Croke,    ferjeant    at    law.    his    mother's    uncle ; 
and   educated  in  grammar  learning  at   Mcrchant-Tavlors 
fchool.     Thence  he  went  in  1620  to  St.  joh.i's-coiiege  in 
Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Lavd  was   then   preiident.     Laud 
was  his  father's  contemporary  and   intimate   friend,   and' 
fhewed  him  particular  kindnefs  ;    and  Whitelocke  after- 
wards made  an  acknowledgment  of  it,  in  refufing,  when 
that  prelate  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  life,  to  be  one  of 
the  commiffioners  appointed  to  draw  up  a  charge  againft 
him.     He  left    the  univerlity  before   he  had  taken  a  de- 
gree, and  went  to  the  Middle-Temple  ;   where,  by  the 
help  of  his  father,   he  became  eminent  for  his  ikill  in  the 
common  law7,  as  well  as  in  other  ftudies.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for 
Marlow  in  Bucks  ;    and  was  appointed    chairman  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  charge  againft  the  earl  of 
Straffprd,  and  one  of  the  managers  againft  him  at  his  trial. 
May  1642,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants 
of  Buckinghamfhire  ;   and,  Jan.   1642-3,   he  was  named 
one  of  the  commiffioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king  at 
Oxford,  and  one  of  the  lay-gentlemen  to  lit  among  the 
affembly  of  divines.     In   1644,  he  was  again  appointee] 
one  of  the   commiffioners  for  peace  at  Oxford  ;   and  the 
fame  year,  when  the  earl  of  Eflex  was   about  to   prove 
Oliver  Cromwell  an  incendiary,  he  gave  Cromwell  timely 
notice  of  it,  and  ever  after  was  much  in   his  favour  and 
confidence.     In  1645,   ne  w^s  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners for  the  admiralty  ;  and,  being  then  fufpected  of 
holding  intelligence  with   the  king's   partv,   he   fell  into 
great  danger,  but  fo©n  freed  himfelf  from   that  fufpicion. 
Jn   1646,  he  was  lent  fpr  to  the  leaguer  before  Oxford  by 
Sir  Thomas   Fairfax,    general  of  the  parliament  forces  ; 
and,  being  admitted  one  of  his  council  of  war,  he  did  of- 
ten, out  of  the  great  regard  he  had  to.  the  univerflty,  ex- 
prefs  great  umvillingnefs  to  have  ;.ny  damage  done  unto 
it,  and  urged  that  honourable  terms   might  be  offered  to 
the  garrilbn  there.     March  1647-8,   he  was  made  one  of 
the  four  commifnoners  of  the  great  feal ;  and,  in  O&eber, 

Attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  king's   ferjeant^ 
»         -.  .  •  ......        "  i_  ••  i 
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which  latter  title  he  refufed  to  accept.  December  the  a6th, 
he  retired  into  the  country,  that  he  might  not  have  any 
concern  in  the  king's  trial ;  "it  being  contrary  to  his  Memorials, 
44  judgement,  as  he  himfelf  declared  in  the  houfe."  Feb. p* 
8,  1648-9,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commiflioners 
of  the  new  great  feal  of  the  commonwealth  of  England ; 
and,  on  the  i4th,  was  ele£led  one  of  the  thirty  peribns 
for  the  council  of  {late.  In  June,  he  was  made  high 
iteward  of  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  July,  was  conili- 
tuted  keeper  of  the  king's  library  and  medals,  which  he 
had  before  hindered  from  being  fold.  •'  Being  informed," 
fays  he,  ^  of  a  deiign  in  fome  to  have  them  fold  and 
tranfported  beyond  fea,  which  I  thought  would  be  a 
dishonour  and  damage  to  our  nation,  and  -.o  ail  fcholars  p% 
therein,  and  fearing  that  in  other  hands  they  might 
*•  be  more  fubjeft  to  embezzling,  and  being  willing  to 
"  prefervc  them  for  public  uie,  1  did  accept  of  the  trouble" 
"  of  being  library-keeper  at  St.  James's,  and  therein  was 
•  '  encouraged  and  much  perfnaded  to  it  by  Mr,  Selden, 
*'  who  fwore,  that  if  I  did  not  undertake  the  charge  of 
'*  them,  all  thofe  rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  thofe 
"  choice  books  and  manufcripts,  would  be  loft  ;  and  there 
*'  were  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in  the  Vatican, 
<c  in  any  other  library  in  Chriftendom."  He  had  under 
him  one  Duery,  a  German  fcholar,  who  did  the  drudgery 
pf  the  place  ;  which  it  was  impoiTible,  as  well  as  unfit,  for 
him  to  attend  to.  Nov.  1653,  he  v/ent  ambaflador  to 
Sweden,  and  was  particularly  honoured  by  queen  Chriftina. 
He  returned  thence  in  July  1654,  and  in  Augufl  was  made 
pne  of  the  commiilioners  of  the  exchequer  ;  for  in  his 
abfence  an  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  chancery, 
he  refufed  at  his  return  to  continue  commiffioner  of  the 
great  feal.  Jan.  1656,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
pf  commons  pro  terApare,  upon  the  indifpoiition  of  him 
who  was  lately  chofen  ;  and  the  year  following,  fummoned 
by  die  prote£lor  to  lit  in  the  other  houfe  by  the  name  of 
Bulftrode  lord  Whitelocke.  In  1659,  he  was  made  prq- 
iident  of  the  council  of  flate  ;  one  of  the  committee  of 
fafety ;  and  keeper  of  the  great  feal  pro  ttmpore.  The 
fame  year,  Dec.  30,  he  retired  into  the  country,  for  fear 
pf  being  lent  to  the  Tower  by  fome  powerful  members 
of  the  Rump  parliament,  then  newly  reilored  ;  and  at  his 
departure  left  the  great  feal  with  his  wife,  who  delivered 
it  to  Lenthal  the  fpeaker.  From  that  time  to  his  death, 

K  k  4  he 
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he  lived  retired  in  the  country,  for  the  moft  part  at  Chilt6n 
in  Wiitfhire,   where  he  died  Jan.  28,  1675-6. 

The  firft  edition  was  publifhcd  in  1682,  aiid  the  fecond 
with  many  additions  and  a  better  Index  in  1732,  of  his 
"  Memorials  of  the  Englifh  affairs  :  or,  An  hiftorical 
*4  account  of  what  palled  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
*'  of  king  Chailes  the  Firft  to  king  Charles  the  Second 
*4  his  happy  Reftauration  ;  containing  the  public  tranf- 
"  actions  civil  and  military,  together  with  the  private 
44  confutations  and  fecrets  of  the  cabinet,"  in  folio. 
The  prefacer  to  the  firft  edition  obferves,  that  "  our  au- 
"  thor  fometimes  writes  up  to  the  dignity  of  an  hiilorian, 
**  and  elievvherc  is  content  barely  to  fet  down  occurrences 
14  diary-wife,  without  melting  down  or  refining  the  ore, 
44  and  improving  thofe  hints  and  rudiments  to  the  per- 
"  feet  ion  and  true  ftandard  of  an  hiftory.  The  truth  is, 
rf4  our  author  never  intended  this  for  a  book  in  print,  nor 
"  meant  otherwife  by  it  than  as  a  book  for  his  memory 
"  and  private  ufe  ;  yet  fuch  was  his  relation  to  the  pub- 
"  lie,  fo  eminent  his  ftation,  and  fo  much  was  he  upon 
"  the  ftage  during  all  the  time  of  action,  that  the  parti- 
"  culars  of  his  diary  go  very  far  towards  a  perfect  hiftory 
<4  of  thofe  times."  Befides  thefe  memorials,  he  wrote 
alfo  "  Memorials  of  the  Englifh  affairs  from  the  fup- 
44  pofed  expedition  of  Brute  to  this  ifland,  to  the  end  of 
*'  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Firft.  Public  ed  from  his 
44  original  manufcript,  \vith  fome  account  of  his  life  and 
**  writings,  by  William  Penn,  efq.  governor  of  Pennfyl- 
*4  vania  ;  and  a  preface  by  James  Welwood,  M.  D.  1 709," 
folio.  There  are  many  fpecches  and  difcourfes  of  Mr. 
Whitelocke,  to  be  found  in  hi?  "  Memorials  of  Englifh 
*'  affairs,"  and  in  other  collections. 

With  regard  to  his  character,  the  prefacer  writes  thus  : 
64  He  not  only  ferved  the  ftate  in  leveral  ftations  and 
44  places  of  the  higheft  truftand  importance  both  at  home 
*'  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  acquitted  himfelf  with 
fuccefs  and  reputation  anfwerable  to  each  refpective 
great  character ;  but  likewife  converfed  with  books, 
and  made  himfelf  a  large  provifion  from  his  ftudies  and 
contemplation.  Like  that  noble  Roman  Portius  Cato, 
as  ctefcrib?d  by  Nepos,  he  was  *  Reipublicas  peritus,  & 
44  jurifeonfultus,  &  magnus  imperator,  8c  probabilis 
"  orator,  &  cupidiffimus  literarum  :'  a  ftatefman,  and 
*'  learned  in  the  law,  a  great  commander,  an  eminent 
"  fpeaker  in  parliament,  and  an  exquife  fcholar.  He 

64  had 
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86  had  all  along  fo  much  bufinefs,  one  would  not  imagine 

"  he  ever  had  leifure  for  books  ;  yet  who  confiders  his 

"  ftudies,  might  believe  he  had  been  always  ihut  up  with 

"  his  friend  Selden,  and  the  duft  of  adlion  never  fallen  on 

"  his  gown.     His  relation  to  the  public  was  fuch  through- 

"  out  all  the  revolutions,  that  few  myfteries  of  ft  ate  could 

"  be  to  him  any  fecret.     Nor  was  the  felicity  of  his  pen 

66  lefs  considerable   than  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  or  did 

"  lefs   fervice  to  the  caufe  he  efpoufed.     So  we  find  the 

"  words  apt  and  proper  for  the  occafion  ;  the  ftyle  clear, 

"  eafy,  and  without  the  leaft  force  or  afFeclation  of  any 

"  kind,   as  is  fhewn  in   his  fpeeches,   his  narratives,  his 

"  defcriptions,   and  in  every  place  where  the   fubjecl:  de- 

"  ferves  the  leaft  career  confederation."     Lord  Clarendon 

has   left  this   teftimony    in  favour  of  Mr.  Whitelocke  : 

whom,  numbering  among  his  early  friends  in  life,  he  calls, 

"  a  man  of  eminent  parts  and  great  learning  out   of  his 

"  proftlTion,   and  in  his   profefiion  of  fignal  reputation.  Life  of 

"  And  though,"  fays  the  noble  hiftorian,  "  he  did  after-  wa£ 

"  wards  bow  his  knee  to  Baal,   and  fo  fwerved  from  hisdon>lp.l^o" 

"  allegiance,   it  was  with  lefs   rancour  and  malice  than  Oxf.  1759, 

"  other  men.     He  never  led,  but  followed  ;  and  was  rather  foll°* 

"  carried  away  with   the  torrent,   than  fwam  with  the 

*'  ftrearn  ;  and  failed  through  thofe  infirmities,  which  lefs 

"  than  a  general  defection  and  a  prosperous    rebellion 

"  could  never  have  difcovered."     Lord   Clarendon    has  Hiftory  of 

elfewhere  defcribed  him,   as  "  from   the  beginning  con-  the  Rebel- 

Cj  T  *  T)  t 

"  curring  with  the  parliament,  without  any  inclinations  vJV- 

.  •*  V  A 11* 

"  to  their  perfons  or  principles  ;  and,"  fays  he,  "  he  had 
*'  the  fame  reafon  afterwards  not  to  feparate  from  them. 
"  Ail  his  eftate  was  in  their  quarters  ;  and  he  had  a  na- 
*'  ture,  that  could  not  bear  or  fubmit  to  be  undone  : 
"  though  to  his  friends,  who  were  commiffioners  for  the1 
"  king,  he  ufed  his  old  opennefs,  and  profefled  his  detefta- 
'*  tion  of  all  the  proceedings  of  his  party,  yet  could  not 
**  leave  them." 

WHITGIFT   (JOHN),   archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  Paul's  Life 
and  a  very  extraordinary  man,   was   defcended  of  the  an-  of  Whit- 

J  J  •  f 

cient  family  of  Whitgift,  of  Whitgift,  in  Yorkihire  ;  and  | 

r^        ^  r^   •      o        •      T  •         1    /!_•        •  TT-    Strype« 

was  bom  at  Great  Gnrniby,  in  Lincolnthire,  in  1530.    His  Life  of 

education  was   managed  by  an  uncle,  who  was  an  abbot ;  Whitgift. 
and  who  is  memorable  for  having  faid,  that  "  the  Romifh 
"  religion,  he  was  fure,  could  not  continue    long;    be- 
"  caufe,"  laid  he,  "  1  have  read  the  whole  icriptu res  over 

*•   and 
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"  and  over,  and  could  never  find  therein,  that  it  was  found- 
"  ed  by  G<x./'  He  was  lent  to  St.  Anthony's  fchoo! 
in  London,  and  was  lodge:  with  an  aunt  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard.  Imbibing  very  ::i^  a  reliih  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  he  rci^;  j  to  go  to  mafs  ;  upon 
which  the  good  woman  reic'ved  to  entenain  him  no  lengcr 
under  her  roof,  imputing  aii  ner  lories  and  misfortunes 
to  her  harbouring  fuch  an  heretic  ;  and  at  parting  told 
him,  that  "  me  thought  at  firft  fhe  had  received  a  faint 
'*  into  her  houfe,  but  now  ihe  perceived  he  was  a  devil." 
He  efcaped  the  plague,  while  he  was  here,  in  a  manner 
next  to  miraculous :  }ie  was  bed-fellow  with  another 
fcliool-boy,  who  died  of  it ;  and  by  miftake,  being  thirfty, 
drank  of  his  urine,  thinking  it  had  been  beer ;  yet  no 
harm  at  all  befell  him. 

In  1548,  he  was  fent  to  Queen's-college,  Cambridge, 
and  foon  after  removed  to  Pembroke-Hall ;  where  John 
Bradford,  the  martyr,  was  his  tutor.  He  took  the  degrees 
in  arts  in  1554  and  1557,  having  been  chofen  fellow  of 
Peter-Houfe  in  1555  ;  and  in  1560  went  into  holy  orders. 
His  great  parts  and  learning  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Cox  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Feverfham  in  Cambridge- 
ihire.  In  1563,  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity; 
and,  the  fame  year,  was  made  lady  Margaret's  prcfeffor  of 
divinity.  About  1565,  he  was  brought  up  to  court,  to 
preach  before  the  queen  ,  who  was  fo  throughly  pleafed 
with  him,  tbat  ihe  immediately  caufed  him  to  be  fworiv 
her  chaplain.  In  1567,  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  Pem- 
"broke-hail ;  and,  about  three  months  after,  made  by  the 
queen  mafter  of  Trinity-college.  The  fame  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  keep  the  commencement-aft  for  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  his  thefts  was,  '  Papa  eft  ille 
*4  Antichriftus,  The  pope  is  that  antichrift."  He  was 
alfo  the  fame  year  made  Regius  profeflbr  of  divinity.  In 
1572,  he  began  to  wage  openly  that  war  with  the  Puri- 
tans, which  lafted  to  the  end  of  his  life,  by  publishing, 
**•  An  anfwere  to  a  certen  Ijbell,  intituled,  '  An  admoni- 
"  tion  to  the  parliament."  This  Admonition  contained 
two  parts,  and  was  written  during  the  difputes  Concern- 
ing the  ecciefiafrical  habits  and  ceremonies.  It  utterly 
condemned  the  church  of  England,  and  the  miniftry  of 
it ;  and  afierted,  that  we  had  neither  a  right  miniftry  of 
God,  nor  a  right  government  of  the  church  ;  and  bitterly 
inveighed  againft  the  book  for  ordering  minifters  and. 

deacon  sa 
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deacons,  which  was  fly  led  in  it  the  Pontifical.  To  Whit- 
gift's  anfwer  Mr.  Thomas  Cartwright  pubiifhed  "  A  Re- 
'*  ply;"  which  occaiioned Whitgift  to  write  "  A  Defence" 
in  1573,  and  Mr.  Cartwright  "  A  Second  Reply." 

In  1573,  or  probably  Iboner,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Lincoln  ;  and,  in  1576,  bifhop  of  Ay orcefler.  The  queen 
had  had  her  eye  upon  him  to  prefer  him  to  the  higheft 
ecclefiafUcal  honour  fome  time  before  her  intentions  took 
place  ;  and  was  inclined,  as  was  faid,  to  put  him  intq 
archbifhop  Grindal's  room  before  his  death.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  Grindal  was  defirous  to  refign,  and  as  defirous 
that  Whjtgift  mould  fucceec}  hiin :  but  Whitgift  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  comply  with  it ;  and  in  the  preience 
of  the  queen  begged  her  pardon,  for  not  accepting  it  on 
any  condition  whatever  during  the  life  of  the  other.  But 
Qrindal  dying  in  1583,  Whitgift  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
him ;  and  in  this  pqit  acted  with  great  vigour,  efpecially 
againft  the  Puritans  ;  upon  which  account  he  was  treate4 
with  very  fevere  language  hi  "  Martin  Mar-Prelate,"  and 
other  pamphlets  publifhed  by  fome  of  that  party.  He 
died  Feb.  29,  1603-4,  and  was  interred  in  the  parifh 

church    of  Crovdon,   where   a  monument  is  erected   to 

j 

him.     King  James,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of 
England,   had  projected   fome  alterations  in  the  church, 
which  gave  Whitgift  much  uneannefs :  and  this  occalion- 
ed   Mr.  Strype  to  fay,  that  "  he  does  not  know   whether 
*'  grief  \vas  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  or  grief  and  fear  for 
"  the  good  eftate  of  the  church,  under  a  new  king  and 
"  parliament  approaching,    mingling  itfelf  with  his  pre- 
f '  {ent  difeafe,  might  haften  his  death.     But  Mr.  Camden 
*'  has  the  following  pafTage  ;   *  While  the  king  began  to  Anna!,  fa- 
"  contend  about  the   liturgy,    and   judged   fome   things  cobi  Resis 
"  therein  fit  to  be  altered,  archbifhop  Whitgift  died  withad  ann> 
"  grief.'     Yet  furely,"  fays  Mr.  Strype,  "  by  what  we  have l 
"  heard  befoie  related  in  the  king's  management  of  the 
"  conference  held  about  it,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  him  - 
"  felf  to  the  archbifhop,    he   had  a  better  fatisfaction  of 
"  the  king's  mind.     To   which  I  may  add,    that   there 
**  was  a  directory,  drawn  up  by   the  Puritans,   prepared 
"  to  be  offered  to  the  next  parliament,  which  in  ail  pro- 
ic  bability  would  have  created  a  great  deal  of  difturbance 
f *  in    the  houfe,   having  many    favourers   there ;    which 
"  paper  the  aged  archbifhop  was  privy  to,  and  apprehen- 
"  five  of.     And  therefore,   according  to  another  of  our 
?'  hiflorians,  upon  his  death-beath  he  ufed  thefe  words  ; 

*4  And 
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Sar.derfon's  "  '  And  now,  O  Lord,  my  foul  is  lifted  up,  that  I  die  in 
Hiflory  of   «  a  time,  wherein  I  had  rather  give  up  to  God  an  account 
Kmgjames,«  of  my  bifhopric,  than  any  longer  to  exercife  it  among 
«'  men."" 

Stowe,  in  his  "  Annals,"  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  a  man 
"  born  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  the  good  of  the 
•'  church  ;  wherein  he  ruled  with  fuch  moderation,  as  to 
*{  continue  all  his  life  in  his  prince's  favour."  And  Fuller, 
in  his  "  Church  Hiflory/'  ftyles  him  "  theworthieft  man 
44  that  ever  the  Englifh  hierarchy  did  enjoy." 

WICKLIFF  (JOHN),  an  Englifh  doftor,  and  pro-*- 
fefFor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,   was  a  fore- 
runner of  Luther  in  the  bufinefs  of  reformation.     He  was 
born  in  the  northern  parr  of  England  about   1324,   and 
educated  at  Oxford  ;   where  the  fcholaftic  theology,  which 
Tanner,       then  prevailed,  was  finely  calculated  to  difplay  the  acute- 
Bibiictheca  nefs   of  his  parts,   and  to  diftinguifh  him  above  his  fel- 
Britanmco-  jows>     £}e  fiouriflied  with  ffood  reputation  in  that  uni- 

T_T  ir\pyn]£3  ^^  *- 

— r>u  Pin.  verfity,  until  the  diffenfions  happened  there  between  the 
Bib.  Aut.    monks  and  the  feculars ;  by  which  he  was  opprefFed,  and 
Eccltf.        engaged  to   declare  againft  the  pope  and  church.     About 
1365,  he  had  been  chofen  by  the  feculars  head  of  a  col- 
lege, founded  at  Oxford  for  the   fcholars  of  Canterbury  ; 
but  the  monks,   having  been  newly  admitted  into  that 
college,    had  a  mind  to  prefer  a  regular  to  that   headmip. 
Upon  this,  WicklifF  and  his  feculars  drove  them  out  of 
the  college  :    and  thefe,   being  expelled,  had  recourfe  to 
Simon  Langham,  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  took  them  under  his   protection,  and  commanded 
WicklifF  to   refign.     WicklifF  refufed  to  obey  the  order, 
and  Langham  fequeftered  the  revenues  of  the  college  :  upon 
which,  the  affair  was  carried  to  pope  Urban  V.  by  Wick- 
lifF and   the  feculars.     The  pope  appointed  a  cardinal   to 
hear  the   caufe,    who   decided  it  in  favour  of  the  monks  ; 
and  ordered,   that  WicklifF  and  his  alFociates  mould  leave 
the  college,  after  they  had  made  fatisfaftion  to  the  moiiks. 
The  pope  confirmed  this  fentence  by  a  bull,  publimed  in 
1370. 

Thus  WicklifF  was  obliged  to  refign,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  retire  to  his  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Lei- 
ceilerfhire,  of  which  he  had  been  fome  time  pofTefFed  :  but 
the  difgrace  prejudiced  him  extremely  againft  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  put  him  upon  feeking  ways  of  revenge.  The  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  were 
4  thei} 
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then  very  firmly  eftablifhed  in  England ;  and  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  biihops  was  of  a  large  extent.     WicklifF  fet  him- 
felf  to  oppofe  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  which  op- 
pontion  he  found  many  affiflants  and  prote&ors  :  becaufe 
the  do&rine   he  inculcated  was  favourable  to  the  king, 
whofe  power  was  weakened  and  diminifhed  by  that  of  the 
pope  and  the  biihops ;  to  the  great  lords,  who  were  in 
poffeffion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  had  a  mind 
to  make  off  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaflicai  cenfures  ;  and  to  the 
people,  to  whom  the  tax  of  Peter-pence  and  other  impo- 
fitions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  burdenfome.     The 
books  of  Mariilixis  of  Padua,  and  fome  other  authors,  who 
had  written  of  ecclefiailical  and  temporal  power  in  the 
behalf  of  princes   againil  the  pope,    furniihcd   him  with, 
matter  enough  upon  this  fubje£t ;  yet  he  did  not  fervilely 
follow  thefe  writers,  by  copying  their  errors  and   extra- 
va^ances  as  well  as  their  truths,    but  carried  the  matter 

Q 

farther,  and  taught  and  preached  publicly  againil  the  ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  the  pope  and  the  biihops. 

When  this  doftrine  began  to  fpread  and  make  a  noife, 
Simon  Sudbury,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  affembled  a  council 
at  Lambeth  in  1377  ;  to  which  he  cauied  Wickliff  to  be 
cited,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines.  Wick- 
liff appeared,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  who 
had  then  the  principal  mare  of  the  government,  and  by 
other  lords  ;  and  there  defending  himfelf,  was  difmnTed 
without  any  condemnation.  But  pope  Gregory  XI,  be- 
ing advertifed  of  the  doctrines  which  were  fpread  by 
Wickliff  in  England,  and  of  the  Drotedlion  he  met  with 

^J  '  A 

among  thofe  who  were  able  to  fave  him  from  condemna- 
tion, wrote  to  the  bifhops  of  England,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
apprehended ;  or,  if  they  could  not  compafs  that,  to  cite, 
him  to  Rome ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  them  nineteen 
proportions  advanced  by  Wickliff,  which  he  condemned 
as  heretical  and  erroneous.  Upon  this,  a  fecond  council 
was  held  at  Lambeth,  where  Wickliff  appeared,  and  again 
avoided  condemnation  ;  the  lords  and  people  declaring  fo 
floutly  for  him,  that  the  biihops  duril  only  command  him 
to  be  filent,  after  he  had  explained  the  proportions  in  a 
lenfe  wherein  thev  might  be  maintained. 

^ 

Wickliff  neverthelefs  continued  as  ufual  to  fpread  his 
new  principles,  and  added  to  them  doftrines  more  alarm- 
ing than  ever ;  drawing  after  him  a  great  number  of  difci- 
ples,  who  ^ealouflv  propagated  tlvm.  Then  Wriliiam 
Courtnay,  abv:.  of  Canterbury,  caued  a  council  in  1382; 

in 
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in  which  he  condemned  twenty-four  proportions  of  Wick- 
liff  or  his  difciples,  ten  as  heretical,  and  fourteen  as  erro- 
neous. The  couiicil  obtained  alfo  a  declaration  of  king 
Richard  II.  againil  all  thole  who  ilioiild  preach  the  ne\v 
doftrines  ;  by  virtue  of  which,  many  Wickliffitcs  were 
apprehended,  and  proceeded  feverely  with.  While  theie 
things  \7cre  agitated  with  great  confuiion  and  warmth, 
their  leader  Wickliff  died  at  Lutterworth  in  1384;  and 
left  many  books  behind  him  for  the  eitablifhment  of  his 
doctrines.  The  chief  of  them  is  his  treat!  ft-,  intituled 
"  Trialogus,"  from  the  three  fpeakers  in  it;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ;  whofe  names  are  "  Alethia 
ie  or  Truth,  Pfeudis  or  a  Lye,  and  Phronefeor  Wifdom." 
He  wrote  a"  great  many  things,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
lifh  :  but  thin  is  almoil  the  only  work  which  has  been 
printed.  Wickliff  fuffered  many  anathemas  after  his 
death  :  popes  and  councils  held  in  various  places  con- 
demned him  over  and  over  ;  and  the  council  of  Conilance 
affembled  in  1414,  before  they  proceeded  againit  the  per- 
fons  of  John  Hufs  and  Jeroni  of  Prague,  condemned  the 
doftrines  of  Wickliff,  forbade  the  reading  of  his  books; 
declared  him  to  have  died  a  notorious  and  obilinate  heretic, 
and  ordered  that  his  bones  mould  be  dug  up,  if  they 
could  be  diftmgiiimed,  and  thrown  out  of  holy  ground. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  reafon  to  proceed  thus  fe- 
verely  and  vigoroufly  againil  Wickliff,  and  Hufs,  and  Je- 
rom  of  Prague ;  for  they  wefe  in  reality  beginning  that, 
which  Luther  a  century  after  continued  with  better  fuccefs. 

WICQU  EFORT  (ABRAHAM  DE),  famous  for  his 
embafiies  and  his  writings,  was  a  Hollander,  and  born  in 
1598;  but  it  is  not  certain  at  what  place,  thougn  fome 
have  mentioned  Amsterdam.  He  left  Iiis  country  very 
young,  and  went  and  fettled  in  France  ;  where  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  diligently  to  political  fludies,  and  fought 
to  advance  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  in  this  way.  Hav- 
ing made  himfelf  knoVn  to  the  cleft  or  of  Brandenburg, 
this  prince  appointed  him  his  refident  at  the  court  of 
France,  about  1626;  arid  he  preferved  this  poll  two  and' 
thirty  years,  that  is,  till  165$.  Then  he  fell  into  difgrace 
with  cardinal  Mazarine ;  who  did  not  love  him  upon, 
many  accounts,  and  particularly  for  his  attachment  to  the 
houfe  of  Conde.  The  cardinal  accufed  him  of  having 
lent  fecret  intelligence  to  Holland  and  other  places ;  and 
he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and  the  kingdom: 

but 
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Ibitt  before  he  fet  out,  he  was  feized  and  fent  to  the  Baf- 
tile.  M.  le  Tellier  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenberg,  to  juftify  the  aftion:  which  he  did 
by  alluring  him,  that  his  minifter  was  an  intelligencer  in. 
the  pay  of  feveral  princes.  However,  the  year  after,  1659, 
he  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  efcorted  by  a  guard  to  Calais; 
from  whence  he  pafied  over  to  England,  and  thence  to 
Holland.  There  De  Witt,  the  penlionary,  received  him 
affectionately,  and  protected  him  powerfully :  he  had  indeed 
been  the  victim  of  De  Witt,  with  whom  he  had  held  a 
fecret  correfpondence,  which  was  difcovered  by  intercepted 
letters.  He  reconciled  himfelf  afterwards  to  France,  and 
heartily  efpoufed  its  interefls ;  whether  out  of  fpite  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  or  from  fome  other  motive;  and  the 
tount  d'Eftrades  repofed  the  utmoil  confidence  in  him. 
For  the  prefent,  the  cluke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg  made 
him  his  refident  at  the  Hague ;  and  he  was  appointed,  be- 
fides  this,  fecretary-interpreter  of  the  States  General  for 
foreign  difpatches. 

The  miniftry  of  De   Witt   being  charged   with   great. 

events,  the  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  of 

the  pennonary,  required  that  they  fhould  be  written ;  and 

Wicquefort  was-  pitched  upon  as  the  propereft  pe'rfon  for 

fuch  a  work.     He  wrote  this  hiflory  under  the  infpe£tion, 

as  well  as  protection,    of  the  pensionary,  who  furnifhed 

liim  with  fuch  memoirs  as  he  wanted  ;  and  had  made  fuch. 

a  progrefs,  as  to  begin  the  printing  of  it;  when,  being  ac- 

cufed  of  holding  fecret  correfpondence  with  the   enemies 

of  the  States,  he  was  made  prifoner  at  the  Hague  in  March 

1675;  and,  Nov.  followirig,  condemned  to  perpetual  ina- 

prifonment,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his   effects.     His 

ion  published  this    fentence  in  Germany   the  year   after, 

with  re  marks  j  which  he  addrelTed  to  the  plenipotentiaries 

afiembled  then  at   Nimeguen  to  treat  of  peace :  but  thefe 

powers   did  not  think  proper  to   meddle    with    the    af~ 

?air.     Wicquefort   ainuied    himfelf   with  continuing   his 

hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces ;    which   lie  interfperfed, 

as  was  natural  tor  a  man  in  his  fituation,  wirh  fatirical 

ftrokes,  not  only  againft   the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he 

perfonally  hated,  but  alfo  againil  the  government  and  the 

court  of  juftice?  wlio  had  condemned  him.     This  work 

was   published  at   the  Hague  in    1719,    with    this   title, 

*'  L'Hiftoire  des   Provinces-Unies   des  Pays-Bas,    depuis 

6i  le    parfait   etablirTcment   de   cet  Etat    par    la    Paix  de 

<<  Muniler;"  it  contains  1174  pages  in  folio,  24601"  which 

were 
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were   printed    off    when  the  author    was   thrown    into 
prilbn. 

He  continued  under  reftraint  till  1679,  anc^ tnen  con- 
trived to  efcape  by  the  amftance  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
who  ran  the  rifk  of  .her  own  liberty  in  order  to  procure 
his.  By  exchanging  cloaths  with  the  lady,  he  went  out, 
and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Zell ;  from 
which  he  withdrew  in  1681  difgufted,  becaufe  that  prince 
would  not  a£l  with  more  zeal  in  getting  his  fentence 
reverfed  at  the  Hague.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
him  after;  but  he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  1682.  His 
"  L'Ambaffadeur  &:  les  fonclions,,"  printed  at  the  Hague" 
1 68 1,  in  2  vols.  410,  is  his  principal  work.  He  publifhed, 
in  1677,  during  his  imprifonment,  "  Memoires  toucliant 
"  les  Ambaffadeurs  &  les  Miniftres  publics."  He  tranf- 
lated  fome  books  of  travels  from  the  German  into  French ; 
and  allb  from  the  Spanifh,  "  L'AmbafTade  de  D.  Garcias 
"  de  Silva  Figueroa  en  Perfe,  contenant  la  Politique  de 
"  ce  grand  empire,  &c."  Thefe  works,  which  Wicque- 
fort  was  at  the  pains  to  tranfiate,  are  faid  to  contain  many 
curious  and  interefling  things. 

Atr.cn.  Ox.  WILKINS  (JOHN),  a  moft  Ingenious  and  learned 
waking'  Englifh  bifhop,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Walter  Wilkins,  ci- 
prefixed  to  tizen  and  goldfmith  of  Oxford;  and  was  born  in  1614, 
his  «  Ma-  at  Fawlfey,  near  Daventry,  in  Northamptonfiiire,  in  the 
anTphilo-  nou^e  °f  m's  mother's  father,  the  celebrated  Diffenter  Mr. 
fophical  John  Dod.  He  was  taught  his  Latin  and  Greek  by  Ed- 
Works,"  ward  Sylvefler,  a  noted  man,  who  k.ept  a  private  fchool 
708,  m  jn  tjie  parifh  Of  AH  faints  in  Oxford  ;  and  his  proficiency 
was  fuch,  that  at  thirteen  he  entered  a  ftudent  of  New 
Inn,  in  1627.  He  made  no  long  Hay  there,  but  was  re- 
moved to  Magdalen  Hall,  and  there  took  the  degrees  in 
arts.  He  afterwards  entered  into  oirders ;  and  was  firft 
chaplain  to  William  Lord  Say,  and  then  to  Charles  count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  prince  elector  of  the  empire, 
with  whom  he  continued  fome  time.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  joined  with  the  parliament,  and 
took  the  folemn  league  and  covenant.  He  was  afterwards 
made  warden  of  Wadham-college  by  the  committee  of  par- 
liament, appointed  for  reforming  the  univerfity ;  and  be- 
ing created  bachelor  of  divinity  the  if  2th  of  April,  1648, 
was  the  day  following  put  into  poiTeffion  of  his  warden- 
Ihip.  Next  year  he  was  created  D'.  D.  and  about  that  - 
time  took  the.  engagement,  then  enjoined  by  die  powers 

in 
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In  1656,  he  married  Robina,  the  widow  of  Peter 
French,  formerly  canon   of  Canon- Chriit;    and  lifter  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,   then  lord  protector  of  England  :  which 
marriage  being  contrary  to   the  ilatutes  of  Wadham  col- 
lege,  becauie  they  prohibit  the  warden  from  marrying,  he 
procured  a  difpenfation  from  Oliver,  to  retain  the  warden* 
fhip    notwithstanding.       In    1659,    ne   was   ^y   Richard 
Cromwell  made  mailer  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  ; 
but  ejected  from  thence  the  year  following  upon  the  Re- 
ftoration.     Then  he  became  preacher  to  the  honourable 
focicty  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  rector  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
Loridon,  wp^n  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward  to  the 
biihopric  of  Exeter.     About  this  time,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  was  chofen  of  their  council,  and 
proved  one   of  their  moft  eminent  members.     Soon  after 
this,  he  was  made  dean  of  Rippon  ;  and,  in  1668,  bifhop 
of  C  heller,  Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  had  married  his  daughter- 
in-law,    preaching  his   confecration-fermon.     Wood  and 
Burnet  both  inform  us,  that  he  obtained  this  bifhopri'c  by  Hift.ofhls 
the  intereft  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  the  latter  °YfnTfime?» 
adds,    that  it  was  no  fmall  prejudice  againil  him  to  be  w«iS,  Bp* 
raifei  by  fo  ill  a  man.     Dr.  Walter  Pope  obferVes,  thatofSaiitbury, 
Wilkin?,  for  fome  time  after  the  Reiloration,   was  out  of  ?•  53* 
favour  both  at  Whitehall  and  Lambeth,  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  Oliver   Cromwell's  lifter;    and  that  abp. 
Sheldon,  who  then  difpofed  of  almoit  all  eccleliaitical  pre- 
ferments,   op.ooied  ins  promotion  ;    that  however,  when 
bifhop  Ward  introduced  him  afterwards  to  the  archbiihop, 
he  was  very  obligingly  received,  and  treated  kindly  by  him 
ever  after,     He  did   not  enjoy  his  preferment  long ;    for 
he  died  of  the  flone,  at  Dr.  Tiiiotfpn's  houfe,  in  Chancery- 
lane,    London,  Nov.  19,   1672..     He  was  buried   in  the 
chancel   of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence   Jewry,  and  his 
funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then 
dean  of  Bangor ;  who,  although  Wilkins  had  been  abufed 
and  vilified  perhaps  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  thought 
it  no   fhame  to  fay  every  thing  that  was  good   of  him. 
Wood  alfo,  as  different  as  his  complexion  and  principles 
were  from  thofe  of  Wilkins,  has  been  candid  enough  to 
give  him  the  following  character:    <c  He  was,"  fays  he, 
44  a  perfon  endowed  with  rare  gifts ;  he  was  a  notable  the- 
"  ologift  and  preacher,  a  curious  critic  in  feveral  matters, 
"  an  excellent  mathematician  and  experimental:,  and  one 
"  as  well  feen  in  mechanifms  and  new  philolbphy,  of  which 
*'  he  was  a  great  promoter,  as  any  man  of  his  time.    He  alfo 
VOL.  XII.  LI  "  highly 
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16  highly  advanced  the  ftudy  and  perfecting  of  agronomy, 
"  both  at  Oxford  while  he  was  warden  of  Wadharn  col- 
44  lege,  and  at  London  while  he  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
"  Society  ;  and  I  cannot  fay,  that  there  was  any  thing 
4C  defi •.;•.-!  it  in  him,  but  a  conilant  mind  and  fettled  prin- 
4i  c i pies." 

Wilkins  had  two  principles  in  his  nature,  which  made 
him  very  obnoxious  to  the  churchmen,  from  whofe  leaders 
the  prejudices  againft  him  principally  flowed  :  firft,  he 
avowed  moderation,  and  was  kindly  affected  towards 
diiTenters,  for  a  compreheniion  of  whom  he  openly  and 
earneftly  contended  :  fecondly,  he  thought  it  right  and 
reafonable  to  Iubmit  to  the  powers  in  being,  be  thofc 
powers  who  they  would,  or  let  them  be  eftablimed  how 
they  would.  And  this  making  him  as  ready  to  fwear 
allegiance  to  Charles  II,  after  he  was  reftored  to  the  crown, 
as  to  the  usurpers,  while  they  prevailed,  he  was  charged 
with  being  various  and  unfteady  in  his  principles  ;  with 
having  no  principles  at  all,  with  Hobbifm,  and  every  thing 
that  is  bad.  Yet  the  greateil  a-nd  beft  qualities  areafcribed 
to  him,  if  not  unanimoufly,  at  leaft  by  many  fo  eminent 
and  good  men,  that  one  cannot  help  concluding  him  to 
have  been  a  moil  excellent  perfon.  Dr.  '1  illotfon,  in  the 
preface  to  fame  "  Sermons  of  Bifhop  Wilkins,"  publifhed 
by  him  in  1682,  animadverts  upon  a  flight  and  unjuil 
character,  as  he  thinks  it  is,  given  of  the  bifhop  in  Mr. 
Wood's  "  Hiftoria  &  Antiquitates  Univerfitatis  Oxoni- 
"  enfis ;"  "  whether  by  the  author,"  fays  he,  "  or  by  fome 
"  other  hand,  I  am  not  curious  to  know  :"  and  concludes 
his  animadverfions  in  the  following  words  :  "  Upon  the 
*'  whole,  it  hath  often  been  no  fmall  matter  of  wonder  to 
*'  me,  whence  it  Ihould  come  to  pafs,  that  fo  great  a  man, 
and  fo  great  a  lover  of  mankind,  who  was  fo  highly 
valued  and  reverenced  by  all  that  knew  him,  mould  yet 
have  the  hard  fate  to  fall  under  the  heavy  difpleafure  and 
44  cenfure  of  thofe  who  knew  him  not ;  and  that  he,  who 
4i  never  did  any  thing  to  make  himfelf  one  perfonal  enemy, 
44  Ihould  have  the  ill  fortune  to  have  fo  many.  I  think  I 
44  may  truly  fay,  that  there  are  or  have  been  very  few  in 
*4  this  age  and  nation  fo  well  known,  and  fo  greatly 
*'  efteemed  and  favoured,  by  fo  many  perfons  of  high 
44  rank  and  quality,  and  of  iingular  worth  and  eminence 
in  all  the  learned  profeffions,  as  our  author  was.  And 
this  furely  cannot  be  denied  him,  it  is  fo  well  known  to 
many  worthy  perfons  yet  living,  and  hath  been  fo  often 
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acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  that  in  the  late  times' 
of  confunoii  almoit  all,  that  was  preferved  and  kept  up, 
of  ingenuity  and  good  learning,  of  good  order  and 
government  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  was  chierly 
owing  to  his  prudent  conduct  and  encouragement  i 
which  confederation  alone,  had  there  been  no  other, 
"  might  have  prevailed  with  fome  there  to  have  treated 
**  his  memory  with  at  leaft  common  kindnefs  and  refpect." 
The  other  hand,  Dr.  Tillotlbn  mentions,  was  Dr.  Fell, 
the  dean  of  Chrift.  Church,  and  under  whofe  inflection 
Wood's  **  Athenae  Oxonienfes"  was  tranflated  into  Latin  ; 
and  \vho,  among  other  alterations  without  the  privity  of 
that  compiler,  was  fuppofed  to  infert  the  poor  diminiihing 
character  of  biihop.  Wilkins,  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
vcriion.  Sir  Peter  Pett,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  reader  before 
bifhop  Barlow's  "  Genuine  Remains,"  printed  in  1693, 
8vo,  after  taking  notice  of  the  alteration  juft  mentioned,  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  of  Wilkins  :  "  This  biihop," 
lays  he,  "  was  an  ornament  both  to  the  univeriitv  and  the 
4;  Engiifh  nation;  and  one  who  adorned  the  gofpel  itfelf 
"  by  his  great  intellectual  and  moral  endowments':  and  it 
"  was  for  his  honour,  that  the  giver  of  his  character  had 
"  not  a  foul  large  enough  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  idea 
"  of  his  great  genius.  Like  him  mentioned  by  my  lord 
"  Bacon,  for  having  cut  out  his  whole  eftate  into  obliga- 
"  tions,  this  bimop  dealt  fo  in  the  expence  of  the  greateit 
"  part  of  his  time,  and  his  foul  was  fo  continually  in  travel 
44  with  the  good  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  his  friends 
in  particular,  that  the  little  defign  to  lerTen  his  character 
cannot  efcape  animadverficn;  and  the  vanity  of  attempt- 
ing it  in  that  perfon  of  Chrift-Church  feemed  to  me  the 
more  naufeous,  becauie  I  was  prefent  with  that  bifhop 
in  Oxford,  when  he  made  it  his  particular  requeft  to 
Cromwell's  major  general,  not  to  banim  that  perfon  from 
Oxford  ;  and  therein  prevailed  with  him,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  applications  that  had  been  made  to  him  for  it  by 
"  Dr.  Owen,  and  by  the  Preibyterian  heads  of  houfes. — • 
"  Bimop  Wilkins,"  adds  he,  <4  was  fo  great a  bleilingto  our 
"  age,  that  his  memory  claims  the  being  bieiied  by  our 
"  Englifn  world  ;  and  it  is  as  needlefs  to  praife  him,  as 
"  to  gild  gold;  and  as  needless  too  to  fear,  that  his  juft 
"  character  can  be  deleted  m  mens  minds,  as  that  gold  can 
"  perifh;  it  being  more  eafy  to  make  gold,  than  to  defcroy 
"  it."  B^rnet,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hak,  printed  in 
1682,  dcchres  of  Vs,  iikins,  .that  **  he  was  a  man  of  as  great 
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P.  69.         "a  mind,  as  true  a  judgement,  as  eminent  virtues,  anil 
44  of  as  good  a  foul,   as  any  he  ever  knew  :"  and  in  his 
Hiftoryof   "  hiflory"  he  fays,  that  though   4t  lie  married  Cromwell's 
h:$  own       i<  filler,    yet  he  made  no  other  ufe  of  that  alliance,   but  to 
'*  do  good  offices,   and  to  cover  the  univeriity  of  Oxfoid 
"  from  the  fournefs  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.     At  Cam- 
"  bridge  he  joined  with  thole  who  Itudied  to  propagate 
44  better  thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties, 
44  or  from  narrow  notions,    from   fuperftitious  conceits, 
*'  and  nercenefs  about  opinions.     He  was  alfo  a  great  ob- 
*4  ferver  and  promoter  of  experimental  philofophy,  which 
"  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked  after.     He  was 
"  naturally  ambitious,  but  was  the  wife  ft  clergyman  I  ever 
44  knew.      He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  had  a  delight 
4'  in  doing  good."      The  IwftoriaTi   mentions  afterwards 
another  quality  Wilkins  pofTelled  in  a  fupreme  degree,  and 
which  it  was  well  for  him  he  did,  firxre  he  ha-d  great  occa- 
fion  for  the  ufe  of  it :  and  that  was,  fays  he,   "  a  courage, 
44  which  could  ftand  againft  a  current,  and  sgainil  all  the 
44  reproaches  with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  fludied  to 
44  load  him." 

We  will  conclude   our  account  of  this   extraordinary 
perfon  with  making  mention  of    his  \vorks  ;    which  are 
all  of  them  very   ingenious   and  learned,    and  many   of 
them  particularly  curious  and  entertaining.     His  firft  pub- 
lication was  in  1638,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years- 
of  age,  of  a  piece,  intituled,   *'  The  Difcovery  of  a  new 
"  \\  odd  ;  or,  a  Difcourfe  tending  to  prove,  that  it  is  pro- 
*'  bable  there    may    be    another  habitable  World  in  the 
*4  Moon;  with  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  possibility  of  a 
*4  paiTage  thither,"    in  8vc.     Two  years  after,   in   1640, 
eame  out  another  piece  of  the  fame  nature,  4t  A  Drfcourfe 
44  concerning  a  new  Planer :    tending  to  p?ove,  that  'tis 
"  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets-,."  in  8vo.     His 
name  was  not  put  to  either  of  thefe  works ;  but  they  were 
fo  well  known  to  be  his,  that  Langrenus,  in  his  map  of 
the  moon,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Spain,  calls  one  of  the 
lunar  fpots  after  Wilkins's   name.     His  third  piece,    in 
1641,  is  intituled,    '4  Mercury  ;    or,    the  fecret  and  fwift 
*'  Meilenger  ;  (hewing,  how  a  Man  may  with  privacy  and 
*4  fpeed  communicate  his  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any 
'4  Diftance,"  in  ovo.    His  fourth,  in  1648,  4'  Mathemati- 
44  cal  Magic  ;   or,  the  Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by 
44  Mechanical  Geometry,"   in  Svo.     All  thefe  pieces  were 
published  entire  in  one  volume  8vo,  in  1708,  under  the 

title 
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title  of  "  The  Mathematical  and  Philofophical  Works  of 
41  the  Right  Reverend  John  Wilkins,"  &c.  with  a  print 
•of  the  author  and  general  title-page  handfomely  engraven, 
•and  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings.  To  this  collec- 

C-> 

tion  is  alib  fubjoined  an  abftracT:  of  a  larger  work,  printed 
in  1668,  folio,  and  intituled,  "  An  Ellay  towards  a  Real 
"  Character  and  a  Philofophical  Language."  Thefe  are 
his  mathematical  and  philofophical  works  :  his  theological 
are,  i .  "  Eccleiiaites ;  or,  a  Diicourfe  of  the  Gift  of  Preach- 
"  ing,  as  it  falls  under  the  Rules  of  Art,"  1646.  This  no 
doubt  was  written  with  a  view  to  reform  the  prevailing 
cant  of  the  times  he  lived  in  ;  for  no  man  was  ever  farther 
from  canting,  than  Wilkins.  2.  **  Difcourfe  concerning 
'*  the  Beauty  of  Providence,  in  all  the  rugged  Paflages  of 
"  it,  1649."  3.  "  Dilcourfe  concerning  the  Gift  of 
**  Prayer,  fhewing  what  it  is,  wherein  it  connfts,  and 
*'  how  far  it  is  attainable  by  induftry,"  &c.  [1653.  This 
was  aa'ainil  ehthuiiafm  and  fanaticifm.  Thefe  were 

O 

pub  limed  in  his  life-time  ;  after  his  death,  in  1675,  Til- 
lotfon  publimed  two  other  of  his  works :  4.  "  Sermons 
"  preached  on  leveral  Occaiions;"  and,  5.  "  Of  the  Prin- 
<c  ciples  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion:"  both  in  8vo. 
Tillotibn  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  latter,  that  "  the 
**  firit  twelve  chapters  were  \vrittcn  out  for  the  prefs  in  his 
*'  life --time  ;  and  that  the  remainder  hath  been  gathered 
*•'  and  made  up  out  of  his  papers." 
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the  archiepifcopal   library    at    Lambeth,    about    1  7  1  c,  of 
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by  Archbilhop  Wake,  and  drew  up  a  very  curious  cata-p. 
logue  of  all  the  MSS,  and  printed  books  in  that  valuable 
library  in  his  time,  which  remains  there  to  this  day.  This 
catalogue  he  publilhed  in  1718  ;  when  resigning  that  office, 
the  archbifhop  appointed  for  his  iucceflbr  John  Henry  Ott, 
born  in  the  Canton  of  Zurick,  where  his  rather  reiided, 
from  whom  his  Grace  had  received  many  civilities  in  the 
younger  part  of  life  [A].  As  a  reward  for  his  induftry  and 

[A]  Mr.  Ott  having  many  children,  oprion);   March  9,   1721-3,  to  a  pre- 

archhilhop  ^Vake,    when  lie  came  to  bend  of  L'.tchSeJd  (an  option);   Sept. 

the  fee,  remembering  his  former  kind-  21,   i?2S,  appointed   him    one   of  the 

nefs,   appointed  this  John   Henry  his  fix  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  J 

1'brarian  ;    ordained   him    titacoa  and  and,  Nov.  16,   1730,  a  prebendary  of 

prieft,     and   collated     him,    June   26,  Peterborough.    He  continued  librarian 

1711,  to  the  rectory  of  Blackmanfton,  till  archbilhop  Wake's  death;  and  un- 

JCenr  j  July  28,   T  722,  to  that  of  Ea(l  derftood  coins  and  medals   (of  wh  ch 

Horfeieigh,  Surrey;    Dec.  15,    172^,  he  had  a  good  colleftion)   extremely 

lo  the  vicarage  of  Bexhill,  Su^Tex  (an  well. 
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learning,   Archbifhop  Wake  gave   him   the  following  pic- 
He   v\as  collated  to   the   rectory  of  Moneham 

J  *  * 

Parva,  April  30,  1716;  and  to  that  ot  Great  Chart,.  Aug. 
20,  i;iQ,  being  ihen  D.  D.  ;  to  the  rectory  of  Had- 
Icigh,  Nov.  17,  1719  ;  conilituted  chaplain  to  his  Grace, 
Nov.  24,  1719;  collated  to  the  rcclory  of  Monks  Eleigh, 
Nov.  25,  1719;  appointed  his  Grace's  Commiilkry  of 
the  dcanry  of  Bocking,  jointly  and  ieverally  with  W. 
Beauvoir;  rector  of  Becking,  Nov.  25,  1719;  collated 
to  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  Dec.  27,  1720;  prefented  to 
his  Grace's  option  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  May  16, 
1724.  Ke  published,  i.  "  Novuin  Tcftamentum  Copti- 
"  cum,  Oxon.  1716,"  410.  2.  A  fine  edition  of  "  Leges 
<;  :-^axonicos  ecclehailicae  &  civiles  ;  accedunt  Leges 

*;  Edvardi  Latins,  Gulielmi  Conqueftoris  Gallo-Norman- 
l'  ni^K,  cc  Hcnrici  I.  Latins;  fubjungitur  Domini  Henr. 
c"  Spclmanni  Codex  Legum  Veterum  Stntutorum  Regni 
4i  Arvlia;,  cuae  ab  ingrdiu  Gulielmi  I.  ufque  ad  annum 

f 

"  nonum  Henr.  III.  eclita  funt.     Toti  operi  praemittitur 
"  DifFertatio  Epiftolaris  adrnodum  Rev.  Domini  Guilielmi 
"  Nicolioni   Epilcopi   Derrenlis   de  jure*  feudali   veterum 
"  Saxonum.  Cura  Codd.  MSS.  contulit,  notas,  veriionem 
"  &  glolTarium  adjecit  David  Wilkins,  S.  T.  P.    Canoni- 
"  cus  Cantuarieniis,  Reverendiilimo  in  Chriito  Patri  ac  Do- 
"  minoDominoGulielmoDivinaProviclentiaArchiepifcopo 
<;  Cantuarienfi,  &c.  &c.  a  facris  domefticis  &:  Biblioth.  Lond. 
1721,"  folio.    3.  A  fpiendid  edition  of  "  Selden's  Works, 
1726,"  3  vols.  folio.    4.  "'PentatcuchusCopticus,  Lond. 
1731, "410.  5.  " Concilia ?«iagnr Britannia? &: Hiberriiae,  a 
SyjioJo  Veiolamienii  A.  D.  CCCCXLVJ,  ad  Londinen- 
44  fern  A.  D.  CI^I^CCXVII  :  accedunt  Conititutiones  6c 
"  alia  ad  Hiftoriam  Ecclelix  Anglicanie  Ipectantia  a  Davids 
"  Wilkine,    S.  T.  P.   Archidiacono  SufFolcienfi,  &  Cano- 
"  nico   Cantuanenii,  collecta,"  four  volumes,  folio.     Ke 
'clied  Aug.  6,    1740,   aged  62. — Dr.  Wilkins's    "   Pratfatio 
<;  Hiftoriam  litcrariam  Britanmorujp  ante CaHaris  ad  veil-. 
;'  turn,  Bibliothecse  huius  Schema,  Boflpnum  Burienfem, 
*'  aliaque  fcitu  non   indiena   compieclens,"    was  prefixed 
to    BilhopTanner's    '4  pibijotheca  Britannico-Kibernica, 
"  1,748." 

W  !  L  L I  A  M  S  (Jon:,'),  an  Englilh  prelate  of  great 
abilities  and  very  diftingu lined  character,  was  the  young- 
eit  foil  of  Edward  V,  imams,  Efq;  of  Aber-Conway  in 
Caeriiarvciifliir^  in  Wdes;  \vhere  he  was  born  the  25th 
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»f  March   1582.     He  was  educated  at  the  public  fchool  atLJf<eof 
Ruthin,  and  at  iixteen  years  of  age  admitted  of  St.  John's  fhop 

11  •       /^i        i     •  i  TT*  i  iiiisms, 

college  in  Cambridge.     His  natural   parts  were  very  un-  bvDr.  John 
common,    and  his   aoplication  Hill  more  fo;  for  he  was  Hacket.Bo. 
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of  fo  finsruiar  and   happy  a  conftitution,    that   from  -his0 

a  rrv  .  '  and   Covcn- 

yOUth  upwards  he  never  required  more  than  tnree  hours  try,  1693, 
fleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  to  keep  him  in  perfect  health.  f^.—Gen. 
He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  made  fellow  of  his 
college;  yet  this  firil  piece  of  preferment  was  obtained 
by  way  of  mandamus  from  James  I.  His  manner  of 
ftudying  had  fomething  particular  in  it.  He  ufed  to  allot 
one  month  to  a  certain  province,  elleeming  variety  almoft 
as  refreshing  as  ceilation  from  labour;  at  the  end  of 
which,  he  would  take  up  fome  other  matter,  and  fo  on, 
till  he  came  round  to  his  former  courfes.  This  method  he 
obferved  efpecially  in  his  theological  fludies  ;  and  he  found 
his  account  in  it.  He  was  alfo  an  exact  philoibpher,  as 
well  as  an  able  divine;  and  admirably  verfed  in  all  bran- 
ches of  literature. 

He  was  not,  however,  fo  much  drflinguimed  for  his  learn- 
ing, as  for  his  ftrange  dexterity  and  ikill  in  bufinefs. 
Wlien  he  was  no  more  than  five  and  twenty,  he  was 
employed  by  the  college  in  fome  concerns  of  theirs  ;  on 
which  occafions  he  was  fometimes  admitted  to  fpeuk  be- 
fore archbifhop  Bancroft,  who  wa.s  exceedingly  taken 
with  his  engaging  wit  and  decent  behaviour.  Another 
time  he  was  deputed  by  the  mailers  and  fellows  of  his 
college  their  as;ent  to  court,  to  petition  the  kins-  for  a 

O  O  i.  O 

mortmain,  as  an  increafe  of  their  maintenance  ;  when. 
he  fucceeded  in  his  fait,  and  was  taken  particular  no- 
tice of  by  the  king  :  for  there  was  fomething  in  him, 
which  his  majefty  liked  fo  well,  that  he  told  him  of  it 
long  after,  when  he  came  to  be  his  principal  officer. 
He  entered  into  orders  in  his  twenty-feventh  year  ;  and 
took  a  fmall  living,  which  lay  beyond  St.  Edmunds  Bu- 
ry, upon  the  confines  of  Norfolk.  In  1611,  he  was 
inftituted  to  the  re&ory  of  Grafton  Regis  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire,  at  the  king's  prefentation  ;  and  the  fame  year 
was  recommended  to  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton  for 
his  chaplain,  but  obtained  leave  of  the  chancellor  to  con- 
tinue one  year  longer  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  ferve 
the  orEce  of  proclor  of  the  univerfity.  In  161?,  he  was 
inftituted  to  the  reftory  of  Grafton-  Underwood  in  Nor- 
thamptonihire,  at  the  prefentation  of  Edward  carl  of 
Worcefre-r,  and  die  fame  year  took  a  batchelor  *of  divi- 
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nity's  degree.  In  ini;,  he  was  made  precentor' of 
Lincoln;  rector  of  Waldgrave  in  Northamptonfhire  in 

1614;  and  between  that  vcar  and  1617  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  and  reildentiarilhip  in  the  church  of 
Lincoln,  to  prebends  in  thofc  of  Peterborough,  Here- 
ford, and  St.  David's,  betides  a  linecurc  in  North 
Wales. 

The  chancellor  Egcrton,  dying  the  i  ^th  of  March 
1616-17,  gave  Williams  fomc  hooks  anei  papers,  all 
written  with  his  own  hand.  His  lordihip,  upon  the 
day  of  his  death,  called  Williams  to  him,  and  told  him, 
"  that  if  he  wanted  money,  he  would  leave  him  fuch  a 
*'  legacy  in  his  will,  as  Ih^uld  enable  Inn  to  begin  the 
*'  world  like  a  gentleman."  "  Sir,"  fays  Williams,  "  I  kifs 
"  your  hands:  you  have  filled  my  cup  full:  1  am  far 
"  from  want,  unlefs  it  be  of  your  loreifhip's  directions 
"  how  to  live  in  the  world,  ir  I  furvive  you."  ,"  Well," 
faid  the  chancellor,  "  I  knew  you  are  an  expert  work- 
"  man  :  take  thefe  tools  to  work  with  :  they  are  the  beft 
*c  1  have;"  and  fo  gave  him  the  books  and  papers.  Bp. 
Racket  lavs,  that  he  law  the  notes;  and  that  they  were 
collections  for  the  well  ordering  the  high  court  of 
parliament,  the  court  of  chancery,  the  ftar  chamber, 
and  the  council-board  •  ib  that  he  had  a  good  ftock 
to  fet  up  with ;  and  {Jacket  does  not  dcubt  but  the 
marrow  of  his  politics  was  drawn  from  chancellor  Eger- 
tcn's  papers. 

When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  lord  keeper,  he 
offered  to  continue  Williams  his  cha;olain :  who,  how- 
ever, declining  it,  was  made  a  juftice  of  the  peace  by 
his  lorclmip  for  the  cov.nty  of  Northampton.  He  was 
made  king's  chaplain  at  the  fame  time,  and  had  orders 
to  attend  his  majefty  in  his  northern  progrefs,  which 
•was  to  begin  loon  after;  but  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter 
cot  leave  for  him  to  ftay  and  to  take  his  doctor's  degree, 
for  the  fake  of  giving  entertainment  to  Marco  Antonio 
de  Dominis,  archbilhop  of  Spalato,  who  was  lately  come 
t3  England,  and  deligned  to  be  at  Cambridge  the  com- 
mencement following.  The  queftions  which  he  main- 
tained for  his  degree  were,  <w  Supremus  magiftratus  non 
**  eft  excommunicabilis,"  and  "  Subdu&io  calicis  eft  mu- 
"  tilatio  facramenti  &;  facerdotii."  In  1619,  he  preach- 
ed before  the  king  on  Matth.  ii.  8,  and  printed  his  fermon 
by  his  majefty's  order.  The  fame  year,  he  was  collated 
o  the  cfeanery  of  Salifbury ;  and  the  year  after  removed 
j  to 
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to  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter.  Fie  obtained  this  pre- 
ferment by  the  intereft  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham ; 
whom  for  feme  time  he  neglected  to  court,  fays  bp. 
Hacket,  for  t\vo  renibns  :  iirft,  becaufe  he  mightily  fuf- 
pe&ed  the  continuance  of  the  marquis  in  favour  at  court; 
fecondly,  becauie  he  law  that  the  marquis  was  very 
apt  fuddenly  to  look  cloudy  upon  his  creatures,  as  if 
he  had  raifed  them  up  on  purpofe  to  call  them  down. 
However,  once,  when  the  doctor  was  attending  the  king, 
in  the  abience  of  the  marquis,  his  majeily  aiked  him 
abruptly,  and  without  any  relation  to  the  diicourfe  then 
in  hand,  When  he  was  at  Buckingham?  *'  Sir,"  laid  the 
doctor,  "  I  have  had  no  bufmeis  to  refort  to  his  lordfhip." 
"  But,"  replied  the  king,  "  wherefoever  he  is,  you  mu ft  go  to 
"him  about  my  bufmeis :"  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
the  marquis  received  him  courteouily.  He  took  this  as 
an  hint  from  the  king  to  frequent  the  marquis ;  to  whom 
he  was  afterwards  ferviceubie  in  furthering  his  maria^e 

o  O 

with  the  great  heirefs,  the  earl  of  Rutland's  daughter.  He 
reclaimed  her  ladymip  from  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  the  faith  and  profelTion  of  the  church  of 
England :  in  order  to  which,  he  drew  up  the  elements  of 
the  trae  religion  for  her  ufe,  and  printed  twenty  copies  of 
it  with  no  name,  only,  "  By  an  old  prebend  of  Weft- 
"  minftcr." 

The  lord  chancellor  Bacon  being  removed  from  his 
office  in  May  1621,  Williams  was  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  feai  of  England,  the  loth  of  July  following; 
and  the  fame  month  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  with  the  dganery 
of  Weftminfter,  and  the  redtory  of  Waldgrave,  in  com- 
mendam.  When  the  great  leal  was  brought  the  king 
from  lord  Bacon,  his  maiefty  was  overheard  by  fome 

•S  J  * 

near  him  to  fay,  upon  the  delivery  of  it  to  him,  "  Now 
"  by  my  foule,  I  am  pained  at  the  heart  where  to  be- 
"  flow  this ;  for,  as  to  my  lawyers,  1  thinke  they  be  all 
"  knaves."  Williams  attended  king  James  at  his  death, 
and  preached  his  funeral  fermon,  on  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  30, 
31.  which  was  afterwards  printed.  That  king  had  pro- 
mifed  to  confer  upon  him  the  archbimopric  of  York  at 
the  next  vacancy;  but  his  lordlhip's  condu6t  in  many 
points  not  being  agreeable  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
he  was  removed  by  Charles  I.  from  his  poft  of  lord 
keeper,  O6t.  1626.  He  was  ordered  alfo  not  to  appear 
in  parliament,  but  refufed  to  comply  with  that  jprder, 
and  promoted  the  petition  of  right.  Afterwards,  upon 

fome 
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fomc  informations  brought  againft  him  in  the  ftar  cham- 
ber, by    the    contrivance  and  management  of  Laud,    he 
was  fined   1 0,000 /.  to  the  king,  to    fuffer  imprifonment 
during  his  majefty's   pleafure,     and  to    be  fuipendcd  by 
the  high  commiffion  court  from  all  his  dignities,  offices, 
and  functions.     There  was  a  fettled  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween Williams   and  Laud,  the  latter  looking  upon  Wil- 
liams as  a  man  who  gave  encouragement  to  the  Puritans, 
and  was  cool  with  reipeft  to   church-dilcipline;  while  on 
the  other  hand    Williams    took  Laud   to    be  a  favourer 
of  the  Paoifts.     Williams  continued  in  the  Tower  three 
years    and  a  half;    and,    when   the    parliament    met    in 
November  1640,  petitioned  the  king,  by  the  queen's  me- 
diation, for   his   enlargement,  and  that  he  might  have  his 
writ  fcnt  him  as  a  peer  to  fit  in  parliament :  but  the  lord- 
keeper  Finch   and  archbiihop  Laud  oppofed  this  requeft, 
and  prevailed  with  the  king  to  refufe  it.     However,  about 
a  fortnight  after,  the  houfe  of  lords    fent  the  ufher  of  the 
black-rod,  to  demand  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln  from  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower ;  upon  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
parliament  houfe,  and  took  his   feat  among  his  brethren. 
When,  after  this,  fome  were  fet  on  to  try  how  he  ftood 
affected  to   his  profecutors,  he  anfwered,    that  "  if  they 
"  had  no  worfe  foes  than  him,  they  might  fear  no  harm-, 
"  and  that  he  faluted  them  with  the  charity  of  a  biihop." 
And  now  the  king,  underftanding  with  what  courage  and 
temper    he   had  behaved  himfelf  under  his  misfortunes, 
was  pleafed  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and  commanded  all 
orders,  filed  or  kept  in  any  court  or  regiftry  upon  the  for- 
mer informations  againft  him,  to  be  taken  off,  razed,  and 
cancelled,  that  nothing  might  ftand   upon  record  to   his 
difadvantage. 

Hift.  of  the      When  the  earl  of  StrafFord   came  to   be  impeached    in 
Rebellion,    parijamentj  Williams  defended  the  rights  of  the  bifhops, 
in  a  very  fignificant  fpeech,  to  vote  in  cafe  of  blood,  as 
Placket  relates  ;  but  lord  Clarendon  relates  jvift  the  con- 
trary.    He  fays,  that  this  bilhop,  without  communicating 
with  any  of  his  brethren,  very  frankly  declared  his  opinion, 
that    "  they  ought  not  to  be  prefent;    and  offered,  not 
•*'  only  in  his  own  name,   but  for  the  reft  of  the  bifhops, 
4i  to  withdrav,"  aivravs  when  that  bufinefs   was  entered  up- 
"  on:"  and  Ib,  adds  the  noble  hiftorian,  betrayed  a  fun- 
damental right  of  the  who  is  order,    to  the   great  preju- 
dice of  the  kinrr,   and   to  the  taking  away  the  life  of  that 
perfon,  who  could  not  otherwife'  have  fufrered.      Shortly 

after, 
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after,    when  the  king   declared,    that  he  neither  would, 
nor  could  in  confcience,    give  his  royal  affent  to  that  act 
of  attainder,  and  when  the  tumults  came    about  the  court 
with  noife  and  clamour   for  juftice,  the  lord    Say  defired 
the  king  to  confer  with  his   bifhops  for   the   fatisractioii 
of  his  confcience,  and  with  bifhop  Williams  in  particular; 
who  told  him,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  that  "  he  mufl  con- 
"  iider,    that  as  he   had  a  private  capacity  and  a  public, 
fo  he  had  a  public  confcience  as  well  as  a  private :  that 
though  his  private  confcience,    as   a   man,    would  not 
permit  him  to  do   an   aft  contrary  to  his   own    under- 
Handing,    judgement,    and    confcience,  yet  his    public 
*'  confcience,    as  a  king,    which    obliged  him  to    do  all 
things  for  the   good  of  his  people,  and  to  preferve  his 
kingdom  in  peace  for  himfelf  and  his   poilerity,  would 
not  only  permit  him  to  do  that,     but  even  oblige  and 
require  him;    that  he  faw,    in  what    commotion    the 
people  were ;  that  his   own  life,  and  that  of  the  queen 
and  the  royal  ilTae,  might  probably  be  facrificed  to  that 
fury :  and  it  would  be  very  ftrange,  if  his   confcience 
fhould  prefer  the  right  of  one  {ingle  private  perfon,  how 
innocent   foever,    before   alt  thofe  other   lives  and  the 
prefervation    of  the   kingdom.     This,"  continues  lord 
Clarendon,   "  was  the  argumentation  of  that  unhappy  ca- 
"  fuiil,  who   truly,  it  may  be,  did   believe  himfelf:"  yet 
he  reveals  another  anecdote,  which  fhews,  at  leaf!  if  true, 
that  bifhop  Williams  could  have  no  favourable  intentions 
towards    the  unfortunate  earl   of  StrafFord.     It  had  once 
been  mentioned  to  the  biihop,  when  he  was  out  at  court, 
whether  by  authority  or  no  was  not  known,  fays  the  hif- 
torian,  that  "  his  peace  mould  be  made  there,  if  he  would 
"  refign  his    bifhopric   and  deanery  of  W.eitmihfter,  and 
"  take  a  good   bifhopric  in  Ireland:"  which  he  positively 
refufed,     and   faid,    "  he    had    much    to    do    to    defend 
"  himfelf   agaiaft    the    archbifhop   (Laud)    here;    but  if 
"  he  was   in   Ireland,    there   was  a   man,    (meaning   the 
"  earl  of  StrafFord)  who  would    cut  ofF  his   head  within 
*'  one  month." 

In  1641,  he  was  advanced  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York  ; 
and  the  fame  year  oppofed,  in  a  long  fpech,  the  bill  for 
depriving  the  bifhops  of  their  feats  in  the  houfc  of  lords, 
which  had  this  efteft,  that  it  laid  the  bill  alleep  for  five 
months.  Then  the  mob  nocked  about  the  parliament- 
houfe,  crying  out,  "  No  bifhops,  no  bifnops ;"  and  intuit- 
ed the  prelates,  as  they  pified  to  the  houfc.  Williams 
a  was 
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v.  '  one  of  the  bimops  who  was  moft  rudely  treated  by 
the  rabble;  hi  non  was  affaulted,  and  his  robes  torn 
from  his  bacV.  on  this,  he  returned  to  his  houfe, 

the  dcancvv  of  Yv  eUminfter ;  and  lending  for  all  the  bi- 
j'hops  then  in  the  town,  who  were  in  number  twelve,  pro- 
po'.  ,]  as  al  .icceflary,  that  ''they  might  unani- 

"  niouilv  r.rul  prefnitly  prepare  a  proreftation,  to  fend  to 
44  the  hout'-,  ngainil  the  force  that  was  ufed  upon  them; 
"  and  aramit  nil  the  afts  which  were  or  ihould  be  done 

«» > 

'*  during  the  time  -that  they  ihould  by  force  be  kept  from 
-'doing  their  duties  in  the  houfe:"  and  immediately, 
having  pen  and  ink  ready,  himfelf  prepared  a  proteftation, 
which  was  fent.  But  the  politic  biihop  Williams  is  here 
reprefented  to  have  been  tranfportcd  by  pain*  on  into  im- 
politic ineafures :  for  no  fooner  was  this  proteftation  com- 
municated to  the  houfe,  than  the  governing  lords  mani- 
fefted  a  sreat  fatisfaclion  in  it;  fome  of  them  faying  that 

O  •  O 

**  there  was  dlgitus  Del  to  bring  that  to  pafs,  which  they 
•*  could  not  otherwife  have  compaifed  :"  and,  without  ever 
declaring  any  judgement  or  opinion  of  their  own  upon  it, 
fent  to  deiire  a  conference  with  the  commons,  who  pre- 
fen'lv  joined  with  them  in  accufing  the  protefters  of  high 
treaibn,  iiiid  fending  them  all  to  the  Tower;  where  they 
continued  till  the  bill  for  putting  them  out  of  the  houfe 
was  paffed,  which  \vas  not  till  many  months  after.  Lord 
Clarendon  fays,  there  was  only  one  gentleman  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  fpoke  in  the  behalf  of  thefe  too 
impetuous  prelates;  who  faid,  among  other  things,  that 
"  he  rlid  not  believe  they  were  guilty  of  high  treaibn,  but 
*'  that  they  were  ftark-inad,  and  therefore  defired  they 
"  might  be  fent  to  :  -  Jlam." 

June  1642,  the  King  being  at  York,  our  Archbiihop 
was  enthroned  in  perfon  in  his  own  cathedral :  but  foon 
after  the  king  had  left  York,  which  was  in  July  following, 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  too  ;  the  younger  Hotham,  who 
was  coming  thither  with  his  forces,  having  fworn  folemnly 
to  feize  and  kill  him,  for  fome  opprobrious  words  fpokeii 
of  him  concerning  his  ufage  of  the  King  at  Hull.     He  re- 
tired to  Aber  Conway,  and  fortified  Conway  caftle  for  the 
King;  which  fo  pleafed  his  Majefty,  that  by  a  letter,  Ox- 
ford Aug.  the  i  ft,  1643,  the  king  "  heartily  denred  him  to 
"  go   on  with  that  work,    afTuring  him,    that  whatever 
<;  monies  he  ihould  lay  out  upon  the  fortification  of  the 
"  faid   caftle,    fhould   be  repayed  unto  him,    before  the 
"  cuftody  thereof  mould  be  put  into  any  other  hand  thaa 
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"  his  own,  or  fuch  as  he  fhould  command."     By  virtue 
of  a  warrant,   Jan.  2,    1643-4,  the  Archbithop  deputes  his 
nephew  William   Hooks,    L%    to  have    the  cuftody  of 
this  caftle  ;  and  ibme  time  after,  being  fent  for,  fet  out  to 
attend  the   King  at  Oxford,    whom   he  is  laid   to   have 
cautioned  particularly  againft  Cromwell  ;  who,   "though 
"  then  of  but  mean  rank  and  ufe  in  the  army,   yet  would 
'*  be  lure  to  rife  higher.     I  knew  him,  fuys  he,  at  Bug- 
"  den  ;  but  never  knew  his  religion.     He  was  a  common  Hacker, 
fpokefman  for  fectaries,  and  maintained  their  part  with  p  *IZ- 
ftubbornnefs.    He  never  difcouried,  as  if  'he  were  pleafedra 
with  your  majefty  and  your  great  officers  :  indeed,   he 
"  loves    none,    that  are    more   than    his    equals.      Your 
•e  Majefty  did  him  but  jnftice  in  repulfing  a  petition,  put 
ii  up  by  him  againft  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  of  the  Ifle  of 
"  Ely  ;  but  he  takes  them  all  for  his  enemies,  that  would 
"  not  let  him  undo  his  beft  friend:  and  above  all  that 
"  live,  I  think  he  is  ir.juria-  umpcrjcq'  .      "  •••%  as  Port!  us 
"  Latro  faid  of  Catiline.     He  talks  openly,  that  ic  is  fit 
*'  fome  ihould  act  more    vigoroufly  againft  your  forces, 
"  and  bring  your  perfon  into  the  power  of  the  parliament. 
"  He  cannot  give  a  good  word  of  his  general  the  earl  of 
<;  EfTex  ;  becaufe,  he  fays,  the  earl  is  but  half  an  enemy 
"  to  your  Majefty,  and  hath  done  you  more  favour  than 
"  harm.     His  fortunes  are  broken,  that  it  is  impoifible 
*'  for  him  to  fubfift,  much  lefs  to  be  what  he  afpires  to, 
"  but  by  your  maiefty's  bounty,  or  by  the  ruin  of  us  all, 
"  and  a  common  confuiion  ;  as  one  faid,   c  Lentjiius  falva 
i(  republica  falvus  elfe  non  potuit.'     In  Ihort,  .  every  bead 
44  hath   Ibme    evil    properties  ;    but   Crormvel!    hath   the 
"  properties  of  all  evil  beafts.      My  humble  motion  is, 
"  either  that  you  would  win  him  to  you  by  prdmifes  ot 

^  j  -      I 

**  fair  treatment,  or  catch  him  by  foine  ftratagem,  and  cut 
"  him  off/' 

After  ibme  ftay  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  having  received  a  freih  charge  from  his  majefty 
to  take  care  of  all  North-Wales,  but  efpectally  of  Ccnway- 
caftle  :  in  which  the  people  of  the  country  had  obtained 
leave  of  the  archbifhop  to  lay  up  all  their  valuables.  A 
year  after  this,  Sir  John  Owen,  a  colonel  for  the  king, 
marching  that  way  after  a  defeat,  obtained  of  prince- 
Rupert  to  be  fubftituted  under  his  hand  commander  of  the 
caftle  ;  and  fo  furprifmg  it  by  force  entered  it,  notwith- 
flanding  it  was  before  given  to  the  bilhop  under  the 
King's  own  lignet,  to  pofefs  it  quietly,  till  the  charges  he 

had 
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had.  been,  at  fhould  In-  refunded  him,  which  as  yet  had 
never  been  offered.  The  archbiihop's  remonftranccs  at 
court  meeting  with  no  fuccefs,  he  being  joined  by  the 
country  people,  whole  properties  were  detained  in  the 
ca.  •-  and  auiiled  by  one  colonel  Mitton,  who  was  a  zca- 
lo  vum  for  the  parliament,  forced  open  the  gates,  and 
entered  it.  The  Archbifhop  did  not  join  the  colonel  with 
any  intention  to  prejudice  his  Majcity's  fcrvicc,  but 
agreed  to  put  him  into  the  caille,  on  condition  that  every 
proprietary  might  pofleis  his  own,  which  the  colonel  law 
performed. 

After  the  King  was  beheaded,  the  Archbifhop  fpcnt  his 
days  in  farrow,  itudv,  and  devotion  ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
rifen  constantly  every  night  c^t  of  his  bed  at  midnight, 
and  to  have  pravcd  for  a  quater  of  an  hour  on  his  bare 
knees,   without  any  thing  but  his  fhirt  and  waiflcoat  on. 
He  lived  not  much  above  a  year  after,  dying  the  25th  of 
March  1650:  he  was  buried  in  Llandcgay  church,   where 
a  monument  was  erecled  to  him  by  his  nephew  and  heir 
"Sir  Griffieth  Williams.     Befides  feveral  fermons,  he  pub- 
liihed   a   book    againft  archbiihop  Laud's  innovations  in 
chinch  matters  and  icligious  ceremonies,  with  this  title, 
*•  The  Holy  Table,   Name,  and  Thing,  more  anciently, 
"  properly,  and  literally  uied  under  the  New  Teflament, 
*;  than  that  of  Altar.      Written  long  ago  by  a  miniiler  in 
"  Lincolnfhire  in  anfwer  to  D.  Coal,  a  judicious  divine  oi 
"  queen  Marie's  dayes.     Printed  for  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
Hiff.ofRe-  "  1637  ;"    in   4to.      Lord   Clarendon,    though   far  from 
ujki.  bcing  favourable  to  this  prelate,  yet  reprcfents  this  "  book 
"  fo  full  of  good  learning,  and  that  learning  fo  clofely  and 
"  fqlidly  applied,  though  it  abounded  with  too  many  light 
"  expreilions,  that  it  gained  him  reputation  enough  to  be 
"  able  to  do  hurt;  and  mewed,  that  in  his  retirement  he 
"  had -fpent  his  time  with  his  books  very  profitably.     He 
tc  ufed  all  the  wit  and  all  the  malice  he  could,  to  awaken 
"  the  people  to  a  jealoufy  of  thefe  agitations,  and  innova- 
"  tions  in  the  exercife  of  religion  ;  not  without  infinua- 

o 

"  tions  that  it  aimed  at  greater  alterations,  for  which  he 
'•  knew  the  people  would  quickly  find  a  name  :  and  he 
:  was  ambitious  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  archbimop 
*"  was  his  greatefc  enemy,  for  his  having  conftantly  oppofed 
<;  his  rifing  to  any  government  in  the  church,  as  a  man 
"  whofe  hot  and  haily  fpirit  he  had  long  known." 

In  the  mean  t:1  :-.,    there  have  not  been  wanting  thofe, 
who,  without  di'g  :..in2  ^^s  intirmities,  have  fet  archbiihop 

Williams 
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Williams  in  a  better  light  than  we  find  him  reprefented 

by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  feems  by  no  means  to  have 

loved  the  man.     Arthur  Wilfon  teil.s  us,  that,   "  though  Life  of  king- 

44  he  was  compofed  of  many  grains  of  good  learning,  yet  -J 

"  the  height  of  his  fpirit,  I  will  not  fay  pride,  made  him 

*'  odious  even  to  thofe  that  railed  him;  haply  becaufe  they 

"  could  not  attain  to  thofe  ends  by  him,  that  they  required 

"  of  him.     But  being  of  a  comely  and  irately  prefence, 

44  and  that  animated  with  a  great  mind,  made  him  appear 

"  very  proud  to  the  vulgar  eye  ;    but  that  very  temper 

*'  railed  him  to  aim  at  great  things,  which  he  affected:  for 

"  the  old  ruinous  body  of  the  abbey  church  at  Weftminfter 

"  was  new  cloathed  by  him  ;  the  fair  and  beautiful  library 

"  of  St.  John's  in  Cambridge  was  a  pile  of  his  erection; 

44  and  a  very  complete  chapel  built  by  him  at  Lincoln  col- 

"  lege  in  Oxford,  merely  for  the  name  of  Lincoln,  having 

4i  no  intereft  in  nor  relation  to  that  univerfity. — But  that, 

"  which  heightened  him   mcft  in   the  opinion   of  thofe 

44  that  knew  him.  belt,  was  his  bountiful  mind  to  men  in 

"  want;  being  a  great  patron  to  fapport,  where  there  was 

"  merit  that  wanted  fupply. — But  thefe  great  actions  were 

"  not  publickly  vifible  :  thofe  were  more  apparent,  that 

*'  were  looked  on  with  envious,  rather  than  emulous  eyes. 

"  For  the  clofe  and  intimate  correfpondeuce,  that  was  be- 

•"  tween  the  bifhop  and  the  old  countefs  of  Buckingham, 

"*'  let  many  fcurrilous  tongues  and  pens  to  work  ;  though 

44  he  was,    as   I   have   been  afiured,    Eunuchus  ab   utcro." 

This  iaft  particular  mentioned  by  V/ilfon  is  not  the  exact 

truth,  though  it  is  very  near  it :  for  he  had,  as  bifliop 

Racket  fays,   "  fuffered  an  adventitious  mifchance,  when  Parti, 

<;  he  was  about  feven  years  old,  which  compelled  him  to  ?-  *• 

"  actual  chaftity.     He  took  a  leap,    being  then  in  long 

4<  coats,  from  the  walls  of  Conway-town  to  the  fea.-fhore; 

*'  looking,   that  the  wind,   which  was  then  very  flrong, 

44  would  fill  his  coats  like  a  fail,  and  bear  him  up,  as  it  did 

44  his  play-fellows.    But  he  found 'it  other.vifc  ;  for  he  did 

<c  light  with  his  belly  upon   a  big  ragged  frone,    which 

<{  caufed  a  fecret  infirmity,  fitter  to  be  undcriloocl  thaa 

<e  farther  defcribed  :  and  want  of  timely  remedy,  the  {kill 

"  of  good  chirurgery  being  little  known  in  that  climate, 

"  continued   it  to   his   dying  day.      They  who  traduced 

"  him,  when   he  came  to  be  lord  keeper,  not  only  to  be 

44  amorous,  but  to  be  incontinent  wi;j»  a  c;ivat  i:..!v,   arid 

4£  taught  common   fidlcrs  to  img   it,    mav   blufu   at  thi:, 

i> 
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Racket  likewife  obfervr?,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gTcat 
hofpitality,  charitv.  ;md  gcncroiity;  especially  to  gentlemen 
ot  narrow  fefttun.es,  and  poor  feholars  in  both  univeriities  : 
fo  th?.i  In:?  drfburiements  this  WHY  every  year  amounted  to 
jooo,  or  fumeiimes  1200!.  Racket  had  ivafon  to  know 
hn  pnvate  char  after;  lor  he  was  his  chaplain.  See  article, 
HACK  E  T. 


Lond.MaS.  \v  1  1,  L  I  A  M  S  (ANNA),  was  ?lie  daurhtcr  of  a  fur- 
x'b-**  geon  and  phvfician  in  South  \Valcs,  where  (he  was  horn 
in  1706.  Her  father  Zachariah  V/illiams,  daring  his  re- 
iidence  in  Wales,  imagined  that  he  had  diiccvcred,  by  a 
kind  of  intuitive  penetration,  what  had  cfcapcd  the  reft  of 
mankind.  He  fancied,  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  afcertain  the  longitude  by  magnethm,  ana  rh:.t  the  va- 
riations ot  the  needle  were  equal,  at  equal  diilancts,  eaft 
and  weft.  The  idea  fired  his  imagination;  and,  prompted 
by  ambition,  and  the  hopes  of  iplendid  rccoinpence,  he 
determined  to  leave  his  buiinefs  and  habitation,  for  the 
metropolis.  Mifs  Williams  accompanied  him,  and  they 
arrived  in  London  about  1  730  ;  but  the  bright  views  which 
had  allured  him  from,  his  profeilion  foon  vanifhed.  The 
rewards  which  he  had  promifcd  himlelf  ended  in  difap- 
pointment,  and  the  ili-fuccefs  of  his  fchemes  may  be  in- 
terred from  the  only  recompence  which  his  journey  and 
imagined  difcovery  procured.  He  was  admitted  a  penfioner 
at  the  Charter-houle.  When  Mifs  Williams  firit  relidtd 
in  London,  ihe  devoted  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  her 
time  to  its  various  amufements.  She  vilited  every  object 
that  merited  the  infpec"hon  of  a  poliihed  and  laudably 
inquilitive  mind,  or  could  attract  the  attention  of  a  llran- 
ger.  At  a  later  period  of  life,  ihe  fpoke  familiarly  of 
theie  fcenes,  of  which  the  impvc^on  was  never  erafed, 
though  they  mult,  however,  have  foon  loft  their  allure- 
ments. Mr.  Williams  did  not  lone;  continue  a  member 

• 

of  the  Charter-houle.  An  infringement  of  rules,  or  iome 
other  mifconduc"V.,  obliged  him  to  remove  from  this  afylum 
of  age  and  poverty.  He  was  now  expofed  to  fevere  trials, 
and  every  fucceeding  day  increaied  the  gloominefs  of  his 
profpecls.  In  the  year  1740,  Mifs  Williams  loft  her  fight 
by  a  cataract,  which  prevented  her,  in  a  great  -meafure, 
from  aififting  his  diftrelTes,  and  alleviating  his  forrows. 
She  ftill,  however,  felt  her  paflion  for  literature  equally 
predominant.  She  cont-inuued  the  fame  attention  to  the 
neatnefs  of  ker  drefs,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 

continued 
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Continued  {till  the  exercife  of  her  needle  ;  a  branch  of 
female  accomplifhment  in  which  Ihe  had  before  difplayed 
great  excellence.  During  the  lownefs  of  her  fortune,  Ihe 
worked  for  herfelf,  with  nearly  as  much  dexterity  and 
readinefs,  as  if  me  had  not  fuffered  a  lofs  fo  irreparable. 
Her  powers  of  converfation  retained  their  former  vigour. 
Her  mind  dkl  not  fink  under  thefe  calamities;  and  the 
natural  activity  of  her  difpolition  animated  her  to  uncom- 
mon exertions  : 

* 

"  Though  fallen  on  evil  days : 
"  On  evil  days  though  fallen  ; 
"  In  darknefs,  and  with  dangers  compafs'd  round, 
"  And  folitude!" 

In  i  746,  notwithstanding  her  blindnefs,  fhe  publifhed 
the  "  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  notes,  tranflated 
"  from  the  French  of  F.  La  Bleterie.  In  this  tranila- 
tion  fhe  was  aflifted  by  two  female  friends,  whofe  name 
was  Wilkinlbn.  This  book  was  printed  by  Eowyer,  in 
whole  life,  by  Nichols,  we  are  informed,  that  he  contributed 
the  advertifement,  and  wrote  the  notes,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Clarke  and  others.  The  work  was  revifed  by  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Markland.  It  does  not  appear  what  pecuniary 
advantages  Mils  Williams  might  derive  from  this  publica- 
tion. They  were  probably  not  very  confiderable,  and 
afforded  only  a  temporary  relief  to  the  misfortunes  of 
her  father.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Williams,  who  im- 
parted his  afflictions  to  all  from  whom  he  hoped  con- 
Iblation  or  affiftance,  told  his  flory  to  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
foil;  and,  among  other  aggravations  of  diflrefs,  mentioned 
his  daughter's  blindnefs.  He  fpoke  of  her  acquirements 
in  fuch  high  terms,  that  Mrs.  Johnfon,  who  was  then 
living,  exprefTed  a  defire^bf  feeing  her ;  and  accordingly 
fhe  was  foon  afterwards  brought  to  the  Doctor's  houfc 
by  her  father;  and  Mrs.  Johnfon  found  her  pofTcffed  of 
fuch  qualities  as  recommended  her  ftrongly  for  a  friend. 
As  her  own  Hate  of  health,  therefore,  was  weak,  and  her 
hufband  was  engaged,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
in  his  fludies,  file  gave  Mifs  Williams  a  general  invitation : 
a  itridt  intimacy  foon  took  place ;  but  the  enjoyment  of 
their  friendihip  did  not  continue  long.  Soon  after  it3 
commencement,  Mrs.  Johnfon  was  attended  by  her  new  - 
companion  in,  an  ilincfs,  which  terminated  fatally. 

Dr.  Johnfon  {till  retained  his  regard  for  her  •   and  in 
1752,    by  his  recommendation,  Mr,  Sharp,  the  furgeon, 

VOL.  XII.  M  m  undertook 
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undertook  to  perform  the  operation  on  MIfs  Williams'? 
eyes,  which  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  in  hopes  of  reiloring 
her  fight.  Her  own  habitation  was  not  judged  conve- 
nient for  the  occafion.  She  was,  therefore,  invited  to 
the  Doctor's.  The  furgeon's  (kill,  however,  proved  fruit- 
lefs,  as  the  cryftalline  humour  was  not  fumciently  in- 
fpiiTated,  for  the  needle  to  take  effect.  The  recovery  of 
her  fight  was  pronounced  impombie.  After  this  dread- 
ful ientence,  me  never  left  the  roof  which  had  received 
her  during  the  operation.  The  Doctor's  kindnefs  and 
converfatlon  foothed  her  melancholy  iituation ;  and  her 
fociety  feemed  to  alleviate  the  forrows  which  his  late  lofs 
had  occadoned. 

When  Dr.  Johnfon,  however,  changed  his  refidence,  me 
returned  to  lodgings;  and,  in  1755,  her  father  publifhed 
a  book,  in  Italian  and  Engliih.  intituled,  "  An  account. 
"  of  an  attempt  to  alcertain  the  longitude  at  fea,  by  an 
"  exacl  theory  of  the  masmetical  Needle." 

o 

In  1755,  Mrs.  WiHiams's  circumftances  were  rendered 
more  eafy,  by  the  profits  of  a  benefit  play,  granted  her 
by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Garrick,  from  which  ihe  received 
200 1.  which  were  placed  in  the  flocks.  While  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams enioved  fo  comfortable  an  afylum,  her  life  pafled  in 
one  even  tenor.  It  was  chequered  by  none  of  thofe  fcenes 
wluch  enliven  biography  by  their  variety.  The  next  event 
of  any  confequence,  in  the  hlilory  of  Mrs.  Williams,  was 
the  publication  of  a  volume  of  "  Mifcellanies  in  Profe  and 
"  Verfe,"  in  the  year  1766.  Her  friends  amiled  her,  in 
the  completion  of  this  book,  by  feveral  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  and  lool.  which  was  laid  out  in  a  bridge 
bond,  was  added  to  her  little  fleck  by  the  liberality  of  her 
fubfcribers.  About  the  year  ij66,  Dr.  Johnfon  removed 
from  the  Temple,  where  he  had  lived,  for  fome  time,  in 
chambers,  to  Johnfon's  court,  Fleet-ftreet,  and  again  in- 
vited to  his  houfe  the  worthy  friend  of  Mrs.  Johnfon. 
The  latter  days  of  Mrs.  Williams  were  now  rendered  eafy 
aud  comfortable.  Her  wants  were  few,  and,  to  fupply 
them,  ihe  made  her  income  fumcient.  She  ftill  porTened 
ari  unalterable  friend  in  Dr.  Johnfon.  Her  acquaintance 
was  feie£t>  rather  than  numerous.  Their  fociety  made  the 
infirmities  of  age  lefs  intolerable,  and  communicated  a 
cheariiuuefs  to  her  ikuation,  which  folitary  biindnefs 
would  otherwife  have  rendered  truly  deplorable. 

She  died  at  the  houfe  of  her  friend,  in  Bolt-Court,  Fleet- 
ilreet  (whither  they  removed  about  the  year  1775),  on  the 

fixth 
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iixth  of  September  1783,  aged  feventy-feven  years.  She 
bequeathed  all  her  little  efFecls  to  a  charity,  which  had 
been  inilituted  for  the  education  of  poor  defeated  girls,  and 
fupported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  feveral  ladies. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Williams,  which  in  many  refpecls 
well  deferves  to  be  made  an  objecl.  of  public  observation , 
will  be  difficult  to  d.efcribe  with  juftice5<  iince  thole  who 
knew  her  well  will  undoubtedly  perceive  omillions.  Let 
them  be  attributed  to  ignorance  rather  than  defign. 

All  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  her  mud  have 
felt  the  higheft  regard  for  her.     Few,  very  few  women 
equalled  her  in  knowledge  :  by  which  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derilood    that  (he  was  {killed  in  the  learned    languages  ; 
though  there  are  reafons  for  conjecturing  that  fhe  was  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  former  part  cf 
her  life.    By  this  expreilion  is  meant  that  general  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  things  -which  conftitutes  the  molt  iiie- 
fui  part  of  human  knowledge.      She  underftood  French 
and  Italian ;   and  her  Ikill  in  geography  was  uncommon. 
She  knew  the  relative  fituation  of  almoit  every  place  011  the 
globe.     Nor  was  fhe  lefs  acquainted  with  magnetifm,  and 
the  powers  of  the  loadftone.     The  i nit ru merits  which  her 
father  invented,  to  afcertain  hisfancieddifcoveries,  remained 
in  her  pofleffion  till  ihe  died.     Though  her  acquisitions 
were  generally  of  the  mafculijie  kind,  yet  me  was  nothing 
defective  in  the  female  branches  of  domeitic  management 
and  ceconomy.    Nor  was  her  knowledge  tinctured  with  the 
leail  degree  of  formality  or  affectation,  which  is  too  com- 
monly the  cafe  with  female  fophifts.     Her  tafte  for  litera- 
ture was  pure  and  penetrating.      Her  reading  was  by  no 
means   confined  to    the  ferious'  ftyle ;    me   perufed  with 
equal  pleafure  all  works  of  imagination. 

Thofe  who  were  only  (lightly  acquainted  with  her,  and 
only  occafionally  in  her  company,  were  alfo  furprifed  at  the 
little  difadvantage  under  which  fhe  feemed  to  labour, Jrom 
her  want  of  light ;  as  fhe  could  aMift  hcrfeif  with  fo  much 
eafe  and  readinefs,  that  fhe  required  little  attendance.  Her 
moral  and  religious  character  were  mo  ft  exemplary.  In 
friendfhip  fhe  was  unfhaken;  and  thofe  who  confulted  her 
found  a  mo  ft  found  and  zealous  advifer  in  ail  affairs. 
Some  allowances  muft  be  made  for  her  temper,  which 
had  been  embittered  in  early  life  by  misfortunes  ;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  it  was  rendered  fomewhat  pecviih  bv  h-?r 
fituation,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  and  conltitution,  at 
a  more  advanced  period. 

Mm  2  WILLIS 


2  WILLIS. 

Aihen.  WILLIS  (THOMAS),  an  illuflrious  Englifh  phyfl- 

i"i)ia  c'an'  was  °f  a  reputable  family,  and  born  at  Great  Bed- 
win,  in  Wiltfhire,  in  1621.  Ke  was  inftrudted  in  grammar 
and  clallical  literature  by  Mr.  Edward  Sylveflcr,  a  noted 
fchoolmatter  in  the  parifh.  of  All-Saints,  Oxford  ;  and,  in 
1636,  became  a  member  of  Chrift-church.  He  applied 
himfclf  vigoroufly  to  his  ftudies,  and  tcok  the  degrees 
in  arts  ;  that  of  bachelor  in  1639,  that  of  matter  in  1642. 
About  this  time,  Oxford  being  turned  into  a  garriibn  for 
the  King,  he  with  other  fcholars  bore  arms  for  his  majefty, 
aud  devoted  his  Icifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  phylic ; 
in  which  faculty  he  took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1646, 
when  Oxford  was  furrendered  to  the  parliament.  He 
purfued  the  bufincfs  of  his  profeffion,  and  kept  Abing- 
clon  market.  He  fettled  in  an  lioule  over  againft  Merton 
college,  and  appropriated  a  room  in  it  for  divine  fervice  ; 
where  Mr.  John  Fell,  afterwards  dean  of  Chrift  church, 
whofe  litter  he  had  married,  Mr.  John  Dolbcn,  after- 
wards abp.  of  York,  and  fometimes  Mr.  Richard  Allef- 
tree,  afterwards  provoft  of  Eaton  college,  exercifed  the 
litursry  and  facraments  according  to  the  church  of  Encr- 
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land,    and   allowed  to  others    the    privilege    of  reforting 
thither. 

In  1660,  he  was  made  Sedleian  profcfFor  of  natural 
philofophy  ;  and  the  fame  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  phyiic,  Being  fent  for  tc  moft  of  the  people  of  quality 
about  Oxford,  and  even  at  great  diitances,  he  vifked  the 
lady  Kevt  in  Wanvickmire  •;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
going  to  her  in  April  1664,  when  he  difcovered,  and  made 
experiments  upon,  the  famous  medicinal  fpring  at  Alftropp 
near  Brackley.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the 
Roval  Society,  and  foon  made  his  name  as  ilmitrious  by  his 
writings,  as  it  was  already  by  his  practice.  In  1666,  after 
the  fire  of  London,  he  removed  to  Weftminfrer,  upon  an 
invitation  from  Archbifhop  Sheldon,  and  took  a  houfe  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  As  he  role  early  in  the  morning,  that 
he  might  be  prefent  at  divine  fervice,  which  he  conftantly 
frequented  before  he  vifited  his  patients,  he  procured 
prayers  to  be  read  out  of  the  accuftomed  times,  wliile  he 
lived;  and  at  his  death  fettled  a  ftipend  of  20 1.  per  annum, 
to  continue  them.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor 
wherever  he  came,  having  from  his  early  practice  alloted  part 
of  his  profits  to  charitable  ufes.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Phyiicians,  and  refufed  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  regular  and  exact  in  all  his  hours ;  and  his  table  was 
4  the 
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the  refort  of  moil  of  the  great  men  in  London.  After  his 
fettlement  there,  his  only  foil  Thomas  falling  into  a  con- 
lumption,  he  fent  him  to  Montpellier  in  France,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health;  and  it  proved  fuccefsful.  His  wife 
alfo  labouring  under  the  fame  cliforder,  he  offered  to  leave 
the  town ;  but  me,  not  fuffering  him  to  neglect  the  means 
of  providing  for  his  family,  died  in  1670.  He  died,  at  his 
houfe  in  St.  Martin's,  the  nth  of  November  1675,  and 
was  buried  near  her  in  Weilminfler  abbey.  H  is  fon  Thomas, 
abovementioned,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  Jan.  1657-8,  edu- 
cated fome  time  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  became  a  ftudcnt  at 
Chrift  church,  and  died  in  1699.  He  was  buried  in  Blctchlcy 
church  near  Fenny- Stratford,  the  manors  of  which  places  his 
father  had  purchafed  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  which 
defcended  to  his  eldeft  fon  Browne  Willis  of  Whaddon-hall, 
efq;  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquities,  and  of  whom 
fome  memoirs  will  be  given.  To  conclude  with  Dr.  Willis, 
Wood  tells  us,  that  "  tho'  he  was  a  plain  man,  a  man  of 
"  no  carriage,  little  difcourfe,  complaifance,  or  fociety,  yet 
"  for  his  deep  infight,  happy  refearches  in  natural  and  ex- 
<;  perimental  philofophy,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry,  for  his 
"  wonderful  fuccefs  and  repute  in  his  practice,  the  natural 
"  fmoothnefs,  pure  elegancy,  delightful  unaffected  neatnefs 
"  of  Latin  ftyle,  none  f'carce  hath  equalled,  much  lefs  out- 
"  done  him,  how  great  ioever.  WThen  at  any  time  he  is 
"  mentioned  by  authors,  as  he  is  very  often,  it  is  done  in 
"  words  expreffing  their  higher!  eileem  of  his  great  worth 
"  and  excellency,  and  placed  (till  as  rirft  in  rank  among 
"  phyficians.  And  further  alfo,  he  hath  laid  a  lading 
"  foundation  of  a  body  of  phyiic,  chiefly  on  hypothefes  of 
"  his  own  framing." 

It  will  be  agreed  with  Wood,  that  Dr.  Willis  hath 
founded  a  bodv  of  phviic,  chiefly  on  hypothefes  of  his  own 
framing;  but  it  will  not  be  agreed,  that  this  foundation  is 
iaitine;.  The  truth  is,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
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than  this  method  of  proceeding  in  Dr.  Willis  ;  who,  in- 
ftead  of  deducing  real  knowledge  from  obfervation  and  ex- 
periment, exercifed  himfelf  in  framing  theories.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  while  his  books  (hew  the  greateii  ingenuity  and 
learning,  very  little  knowledge  is  to  be  drawn  from,  very 
little  Life  to  be  made  of,  them  ;  and  perhaps  no  writings, 
which  are  fo  admirably  executed,  and  prove  fuch  uncom- 
mon talents  to  have  been  in  the  writer,  were  ever  lo  foon 
laid  ancle  and  neglected,  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Willis.  It 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  in  the  mean  time,  that  there  are  not 
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ninny  fi;:r,   PPC!   nfci'ul   and  curious  things  to  be  found  iu 
t  of  tnis  :.  ous  and  able  phvlician  ;  or  that  he 

contributed  no-1         I     the  ]        otion  of  'real  knowledge  : 
ry  far  o'!i>  ,\vifc.     j)r.   XYotton  nbierves,  and  we  prc- 
r  -1    •    •         n    :rulv,   that  Dr.  Willi%   in  his  "  Cerebri  Anatome,'' 
\™~,     pri;;tvd   in    1664.     "   was   fo    very   exact,    that   he  traced 
••  the  r.ir.lulhr  :"'-•'  ^nce  of  the  brain  thrnuirh  all  its  infer- 
'*  tlons  into  the'  cortical,  rn-.l  ihc  medulla  oblongata  ;  and 
"'examined  the   rife  of  all  the  nerves;   and  went    along 
"  \vivh  them  into  every  part  of  the  body  wiih  wonderful 
"  curioiity,     Mcrcbv  not  only  the  brain  was  demonllrably 
"  proved  to  be  the  fountain  of  lenfe  and  motion,  but  alio, 
'•  bv  the  ror.rfcs  or"  the  nerves,  the  manner  how  e\ery  part 
"  of  the  bo.lv  conlpires  with  any  others  to  procure   any 
-'  one  rar.icular  motion  was  clearly  fliev/n  ;  and  thereby 
It  was  made  plain,  even  to  ienfe,  that  wherever  many 
parts  joined  at  once  to  cauie  the  lame  motion,  that  mo- 
tion is  car.fed  by  nerves  that  go  into  every  one  of  thofe 
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rarts,  \vhich  are  all  (truck  together.  And  though 
*'  Vieuflens  and  da  Verncy  have  in  many  things  corrected 
"  Dr.  Willis's  '  Anatomy  of  the  nerves/  yet  they  have 
"  ftrengdiened  his  general  hvpotheiis.  even  at  the  time 
*'  when  they  difcovered  his  miltakes."  A  Dutch  phyfician, 
named  Scheihammer,  in  a  book  "  de  auditu"  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1604,  took  occal'on  to  animadvert  upon  a  pal- 
fage  in  Dr.  \Villis's  book  "  de  Anima  Brutoruir.,"  printed 
iu  1672;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  reflected  not  only 
upon  his  ikill.  but  alfo  upon  his  integrity.  But  Dr.  Der- 
fozm  ohf.  ;  es,  that  "  this  is  a  fevere  and  unjuft  cenfure  of 

,  . 

'  our  truly  famous  countryman,  a  man  or  known  probity; 
"  who  hath  manifefted  himfelf  to  have  been  as  curious  and 
"  fagacious  an  anatomiit,  as  great  a  philofopher,  and  as 
"  learned  and  ikilfnl  a  phyfician,  as  any  of  his  cenfurcrs  ; 
"  and  his  reputation  for  veracity  and  integrity  was  no  Ids 
"  than  any  of  theirs  too." 

1  ris  works,  which  are  in  Latin,  have  often  been  printed 
fenaratelv  ;  but  were  collected  and  printed  in  2  vcls.  4  to 
at  Gcue\a  in  1676,  and  at  Amfterdam,  1682,  4to. 


TvV'LLTS   (BROWNE),  LL.  D.  born  Sept.  14,  1682, 
••r-  >rd,    in    Dorfet,    was   prandfon   of  Dr.    Willis, 

n   of  Thomas  Willis,   Eiq;   of  Pbtchley,  in 
His    mother  was    daughter    of  Rob.rt  Browne, 
of   Fr'unpi-on,    in    Dorletihire.       He    had    the   firft 

fone   at 
Bechampton, 


cfq; 

part  of  his   education  under    Mr.  Abraham  F 
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Bechampton,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Weftminfter  fchcol, 
and  at  1 7  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chriil 
Church,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous  geogra- 
pher Edward  Wells,  D.  D.    When  he  left  Oxford,  he  lived 
for  three  years  with  the  famous  Dr.  Wotton.    In  3702,  he 
proved  a  confiderabie  benefactor  to  Fenny  Stratford,   by 
reviving  the  market  of  that  town.    In  1705,  he  was  chofen 
for  the  town  of  Buckingham  ;  and,  during  the  ihort  time 
he  was  in  parliament,  was  a  cpnilant  attendant,  and  gene- 
rally upon  committees.     In    1707,  he  married  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Elliot,  efq;  of  a  very  ancient  family  in 
Cornwall,  with  whom  he  had  a  fortune  of  Socol.  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  ifTue.     She  died  Oft.  2,   1724* 
Between   1 704  and  1 707  he  contributed  very  largely  to- 
wards the  repairing  and  beautifying  Bietchley  church,  of 
which  he  was  patron,  and  to  which  he  gave  a  fett  of  com- 
munion plate.      In  1717-18,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
being  revived,  Mr.  Willis  became  a  member  of  it.  Aug.  23, 
1720,  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  1749  that  of  LL.  D.  were 
conferred  011  him,  by  diploma,  bv  the  nniverfity  of  Ox- 
ford.    At  his  felicitation,    and   in  concurrence  with  his 
coufin  Dr.  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards  biihop  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  rector  of  this  parilh,    a  fvtbfcription  was   raifed   for 
building  the  beautiful  chapel  of  St,  Martin's  at  Fenny- 
Stratford.     The  chapel  was  begun  in  1724,  and  confecrated 
May  27,   1730.     A  dreadful  fire  having  deiiroyed  above 
50  houfes  and  the  church  at  Stony  Stratford,    May  1-9, 
1746,  Mr.  Willis,    befides  collecting  money  among  his 
friends  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  fufferers,  repaired,  at 
his  own  expence,  the  tower  of  the  church,  asid  afterwards 
gave  a  lottery  ticket  towards  the  re-building  of  that  church, 
which  came  up  a  prize.     In  1741  he  prefented  the  uni- 
veriity  of  Oxford  with  his  fine  cabinet  of  EngliiTi  coins, 
at  that  time  looked  upon  as  the  moil  complete  collection 
in  England,  and  which  he  had  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  collecting  ;  but  the  Univerfity  thinking  it  too  much  for 
him,  who  hud  then  a  large  family,   to  give  the  gold  ones, 
purchafed  them  for  150  guineas,  which  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Willis  for  167  Englilh  gold  coins,  at  the  rate  of  four  gui- 
neas per  ounce  weight ;    and  even  in  this  way  the  goIJ 
coins  were  a  confiderabie  benefaction.     This  cabinet  Mr. 
Willis  annually  viiited  19  Oct.  being  St.  Fridefwide's  day, 
and  never  failed  making  fome  addition  to  it.     He  alio  gs.  j 
fome  MS  3.  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  lo^cthcv  with  a  pic- 
ture of  his  grand-father,  Dr.  Thomas  Willis.     In  1752  he 
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laid    out   2OO J.   towards   the   repairs    of  the  fine  to\\ 

Duckingham  church,    and   was,    upon    cvtrv   cccafion,    a 

great  friend  to  that  town.    In  !/</>,  Dow  Brickhill  church, 

which  had  been  diluted  near  150  years,   was  reilored  and 

.    paired  by  his  geneioiirv.     In  1757  lie  crcdtcd,  in  Chrifl 

Church,    Oxford,    a  handfome   monument   for  Dr.  lies, 

Canon  of  that  Cathedral,  to  whom  his  grandfather  \vas  an 

•.hihitioner  ;   and,   in  1759,   he  prevailed  upon  Univcrfity 

College  to  do  the  lame  in  Bechampton  church,  for  their 

.  :at  benefactor  Sir  oimon  Bcnet,   Bart,  above  100  years 

r.ftcr  his  death  :    he  alib,    at  his   own  expence,   placed   a 

marble  ftone  over  him,   on  account  of  his  benefactions 

at  Bechampton,  Buckingham,  Stoney-Stratford,  &c.     Mr. 

Willis  died  at  Whaddon-hall,  Feb.  5,  1 760,  and  was  buried 

See  It  in  the  in.  Fennv-Stratford  chapel,  where  is  an  infcription  \vritten 

Anecoores,  by  liimfelf.     His  publications   are  accurately  enumerated 

P.  ^46.        -a  t|ie  <t  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer-"  with  an  account  of  his 

valuable  communications   to   the  works   of   others  :    and 

many   pleafant    circumftances   of   his   life  and  character, 

which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  tranicribe. 

W1LLOUGHBY  (FRANCIS),  a  celebrated  na- 
tural hiftorian,  was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Francis  Wil- 
loughby,  knt,  and  born  in  1635.  He  had  great  natural 
advantages,  with  regard  to  birth,  parts,  and  fortune  ;  but 
he  applied  them  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  procure  to  himfeif 
honours  that  might  more  truly  be  called  his  own.  He 
\vas-acldic~led  to  ftudy  from  his  childhood,  and  held  idle- 
nefs  in  abhorrence  ;  not  only  as  a  vice,  but  as  the  parent 
and  nurfe  of  almpft  all  others.  He  was  fo  great  an  oeco- 
nomift  with  regard  to  his  time,  as  not  willingly  to  lofc 
nor  mifapply  the  leaft  moment  of  it :  indeed,  he  was 
thought  by  his  friends  to  have  impaired  his  health  by  his 
incelTant  application  to  his  ftudies,  which  he  profecuted 
without  any  intermnTion.'  By  this  means  he  attained  great 
Ikill  in  all  branches  of  learning,  and  got  deep  iniight  into 
the  rnoil  abftrulb  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the  moil  fubtle 
parts  of  the  mathematics.  Br.t  obierving,  in  the  bufy  and 
inquifitive  a.ge  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  hiitory  of  ani- 
mals was  in  a  great  meafure  neglected  by  his  countrymen, 
he  applied  himfeif  particularly  to.  that  province,  and  ufed 
all  diligence  to  cultivate  and  illnftrate  it.  To  profecute 
this  purpofe  more  effectually,  in  the  firft  place  he  care- 
fully read  over  what  had  been  written  by  others  on  that 
fubjedt  j  and  in  1660,  we  find  him  a  ic-jour:i-:r  in  Oxford 

for 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  public  library.  Then,  in  fearch  of 
natural  knowledge,  he  travelled  feveral  times  over  his  na- 
tive country,  and  afterwards  into  foreign  parts,  viz. 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries  ; 
attended  by  his  ingenious  friend  Mr.  John  Ray,  and 
others  ;  in  all  which  places,  fays  Wood,  he  was  fo  in- 
quifitive  and  fuccefsful,  that  not  many  forts  of  animals, 
defcribed  by  others,  efcaped  his  diligence.  This  learned 
and  worthy  perfon  died  July  3,  1672,  aged  only  37  ;  to 
the  great  lols  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  of  all  curious 
and  inquifitive  perfons,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  an  eminent  member  and  orna- 
merit  [A].  A  moft  exemplary  character  of  him  maybe 
feen  in  Mr.  Ray's  preface  to  his  "  Ornithology  ;"  whence 
all  the  particulars  are  concifely  and  elegantly  fummed  up  in 
a  Latin  epitaph,  on  a  monument  erecled  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  Middleton  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he  is 
buried  with  his  anceflors. 

[A]  i.  His  works  are,  "  Orn'tho-  of  feveral  forts  of  fifhes,  which  were 
"  logise  libri  tres:  in  quibus  aves  om-  not  ever  before  known  in  England. 
*.{  nes  haitenus  cognitae  in  methodum  3.  "  Letrer  containing  fome  confide- 
"  naturis  fuis  convenientem  redaclse  "  rable  obfervations  about  that  kind 
<«  accurate  defcribuntur,  defcriptiones  "  of  wafps  called  Ichneumones,  &;c. 
«<  iconibus  elegantifiimis,  &:  vivarum  "dated  Aug.  24,  1671."  See  the  , 
«  avium  hmillimis,  seri  incifis  illuf-  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  76.  4.  "  Letter 
"  trantur.  1676,"  folio.  Viewed^ cor-  "  about  the  hatching  a  kind  of  bee 
vefted  and  digefted  into  order,  by  "  lodged  in  old  willows,  dated  July- 
John  Ray,  F.  R.  S.  afterwards  tranf-  ."  10,  1671.  Tranf  N°  47.  5.  '*  Let- 
lated  into  Englifh,  with  an  appendix  "  t-rs  of  Francis  Willoughby,  efq  ;" 
added  to  it  by  the  faid  Mr.  Ray.  1678,  added  to"PhilofophicalLetrers  between 
folio.  z-  '*  Hiftoriae  pifcium  libri  "  the  late  learned  Mr.  Ray  and  feve- 
«  quatuor,  &c.  1689,"  folio.  This  "  ral  of  his  correfpor.dents,"  8vo.  By 
was  revifed  and  digefted  by  John  Ray,  "William  Berham. 
and  is  adorned  with  very  many  cuts 

"WILSON   (ARTHUR),    an   Englifh   hiftorian,  wasAthen.Ox. 
the  ion  of  Richard  Wilfon,  of  Yarmouth,   in  the  county  an?>  Llfe 

,  ,  -1    wruten  by 

of  Norfolk,     gentleman ;  and  was   born  in  that  county,  himfeif, 
1596.     In   1609,  lie  went   to  France,  where  he  continue  published  in 

ed   almoft    two  years ;    and  upon  his   return    to  England  ^epzdjso1* 
wras  placed  with  Sir      enry  Spillar,  to  be  one  of  his  clerks  Defiderata 
in  the  exchequer  oilicc ;  in   whofe  family  he  refided,  till  Curiofa. 
having  written  ibme  iatirical  verfcs  upon  one  of  the  maid- 
fcrvants,    he  was  difmified  at  lady    Spillar's   inftignation. 
In  1613,  he  took  a  lodging  in  Holbourn,  where  he  appli- 
ed himfeif  to  reading  and  poetry  for  fome  time  ;  and,  the 
year  after,  was  taken  into  the  family   of  Robert  earl   of 
EiTex,  whom  he  attended  into  the  Palatinate  in  1620;  to 
\  the 
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the  feige  of  Bornick  in  Holland  in  1621 ;  to  that  of  Rces 
in  ;  to  Arnhcim  in  1623;  to  the  liege  of  Breda  in 

(624;  and  in  t'  edition  to  Cales  in  1625.     ^n  ^S0* 

.\\    the   carl's  fcrvice,    at   the   imp~>uunity 
of  his  hciy ;  who   had  conceived  an  averfion  to  .him,   be- 
caufe  fhe    had    fuppofed    him   to   have  been  again.il    the 
I's   m  .   T.     He  tells  us,  in  his  own  life,  that 

this  lady's  name,  before  fhe  married  the  carl,  was  Eliza- 
beth Pauict;  that  "  ihe  appeared  to  the  eye  a  beauty,  full 
"  of  liar  fs  ;  that  her  converfation  was  affable 

"  and  gentle  ;  and,  as  he  was  firmly  perfuaded,  that  it  w. 
*'  not  forced,  but  natural.  But  the  height  of  her  marriage 
"  and  greatnefs,  being  an  accident,  altered  her  very  na- 
ture ;  for,"  he  fays,  "ihe  was  the  true  image  of  Pan- 
*'  dora's  box."  She  Avas  divorced  for  ^citig  catched  in 
adultery  two  years  after  her  marriage.  T..  1631,  he  re- 
tired to  Oxford,  and  became  gentleman  commoner  of 
Trinity  college;  where  he  fiayed  al moil  two  years,  and  was 
punctual  in  his  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  univer- 
fity.  Then  he  was  lent  for  to  be  fteward  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick;  whom  he  attended  in  1637  to  the  fiege  of  Breda, 
He  died  in  1652  at  Felflead  in  EiTex.  Wood's  account 
of  him  is,  that  "  he  had  little  fk.il!  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
**  lefs  in  the  Greek,  a  good  readinefs  in  the  French,  and 
"  fome  fmattering  in  the  Dutch.  Fie  was  well  feen  in  the 
"  mathematics  and  poetry,  and  fometirnes  in  the  common 
"  law  of  the  nation.  He  had  compofed  fome  comedies, 
<;  which  were  acled  at  the  Black  Friers  in  London  by  the 
*'  kind's  players,  and  in  the  aft-time  at  Oxford,  with  good 
*'  a^ivanfe,  himfelf  being  prefent;  but  whether  they  are 
''printed,  I  cannot  yet  tell;  fure  I  am,  that  I  have  feve- 
*'  ral  fpecimens  of  his  poetry  printed  in  divers  books.  His 
**  carriage  was  very  courteous  and  obligi  ig,  and  fuch  as 
*'  did  become  a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  alfo  had  a 
*;  great  command  of  the  Enghih  tongue,  as  well  in  writ- 
ing and  fpeaking;  and,  had  he  befiowcd  his  endeavours 
on  any  other  fubject  than  that  of  hiilory,  they  would 
without  doubt  have  feemed  better.  For  in  thole  things 
•  ich  he  hath  done,  are  wanting  the  principal  matters 
conducive;  to  the  completion  of  that  faculty,  viz. 
"  matter  from  record,  exaft  time,  name,  and  place,  which, 
"  by  his  endeavouring  too  much  to  fet  out  his  bare  col- 

o 

**  leftions  in  an  afFecled  and  bombaftic  ftyle,  are  much 
*4  neslecled."  The  hiftcry,  here  alluded  to  by  Wood,  is 
"  The  Life  and  Reign  of  King  James  I/*  printed  in  London 
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in  1653,    folio;    that  is,  the  year  after  his  death  :  and  re- 
printed in  the  ad  volume  of  "  The  Complete  Hiftory  of 
4'  England,   in  1706,"  folio.     This  hiftory  has  been   fe- 
verely  treated  by  many  writers.     Mr.  William  Sanderfon  Pro?mtothe 
fays,   that,   "  to  give   Wiifon  his    due,   we  may  find  truth  2d  P3.1"1  ct 
"'and  falfhcod  finely  put  together  in  it."     Heylin,   in  the  the,hiftcry 

y    r  o  -'         '  or  K'njr 

general  preface  to  his  "  Examen,"   ftyies  Wilfon's  hiftory  jamts  I. 
*'  a  111  oil  famous  pafquil  of  the  reign  of  king  James;  in  r-  3- edit. 
"  which  it  is   not   eafy   to  judge,  whether  the  matter   be.  3 
*'  more    falfe,   or  the  ftyle  more   reproachful  to   all   parts 
<;  thereof."     Ivlr.    Thomas    Fuller,    in   his    "  Appeal   of 
"  injured  Innocence,"  obferves,  ho\v  Robert  earl  of  War- 
wick told  him  at  Bcddington,  that,  when  Wilfon's  book 
in  manufcript  was  brought  to  him,  his  iordmip  expunged 
more  than  an  hundred  ofFenfive   paffages :  to  which  Mr. 
Fuller  replied,   "  My  lord,  you  have  done  well;  and  you 
*;  had  done  better,   if  you  had  put  out  a  hundred  more.'* 
Mr.  Wood's  fentence  is,   "  that,   in  our  author's  hiirorv, 
"  mav  eaiily  be  difcerned  a  partial  Prsfbyteriari  vein,  that  t 
"  conftantlv   goes  through  the  whole  work:  and  it  being 
""  the  genius  of  thole  people  to  pry  more  than  they  (hould 
into  the  courts  and  comportments  of  princes,  they  do 
"  take  occaiion  thereupon  to  traduce  and  befpatter  them. 
•'  Further  alfo,   our  author,   having  endeavoured  in  many 
ki  thine:?,  to    make   the   world   believe,    that    kinsr    Tames 

4.  ,•  ^j       */ 

'*  and  his  fon   after   him  where  inclined  to  Popery,  and 

*'  to  bring    that  reiigion   into  England,     hath  made  him 

i4  iubjecl   to    many  errors    and  niifreprefentations."     On  H  ft.  of 

the  other  hand,  archdeacon  Echard  tells  .us,  that  Wilfon's  E -giand. 

"  Hiftorv  oi"  the  life  and  reign  of  king    fames,    though. 

16  \viitten    not  without  fome    prejudices    and   rancour   in 

"  refpcdl  to  fome    perfons,    and   too   much  with  the  air 

"  of  a  romance,  is    thought   to  be  the  bell  of  that  kind 

O 

:i  extant:"    and    the  writer  of  the  notes  on  the    edition 

of  it  in  the    "  Complete  Hiftory  of  England"    remarks,  ompiere 

that,  as  to  the   ft  vie  of  our  author's  hiftorv,   "  it  is  hari'h  Hiftory  of 

c*        \7      r 

*'  and   broken,  the  periods  often  obfcure,  and  fometimes     '5. 

-»  •  r       i  n  P'  6°2> 

without  connection ;  raults,  tnat  were  common  in  molt  ejit. 
'*  writers   of  that  time.     Though  he  finilhed  that  hifto- 

o 

"  ry  in  the  year  1652,  a  little  before  his  death,  when 
"  both  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy  were  overturned,  it 
"  does  not  appear  he  was  an  enemy  to  either,  but  on- 
"  ly  to  the  corruptions  of  them  ,  as  he  intimates  in  the 
"  pidure  he  draws  of  hhnielf  before  that  book." 

WILSON 
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Life,  prefix-      WILSON     (Dr.   THOMAS),    bifhop   of  Sodor  and 

\Vo°rktS  Mrm>  was  born  at  Burton  Wirral  in  Chcfhirc,  Dec.  1663. 
From  a  private  fchool  at  Cluilcr  he  was  removed  to  Tri- 
nity CoIL-:;;-,  Dublin,  intending  to  fludy  phyfic  ;  which, 
however,  he  loon  relinquifhed  for  divinity,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon,  June  29,  1686.  He  left  Ireland  foon  af- 
t.T,  and  became  curate  of  New  Church,  in  the  parifh  of 
\\mwick,  Lancashire,  of  which  his  maternal  uncle,  Dr. 
Sherlock,  was  then  re&or.  O61.  20,  1689,  he  wras  or- 
dained a  prieft;  and,  in  1692,  became  domeflic  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Derby,  as  well  as  preceptor  to  his  fon  lord 
Strange.  Soon  after,  he  was  elected  mailer  of  the  alms- 
honle  at  Latham.  He  was  a  man  of  mofl  exemplary  piet . , 
charity,  and  all  Chriflian  graces  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
lord  Derby  offered  him  the  valuable  re£tory  of  Baddef- 
\vorth  in  Yorkfhire  (intending  that  he  mould  ftill  conti- 
nue in  his  family),  he  refufed  it,  as  being  inconfiflent  with 
*4  the  refolves  or  his  conscience  againfl  non-refidencc." 

In  1696,  he  was  offered  by  his  patron  the  bifhopric 
of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  had  been  vacant  imce  1693. 
This  Air.  Wilfon  modeflly  declined,  till  archbilhop 
Sharp  complaining  to  king  William  of  the  long  vacancy, 
and  the  king  infilling  on  lord  Derby's  immediately  no- 
minating a  bifhop,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  accept  it. 
fan.  16,  1667-8,  being  firfl  created  by  archbifhop  Tenifoii 
LL.  D.  he  was  confecrated  at  the  Savoy  church  by  arch- 
bifnop  Sharp,  and  the  April  following  landed  in  his  dio- 
cefe.  Here  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  all  the 
works  of  a  good  bifhop  :-  he  repaired  his  palace,  which  he 
found  to  be  ruinous  ;  and.  in  July,  laid  the  foundation- 
{lone  of  a  new  chapel  at  Caflletown,  which  was  built  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  eccleiiaflical  revenues.  Sept.  he  went 
to  England,  and,  in  Oft.  was  married  at  Winwick,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Patten,  efq.  of  Warrington  ; 
with  whom  he  return'ed  to  his  diocefe,  April,  1699,  The 
revenues  of  the  fee  did  not  exceed  300!.  a  year  in  money  ; 
out  of  which  our  good  biiliop  fed  the  hungry,  cloathed 
the  naked,  &c.  In  1699,  he  published  a  fmall  tra61  in 
Ivianks  and  Engliih,  (the  firfl  book  ever  printed  in  the 
Manks  language),  intituled,  "  The  principles  and  duties 
'*  of  Chriftianirv,"  for  the  ule  of  the  liland ;  and,  with 
the  afliftahce  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brav,  began  to  found  paro- 
chial libraries,  which  he  afterwards  eflabliihed  and  com- 
pleated  throughout  his  dioceie.  In  1703,  he  obtained  the 
aft  of  fettlement,  which  is  mentioned  in  his  "  Hiflory  of 
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«  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;"  inferted,  by  bifhop  Gibfon's  defire, 
in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Camden's  Britannia.  His 
"  Ecclefiaftical  Conftitutions"  „,  the  fame  year,  paffed 
into  a  law  ;  with  which  lord  cnanceilor  King  was  fo  much 
pleafed,  as  to  declare,  tiiat,  "  if  the  ancient  difcipline  of 
"  the  church  were  loft,  it  might  be  found  in  all  its  purity 
"  in  the  Ifle  of  Man."  In  1707,  he  was  made  D.  D.  in 
full  convocation  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  fame  honour  was 
decreed  to  him  the  fame  year,  at  Cambridge. 

Henceforward  this  prelate  continued  to  perform  all  the 
offices  of  a  good  bifhop  and  a  good  man,  and  we  hear 
little  more  of  him  till  the  years  1721  and  1722  ;  when  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  fpirit,  and  zeal  for  church  difcipline, 
feem  to  have  involved  him  in  altercations  and  difficulties. 
When  the  famous  work,  called  "  The  Independent 
"  Whig,"  came  into  the  diocefe  of  Man,  the  biihop  im- 
mediately iflued  an  aft  againft  it,  dated  Jan.  27,  1721  ; 
declaring  its  purpofe  to  be  fubverfive  of  the  doctrine,  dif- 
cipline, and  government  of  the  church,  as  well  as  under- 
mining the  Chriftian  religion.  But  his  zeal  againft  it  did 
not  ftop  here,  for  he  took  upon  him  to  ieize  it  wherever 
he  found  it  :  and  accordingly,  when  Mr.  Worthingtoii 
fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  the  public  library  of  the  ifland,  the 
bilhop  commanded  one  Stevenfon  to  take  and  keep  it;  fo 
that  it  mould  neither  be  depofited  in  the  library,  nor  yet 
reftored  to  the  right  owner.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
governor  of  the  ifland,  who  committed  Stevenfon  to  pri- 
fon  till  he  mould  make  reparation.  The  bifhop  remon- 
ftrated,  and  the  governor  replied  !  in  which  reply  he  charg- 
ed the  bifhop,  who  had  pleaded  obedience  to  the  king's 
commands  in  his  attempts  to  fupprefs  irreligion,  with 
having  neglected  to  ufe  the  prayers  compofed  in  the  time  Preface  to 


of  the  Rebellion  in  1715,'  which  was  allb  an  equal  object  ^5 
of  obedience.     The  iffue  of  this  affair  was,  that  the  book  peB<JJ"t  * 
was  reftored,  and  Stevenfon  fet  at  liberty. 

But  there  happened  another  fracas  between  the  bifnop 
and  the  governor,  which,  fo  far  as  the  bifhop  was  per- 
fonally  concerned,  was  much  more  fericus  :  and  it  is  re- 
lated thus  :  Mrs.  Home,  the  governor's  wife,  had  de- 
famed Mrs.  Puller  and  Sir  James  Pool  with  a  falfe  charge 
of  criminal  converfation  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  being 
contumacious,  and  refufmg  to  afk  pardon  of  the,  perfons 
injured,  was  by  the  bifhop  banifhed  from  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. But  Mr.  Horribin,  his  archdeacon,  who  was 
chaplain  to  captain  Home,  received  Mrs  Home  to  the 
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Communion,  and  was  fuipended  by  the  bifliop.  Upon 
this,  the  governor,  conceiving  that  the  biihop  had  acled 
illegallv,  fined  him  50!.  and  his  two  vicars-general  20!. 
each;  and,  on  their  refufing  to  pay  this  fine,  committed 
them  all,  June  29,  1722,  cloi'e  prifoners  to  Cafe  It  Rulhin. 
Great  difturbances  and  tumults  enfued  ;  but  the  people- 
were  revivai ned  from  offering  violence  to  the  governor,  by 
the  billion's  mild  exhortations  from  the  cLit'e-walls, 

1 

who  told  him,  that  lie  meant  "  to  appeal  unr>  Ofar." 
After  a  confinement  of  nine  weeks,  he  was  rcleiiied,  on  pe- 
titioning the  Council  ;  who  afterwards,  on  July  4,  1724, 
reverted  all  the  proceedings,  as  the  governor  had  not  com- 
petent juriidiclion.  The  biihop  was  adviicd  to  profecutc 
the  governor  for  damages,  which  were  heavy  upon  him, 
but  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  this. 

This  good  man  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  his  function. 
Pis  writings,  in  two  vols.  folio,  confift  of  Religious  T  rafts 
and  Sermons,  with  a  Ihort  "  Hiitorv  cf  the  Ille  of  Man  :" 
and  he  alfo  formed  a  plan  for  tranilating  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  into  the  Manks  language,  which,  though  completed 
LEY.  by  his  fucceflbr,  Dr.  Mark  Hildefley,  he  lived  to  fee  no 
farther  accomplished,  than  the  tranilation  of  the  Gofpels, 
and  the  printing  of  St.  Matthew.  He  gently  expired, 
March  7,  1755,  in  the  Q3d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  58th 
of  his  confecration.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  ions 
and  two  daughters,  had  died  March  7,  i7OA-c;:  and  ail 

o  *  /         *     ^ 

his   children  died  young,  except  Thomas   the  youngeft, 
of  whom  fome  memoirs  are  given  in  the  following  article. 

WILSON  (THOMAS),  D.  D.  only  furviving  fon 
of  the  pious  Biihop,  was  born  Aug.  24,  1703:  and  edu- 
cated at  Chi  ill  Church,  Oxford,  where  lie  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  Dec.  16,  1727,  and  accumulated  thofe  of 
E.  and  D.  D.  May  10,  1739,  when  he  went  out  grand  com- 
pci;ncler.  He  was  many  years  fenior  prebendary  of  Weft- 
minfter,  and  minifter  of  St.  Margaret's  there;  and  reftor 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  46  years,  in  which  laft  he 
fucceeded  Dr.  Watfon,on  the  prefentation  of  lord  chancellor 
Hardwicke.  Ke  publiihed  "  The  Ornaments  of  Churches 
"  considered  :  \vith  a  particular  view  to  the  late  decoration 
"  of  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftminfter.  To 
"  which  is  fubicined  an  Appendix,  containing  the  hiftory  of 
"  the  laid  church,  an  account  of  the  altar-piece  and  ftained 
*'  glafs  vrindow  erected  over  ir,  a  Hate  cf  the  profecution  it 
2  "  has 
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**  has  occanoned,    and  other  papers,   1761,"  4to.     This  This m 
pamphlet  has  been  afcribed  to  a  ion  of  Dr.  Shebbeare,  un-  T°P'.L, 
der  Dr.  Wilfon's  infpection.     Another  pamphlet  afcribed  L?iftake  " 
to  Dr.  Wilibn  was,   "  A  Review  of  the  Projed  for  build-  given  to  Dr. 
* '  ing  a  new  Square  at  Weftminfter,  faid  to  be  for  the  Ufe  ^  W 
"  of  Weftminfter-fchool.    By  a  Sufferer.     Parti,    1757,"  Top." 
8vo*  The  injury  here  complained  of  was  thefuppoied  under-  771- 
valuation  of  the  Doctor's  prebendal-houfe,  which  was  to 
have  made  way  for  the  project  here  alluded  to.     He  was 
alfo  author  of  a  pamphlet,  intituled,   "  Dirtilled  Liquors 
"  the  Bane  of  the  Nation;"  which  recommended  him  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  then  mailer  of  the  Rolls,  who  intereiled. 
himfeif  in  procuring  him  his  rectory.     He  died  at  Bath, 
April  15,    1784;  and  was   interred  in  Walbrook  church; 
where  he  had  in  his  life-time  put  up  a  tablet  undated.    His 
tenacity  in  the  caufe  he  eipouied  was  no  lefs  confpicuou^ 
jn  his  oppofition  to  the  building  of  the  intended  fquare  in 
Weftmiufter,  than  in  his  warm  patronage  of  the  celebrated 
female  hiftorian,  to  whom,  when  living,  he  erected  a  ftatue 
in  his  church,  which  is  boarded  up  till  her  death  by  autho- 
rity of  the  fpiritual  court ;  and  he  continued  his  friendlhip 
and  attachment  to  her  till  me  forfeited  it  by  entering  into 
a  matrimonial  engagement  againft  his  confent.     It  is  faid, 
however,  that  by  deed  of  gift  in  his  life-time  he  made  over. 
to  her  his  houfe  at  Bath,  with  its  furniture,  library,  &c. 

WINCH  ELSE  A   (ANNE,  countefsof),  a  lady  of  Gen. 
an  excellent  genius,  efpecially  in  poetry,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Kingfmiil,  of  Sidmonton,  in  the  coun- 
ty  of  Southampton:    but    the   time  of  her    birth   is  not 
mentioned.      She  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  dutchefs  of 
York,  fecond  wife  of  James  II;  and  afterwards  married 
to  Heneage,  fecond  fon  of  Heneage  earl  of  Winchelfeg. : 
which  Heneage  was,  in   his  father's  life-time,  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  afterwards, 
upon  the  death  of  his   nephew  Charles,  fuccceded  to  the 
title   of  earl  of  Winchelfea.     One  of  the  moil  confide- 
rable  of  this  lady's  poems  was  that,   "  upon  the  Spleen," 
printed  in  "  A  new  mifcellany  of  origin?.!  poems  on  fe- 
"  veral  occafions,"  published   by   Mr.  Charles  Giidon   in. 
1701,   8vo.     That  poem  occasioned  another  of  Mr.  Ni~ 
cholas  Rowe,    intituled,   "  An  Epiilie  to  Flavia,   on   the 
"  fight   of  two  pindaric  odes  on  the  Spleen  and  Vanity, 
"  written  bv    a  lady  to  her  friend."     A  o  :          -n  of  her 
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poems  was  printed    in    1713,    o\ro;    containing  likewife 

a  tra- 
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a  tragedy  called  "  Ariftomcnes,"  never  aftcd :  and  marty 
{till  continue  unpublifhed.  She  died  Auguft  5,  1720,  with- 
out iffue;  as  did  the  earl  her  huiband,  Sept.  30,  1726. 

Wood's  Fa.  WIN  WOOD  (Sir  RALPH),  fccretary  of  ftate  in 
h,  Vol.  I.  t|ie  rejgn  Of  James  I,  was  fon  of  Mr.  Lewis  Winwood, 

General       fometime  fecretary  to  Charles   Brandon  duke    of  Suffolk; 

Dictionary.  anj  was  born,  about  i  565,  at  Aynho  in  Northampton- 
ihire.  He  was  at  firft  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Ox- 
ford, whence  lie  was  eledled  a  probationer-fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen college  in  1582.  He  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts, 
and  that  of  batchclor  of  law;  and,  in  1692,  was  proc- 
tor of  the  univerfitv.  Afterwards,  he  travelled  beyond  the 

J  f 

feas,  and  returned  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman.  In 
1599,  ne  attended  Sir  Henry  Neville,  embafladorto  France, 
as  his  fecretary ;  and,  in  the  abfcnce  of  Sir  Henry,  was  ap- 
pointed refident  at  Paris :  from  whence  he  was  re-called  in 
1602-3,  and  fent  that  year  to  the  States  of  Holland  by 
James  I.  In  1607,  he  was  knighted;  and  the  fame 
year  appointed  embafTador  jointly  with  Sir  Richard  Spen- 
cer to  Holland.  He  was  fent  there  again  in  i6og,  when 
he  a&ed  with  great  vigour  again!!  Conrade  Vorftius.  In 
1614,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate ;  in  which  office  he 
Stare  Wor- continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1617.  Mr. 

Load  ?i6-o' David  Ll°yd  iells  11S'  that  "  he  was  a  gentleman  well 
"  ieen  in  moil  affairs,  but  moft  expert  in  matters  of  trade 

"  and  war."  In  1725,  were  publimed  at  London,  in  3vols. 
folio,  "  Memorials  of  affairs  of  ilate  in  the  reigns  of  queen 
64  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I,  collected  chiefly  from  the 
"  original  papers  of  the  right  honourable  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
"  wood,  knight,  fometime  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries 
<;  of  ftate.  Comprehending  likewife  the  negotiations  of 
"  Sir  Henry  Neville,  Sir  Charles  Cornwaliis,  Sir  Dudley 
<{  Carlton,  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  Mr.  Trumble,  Mr.Cot- 
"  tihgton,  and  others,  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
11  and  in  Holland,  Venice,  ckc.  wherein  the  principal 
<:  tranfa&ipns  of  thofe  times  are  faithfully  related,  and 
"  the  policies  and  the  intrigues  of  thofe  courts  at  large 
'•  diicovered.  The  whole  dicefted  in  an  exa£t  feries 

L.J 

*4  of  time.  To  which  are  added  two  tables,  one  of  the 
"  letters,  the  other  of  the  principal  matters.  By  Edmund 
'*  lawyer,  Efq;"  then  one  of  the  maflers  in  chancery. 

Anecdotes        W  I  S  E  (FRANCIS),  B   D.  and  F.  S.  A.  many  years 

? S5S  feI1°W  of  Trinity  Col^eg^  Oxford,  was  born  Od.  3,  1^695, 
P.  112!      '  educated   at  Ne\v  College  fchool  under   Mr.  Badger,  ad- 
mitted 
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mitted  at  Trinity  College  1710-11,     M.  A.    1717,    and 
allillant   to  Dr.   Hudfon  in  the  Bodleian  library,  elected 
fellow  of  his   college  1719,  where  he  had  the  honour  of 
having  for   his   pupil  1721  the  earl  of  Guilford,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his   chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Ellesfield,  in  Oxfordfhire,    1726,  as  did  his  college 
to  the  rectory  of  Rotherfieid-  Grays,  in  the  fame  county, 
1745.     He  was    appointed   keeper  of  the  Archives    1728, 
and  in  1748  Radcliffe  librarian.     He  publifhed,  I.  '*  An- 
"  nales    ^Elfredi  Magni,  Oxon.   1722,"  8vo.     2.  "  Let- 
"  ter  to  Dr.   Mead   concerning  fome  antiquities  in  Berk- 
"  mire,    Oxford,  1738,"  4to       3.   "  Further  obfervations 
"  upon  the  White    Horfe  and  other  antiquities  in  Berk- 
"  (hire;  with  an  account  of  Whiteleaf-crofs  in  Bucking- 
"  hamlhire;   as  alfo  the  Red  Horfe  in  Warwickfhire,  and 
"  other  monuments  of  the  fame   kind.     Oxford,   1742," 
4to.     In  1750,  he  publifhed  by  fubfcription  "  Catalogus 
"  nummornm  antiquorum  in  fcriniis  Bodleianis  recondito- 
"  rum,  curu  commentario,"  with  plates   of  many  of  the 
coins,  folio.     In  1758,   "  Enquiries   concerning  the  firft 
*'  inhabitants,  languages,  &c.  of  Europe, !>  4to.     In  1764, 
*'  Obfervations    on    the   hiitory  and  chronology  of    the 
"  fabulous  ages,  "41.0.    After  long  ftruggJes  with  the  gout, 
he  died  at  his  favourite  retreat  at  Ellesfield,   Oct.  6,   1767, 
aged  72,  univerfally   beloved  and  eileemed. 

W  I  S  S  I  N  G  (WILLIAM),  an  excellent  face -painter, 
was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1656,  and  bred  up  under  Dodaens, 
a  hiftory-painter  at  the  Hague.     On  coming  to  England, 
he   worked   fome  time  for  bir  Peter  Lely;  whofe  manner 
he  fuccefsfully  imitated,  and  after  whofe  death  he  became 
famous.     He  painted  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  James  II. 
and  his  queen,  the  prince  and   princefs  of  Denmark ;  and 
was  fent  over  to  Holland  by  king  James,  to  draw  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange:  all  which  he  performed  with  ap- 
plauie.     What  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of  Charles 
II.  was  his  picture  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whom   he 
drew  feveral  times,  and  in  feveral  poflures.     He  drew  moft 
of  the  then   court,  and  was   competitor  with  Sir  Godfry 
Kneller,  who  was  at  that  time  upon  his  rife.     In  drawing 
his  portraits,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fair  fex,  he  always  took 
the  moil  beautiful  likenefs;  and  when  any  lady  came  to  fit 
,to  him,  whofe  compaction' \vas  rather  pale,  he  would  com- 
monly take  her  by  the   hand,  and  dance  about  the  room, 
till  me  became  warmer,  and   her  colour   increafed.     This 
VOL.  XII.  N  n  painter. 
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painter  died  much  lamented  at  Burleigh-houfe  in  Nor- 
thamptonihire,  Sept  10,  1687,  aged  only  31  ;  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St  M:u  fill's  church,  Stamford,  where  a  marble  tablet, 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  w::.;  pl.u-ed  by  John  earl  of  Exeter. 
There  is  a  me,  '.to  print  of  him,  under  which  are  theie 
words,  '•  (:iuiici;nus  Wilnngns  inter  pictores  fui  fctculi 
"  cekbcrrii:;:;  ,  nulli  lecundns,  artis  IIJCE  non  cxiguum 
"  decuj  £j  Gr:::nncntum. — Inini'..  brcvis  ell  cetas." 

Vv'"  I  T  S  I  U  S  (HERMAN),  a  very  learned  and  eminent 
divin:  of  ~x  ;  Holland,  was  born  at  Enckhuifen  in  1626. 
He  was  train  -cl  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  fo  diftiri- 
•juiihcd  hi.  by  his  uncommon  abilities  and  learning, 
that  he  was  r  hole  a  prorclibr  of  it,  firfl  at  Franeker,  af- 
;  :it  Utrecht,  and  laftly  at  Leyden.  He  applied  him- 

k-li  !i,  ceisfnilv  to  the  itudy  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and 

* 
xv as  not  ignorant  in  any  branch  or   learning'  which  is  ne- 

•  ilary  to  ionn  a  good  divine.  Pie  died  in  1708,  after 
having  pubiiihed  feveral  important  works,  which  mew 
great  judge -ment,  great  learning,  and  great  piety.  Among 
thcfc  one  of  the  principal  is  ^  -  vptiaca;"  the  bell 
edition  of  which,  at  Amilerdam,  1696,  in  4to,  has  this 
title';  "  ^Egypriaca,  &  AEKAOY AON ;  live,  de  /Egyptiaco- 
•'  rum  ibacrorum  cum  Hebraicis  collatione  libri-t^es.  Et 
44  de  deccm  tribubus  Ifraelis  liber  imgularis.  Acceffit 
**  Diatribe  de  Legione  Fulminatrice  Chriilianorurri,  fub 
"  Imperatore  IMarco  Aurelio  Antonino."  Witfius,  in  this 
work,  not  onlv  compares  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  tire  Jews  and  Egyptians  ;  but  he  maintains,  par- 
ticularly againlt  our  Sir  John  Marlham  and  Dr.  Spencer, 
that  the  former  did  not  borrow  theirs  or  any  part  of  them 
from  the  latter;  as  thefe  learned  and  eminent  writers 
had  aflerted  in  their  reipe6tive  works,  "  Canon  Chro- 
"  nicus,"  and  4t  De  Legibus  Hebrsorum."  "  The  Oeco- 
44  nomy  of  the  Covenants  between  God  and  Man"  is  ano- 
ther work  of  Wknus,  of  which  and  its  author  a  late 
ingenious  writer  of  our  own  has  taken  occaiion  to  fpea'k 
Hervey's  iu  the  following  terms.  "  The  Oeconomy  of  the  Cove- 
Af Crf?o  :  "  nantc,"  fays  he,  "is  a  body  of  divinity,  in  its  method 
vol.il.  "  io  well  digefled,  in  its  doctrine  fo  truly  evangelical, 
y.  3';6.  «  and,  \vii2t  is  not  very  ufual  with  our  fyitematic  wri- 
*'  ters,  in  its  language  fo  refined  and  elegant,  in  its 
"  manner  fo  affectionate  and  animating,  that  I  would 
*'  recommend  it  to  every  itucient  in  divinity.  I  "would  not 
**  fci-.;i^j  to  riik  all  my  reputation  upon  the  merits  of  this 
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"  performance;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  it,  as  one  of 
"  my  greatefl  lofTes,  that  I  was  no  fooner  acquainted  with 
"  this  moil  excellent  author,  all  whole  works  have  fuch 
*'  a  delicacy  of  conipofition,  and  fuch  £  fweet  favour  of  ho- 
"  linefs,  that  I  know  not  any  comparifpn  more  proper  to 
"  reprefent  their  true  character,  than  the  golden  pot  which 

had  manna,    and  was  outwardly  bright  with   burnimed 

gold,  inwardly  rich  with  heavenly  food." 
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WOFFINGT.ON     (MARGARET),    an    Englifh 
aftrels,   celebrated  tor  beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance 
of  form,  as  well  ?.s   merit  in  her  profeffion,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1718.     For  the  early  part  of  hereducation  me 
was  indebted  to   Madame  Violante,  a  French  woman  of 
good  reputation,  and  famous   for  feats  of  agility  ;  who  is 
occaiionally  mentioned  in  Swift's  '*  Vindication  of  lord  Car- 
"  tcret.';      When  the  "  Beggar's  Opera"  was  firft  acted  at 
Dublin,   a  company  of  children^,  under  the  title  of  Lilipu- 
tians,  were  encouraged  to  reprefent  it  at  the  Theatre  Royal ; 
and  Mils  Wellington,  then  in  her  lOthyear,  made  a  very 
diftinguiihed  figure  among  them.     She  appeared,  for  the 
firft  time  in  London,  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,    1738, 
in. Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  acquitted  herfelf  fo   much  to 
the  general  fatisfaclion,  that  it  became  fafhionable  to  fee 
her  perfonate  this  character.     She  had  acted  Lothario  in 
Dublin,    but  not  with  the  fame   approbation.      As   me 
aimed  at  excellence  in  her  profeffion,  me  refolved  to  cul- 
tivate the  grace  and  grandeur  of  the  French  theatre  ;  and 
with  this  view  vilited  Paris,  where  me  was  introduced  to 
the  celebrated  actrefs%    Mademoifelle  Dumefnil.     Colley 
Gibber,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  profeffed  himfelf  Mrs.  Wof- 
fmgton's  humble  admirer ;  and  thought  himfelf  happy  to 
be   her  Cicifoeo    and   inftrudtor.      On   her   return   from 
Paris,  flie  acted  with  approbation  fome  parts   in  tragedy, 
but  never  could  attain  to  that  happy  art  of  fpeaking,  and 
of  touching  the  paiiions,  fo  juflly  admired  in  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard  and    Mrs.   Gibber.      Her   acquaintance  with  Garrick 
feems   to  have  commenced  in  1742,  when  he  firft  viilted 
Ireland  :  fhe   acted  Cordelia  and  Ophelia  to  his  Lear  and 

JL 

Hamlet,     When  he  commenced  patentee  of  Drury-lane, 
in  1747,  fhe  was  then  one  of  the   articled  comedians   of 
his  partner,   Mr-  Lacey ;  but,    as   Garrick  brought  with 
him  from  Covent-Garden  Mrs.  Gibber  and  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard,  Mrs.   Woffmgton  thought,    that  her  continuing  at 
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Drury-lane  would  be  attended  with  many  difagreeable 
contentions  for  characters.  She  removed,  therefore,  to 
Covent-Garden  ;  and,  after  acYmg  a  few  years  with  Mr. 
Rich,  the  patentee,  engaged  herfelf,  in  1751,  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre.  Here  me 
continued  three  years,  and  was  the  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic in  a  variety  of  parts,  tragic  and  comic.  When  fhe  re- 
turned to  London  in  1756,  me  once  more  engaged  herfelf 
to  Mr.  Rich  ;  and  died  of  a  gradual  decay,  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1761. 

This  fenfible  woman  was  much  improved  by  company 
and  books  ;  and  her  company  was  fought  by  peribns  of 
the  graveft  character,  and  moft  eminent  for  learning. 
She  frankly  declared,  that  fhe  preferred  the  company  of 
men  to  that  of  women:  the  latter,  fhe  faid,  talked  of  no- 
thing but  filks  and  fcandal ;  neverthelefs,  fhe  had  a  moil 
attractive  fprightlinels  in  her  manner,  and  dearly  loved  to 
purfue  the  bagatelle  of  humour.  She  was  affable,  good- 
natured,  and  charitable. 

WOLFE  (Major  General  JAMES),  was  the  fon  of 
lieutenant  general  Edward  Wolfe,  and  was  born  at  WTef- 
terham  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  he  was  baptized  the 
nth  of  Jan.  1726.  He  feemed  by  nature  formed  for 
military  greatnefs  :  his  memory  was  retentive,  his  judge- 
ment deep,  and  his  compreheniion  amazingly  quick  and 
clear :  his  constitutional  courage  was  not  only  uniform 
and  daring,  perhaps  to  an  extreme,  but  he  pofleSfed  that 
higher  fpecies  of  it  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion), 
that  flrength,  Sleadinefs,  and  activity  of  mind,  which  no 
difficulties  could  obstruct,  or  dangers  deter.  With  an 
tmiverfal  livelinefs,  almoft  to  impetuosity  of  temper,  he 
was  not  Subject  to  paffion  :  with  the  greateft  independence 
of  Spirit,  free  from  pride.  Generous  almofl  to  profufion  : 
he  contemned  every  little  art  for  the  acquiiition  of  wealth, 
whilft  he  Searched  after  objects  for  his  charity  and  bene- 
ficence; the  deferving  foldier  never  went  unrewarded, 
and  even  the  needy  inferior  officer  frequently  tailed  of 
his  bounty.  Conftant  and  distinguishing  in  his  attach- 
ments; manly  and  unreferved,  yet  gentle,  kind,  and  con- 
ciliating in  his  manners.  He  enjoyed  a  large  (hare  of  the 
friendfhip,  and  almoft  the  univerfal  good-will  of  man- 
kind; and,  to  crown  all,  Sincerity  and  candour,  a  true 
fenie  of  honour,  juilice,  and  public  liberty,  feemed  the 
inherent  principles  of  his  nature,  and  the  uniform  rule 
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•f  his  conduct.     He  betook  himfelf,  when  very  young, 
to  the  profeffion  of  arms;  and  with  fuch  talents,  joined 
to   the  moil    unwearied  affiduity,  no  wonder  he  was  footi 
fingled   out  as  a  moil   riiing  military   genius.     Even  fo 
early  as'  the  battle   of  La-feldt,  when  fcarce   twenty,  he 
exerted  himfelf  in  fo  mailerly  a  manner,  at  a  very  critical 
juncture,  that  it  drew  the  highell   encomiums   from    the 
great  officer  then  at  the  head  of  the  armv.     During  the 
whole   war,   he  went    on,  without   interruption,  forming 
the  military  character;  was  prefent  at  every  engagement, 
and  never   paffed   undiilinguiihed.     Even  after  the  peace, 
whilil  others  lolled  on   pleafure's  downy  lap,  he  was  cul- 
tivating the  arts  of  war.     He  introduced  (without  one  act 
of  inhumanity)    fuch  regularity  and  exactnefs  of  difcipline 
into  his  corps,  that,  as   long  as  the  fix  Britifh  battalions 
on   the  plains  of  Minden  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  fo  long  will  Kingiley's  iland  amongil  the  fore- 
moil  of  that  day.     Of  that  regiment  he-continued   lieu- 
tenant-colonel,    till  the  great  miniiler,    who   roufed  the 
fleeping  genius  of  his  country,  called  him  forth  into  higher 
fpheres  of  action.     He  was  early  in  the  moil  fecret  conful- 
tations    for    the    attack    upon    Rochfort:    and  what   he 
would  have  done  there,  and  what  he   afterwards  did  do 
at   Louiibourg,     are  very  frefh   in   every  memory.     He 
was  fcarce  returned  from  thence,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  command    the  important  expedition    againil  Quebec. 
There  his  abilities  (hone  out  in  their  brighteil  luilre:  in 
fpite    of  many   nnforefeen   difficulties,    from   the  nature 
of  the  iituation,  from  great  luperiority  of  numbers,  the 
flrength  of  the  place  itfelf,  and  his  own  bad  ilate  of  health, 
he  perfevered  with  unwearied    diligence,  practicing  every 
ilratagem  of  war  to  effect  his  purpofe.     At   lail,  iingly, 
and    alone   in  opinion,    he  formed,    and  executed,    that 
great,  that  dangerous,  yet  neceffary  plan,  which  drew  out 
the  French  to  their  defeat,  and  will  for  ever  denominate 
him  the  conqueror  of  Canada  :  but  there  tears  will  flow 
—there,    when,  within  the  grafp  of  victory,  he  firft  re- 
ceived a  ball  through  his  wriil,  which  immediately  wrap- 
ping up,  he  went   on,    with  the    fame  alacrity,  animating 
his  troops  by  precept  and  example:  but,  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  a  fecond  ball,   through  his  body,     obliged   him  to 
be  carried  off  to    a   fmall   diilance   in  the  rear.     There, 
rouzed  from   fainting  in  the  laii  agonies  by  the  found  of, 
"  they  run,"  he  eagerly  afked,   *'  who    run?"  and  being 
told,  "the  French,  and  that  they  were  defeated,"  he  faid, 
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"  then  I  thank  God;  I  die  contcntecl,"    and    alrnoil   in- 
ftantly  expired. 

He  was  brought  to  England,  and  interred  with  all 
military  honours  in  Weftmihftef  Abbey,  where  a  magni- 
ficent monument  is  erected  over  him. 

WOLFF  (CHRISTIAN),  baron  of  the  Roman  empire, 
privy  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Prufiia,  and  chancellor  of 
the  univeriity  of  Hall  in  Saxony,  was  born  at  Ureflau,  fan. 
the  24th  1679.  To  the  college  of  this  city  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  firft  {Indies :  after  having  pavled  his  leiibns 
in  philofophy,  he  applied  himfeJf  arTiduoufly  to  the  mathe- 
matics. The  "  Elementa  Arithmetical,  vulgaris  et  literalis," 
by  Henry  Horch,  were  his  earlieil  guides;  by  a  frequent 
perufal  of  thefe,  he 'was  at  length  enabled  to  enrich  them 
with  additional  proportions  of  his  own.  So  rapid  a  pro- 
grcfs  did  him  great  honour,  whiiil  the  different  difputcs, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  canons  of  Breflau,  laid 
the  permanent  foundation  of  his  increasing  fame.  In  1 699, 
he  repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  and  chore  John 
Philip  Treuner  for  his  mailer  in  philofophy,  and  George 
Albert  Hamberger  for  the  mathematics ;  whofe  leiTons  he  re- 
ceived with  fo  happy  a  mixture  of  attention  and  advantage, 
that  he  became  afterwards  the  able  initru&or  of  his  fellow 
fhidents. 

From  Philip  Muller,  and  Frederic  Beckman,  he  received 
his  deep  knowledge  of  theology  :  a  treatife  written  by 
Ifchirnhaus,  intituled  "  Medicina  mentis  et  corporis," 
engaged  him  for  fome  time;  in  confequence  of  which, 
in  1702,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  'author,  to  clear 
up  fome  doubts  concerning  particular  paifages.  The 
detail,  into  which  Ifchirnhaus  had  the  compiaifance  to 
enter  with  this  young  philofopher,  enabled  .him  to  mo- 
del the  whole  on  a  more  .exteniive  plan..  Having  finifh- 
ed  that  part  of  his  education  which  he  was  deftined  to 
receive  at  Jena,  he  went  to  Leipfick  in  1702:  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  permiffion  to  give  lectures,  he  began  his 
new  employment,  and,  in  1703,  opened  with  a  diiTerta- 
tion  called,  "  Philofophia  pra£lica  univerfalis,  methodo 
"  mathematica  confcripta:"  which  firfl  attempt  ferved 
greatly  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  his  talents.  Wolff 
chofe,  for  the  foundation  of  his  lefibns,  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  Ifchirnhaus.  His  philofobhy  bore  as  yet  a  ve- 
ry ftrong  refemblance  to  that  of  Defcartes,  as  may  be 
Jeen  in  his  diiTertation  "  de  loquela,"  which  he  publiih- 
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ed  in  1703.  Leibnitz,  to  whom  he  feat  it,  told  him, 
that  he  plainly  perceived,  that  his  hypothecs  concerning 
the  union  of  the  foul  and  body  was  not  hitherto  fufHcient- 
ly  juft  and  explicit.  Thefe  objections  made  him  review 
the  whole  ,  which  afterwards  went  .through  feveraj  mate- 
rial alterations. 

Two  diiTertations  which  he  pijtjlHhed  at  the  end  of 
1703;  the  firft,  "  De  rods  dentatis,"  and  the  fccond, 
'*  De  Algorithmo  inlniiteiimali  differentiali,"  ,  obtained 
him  the  honourable  appellation  of  afiiftant  to  the  faculty 
of  philofophy  at  Leipric.  T'he  universities  of  GieiTen  and 
Hall  invited  him  to  be  their  profeflbr  in  mathematics: 
he  accepted  of  the  offer  of  the  lart,  and  went  thither  in, 
1707.  The  fame  year  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety 
at  Leipfic,  which  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  A&a  Eruditorum,"  After  having  infert- 
,cd  in  this  work  many  important  pieces  relating  to  phy- 
iic  and  the  mathematics,  he  undertook,  in  1709,  to 
teach  all  the  various  branches  .of  philofophy,  and  began 
"with  a  little  logical  Latin  treatife,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance afterwards  in  the  German  language,  under  the  title 
of,  ';*  Thoughts  on  the  powers  of  humai\unaerftanding.'; 
He  carried  himfelf  through  thefe  great  pu  runts  with  amaz- 
ing ailiduitv'and  ardour ;  the  kin?  of  Pruffia  rewarded  him 
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with  the  poll  of  counfellor  to  the  court,  on  the  deceaie 
of  Boclinus  in  1721,  and  augmented  the  profits  of  that 
office  by  very'  confiderable  appointments :  he  was  allo 
chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great-Britain 
and  PruiTia. 

To  this  bright  funfhine    of  pofp^Ity  fucceeded  a  de- 
ilruclive  tempeil:  Wolff  had,  on  the  i2th  of  July  1721, 
xlelivered  a  Latin  oration,  the  fubjecl  of  which  w::s    the 
morality  of  the  Chinefe:  he  loaded  their  philofophy  with 
applaufe,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  how  fimilar  its  prin- 
ciples were  to  thole  which  lie  had  advanced   ii)  do6trines 
of  his  own.       The  divines    at  Hall  were  fo  exafperated, 
that  on  the  day  following  every   pulpit  refounded    with 
abufe  a2;ainft  the  tenets' of  Wollf.     This   aftaiy   continu- 
ed in  a  {late  of  factious  'fermentation,  till   1722';   when  the 
faculty  of  theology  were'  determined   ftri&ly  to  examine 
each  produciion  of  our  extraordinary  philofopher.    Danic-1 
Strathier,  whofe  province  was  to"  take  to  pieces  the   "  Ef- 
*'  fay  on  Metaphyfics,"  publiihed  'and  attempted  a  refuta- 
tion of  it.     Wolff  made  his  complaints  to  the  academic 
council,    who  iiTued  out  an  order,  •  that  no  one   fhould 
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prefume  to  write  agaidft  him:  but  the  faculty  having 
lent  their  reprefentation  to  the  court,  which  were  all 
backed  by  the  moil  ftrenuous  afiertions,  that  the  doc- 
trine which  Wolff  taught  was  </:  ngcrous  to  the  laft  degree, 
an  order  at  length  arrival,  Nov.  18,  1723,  not  on- 
ly difplacing  Wolff,  but  commanding  him  (under  pain 
of  being  ieverely  punifhed,  if  he  preiumcd  to  difo- 
bey)  to  leave  Hall  and  the  States  in  24  hours  at  the 
fartheft. 

Wolff  retired  to  Caffel,  where  he  obtained  the  profef- 
forfhip  of  mathematics  and  philofophy,  in  the  univcrlity 
of  Marbourg,  with  the  title  of  counfelior  to  the  court  of 
the  Landgrave    of  Heffe  ;    to  which  a  profitable  peniion 
was   annexed.     Here,  he  reaffumed  his   labours  with  re- 
doubled ardor ;  and  it  was  in  this  retreat  that  he  pubhfh- 
ed  the  beft  parts   of  his  numerous  \vorks.     In  1725,  he 
•was   declared   an    honorary  profeilbr   of  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  St.  Peterfburg;  and,  in  1733,  was  admitted  into 
that  at  Paris.     The  king  of  Sweden  alib  declared  him  one 
of  the  council  of  regency  :  the  pleafing  iltuatiori  of  his  new 
abode,  and  the  multitude  of  "honours  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed, were  too  alluring  to   permit  him  to  accept  of  many 
advantageous  offers ;  amongft  which  was  the  poft  of  prefi- 
dent  of  the  academy  at  St.  Peterfburg.  The  king  of  PrufTia, 
\vho  was  now  recovered  from  the  prejudices  he  had  been 
made  to  conceive  againft  Wolff,    wanted    to    re-eftabli'h 
him  in  the  univerfity  of  Hall  in  1733,  anc*  nia<^e  another 
attempt  to  effect  it  in   1739.     Wolff  anfwered  to  thefe 
glorious  advances  with  all  that  refpectful  deference  which 
became  him,  but  took  the  liberty  to  infinuate,  that  he 
did  not  then  believe  it  right  for  him  to  comply.     At  laft, 
however,  he  fubmitted ;    and  the  prince   offered  him,  in 
1741,  an  employment  which  threw  every  objection  that 
he    could    make     afide.      Wolff,    {till   mindful    of   his 
benefactors,   took  a  gracious  and  honourable  leave  of  the 
king  of  Sweden ;     and  returned  to    Hall,    inverted   with 
the  characters  of  privy   counfelior,    vice  chancellor,    and 
profcflbr  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 

This  is  the  laft  period  of  his  illuftrious  career;  and 
little  more  is  to  be  faidofthe  remainder  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  filled  up  by  one  continued  train  of  actions, 
as  wife  and  fyftematical,  as  were  his  writings.  The  jud- 
ges of  real  merit  bcftowed  on  him  thofe  juft  rewards,  to 
which  it  V.T.<  entitled.  After  the  death  of  Ludwig,  the 
king  railed  him  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  univer- 

fity. 
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iitv.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  created  him  a  baron  of  the 
empire  (whilft  he  was  exercifmg  the  vicarihip  of  it),  from 
his  own  free  unbiafled  inclination. 

He  died  at  Hall   in   Saxonv,    of  the   gout   in  his   fro- 

*  o 

naach;  April  9,  1754,  in  his  76th  year;  after  having  com- 
pofed  in  Latin  and  German  more  than  lixty  diitincl 
pieces. 

WOLLASTON    (WILLIAM),          diftinjmiflied  Account  of 

-  l\,f    ^r"  \' ?C 

Englifh  writer,  was   defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  t0p' prefixed 
Stafford  (hi  re,  and   born  at  Coton  Clanford  in  that  county,  to  tVe  :<h 
the  26th  of  March,  1659.      He  was  lent  early  to  a  private  e1"j°n  of. 
fchool,  and,  in  1674,  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Sidney  col- «l*;on  ^-" 
lege   in  Cambridge.     He  acquired  a  considerable  reputa-  "  N»t«r- 
tion  for  parts  and   learning;  and,   having  taken  both  the  )|  Del!near;, 
degrees  in  arts,  left  the  univerfity  in  1681,  not  without 
fome  difappointment  upon  having  miffed  a  fellowihip  in 
his  college.      He  had  commenced  matter  of  arts  the  lum- 
mer  before ;  and  it  feems  to   have  been  about   this  time 
that  he    took  deacons  orders.     In  1682,    he  became  af- 
iiftant  to   the  head- mailer  of.  Birmingham  fchool;  and  in 
a  fhcrt  time   got  a  fmall  lecture  of  a  chapel  about  two 
miles  diflant.     At  the  end  of  four  years,    he   was  chofen 

J  7 

fecond  matter  of  the  fchool.  and  upon  this  occafion  took 
priefts  orders ;  for  the  words  of  the  charter  were  inter- 
preted to  require,  that  the  mailers,  of  whom  there  were 
three,  liiould  be  in  thofe  orders,  and  yet  mould  take  no 
ecclefiaftical  preferment.  In  this  lituation  and  employ- 
ment he  continued  till  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1688;  when, 
by  the  death  of  a  rich  relation  of  his  name,  he  found 
himfelf  porTerTed  of  a  very  ample  eflate.  Nov.  following 
he  came  to  London ;  and,  about  a  twelvemonth  after, 
married  Mrs.  Catharine  Charlton,  a  citizen's  daugh- 
ter. She  lived  with  him  till  July  1720;  and  he  had 
eleven  children  by  her,  four  of  whom  died  in  his  life- 
time. 

After  his  arrival  in  London,  he  may  moft  truly  be  faid 
to  have  fettled  there,  for  he  very  feldom  went  out  of  it; 
and  we  are  told,  that,  for  above  thirty  years  before  his  death, 
he  had  not  been  abfent  from  his  habitation  in  Charter- 
houfe  fquare,  fo  much  as  one  whole  night.  In  this  his 
fettlement  in  town,  he  chofe  a  private  and  retired  life  ; 
although  his  carriage  was  ever  free  and  open.  He  aimed 
at  folid  and  real  content,  rather  than  Ihew  and  grandeur; 
"and  manifefled  his  diilike  of  power  and  dignity,  by  re- 

fjiing, 
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fr.f-r.g,  when  it  was  offered  to,  him,  one  of  the  higheft 
ferments    in  urch.       He    was    very  well  ikiiied  in 

the  learned  .  ::;;..       reek,  Hebrevr,  Arabic,  &c. 

and   then  a  -         .inches    of  ufefui  learning, 

as  philology,  criti         .   mathematics,  philofophy,   niftory, 
?.nti';':iti.  .  h  He  accuilomed  *          If  to  much 

thinking,  as  well  as  *  '  much  reading;  he  was  indeed  of 
opinion,  th.-'t  a  man  mie/ii  L\':!ily  ruid  too  much;  for  he 
confidered  the  bcHno  l.brtrum  and  the  true  fcholar,  as 
two  very  di  at  characters.  The  love  of  truth  and 
reaibn  made  him  love  free-thinking ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  world  would  bear  it,  free-; peaking  too.  He  com- 
pel"j-.i  a  great  number  of  works,  the  greatest,  part  of 
which  be  is  faid  to  have  bnrnt-d,  during  the  two  or 
three  iaft  years  cf  his  life:  but  fome  imperfect  Welches 
remain. 

N;>L  long  before  his  death,  he  published  his  treatife,  in- 
tituled, 4<  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated  :"  a  work 
for  wnich  fo  great  a  demand  was  made,  that  more  than 
ten  thoufancl  were  fold  in  a  very  few  years.  He  had 
icarceiy  com;  a  the  publication  ot  it,  when  he  unfor- 
tunately broke  an  arm  ;  arid  this,  adding  ftrength  to  dif- 
tempers  that  had  been  growing  upon  him  for  fome  time, 
accelerated  his  death,  which  happened,  October  29, 
1724.  He  was  a  ten  Jer.  humane,  and  in  all  refpects  wor- 
thy man  ;  but  is  n  nted  to  have  had  fomething  of  the 
irafcible  in  hi>.  C'>:\ilitntion  and  temperament.  His  "  Re- 
"  linen  of  Nature  Delineated"  expofed  him  to  the  cen- 

/-i  • 

fare  of  our  zea'ous  Chrifiians,  as  if  he  had  put  a  flight  up- 
on Chriilianity  by  laying  fo  much  ilrefs,  as  he  does  in 
this  work,  upon  the  obligations  of  truth,  reaion,  and 
virtue;  and  by  making  no  mention  of  Revealed  Religion, 
nor  even  fo  much  as  dropping  the  leaft  and  mofl  diilant 
hints  in  its  favc.  It  has  indeed  'made  him  pafs  for  an 
unbeliever  v;ith  fome;  for  the  late  lord  Boiingbroke  fup- 
pofes  Dr.  Clarke  to  have  had  him  in  his  eye,  when  he 
ph'1of-H-  defended  his  fourth  fort  of  the  his.  Wollaflon  held  and 
\  '  ha^  aiierted  tire  beinjr  and  attributes  of  God,  natural  and 

fva    r-..-nt  .  (  o  .        .  ,. 

XVlll.       moraj ;  a  pioviucnce,  general  and  particular;  the  .oonga- 

tior.s  to    morality,     the    immateriality    and    immortality 

of  the  foul;  a  future    Hate:  and    Clarke's  fomth   fort   of 

theiits  held   and 'alerted  the  lame.     But  whether  Wollaf- 

C'.arke's  F- ton,  like  thole  theifts,  rejected  all  above  this  in  the  fyilem 

fences  of  Q£   revelation,     cannot   with  any  certainty  be  concluded, 

1C  iiura.  avid    .  -  .  •>     . 

Revcait-fi     though  at  tiic  lame  time  the  contrary,  perhaps   may  not 
RC(  .0,1011.  appear; 
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appear ;  because,  whatever   might  have  been  thought  ne- 
•cerTary  to  prevent  offence  from  being  taken, '  it   was  not 
eflentiai  to   Woliafton's   defign  to  meddle  with  Revealed 
Religion.    In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Bolmgbroke  has  treated 
"  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,"  as   a  fyilera  of 
theifm;  which  it  certainly  is,    whether  W-oilafton  was  a 
believer,  or  not.     His  lordihip  calls  it  "  ilrange   theifm, 
"  as  dogmatical   and  abfurd    as    artificial  theology,"    and 
has  fpeat  ieveral  pages    to  prove  it  f o  ;    yet  allows    the 
author  of  it  to  have  been  "  a  man  of  ps-rts,  ot  learning,  a 
"  philofopher,  and  a  geometrical!."     We  add  too,  with- 
out interfering  with  his   lordihip's    cenfures,  that  "  The 
"  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated*'  is  one  of  the  beH  writ- 
ten books  in  the  Englifh  language  ;    which  we  note  the 
more  particularlv,  as  that  part  of  .its   merit  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  fumciently  attended  to.     It  had  ufually  been 
printed  in  41.0 ;  the  feventh  edition  was   printed  1750  in 
8vo,  to   which  are  added  an  account  of  the  author,  and 
alfo  a  tranflation  of  the  notes  into  Engliih.     There  is  pre- 
fixed   an   advertifement  by    Dr.    John   Clarke,  late  dean 
of  Saliibury,  which  informs   us,    that   this    work  was  in 
great   eiteem  with  her  late  majeily   queen  Caroline,  who 
commanded   him  to   tranflate  the  notes  into  Engliih  for 
her  own  ufe. 

Mr.  Wollafton's  body  was  carried  down  to  Great-Fin- 
borough  in  Suffolk  (one  of  his  eflates,  and  afterwards 
the  principal,  residence  of  his  eldeft  fon),  and  laid  cloie  by 
the  fide  of  his  deceafed  wife:  agreeably  to  the  epitaphs 
jnfcribed  upon  their  common  monument,  wnich  were 
compofed  by  himfelf. 

WOLSELEY    (ROBERT),    fon    of    Sir    Charles Nichoh's 
Wolfeley  of  Staffordfhire  (a  zealous  parliamentarian,  who^ 
for  his  fervices  was  made  one   of  Cromwell's  lords),    wasjj 
a   younger    brother;    and,     being    in   favour   with   Kingvol.  vf. 
William,  was  fent  envoy  to  Brulfels  about  the  vcar  1693  p'  l^' 
Ke  was  very  much  the  man  of  pleaiure,  and  occaiionally 
invoked  the  Mufe.     He  .Wrote  the  extraordinary  Preface  to 
Lord  Rochefter's  Valentinian  ;  a  tranilation  from  the  iixth 
book  of  Virgil,    on   ^ineas's    meeting;   with    Dido,    iiot 
\vorth  preferving ;    and   fome  other  little  pieces.      TTi   the 
44  Seleft  Colleaions"  is  "  A  Charader  of  the  Engliih  by 
44  Mr.  Wolfeky,  in  allv.iicn  to  Tacitus  de  Vita  Agricol.Te." 

WOLSEY 
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WOLSILY  (THOMAS),  archbilhop  of  York,  chan- 
cellor of  England,  cardinal  prkft  of  >t.  Cicilv,  and  legate 
a  aterc,  \v;u  burn  at  i^f.vich  in  Suffolk,  14/1.  He  was 
defcended,  according  tofomeofoar  belt  hiitorians,  from 
pooi  but  hondft  parents ;  and  the  common  tradition  is, 
that  Le  was  the  l(;ii  of  a  butcher:  though  it  appears,  from 
his  father's  will,  that  he  had  an  eilate,  which,  in  the  pof- 
feilion  of  a  plebeian  at  that  time,  was  very  considerable. 
He  was  fent  fo  early  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  that  he 
was  batchelor  of  arts  at  fourteen,  and  thence  called  the 
boy  batchelor.  Soon  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College ;  and,  when  mailer  of  arts,  had  the  care  of 
the  fchool  adjoining  to  it:  here  he  was  charged  with  the 
education  of  three  ions  of  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dor- 
let,  who  prelented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Lymington  in  So- 
merfetmire,  1501.  He  had  not  long  reiided  on  this  be - 
neiice,  before  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
fet  him  in  the  {locks  for  being  drunk,  as  it  is  faid,  and 
making  a  diilurbance  at  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
the  knight  had  reafon  afterwards  to  repent  of  this  af- 
front ;  for  Wolfey,  being  made  lord  chancellor,  fcnt  for 
him,  and,  after  a  fevere  expoftulation,  confined  him  for 
rive  or  fix  years  in  the  Temple,  before  he  would 
grant  him  a  difcharge.  Upon  the  death  of  his  patron  the 
marquis,  he  projected  new  methods  of  puming  his 
fortune.  He  procured  himfelf  to  be  admitted  into  die 
family  of  Henry  Dean,  abp.  of  Canterbury;  but,  that 
prelate  dying  in  i  502,  he  found  means  of  applying  him- 
felf to  Sir  John  Nanfan,  treafurer  of  Calais,  who,  being 
weakened  by  age  and  infirmities,  committed  the  direction 
of  his  poft  to  Wolfey.  Wolfey,  by  his  recommen- 
dation, was  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  and,  in 
1506,  inftituted  to  the  rectory  of  Redgrave,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Norwich.  Whilft  he  was  king's  chaplain,  he  infi- 
nuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Fox,  bp  of  Winchefter, 
and  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
who  recommended  him  to  the  king,  as  a  fit  perfon  to  be 
employed  in  negociating  the  intended  marriage  between 
Henry  VII.  and  Margaret  dutch efs  dowager  of  Savoy. 

He  was  accordingly  difpatched  to  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian her  father,  in  Flanders ;  and  returned  with  fuch  expe- 
dition, that  the  king  feeing  him  imagined  he  had  not  been 
gone.  Having  reported  his  embaffy,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  in  1508,  and  alfo  with  a  pre- 
bend in  that  church.  Upon  the  acceiiion  of  Henry  VIII, 

he 
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he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  the  kin"-, 

»  ^^ 

by  adapting   himfelf  to    his    temper   and  humour;    who, 
Ihortly  after  the  attainder  of  Sir  Richard  Empfon,  con- 
ferred  on  him  a  grant  of  feveral  lands  and  tenements  in  the 
parim  of  St.  Bride's  by  Fleetdreet,  which,  by  that  knight's 
forfeiture,  devolved  to  the  crown.     'J  his  grant  was  dated 
O£t    1 8,    1509,  and  Wolfey  is  mentioned  in  it  as  counfel- 
lor  and  almoner  to  his   majefty.     Nov.  28,    1510,  he  was 
prefented  by  the  king  to  the  reclory  of  Torrin^ton,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Exeter,   being  then   bachelor  of  divinity;  Feb. 
following  was   made    canon  of  Windfor;  and,  about  the 
fame  time,   regiftrar  ot  the  order  of  the  Garter.     In  1512, 
he  was  preferred  by  abp.   Bambridge  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  at  York,  of  which,  foon  after  he  was  made  dean. 
In  1513,  he  attended  the  king  in  his  expedition  to  France, 
who  committed  to  him  the  direction  of  the  fupplies  and 
proviiibns  to  be  made  for  the  army;  and,  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  Tournay,    made  him   bifhop  of  that  city.     March 
1514,  he  was  made  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;   Nov.  following, 
^bp.  of  York;   Sept.   1515,  Cardinal  of  St.  Cicily,  by  the 
intereft  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France;  and,  Dec.  fol- 
lowing, lord  chancellor  of  England. 

He  wanted  nothing  now  to  complete  his  grandeur,  but 
a  commiffion  from  the  Pope  to  be  legate  a  latere,  which 
was  expedited  to   him  in  1516.     Befides  the  profits  of  the 
polls  above  mentioned,  the  king  likewife  beftowed  on  him 
the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  in  commendam,  and  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Durham,  and  afterwards  that  of  Winchefter ; 
and  with   them   he  held  in  farm  the  bifhoprics   of  Bath, 
Worcefier,  and  Hereford,  enjoyed  by  foreign  incumbents. 
From  all  thefe  preferments,    and   numerous  prefents   and 
penfions  from  foreign  princes,  his  annual  income  exceeded 
the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  kept 
eight  hundred  fervants,  among  whom  where  nine  or  ten 
lords,  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  efquires.     He    had  novt 
abfolutely  engrovTed  the  king's  favour  to  himfelf.     All  fo- 
reign treaties  and  places  of  trull  were  under  his  direction. 
He  aclied  as  he  plc-afed ;  and  his  afcendency  over  the   king 
was  fuch,  that  there  never  appeared  any  party  againll  him 
all  the  time  of  his  favour.     He   ufed  the  mofl  infmuating 
artifices  to  fecure  his  mader  to  himfelf,    undertaking   to 
eafe  him  the  burden  of  government,    and  to  give  him  all 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  it.     He  was  the  mod  earned  and  readied 
of  all  the  council,  to  advance  the  king'^  fole  will  and  in- 
tention ;  and,  whereas  others  advifed  his  majedy  to  leave 

iiis 
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]:!s   pleafures  and  attend  his  C  cardinal  pcrfnad- 

cd  him  to  putk.o  \\hst  wras  moll  agreeable-  to  his  appetite. 
]t;i\'i::i  ndant,  1^  «.!rc\v  the  king 'into  fuch 

i,  that  the  b;ikiii<  .  >.  :ftroyc<l, 

hi-  n       .  ly  made  a  bubble  ;   the  caruiii'il's 

b<  in  .d  his  a.  -n    ilarrered,   by  the  em- 

peror, the  come  o.f  France,  i\\\d  that  of  Rome,  in  their 
turns.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  home,  he 
affected  to  govern  without  parliaments;  there  being  from 
the  yth  of  the  king's  reign,  after  which  he  got  the  great 
.it,  but  one  parliament  in  the  141)1  and  i^th  years,  and 
no  more  till  the  21  ft:  but  he  rai fed  great  fums  by  loans 
and  benevolences.  And,  if  we  cor.ilder  him  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  church  man,  lie  was  undoubtedly  the  difgracc 
of  his  prefeiiion;  being  and  vicious  himlelf,  lerving 

the  king  in  ail  his  iecret  pleasures,  and  rnofl  extravagantly 
proud  and  oilentatious :  to  lupport  which,  his  ambition 
and  covetoufnefs  were  proportionable. 

He  aipired  to  the  pcpedom  upon  the  deaths  of  Leo  X. 
and  Adrian  VI,  but  \vkhout  iuccefs.    -  At.  laft  he  fdl  under 

-  the  king's  diipler.iurj.  Kis  too  great  obiequioufnefs  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  in  thc'procefs  rt!:;ting  to  the  king's  divorce 
from  queen  Catherine,  and  iome  inferior  accidents,  con- 
curred to  deitroy  his  intereit  with  his  majeily.  Upon  this, 
the  great  feal  was  demanded  of  .him,  Oct.  28,  1529; 
his  goods  all  {cized  to  the  king's  ufe  ;  and  himfelf  im- 
peached in  parliament  by  a  charge  of  forty-four  articles, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  exercife  of  his  legatine  power,  and 
the  Icandalons  irregularities  of  his  life.  This  impeach- 
ment palled  the  houie  of  lords;  but,  when  it  came  to  the 
houie  of  commons,  \v?s  ib  eifedtuaily  defeated  by  the  in- 
duilry  and  addrels  of  Thomas  Crom\veJl,  who  had  beea 
his  fervant,  that  no  treafon  could  be  fixed  upon  him.  He 
continued  his  retirement  ai  Aihur  in  Surry,  till  about 
Eallcv  1530,  when  lie  was  commanded  to  repair  to  his 
cliccefe  bf^York,  where  he  performed  many  charitable  and 
popular  acts;  till,  Nov.  following,  he  was  arreiied  for 

'  high -treafon  by  the  carl  of  Northumberland,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  cnftody  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tcwer,  who 
had  orders  to  bring  him  to  London.  This  diigrace  af- 
fected his  mind  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fell  lick  at  Shef- 
field, in  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury's  houfe;  whence,  by  flow 
decrees,  lie  proceeded  as  fur  as  Leicester,  where  he  is  laid 
to  have  taken  poiibn,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  mi- 
ferable  lire.  In,  KU  lait  ^^  •  .'  ]ic  regretted,  that  he  had 

not 
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not  ferved  God  with  the  fame  fidelity  he  had  al  \vavs 
u fed  towards  his  royal  mailer.  He  died,  Nov.  29,  1530, 
and  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Leicefler. 

He  was  the  greatest  inilance  many  ages  had  produced  of 
the  variety  and  inconilancy  of  human  things,  both  in  his 
rife  and  fall.  By  his  temper  in  both  it  appears,  that  he 
was  unworthy  of  his  greatnefs,  and  deferved  what  he  iuf- 
fered.  However,  a  great  writer  declares,  that  few  ever  idi 
from  fo  high  a  ilation  with  iefs  crimes  objected  agamft 
them  :  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  his  fchemes  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  were  noble  and  well  laid  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  feven  lectures  which  he  founded  at  Ox- 
ford, from  his  college  there,  now  Chriil-church,  and  his 
fchool  at  Ipfvvich. 

WOOD    (ANTHONY),    an    eminent   Englifh   anti- "  Life  of 
quary   and    biographer,    w:as  the  fon  of  Thomas  Wood, 
bachelor  of  arts   and  of  the  civil    'aw;   and  was   born  at «  the  year 
Oxford,.  December   17,    1632.      He   was   lent   to    New- ''  Ib?2> 
college  ichool  in  that  city  in  1641  ;  and  three  years  after  « •  ^""i^. 
removed   to   the   free  fchool  at   Thame   in   Oxfordshire,  «  feif-." 
where  he  continued  till  his  admiflion  at  Mcrton    1647.  pubhlhcd 
His   mother  in  vain   endeavoured   to   prevail  on   him   to  Jcar^  JB 
follow  lorne  trade  or  profellion  ;    his  prevailing  turn  was  the  fccond 
to  antiquity:  *\heraldrv,  mufic,  and  painting,  did  fo  much  volume  of, 
'*  croud  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  avoid  them  ;  and  hea  di^An- 
"  could  never  give  a  reafon  why  he  fhould  delight  in  thole  «  tiqun. 
<;  ftudies    more    than    others  ;    fo    prevalent  was    nature,  ' 
44  mixed  with  a  generoiity  of  mind,  and  a  hatred  to  all  that«        I 
*'  was  fervile,  fneaking,   or  advantageous  for  lucre- fake." 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.    1652,  and  M.  A.  in  1655. 
As  he  refided  altogether  at  Oxford,  he  perulcd  all  the  evi- 
dences of  the  feveral  colleges  and  churches,  from  which  he 
compiled  his  two  great  works,  and  alTifted  all  who  were 
engaged  in  the  like  deiigns ;  at  the  fame  time  digefting  and 
arranging  all  the  papers  he  perufed  ;  thus  doing  the  caufe 
of  antiquity  a  double   lervice.      His   drawings    preferred 
many  things  foon  atrcr  deltroyed.      In  1663,   he  began  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  ;<  Hiftoria  6V  Antiquitatcs  Univerfi- 
"  tatis   Oxonicnfis  ;"    which  was  publilhed  in-  1674,    in. 
2  vols.  folio.    The  firft  contains  the  antiquites  of  the  uni- 
verfity  in  general,  and  the  fecond  thofe  of  the  particular 
colleges.       This    work    was    written    by    the    author    in 
Englilh,  and  fo  well  efte'erned  that  the  univerilty  procured 
it  to  be  translated  into  Latin. -which  i^  the  h..   ,..;..-  it  was 
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publifhcd  in.     The  author  fpent  eight  years  about  it,   and 
was,   as   we   arc   told,   at  the   pains  to  extract  it  from  the 
bowels  of  antiquity.     /<s  to  the  transiting  of  it  into  Latin, 
Wood  himU-If  has  qiven  an  account  of  it      He  tells  us, 
that   Dr.   Fell,   having  provided   one  Peers,  a  bachelor  of 
arts   of   Chrift-church,    to   tranflate    it,    tent   to    him    for 
fome  of  the  Engliih  copy,  and  let  the  tranflator  to  work  ; 
who,  however,  was  fome  time  before  he  could  make  a  verfiou 
to  his  mind.    tk  But  at  length  having  obtained  the  knack," 
fays  Wood,   "  he  went  forward  with  the  work  ;   yet  all  the 
proofs,    that  came  from   the   prefs,    went   through   the 
:c  dolor's  hand?,  which  he  would  correct,  alter,  or  daih 
u  out,   or  put  in  what  he  pleafed  ;  which  created  a  great 
'4  deal  of  trouble  to  the  compofer  and  author,   but  there 
"  was  no  help.    He  was  a  great  man,  and  carried  all  things 
"  at  his  pleafure  fo  much,  that  many  looked  upon  the  copy 
44  as  fpoiled  and  vitiated  by  him.  Peers  was  a  lullen,  dogged, 
44  clownim,  and  perverfe  fellow;  and  when  he  law  the  au- 
44  thor  concerned  at  the  altering  of  his  copy,  he  would 
44  alter  it  the  more,  and  ftudy  to  put  things  in,  that  might 
44  vex  him,  and  yet  pleafe  his  dean  Dr.  Fell."     And  he 
afterwards  complains,  how  "  Dr.  Fell,  who  printed  the 
44  book  at  his  own  charge,  took  fo  much  liberty  of  putting 
44  in  and  out  what  he  pleafed,  that  the  author  was  fo  far 
*'  from  dedicating  or  prcfenting  the  book  to  any  one,  that 
44  he  would  fcarce  own  it."  Among  the  "  Genuine  Remains 
44  of  Barlow,  bimop  of  Lincoln,  publimedby  Sir  Peter  Pett 
"  in  1693,"  8vo,  are  two  letters  of  that  prelate,  relating  to 
this  work.    In  the  firft  letter,  we  have  die  following  palTage  : 
44  What  you  fay  of  our  late  antiquities,  is  too  true.     We 
4'  are  alarmed  by  many  letters  not  only  of  falfe  Latin,  but 
44  falfe  Englim  too,  and  many  bad  characters  call:  on  good 
44  men;  efpecially  on  the  Anti-arminians,  who  are  all  made 
44  feditious  perlbiis,  fchifmatics,  if  not  heretics  :  nay,  our 
4'  firft  Reformers  are  made  Fanatics.     This  they  tell  me  ; 
44  and  our  judges  of  affize,  now  in  town,  fay  no  lefs. 
•4  have  not  read  one  leaf  of  the  book  yet ;   but,  I  fee,   1 
44  fhall  be  neceifitated  to  read  it  over,  that  I  may  with  my 
44  own  eyes  fee  the  faults,  and  (fo  far  as  I  am  able)  en- 
44  deavour  the  mending  of  them.     Nor  do  I  know  any 
44  other  wray,  but  a  new  edition,  with  a  real  correction  of 
44  all  faults;  and  a  declaration,  that  thofe  mifcarriages  can- 
not juftly  be  imputed  to  the  univerfity,  as  indeed  they 
cannot,  but  to  the  paflion  and  imprudence,  if  not  im- 
piety, of  one  or  two,  who  betrayed  the  truft  repofed  in 
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"*  them,  in  the  managing  the  edition  of  that  book."  In 
the  fecond  letter,  after  taking  notice  that  the  tranflation 
was  made  by  the  order  and  authority  of  the  dean  of  Chrifl- 
Church  ;  that  not  only  the  Latin,  but  the  hiflory  itfelf,  is 
in  many  things  ridiculoufly  falfe ;  and  then  producing 
paffages  as  proofs  of  both;  he  concludes  thus:  "Mr. 
44  Wood,  the  compiler  of  thofe  antiquities,  was  himfelf 
t4  too  favourable  to  Papifls  ;  and  has  often  complained  to 
*4  me,  that  at  Chrifl-Church  fome  things  were  put  in, 
"  which  neither  were  in  his  original  copy,  nor  approved 
"  by  him.  The  truth  is  ;  not  only  the  Latin,  but  alfo 
44  the  matter  of  thofe  antiquities,  being  erroneous  in  feveral 
*4  things,  may  prove  fcandalous,  and  give  our  adverfaries 
4*  fome  occafion  to  cenfure,  not  only  the  univerfity,  but 
44  the  church  of  England  and  our  Reformation.  Sure  I  am, 
'•  that  the  univerfity  had  no  hand  in  compofing  or  appro v- 
"  ing  thofe  antiquities  ;  and  therefore  the  errors  which 
"  are  in  them  cannot  de  jure  be  imputed  to  the  univerfity, 
"  but  muil  lie  upon  Chrifl-Church  and  the  compofer  of 
44  them." 

Afterwards  he  undertook  another' work,  intituled,  ct  Athe- 
"  n;e  Oxonienfes,"  which  was  publifhed  in  1691,  folio; 
and  the  fecond  edition  was  printed  in  1721,  folio,   with 
this  title:   '4  ATHENE  OXONIENSES.     An  exact  hiflory 
44  of  all  the  Writers  and  Biihops  who  have  had  their  edu- 
<4  cation   in  the  mofl  ancient  and  famous  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,    from  the  fifteenth   year  of  King  Henry  the 
feventh,  A.  D.  1500,  to  the  Author's  death  in  Novem- 
"  ber  1695.     Reprefenting  the  birth,  fortune,  preferment, 
4'  and  death,  of  all  thofe  Authors  and  Prelates,  the  great 
tl  accidents  of  their  lives,  and  the  fate  and  character  of 
44  their  writings.     To  which   are   added,    the   Faili,    or 
**  Annals,  of  the  faid  Univerfity.    In  two  volumes.     The 
"  fecond  edition,  very  much  corrected  and  enlarged  ;  with 
"  the  addition  of  above  500  new  lives  from  the  Author's 
44  original  manufcript."     Impartiality  and  veracity  being 
qualities  fo  effcntial  in  an  hiflorian,.  that  all  other  qualities 
without  them  cannot  make  a  hiflory  good  for  any  thing, 
Wood  has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove,    that  thefe  great 
qualities  were  not  wanting  in  him;    and  for  that  purpofe 
thought  it  expedient  to  prefix  to  his  work  the  following 
account  of  himfelf,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that  every 
reader  will  think  curious.      4'  As  to  fhe  author  himfelf," 
fays  he,   4<  he  is  a  perfon  who  delights  to  converfe  more 
44  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living,  and  has  neither  intcreft 
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4*  with,  nor  inclination  to  flatter  or  difgrace,  any  man,  or 
**  any  community  of  men,  of  whatever  denomination. 
*'  He  is  inch  a  univerfal  lover  of  all  mankind,  that  he  could 
"  with  there  was  fuch  a  (landing  meafure  of  merit  and 
*'  honour  agreed  upon  among  them  all,  that  there  might 
"  he  no  cheat  put  upon  readers  and  writers  in  the  bufineis 
44  of  commendations.  But,  fince  every  one  will  have  a 
double  balance  herein,  one  for  himfelf,  and  his  own 
party,  and  another  for  his  adverfary  and  diflenters  ;  all 
*'  he  can  do  is,  to  amafs  and  bring  together  what  every 
%*  fide  thinks  will  make  beft  weight  for  themfelves.  Let 
"  pofterity  hoid  the  fcales  and  judge  accordingly  :  fuum 
"  cuiqite  decus  pvflerltai  repcnJat.  To  conclude  :  the  reader 
"  is  dedred  to  know,  that  this  herculean  labour  had  been 
'*  more -proper  for  a  head  or  fellow  of  a  college,  or  for  a 
44  public  profeflbr  or  officer  of  the  moft  noble  univeruty  of 
"  Oxford  to  have  undertaken  and  confummated,  than  the 
"  author,  who  never  enjoyed  any  place  or  office  therein  ; 
**  or  can  juilly  fay,  that  he  hath  eaten  the  bread  of  any 
"  founder.  Aiib,  that  it  had  been  a  great  deal  more  fit  for 
"  one  who  pretends  to  be  avirtuofo^and  to  know  ail  men,  and 
"  all  things  that  are  tranfa&ed ;  or  for  one,  who  frequents 
'*  much  fociety  in  common  rooms,  at  public-fires,  in  cof- 
46  fee-houfes,  aulgnations,  clubs,  £cc.  where  the  characters 
"  of  men  and  their  works  are  frequently  diicuned:  but  the 
"  author,  alas  \  is  fo  far  from  frequenting  fuch  company  and 
*'  topics,  that  he  is  as  it  were  dead  to  the  world,  and  utterly 
61  unknown  in  perfon  to  the  generality  of  fcholars  in  Oxon. 
*  He  ss  like  wile  fo  great  an.  admirer  of  a  foiitary  and  re- 
4i  tired  lite,  that  he  frequents  no  afiemblies  of  the  faid  imi- 
*'•  veriity,  hath  no  coiiipanion  in  bed  or  at  board,  in  his 
<f  iVjdies,  walks,  or  journeys  -,  nor  holds  communication 
"  %rith  any,  unlcfs  with  fome,  and  thofe  very  few,  of 
**  generous  and  noble  fpirits,  that  have  in  fome  meafure 
tl  been  promoters  and  encouragers  of  this  work :  and,  in- 
**  deed5  all  things  confidered,  he  is  but  a  degree  different 
"  from  an  afcetic,  as  fpending  all  or  moft  of  his  time, 
4<  whether  by  day  or  night,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
"  divine  coivternplation.  However,  he  prefumes,  that  the 
**  iefs  his  company  arid  acquintance  is,  the  more  impartial 
•*•'  hfs  endfeavom^  will  appear  to  the  ingenious  and  learned, 
ft  to  vsr-hofe  -judjgeniientji  only  he  fubmits  them  and  him- 
"  ML" 

But,  aj;  unconnected  as  Wood  reprefents  himfelf  with 
ail  human  things  and  peribns,  it  is  wcrtain  that' he  had  his 
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prejudices  and  attachments,  and  ftrong  ones  too,  for  cer- 
tain notions  and  fyftems  ;  and  thefe  prejudices  and  attach- 
ments will  always  be  attended  with  partialities  for  or  againft 
thole  who  fhall  be  found  to  favour  or  oppofe  fuch  notions 
or  fyftems.     They  had  their  influence  upon  Wood,  who, 
though  he  always  fpoke  to  the  beft  of  his  judgement,  and 
often  with  great  truth  and  exa&nefs,  yet  fometimes  gave 
way  to  prejudice  and  prepofleffion.    Among  other  freedoms 
(for  he  was  a  very  free  l^eaker,  and  not  the  lefs  agreeble 
to  his  readers  on  that  account,  who  love  to  hear  faid  by 
others  what  they  would  not  fay  themfelves)    he  took  fome 
with  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  their  late  chancellor,  which 
expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  the  univeriity.     Pie  had 
obferved,    in  the  life  of  judge  Glynne,    that  "  after  the 
".  reftoration  of  Charles  II,  he  was  made  his  eldeft  ferieant 
"  at  law,   by  the  corrupt  dealing  of  the  then  chancellor," 
who  was   the   earl   of  Clarendon  :    for  which   exprelrion 
chiefly  the  fucceeding  earl  preferred  an  action  in  the  vice- 
chancellor's  court  againft  him,  for  defamation  of  his  de- 
ceafed  father.     The  iffue  of  the  procefs  was  a  hard  judge- 
ment given  againft  the  defendant ;  which,  to  be  made  the 
more  public,  was  put  into  the  Gazette  in  thefe  words  : 
"  Oxford,  July  31,  1693.     On  the  29th  inftant,  Anthony 
*'  WTood  was  condemned  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  having  written  and  pub- 
limed,   in   the  fecond   volume   of  his  book,    intituled, 
Athenae  Oxonienfes,'  divers  infamous  libels  againft  the 
*'  right  honourable  Edward  late  earl  of  Clarendon,    lord 
"  high  chancellor  of  England,   and  chancellor  of  the  faid 
"  univerfity  ;  and  was  therefore  banifned  the  faid  univer- 
"  lity,  until  fuch  time  as  he  mall  fubfcribe  fuch  a  public 
*'  recantation  as  the  judge  of  the  court  fhall  approve  of, 
"  and  give  fecurity  not  to  offend  in  the  like  nature  for  the 
**  future  :  and  his  faid  book  was  therefore  alfo  decreed  to 
"  be  burnt  before  the  public  theatre ;  and  on  this  day  it 
"  was  burnt  accordingly,  and  public  programma's  of  his 
"  expullion  are  already  affixed  in  the  three  ufual  places." 
An  hiftorian,   who  has  recorded  this  cenfure,  fays,  that  it  Rennet'* 
was  the  more  grievous   to  the  blunt  author,    becaufe  it  Hiftory^of 
feemed  to  come  from  a  party  of  men  whom  he  had  the 
1-eaft    difobliged.       His    bitternefs    had    been    againft    the 
Diifenters  ;  but  of  all  the  zealous  Churchmen  he  had  given 
characters  with  a  fmgular  turn    of  efteem  and  afreet  ion. 
Nay,  of  the  Jacobites,  and  even  of  Papifts  themfelves,   he 
had  always  fpoken  the  moft  favourable  tilings ;  and  there - 
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fore  it  was  really  the  greater  mortification  to  him,  to  feel 
the  florm  coming  from  a  quarter,  where  he  thought  he 
lead  deierved,  and  might  leail  expert  it.      F'or  the  fame 
reafon,    adds    the    hiitorian,     this    correction    \vas    fome 
pieafure  to  the  Prefbyterians,  who  believed  there  was  a  re- 
buke due  to  him,  which  they  themfelvcs  were  not  able  to 
pay.     Wood  was  animadverted  upon  likewife  by  Burnet, 
in  his   "  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Litchtield  and  Coventry 
"  concerning  a  book  of  Anthony  Harmer   (alias  Henry 
"  Wharton)   called,    '  A    Specimen   of  fome  Errors  and 
"  Defects  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,'  &c  ;"  upon 
which,    in  1693,    he  published  a  vindication  of  himfelf. 
which  is  reprinted  before  the  fecond  edition  of  his  "  Athe- 
"  nae  Oxonienfes."     In  this  he  declares,    that  <:  he  did 
"  never  in  heat  and  forwardnefs  meddle  with  a  lubject,  to 
"  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  education  and  due  method 
'*  of  ftudies  :  that  he  never  wrote  to  oblige  a  riling  party, 
"  or  to  iniinuate  into  the  difpofers  of  preferment ;  but  has 
"  been  content  with  his  ftation,  and  aimed  at  no  end  but 
"  truth  ;  that  he  never  took  up  with  the  tranfcript  of  re- 
•*  cords,  where  the  original  might  be  confuited  ;  nor  made 
'*  ufe  of  others  eyes,  when  his  own  could  ferve  :  that  he 
"never  wrote  in  poll  with  his  body  and  his  thoughts  in  a 
44  hurry,  but  in  a  fixed  abode,  and  with  a  deliberate  pen  : 
*'  that   he    never    concealed    an    ungrateful    truth,    nor 
"  flouriihed  over  a  weak  place,  but  in  lincerity  of  meaning 
41  and  exprellion  has  thought  an  hiftoiian    mould    be  a 
li  man.  of  conference  :  that  he  has  never  had  a  patron  to 
"  oblige  or  forget,  but  has  been  a  free  and  independent 
"  writer  :  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  confeiTes  there  may  be 
i4  miiiakes  in  modern  things  and  perions,  when  he  could 
tl  have  no  evidence  but  from  the  information  of  living 
*  friends,  or  perhaps  enemies  ;  but  he  is  confident,  that 
"  where    records    are    cited,    arid    whore    authentic    evi- 
"  dence  could  poflibly  be  had,  there  he  has  been  punctual 
"  and  exacV' 

?^2'  As  a  collector,  Mr.  Wood  deferves  highly  of  pofterity  : 
no.  but  his  narrownefs  of  mind  and  furious  prejudices  are 
unpardonable:  and  we  want  correctnefs  both  of  judgement 
and  ilyle  in  his  works.  Many  errors  in  his  "  Athenae" 
muft  be  charged  to  falfe  intelligence  :  in  many  articles  he 
could  receive  no  information  at  all.  His  tittle-tattle  is  a 
pi£lure  of  the  manners  of  his  age  ;  his  fcandal  holds  forth 
no  example  but  his  own  depraved  mind.  The  imperti- 
nences and  invidious  reflections  with  which  he  has  fluffed 
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this  book  [his  own  "  Life"],  make  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  bifnop  was  in  fome  fort  to  be  juflified  in  the 
liberties  he  took  with  his  "  Hifloria  &  Antiquitates." 

Mr.  Wood  died  at  Oxford,  Nov.  29,  1695,  of  a  retention 
of  urine,  under  which  he  lingered  above  a  fortnight.  The 
circumftances  of  his  death  are  recorded  in  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Charlett,  rector  of  Univerfity  college,  to  abp. 
Tenifon :  this  letter,  which  was  published  by  Hearne,  in 
the  appendix  to  his  edition  of,  "  Johannis  Confratris  & 
"  Monachi  Glaflonienlis  Chronica.  Oxoa.  1726,"  illuf- 
trates  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  by  mi- 
nutely defcribing  his  behaviour  at  the  moll  important  and 
critical  of  all  feafons.  He  left  his  papers  and  books  to  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Charlett,  Mr.  Bifle,  and  Air.  (afterwards 
bifhop)  Tanner,  to  be  placed  in  the  Afhmolean  library. 
Two  buihels  full  of  notes  and  letters  were  burnt  before  his 
face ;  and  he  gave  great  charge  to  deftroy  any  loofe  reflect- 
ing notes,  a  poor  atonement  for  the  injuries  he  had  printed. 

WOOD  (ROBERT),  a  polite  fcholar,  and  under  fecre-  Anecdotes 
tary  of  Hate  in  1764,  has  a  right  to  a  niche  in  our  Temple  ot  Bowyr» 
of  Fame  for  his  very  curious  "  EiTay  on  the  Original  Ge  pf41<£ 
*'  nius  of  Homer."  Of  the  particulars  of  his  life,  the 
proper  fubject  for  our  pages,  we  reluctantly  confefs  our- 
felves  ignorant;  but,  in  hopes  of  attaining  materials  for  2 
future  article,  mall  oblerve,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life  he  vilited  the  fcenes  which  Homer  has  fo  beautifully 
deicribed  ;  where  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  he  caught  what 
he  calls  "  the  fpecies  of  enthufiafm  which  belongs  to  fuch 
"  a  journey,  performed  in  fuch  fociety,  where,  Homer 
"  being  my  guide,  and  Bouverie  and  Dawkins  my  fel- 
*4  iow  travellers,  the  beauties  of  the  firft  of  Poets  were 
*'  enjoyed  in  the  company  of  the  bell  of  friends.  Had 
11  1  been  fo  fortunate,"  he  adds,  "  as  to  have  enjoyed 
*'  their  aflillance,  in  arranging  and  preparing  for  the  pub- 
"  lick  the  fubftance  of  our  many  friendly  converfations 
*'  on  this  fubject,  I  mould  be  lefs  anxious  about  the  fate 
"  of  the  following  work :  but,  whatever  my  fuccefs  may 
"  be  in  an  attempt  to  contribute  to  the  amufement  of 
"  a  vacant  hour,  I  am  happy  to  think,  that  though  I 
*'  fhould  fail  to  anfwer  the  expectations  of  public  curio - 
"  lity,  I  am  fure  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  private  friend? 
**  fhip  ;  and  that,  acting  as  the  only  furvivor  and  truftee 
"  for  the  literary  concerns  of  my  late  fellow-traveHers, 
,  to  the  bell  of  my  judgement,  carrying  into  exe- 
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"  ctition  the  purpofe  of  men  for  v;hofc  memory  I  mall 
"  ever  retain  the  greated  veneration  ;  and  though  I  may 
"  do  injullice  to  thole  honed  feelings  which  urge  me  to 
"  this  pious  talk,  by  mixing  an  air  of  complimen  in 
"  an  aft  of  duty,  yet  I  mud  not  difown  a  private,  per- 
"  haps  an  idle  coniblation,  which,  if  it  be  vanity  to  in- 
<(i  dulgc,  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  fupprefs,  vr/..  that 
"  as  long  as  my  imperfect  delcriptions  fhall  preferve  from 
"  oblivion  the  prefent  flate  of  the  Troade,  and  the  re- 
"  mains  of  Balbeck  and  Palmyra,  fo  long  will  it  be  known 
"  that  Dawkins  and  Bouverie  were  my  friends  [A]." 

[A]  Mr.  Wood  had  drawn  up  a  "  Being  direfled  to  wait  upon  his  lord- 
great  part  of  this  EH  ay  in  the  life-  "  Ihip  a  few  days  before  be  died,  with, 
time  of  Mr.  Dawkics.  who  wifhed  it  "  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  ilie 
to  be  made  public.  "But,"  fays  Mr.  "Treaty  of  Paris,  I  found  him  fo 
"Wood,  "  while  I  was  preparing  it  for  "  languid,  that  I  propofcd  poftpdning 
"  the  prefs,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  "  my  buiinefs  for  another  time  ;  but 
"  called  to  a  Itatior,  v/hich  for  lome  "  he  infilled  that  I  Ihould  ftay.  fayir.g, 
**  years  fixed  my  whole  attention  upon  "  '  it  could  not  prolong  his  life,  to  nf- 
i(  objects  of  fo  very  different  a  nature,  •'  gli-cl  his  doty;'  and.  repeating  a 
*'  that  it  became  ncceiVaiy  to  lay  Homer  '«  pa  {Tag*  out  of  Sarpecon's  Ipeech  *, 
"  afide,  and  to  referve  the  further  con-  "  dwelt  with  particular  emphalis  on  a 
"  fideration  of  my  fubject  for  a  time  "  lire  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
"  of  more  le:.fure.  However,  in  the  "  diftinguilhing  part  he  had  taken  in 
"  courfe  of  that  aflive  period,  the  <c  |>ublic  aft'airs.  His  Lordfhip  then 
t(  duties  of  my  fituation  engaged  me  *'  repeated  the  la  ft  word  •{-  feveral  times 
"  in  an  occasional  attendance  upon  a  "  with  a  calm  and  determined  rtfiji- 
"  nobleman  [the  late  Earl  GranvilltJ,  "  nation  j  and,  after  a  ferious  paufe  of 
<l  who,  though  he  prefidt-d"  at  his  "  fome  minutes,  he  defired  to  hear  the 
if  roajcfty's  counfels,  reiervcd  fome  "Treaty  read:  to  which  he  I'nVrifd 
^moments  for  literary  amufement.  "  with  great  attention ;  and  repoverfd 
"  H>5  lordlhip  was  fo  partial  to  this  "  fpirits  enough  to  declare  the  appra- 
<l  fubject,  that  I  fcldom  had  the  ho-  "  bation  of  a  dying  Statefman  (1  ufe 
"  nour  of  receiving  his  commands  on  "  his  ov/n  words)  on  the  mo(r  glorious 
tl  bufinefs,  that  be  did  not  lead  the  "  war,  and  moft  honourable  peace,  this 
'*  converfation  to  Greece  and  Homer.  "  country  ever  law." 

*  II.  M.  34z.    Pope's  Horn.  xii.  387.  f  "  Io,u;v." 

N-choh's         WOODFORD    (SA.MUEL),    D.  D.    elded  fon  of 

C        1          ^i-      /^*        1 

ic--t-nof  Robert  Woodford,  of  Northampton,  gent,  was  born  in 
I'oems,  the  parifh  of  Allhallows  on  the  Wall,  London,  April 
vol.  .v.  j^  1636;  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  College  in 
1653  ;  took  one  degree  in  Arts  in  1656  ;  and  in  1658  re- 
tired to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  chamber-fellow 
with  the  poet  Flatman.  In  1660,  he  publiihed  a  poem 
44  On  the  Return  of  King  Charles  II."  After  that  period, 
he  lived  firfi:  at  Aldbrook,  and  afterwards  at  Bended  in 
Hamofhire,  in  a  married  and  fecular  condition,  and  was 
elected  F.  R.  S.  14  cal.  Jan.  1669.  He  took  orders  from 
H'hon  Morley,  and  was  loon  after  prefented  by  Sir  Nich. 
,  irt,  bait,  to  the  rectory  of  Hartle-y-Malduit  in  Hamp- 

ihire. 
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He  was  inftalled  prebend  of  Chichefler,  May  27, 
1676;  made  D.  D.  by  the  diploma  of  archbifhop  Sancroft 
in  1677;  and  prebendary  of  Wincheiler,  Nov.  8.  1680, 
by  the  favour  of  his  great  patron  the  biihop  of  that  diocefe. 
He  died  in  1700.  His  poems,  which  have  feme  merit,  are 
numerous.  His  44  Paraphraie  on  the  Pfalms,  in  Five  Books." 
was  publifhed  in4to,  1667,  and  again  in  1678,  8vo.  This 
*4  Paraphrafe,"  which  was  written  in  the  Pindaric  and 
other  various  forts  of  verfe,  is  commended  by  R.  Baxter 
in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Poetical  Fragments,  1681  ;"  and 
is  called  by  others  "  an  incomparable  verfion,"  efpecially 
by  his  friend  Filatman,  who  wrote  a  Pindaric  Ode  on  it. 
and  a  copy  of  verfes  on  Woodford's  4i  Paraphrafe  on 
4t  the  Canticles,  1679."  8vo.  With  this  latter  Paraphrafe 
are  printed,  i.  i;  The  Legend  of  Love,  m  three  cantos." 
2.  4i  To  the  Miife,"  a  Pindaric  Ode.  3.  "  A  Paraphrafe 
**  upon  feme  feled  Hymns  of  the  New  and  Old  Teiut- 
**  ment."  4.  44  Occafional  Compoiitions  in  Engliih 
"  Rhimes,"  with  forne  Tranflations  out  of  Latin,  Greek, 
arid  Italian,  but  chiefly  oat  of  the  lail ;  ibnie  of  which 
compofitions  and  tranflations  were  before  falfeiy  pub- 
liilied  by  a  too  curious  collector  of  them  from  very  lalie 
copies,  againil  the  will  and  knowledge  of  their  author. 
Dr.  Woodward  complains  that  ieveral  of  his  translations 
of  fome  of  the  Moral  Odes  had  been  printed  after  the  fatne 

incorrect  manner. 

Ward's 

WOODWARD  (JOHN),  an  eminent  Endifti 

Vr      ^   . 

tnrai  philofopher  and  phyiician,    was   of  a   gentleman's  Of 

family  both  by  his  father  and  mother,  snd  was  bora  in  c^i 
Derbylhire  the -i ft  of  May,  3665.  He  was  educated  at  a  P*  2 
country  fchool ;  where,  before  he  was  fixteen,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  and  had  made  z  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  Greek.  He  was  afterwards  lent 
to  London,  and  put  apprentice  (as  is  laid)  to  a  linen- 
draper  ;  but  he  did  not  continue  Jong  in  that  bufinefs, 
before  he  betook  himfelf  wholly  to  his  {Indies,  which  he 
purfued  with  uncommon  diligence  2nd  application.  Some 
time  after,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Peter  Barwick 
the  phyfician ;  who,  finding  him  a  very  promifing  gcnhis, 
took  him  under  his  tuition  in  his  own  family.  In  this 
fit  nation  he  continued  to  SDD!V  himfelf  to  philofaplw. 

ft   X      J  *  A         . 

anatomy,  and  phyiic  ?  till  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Ralph 
Dutton  to  his  feat  at  Sherborne  in  Gloucefkerfhire,  with 
Dr.  Barwick  his  lady's  father :  where  he  began  thofe  oh- 
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frrvations  and  collections  relating  to  the  prefent  flate  of 
our  globe,    which  laid  the  foundation  for  his  diicourfes 
afterwards  on  that  fubjeft.      Jan.   the    J3th,    1692,    the 
profeiTorfhip  of  phyfic  in  Greefham  college  being  vacant,. 
Woodward  \vas  chofcn  to  fill  it.     He  was  recommended 
by  many  gentlemen  of  figure  in  the  learned  faculties,  whofe 
teflimonials  were  produced  in  his  favour;  of  which  that 
from  Dr.  Barwick  may  be  properly  inferted,  becaufe  it  will 
afford  fome  light  to  his  hiftory.     **  1  do  hereby  certify  that 
**  I  have  been  particularly  well  acquaited  with  the  life  and 
*:  fludies  of  Mr.   John  Woodward  for  above  thefe  eight 
years.    I  know  him  to  be  of  virtuous  life  and  fober  con- 
verfation.     He  ftudied  phvfic  in  my  family  almofl  four 
years.     Before  he  came  to  me,  he  had  made  a  very  great 
progrefs  in  learning  ;  and  ever  fince  he  hath  profecuted 
his  {Indies  with  fo  much  induftry  and  fuccels,  that  he 
hath  made    the    greateil   advance   not   only  in   phyfic, 
anatomv,  botany,  and  other  parts  of  natural  philofophy, 
"  but  likewife  in  hiilory,  geography,   mathematics,  philo- 
"  logy,  and  all  other  ufeful  learning,  of  any  man  1  ever  knew 
"  of  his  age.     Nor  am  I  fingular  in  this  opinion  of  him, 
*'  he  being  to  my  certain  knowledge  very  much  refpecled 
"  merely  upon  this   account  by  perfons   of  the  greateft 
"  judgement  and  learning;  many  of  whom  would,  as  well 
*'  as  myfelf,  teftify  perfonally,  were  tliere  occafion,  much 
"  more  than  I  have  here  in  writing.     Witnefs  my  hand, 
"  this  24th  day  of  September  1692.     PETER  BARWICK." 
Woodward  was  then  in  his  28th  year ;  and  from  what; 
is  faid  of  him  in  this  certificate,  it  appear?,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  diverted  from  the  courie  of  his  Iludies  by 
other  bufinefs  above  two  or  three  years  at  the  moft ;  and 
even  during  that  time  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  never 
meddled  with  books.     Nov.  1693,  ne  was  cno^sn  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal'Society,  and  was  frequently  afterwards  one  of 
their  council.     Jn  1695,  he  obtained  his  degree  of  dodlor 
of  phyfic  by  a  patent  from  abp.  Tenifon  ;  and,  the  year 
following,  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Cambridge, 
and  a  member  of  Pembroke-hall  in  that  univerfity.  In  1 695, 
he  publifhcd  "  An  tflTay  towards  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
"  Earth  and  terreflrial  bodies,  efpecially  minerals  ;  as  alfo 
"  of  the  fea,  rivers,  an4  fprings.     With  an  account  of  the 
*c  univerfal  deluge,  and  of  the  efFetls  that  it  had  upon  the 
"  earth,"  8vo  :  this  at  leafl  is  the  title  of  the  2d  edition  in 
17023  and  of  the  3d  in  1 723.    He  called  it  an  elTay,  becaufe 
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it  was  designed  (as  he  faid)  to  have  been  followed  by  a  larger 
work  upon  the  fame  fubject,  of  which  that  was  but  a 
fpecimen.  Soon  after  its  appearance,  it  met  with  the  ufual 
fate  of  writings  that  pretended  to  any  thing  new ;  being 
highly  applauded  by  fome,  and  as  vigoroufly  attacked  by 
others,  who  either  queflioned  the  truth  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  it,  or  charged  the  author  with  plagiarifm. 
But  fo  earneil  was  the  doctor  in  the  purfuit  of  this  fub- 
ject, that  the  year  after  this  book  came  out,  1696,  he  pub-' 
limed  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  Brief  inftructions  for  making 
*'  obfervations  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  as  alfo  for  collect - 
"  ing,  preferring,  and  fending  over  natural  things,"  &C. 
Wherein  he  requeils  all  perfons,  who  had  curiofity  or  op- 
portunity, either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  engage  in  this  ufcful 
undertaking,  for  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge. 

June  1698,  he  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  college 
of  phyficians ;  and,  in  1702,  chofen  fellow.     In  1699,  he 
publimed  in  the  "  Philoibphical  Tranfactions,"  "  Some 
"Thoughts  and  Experiments  concerning  Vegetation  :"N°  253, 
in    1713*     "  Remarks    upon    the    ancient    and    prefent 
"  State  of  London,    occafioned  by  fome  Roman  Urns, 
*'  Coins,  and  other  Antiquities,   lately  difcovered  ;"  a  3d 
edition   of  which  was  printed  in   1723,    8vo  :   in   1714, 
*'  Natnralis  Hiftoria  Teiluris  illuilrata  &:  aucta,  una  cum 
"  ejufderti defenfione,  pnefertim  contra  nupcras  objectiones 
^  Camerarii,"  cS:c.  The  anfwer  to  Camerarins  was  after- 
wards  translated  into   Englifh,   with    the  following  title, 
&l  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth  illuftrated,  enlarged 
"  and  defended:  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  now  nrft 
"  made    Englifli    by    Benjamin   Holloway,    LL.  B.  and 
*' F.  R.  S.     1726,"    8yo.      To  which  were  added,  Four 
Letters  written  by  Dr.  Woodward  upon  the  fame  fubject ; 
as  alfo  feveral  papers  inferted  by  the  cranflator  in  his  intro- 
duction,   which  has  been  communicated  to  him  by  the 
doctor  from  his  larger  vyork,  mentioned  above.     In  1718, 
he  publifhed  "  The  State  of  Phyfic,  and  of  Difeafes :  v.'ith 
"  an  inquiry  into  the  caufes  ot  the  late  increafe  of  them  ; 
'*  but  more  particularly  of  the  Small-pox.     With  fome 
"  confederations  upon  the  new  practice  of  purging  in  that 
"  difeafe  :"  &c.  in  8vo.     This  new  practice  of  purging  iu 
the  putrid  or  fecond  fever  in  the  Small-pox  had  been  begun 
and  encouraged  by  the  doctors  Freind  and  Mead  ,  and  it 
was  againfl  the  authority  of  thele  eminent  phyficians  that 
Dr.  Woodward's  book  was  chiefly  directed.     It  laid  the 
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foundation  of  a  bitter  controverfy,   of  which  fome  ao : 

Article       count  has  alreadv  been  given ;  and  Dr.  Mead  retained  a 
v  -  j 

fenie  of  the  injury,  as  he  thought  it,  for  many  years  after, 

"  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  his  trreatife  on  the  Small- 
pox.; where  he  gives  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  affair,  and  allb 
throws  fome  pcrfonal  reflections  on  Dr.  Woodward,  which 
would  have  been  inexcufable  in  the  heat  of  the  contro- 
verfy, and  were  certainly  much  more  fo  near  thirty  years 
after. 

Dr  Woodward  declined  in  his  health  a  confiderable  time 
before  he  died  ;   and  though  he  had  all  along  continued  to 
prepare  materials  for  his  large  work,  relating  to  the  Natural, 
Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  yet  it  was  never  finifhed  ;  but  only 
fome  collections,  faid  to  have  been  detached  from  it,  were 
printed  at  different  times,  as  enlargements  upon  particular 
topics  in  his  Eflay.     He  was  confined  firft  to  his  houfe, 
and  afterwards  to  his  bed,  many  months  before  his  death. 
During  this  time,  he  not  only  drew  up  inilructions  for 
the  difpofal  of  his  bocks  and  other  collections,  but  alfo 
compleated  and  fent  to  the  prefs  his  "  Method  of  Foffils." 
in  Eriglifh ;  and  lived  to  fee  the  whole  of  it  printed,  except 
the  laft  meet,     He  died  in  Grefham  college,  the  25th  of 
April,  1728;  and  was  buried  in  Weft minfter  abbey,    After 
his  death,  came  out,  in  1728,  the  two  following  works  :. 
i.  "  Fofiils  of  all  kinds,  digefted  into  a  method  fuitable  to 
"  their  mutual  relation  and  affinity,"  &c.  8vo.     2,   "  A 
"  Catalogue  of  Foilils  in  the  collection  of  John  Wood- 
""  ward,  M.  D."     In  2  vols.  8vo.     By  his  laft  will,   he 
founded  a  lecture  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  to  be 
read  there  upon  his  fc<  Eflay  towards  the  Natural  Hiftory 
44  of  the  Earth,  his  Defence  of  it,  his  Difcourfe  of  Vege~ 
4i  tation,  and  his  State  of  Phyfic  ;"  for  which  he  ordered 
lands  of  150!.  per  annum  in  South-Britian  to  be  purchafed 
and   conveyed    to    that   univerfity,    and   out    of  this   an 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  the  lecturer,  who,  after  the 
death   of  his   executors   Dixie    Windfor,    Hugh   Bethel, 
Richard  Graham,  Efqrs,  and  colonel  Richard  King,  is  to 
be  chofen  by  the  archbimop  of  the  province,  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefc,  the  presidents  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
and  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  two  members  of  parliament, 
and  the  whole  fenate  of  the  univerfity.     This  lecturer  to 
be  a  batchelor  ;  to  have  no  other  preferment ;  to  read  four 
lectures  a  year  in  Englifh  or  Latin,  of  which  one  to  beprinted. .; 
to  have  the  cuftody  of  the  two  cabinets   of  fomls  given 
by  the  doctor  to  the  univerfity,  to  (hew  them  three  days  in 

each 
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each  week  gratis  ;  and  to  be  allowed  ten  pounds  per  annum 

for  making  experiments   and  obfervations,    and  keeping 

correfpondence  with  learned  men.     Vanity  often  defeats 

the  very  end  it  propofes,  and  certainly  did  fo  here  ;  for  it 

was  next  to  impomble,  that  the  conditions  prefcribed  could 

be   obferved   with   any  punctuality  :    the  conlequence   of 

which  is,  as  always  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the  whole  affair 

gradually  falls  into  neglect  and  oblivion.     Dr.  RadclifFe 

managed  his  donations  at  Oxford  in  a  far  better  way,  as 

being  lure  to  keep  his  name  conllantly  in  ufe,  fo  long  as  the 

univeriity  itfelf  mould  fubfiit.     A  Woodwardian  profeiTor, 

however,  was  appointed  in  1731  ;  and  he  was  the  very  in- 

genious and  learned  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who  opened 

the  lectures  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration  in  praife  of  the 

founder,     and   upon    the   ufefulnefs    of    his    inilitution. 

Middleton  refigned  that  province  about  two  years  after,  and 

was   fucceeded  by  Mr.   (afterwards   Dr.)   Charles  Mafon, 

fellow  of  Trinity  college  ;   who,   after  the  example  of  his 

predecefTor,    publilhed   his  inauguration  fpeech  in    1734. 

Benjamin  Green,   M.  A.  fucceeded  Dr.  Mafon  in   1778. 

Dr.  VVoodward  was  buried,  as  we  have  faid,  in  Weft- 

miniter  abbey  j   and  there  is  a  flat  {lone,  with  a  fhort  in- 

fcription,  over  him.     But  at  fome  diilance  from  the  grave, 

a  beautiful  monument  of  white  marble  is  erected  to  his 

memory,  which  reprefents  Philofophy  by  a  female  figure, 

fitting  and  looking  upwards.     In  her  left  hand  me  holds  a 

fliield,  whereon  is  the  doctor's  head  in  bafs-relief,  fup- 

ported  on  her  knee  ;  and  her  right  arm  rrils  upon  two 

books  lying  on  a  pillar,  with  a  fcepter  in  that  hand,  point- 

ing downwards  to  a  pedeilal  ornamented  with  various  plants 

and  folfils,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  Latin  infcription. 


W  O  O  L  S  T  O  N  (THOMAS),  an  Engllfh  divine,  very  jjfeof 
famous  in  his   day,    was    born  in    1669,    at  Northamp-  W 
ton,  where  his  father  was  a  reputable  tradefman.     After  a  Wllhanim-' 

r    .-  .         ,      ,  ,       r  partial  Ac- 

propcr  education  at  a  grammar  icliool,  he  was  entered  or  count  ot-  ^ 
Sidney  college  in  Cambridge  ;  where  he  took  both  the  de-  Writings 
grees  in  arts,  and  that  of  batchelor  of  divinity,  and  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college.     His  firft  appearance  as  an 
author  was  in  1705;    when  he  printed   at  Cambridge  a 
work,   intituled,    **  The  old  Apology  of  the  Truth  for  the 
*'  Chriftian  Religion  againft  the    fews  and  Gentiles   re- 
"  vived,"   8vo.     Though  there  were  in  this  performance 
fome  fmgular  notions  advanced,  and  a  new  manner  of  de- 
fending Christianity  propoied,  yet  there  was  nothing  that 

gave 
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gave  offence,    and  many  things  which  (hewed  great  in- 
genuity and  learning.     From  this  time  to  1720,  Woolfton 
pubh'fhed   nothing  ;    and   led,    as  he  had  done  before,    a 
college-life,  applying  himfelf  indefatigably  to  his  ftudies, 
which  were  chiefly  in  divinity  and   the  writings  of  the 
fathers.      In  17-0,  he  published  a  Latin  diftertation,  in- 
tituled,  '*  De  Pontii  Pilari  ad  Tibcrinm  Epiftola  circa  res 
*'  Jciu  Chrifti  geftas  ;    per  Myftagogtirn  :"    in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  Pontius  Pilate  wrote  a  letter  to 
Tiberius  C-cfar  concerning  the  works  of  Chrift  ;  but  that 
the  epiftle  delivered  down  to  its  under  that  name,  among 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  was  forged.     The  fame  year, 
he  pnbliihed  another  pamphlet  in  Latin,  with  the  title  of, 
46  Origenis  Adamantii  Renati  Epiftola  ad  Doctores  Whit- 
•'  beium,  Waterlandium,  Whiftonium,   aliofque  literatos 
*4  hnjus  faeculi  difputatores,  circa  fidem  vere  orthodoxam 
*'  &   fcriptnrarum  interpretatlonem  ;"    and   foon  after,   a 
fecond  epiftle  with  the  fame  title.     Thai  furor  allcgoricus, 
or  rage  of  allegorizing  the  letter  of  the  holy  fcriptures  into 
myftery,  with  which  this  writer  was  incurably  infected, 
began  now  to  fhew  itfelf  more  openly  to  the  world,  than 
it  had  hitherto  done.     In  1720  and  1721,   he  published 
two    letters    to    Dr.   Bennet  :    one   upon   this  queftion, 
Whether  the  people  called  Quakers  do  not  the  neareft  of 
any  other  feel;  of  religion  referable  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians  in  principles  and  practice?  by  Ariftobulus  :"  the 
other,  tc  In.  defence  of  the  r.poftles  and  primitive  fathers  of 
44  the  church,    for  their  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
*4  law  of  Mofes,  againft  the  minifters  of  the  letter  and  literal 
*4  commentators  of  this  age  ;"  and  foon  after  an  anfwer  to 
thefe  two  letters  ;  in  all  which  his  view  appears  to  have 
been,  rather  to  be  fevere  upon  the  Clergy,  than  to  defend 
either  Apoftles,  Fathers,  or  Quakers.     In  1722,   he  pub- 
lifhed a  piece,  intituled,    "  The  exact  Fitnefs  of  the  Time 
44  in  which  Chrift  was  manifefted  in  the  Flefh,  demon- 
*'  ftratcd  by  Reafon,   againft  the  Objections   of  the  old 
"  Gentiles,  and  of  modern  Unbelievers."     This  was  well 
enough  received,  as  mewing  much  learning,  and  having 
in  it  fome  good  things.    It  was  written  twenty  years  before 
its  publication,  and  delivered  as  a  public  exercife  both  in 
Sidney  college  chapel,  and  in  St  Mary's  church;  as  Wool- 
iton  himfelf  oblerves,  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  Dr.  Fifher, 
mailer  of  Sidney  college.     In   1723  and  1724,  came  out 
his   four    "  Free   Gifts    to   the  Clergv,"    and   his   own 
**  Afcfwer"  to  them,  in  five  feparate  pamphlets  :  in  which 

he 
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he  attacks  the  clergy  with  his  ufual  difafFection  towards 
them,  who,  however,  had  not  a  fair  occafion  of  laying 
hold  on  him  yet :  for,  though  he  expreffed  no  regard 
for  them,  yet  he  expreffed  a  very  great  one  for  religion ; 
and  did  what  fome  may  think  more  than  neceffary  to 
defend  it,  when  in  1726  he  publifhed  "  A  Defence 
"  of  the  Thundering  Legion  againfl  Mr,  Afoyle's  Differ- 
"  tation." 

But  now  the  feafon  of  trouble  was  at  hand.     About  this 
time  he  publifhed  his  "  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and 
"  Apoftate,"  and  two  "  Supplements  to  the  Moderator:" 
occafioned  by  the  controverfy  between  Mr.  Collins  and  his 
opponents  concerning  "  The  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the 
"  Chriiiian  Religion."     In  thefe  pieces,  he  purfued  his 
allegorical  fcheme,    to  the  exclufion  of  the  letter ;    and, 
with  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Chrifl,  not  only  contended 
for  fublime  and  myilical  interpretations  of  them,  but  alfo 
aflerted  that  they  were  not  real,  or  ever  actually  wrought. 
Such  affertions  were  not  to  be  borne  in  aChriflian  country, 
and  therefore  he  was  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general ; 
but  the  profecution  was  flopped  at  the  interceffion  of  Mr. 
Whifton.     In   1727,   1728,   1729,  and   1730,  were  pub- 
lifhed his  "  Six  Difcourfes  on  the  Miracles  of  Chrift,"  and 
his  two    "  Defences'*   of  them.     The  fix  difcourfes  are 
dedicated  to  fix  bifhops  :  to  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London ; 
to  Chandler,    bifhop  of  Lichfield ;  to  Smalbroke,  bifhop 
of  St.  David's  ;  to  Hare,  bifhop  of  Chichefler  ;  to  Sher- 
lock, biihop  of  Bangor  ;  to  Potter,  bifhop  of  Oxford  :  and 
though  they  are  all  infulted  and  ridiculed,  yet  it  is  done  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  perhaps  the  gravefl  man  alive  could 
not  read  them  without  fmiling.    There  is  alfo  a  great  deal 
of  merriment  and  humour  in  the  difcourfes  themfelves  : 
but  then  the  profanenefs  and  blafphemy,  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  cannot  but  excite  an  horror,  and  of  coiirfe  ftine 
all  emotions  of  mirth.     What  Woolfton  undertakes  to 
prove  is,  that  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  find  them 
in  the  Evangelifts,  however  related  by  them  as  hiftorical 
truths,  were  not  real,  but  merely  allegorical;  and  that  they 
are  to  be  interpreted,  not  in  literal,  but  only  in  myftical 
fenles.     His  pretence  is,    that  the  fathers  of  the  church 
confidered  our  Saviour's  miracles  in  the  fame  allegorical 
way  that  he  does ;  that  is,  as  merely  allegorical,  and  ex- 

J  ^  £5 

eluding  the  letter:  but  this  is  not  fo.  Some  of  the  fathers, 
indeed,  and  Origen  in  particular,  did  not  confine  them- 
felves to  the  bare  letter,  but  endeavoured,  upon  the 

foundation 
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foundation  of  the  letter,  to  raife  fpiritual  meanings,  and  td 
allegoriie  by  way  of  moral  application  ;  and  they  did  this, 
not  only  upon  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  but  upon  almoft  all 
the  hiftorical  facts  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament :  but 
they  never  denied  the  miracles  or  the  facts.  This  ftrange 
and  cnthuiiaftic  fcheme  of  Woolfton  was  offenfive  enough 

O 

of  itfelf,  but  infinitely  more  lo  from  hi:;  manner  of  con- 
ducting it ;  for  he  not  onlv  argues  againft  the  miracles  of 
Chrift,  but.  treats  them  in  a  moil  ludicrous  and  indecent 
way.  Innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  both  from  biihops 
and  inferior  clergy  appeared  againft  his  dilcourfes;  and, 
what  was  far  worfe,  a  fecond  prolecution  was  commenced 
and  carried  on  with  vigour  againft  him.  At  his  trial  in 
Guildhall  before  the  lord  chief  juftice  Raymond,  he  fpoke 
feveral  times  himfelf;  and  among  other  things  urged,  that 
**  he  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  tried  by  a  let  of  men, 
"  who,  though  othei  wife  very  learned  and  worthy  perfons, 
"  were  yet  no  more  judges  of  the  lubjects  on  which  he 
*'  wrote,  than  he  himfelf  wras  a  judge  of  the  molt  crabbed 
"  points  of  law."  He  was  fentenced  to  a  year's  imprilon- 
ment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  lool.  He  purchaled  the  li- 
berty of  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  conti- 
nued after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pav 
the  fine.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  had  begun  his  felicitations 
at  court  for  the  releafement  of  Woolfton,  declaring,  that  he 
did  not  undertake  it  as  an  approver  of  his  doctrines,  but 
as  an  advocate  for  that  liberty  which  he  himfelf  had 
always  contended  for  :  but  he  was  hindered  from  effecting 
it  by  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after  Wroolfton's 
commitment.  The  greateft  obstruction  to  his  deliverance 
from  confinement  was,  the  obligation  of  giving  fecurity 
not  to  offend  by  any  future  writings,  he  being  refolved  to 
write  again  as  freely  as  before.  W7hile  fome  iuppofed  this 
author  not  in  earneft,  but  meaning  to  fubvert  Chrift ianity 
under  a  pretence  of  defending  it;  others  believed  him 
dilbrdcred,  and  not  perfectly  in  his  right  mind :  and  manv 
circumftances  concurred  to  perfuade  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
opinions. 

He  had  been  deprived  of  his  fellowmip,  on  account  of 
non-reiidence,  about  1721  ;  from  which  time  he  lived 
moftly  in  London,  his  brother,  who  was  an  alderman  of 
Northampton,  allowing  him  30!.  per  annum.  As  the 
fale  of  his  books  was  very  great,  his  gains  ariiing  from 
them  muft  have  been  proportionable ;  but  he  defrayed 
all  the  expences,  and  thofe  not  inconsiderable,  to  which  his 
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pnbliihers  were  fubje&ed  by  felling.  He  died,  January 
27,  1732-3,  after  an  illnefs  of  four  days  ;  and*  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  his  death,  uttered  thefe  words :  "  This  is  a 
"  ilrwggle  which  all  men  muft  go  through,  and  which  I 
'*  bear  not  only  patiently,  but  with  wiflingnefs."  His 
body  was  interred  iii  St.  George's  church-yard,  South* 
wark. 

WO  R  MI  US  (OLAUS),  a  learned  phyfician  o:N~: 
Denmark,  was  born  in  1588  at  Arhufen,  a  city  of  [ut-  Torn'  **• 
land,  where  his  father  was  a  burgomailer  of  an  ancient 
family.  He  began  his  iludies  in  his  native  place ;  was 
feat,  very  young,  to  the  college  of  Lunenburg;  and  thence 
to  Etnmeric,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  Having  ipent  four 
years  at  theie  places,  he  was  removed  to  Marpurg  in 
1605;  and  two  years  after  to  Strafburg,  where  he  applied 
feirnfelf  to  phyfic,  for  which  profeflion  he  had  now  de- 
clared. The  repute  that  the  phyfkians  at  Bafil  were  in 
drew  him  there  ;  and  he  ftudied  fome  time  with  advantage 
under  Platerus  and  others.  In  1608,  he  went  to  Italy,, 
and  Hayed  fome  months  at  Padua ;  where  his  uncommon 
parts  and  learning  procured  him  fingular  honours.  He 
viiited  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  paffed  from  thence  into 
France,  Hopping  at  all  places  where  he  found  phyftcians  of 
note :  thus  he  flayed  three  months  at  Sienna,  and  four  at 

j  J 

Montpclier.  His  defign  was  to  make  a  long  abode  at 
Paris  ;  but  the  alTamnation  of  Henry  IV,  which  happened 
in  1610,  about  two  months  after  his  arrival,  obliged  him  as 
well  as  other  ilrangers  to  retire  from  that  city,  for  fear 
of  confequeuces  :  and  accordingly  he  went  ftrait  to  Hol- 
land, and  from  thence  to  Denmark.  He  had  not  yet 
^vifited  the  univedity  of  Copenhagen,  fo  that  his  firft  care 
was  to  repair  thither,  and  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  it. 
He  was  earneftly  entreated  to  continue  there  ;  but  his 
painon  for  travelling  was  not  yet  fatiated,  and  he  was  re- 
folved  to  fee  England  firil.  The  chemical  experiments, 
that  were  then  carrying  on  at  Marpurg,  made  a  great 
noife  ;  and  he  went  thither  in  1611,  with  a  view  of  per- 
fecting himfelf  in  a  fcienre,  of  great  importance  to  a  phy-» 
fician.  Thence  he  journeyed  to  Ban" I,  where  he  took  the 
degree  ofdo^or  in  phyfick  ,  and  from  Balil  to  London,  in 
which  city  he  refid?d  a  year  i:id  a  h?Jf.  His  friends  grew* 
no\v  impatient  to  hive  him  at  ho;:ie,  where  he  arrived 
in  1613  .  and  was  fcircely  fettled,  \vh~;i  he  ".va-;  made  pro- 

*.}  i  '  * 

feiTor  of  the    bfeiles    Icttrcs,   in  the  univcrlltj    of  Co«pen- 
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hagrn.  In  1615,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  chair  of  the 
Greek  profelTor  ;  and  in  1624,  to  the  profeflbrfliip  of phy- 
flc,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  Thefe  occupations  did 
not  hinder  him  from  pracYifing  in  his  profdlion,  and  from 
being  the  falhionable  phyfician.  The  king  and  court  of 
Denmark  always  employed  him  ;  and  Chriiliern  IV,  as  a 
recom pence  of  his  iervices,  conferred  on  him  a  canonry 
of  Lunden.  He  died  in  1654,  aged  66. 

As  much  taken  up  as  the  life  of  this  phyiician  feems 
to  have  been,  he  found  time  to  marry  three  wives,  and 
to  get  fixteen  children;  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  to  write 
and  pu'olifh  above  twenty  works.  He  publilhed  fome 
pieces  on  fubjecls  relating  to  his  profemon,  feveral  works 
in  defence  of  Ariilotle's  philoiophv,  and  feveral  concern- 

i  I.  *      J 

ing  the  antiquities  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  For  thefe 
laft  he  is  principally  to  be  regard -jd,  as  they  are  very  learned, 
and  fet  forth  many  curious  tilings  in  the  Danim  tongue  : 
their  titles  are  below  [A]. 

He  had  a  fon  William,  and  William  had  a  foil  Chriftiern, 
who  both  diftinguimed  thenifelves  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters. 

[A]      T.    '•  Fafti    Panlci,     1616,"  "  numenta  D*nica,    1650,"  folio.      6. 

Z.  "  A  Hiftory  of  Norway,   163-5,"  "  Series  Return  Daniae  duplex,  &  It- 

410.      3.    "  Luteratura  Danica  An-  "  rr.it urn     inter   Daniam    &    Sueciam 

"  tiquifilma,  vulgo  Goth:ca  dift.i,    &  "  deferiptio,  1642,"  folio.      7.  «  Tal- 

*'  de  prifca  Danorum    Poefi,     1636,"  "  Piioi,  feu  Monumcntum  Stroenfe  in 

410.    4.  "  Monnmentorum  Danicorum  "  Scania,   1628,"  410.      8.  <(  Monu- 

"  libri  VI.   1643,"  folio.      5.  "  Lexi-  "  mentvirn  TrygwalJenfe,  1636,"  410. 

**  con  Runicum,  Sc  Appendix  ad  Mo-  All  printed  at  Hafnia,  or  Copenhagen. 

Anecdotes  WORTHINGTON  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.  was  born 
by  Nkh^s  'm  Merionethiliire  in  1703,  and  educated  at  Ofweftry- 
P.  401.  '  fchool,  whence  he  came  to  Jefus  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  learning.  From  college  he 
returned  to  Ofweilry,  and  became  ufher  in  that  fchool. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Cambridge  in  1/42; 
was  afterwards  incorporated  at  fefns  College,  Oxford, 
July  3,  1758;  and  proceeded  B.  and  D.  D.  July  10,  in 
that  year.  He  was  early  taken  notice  of  by  that  great 
encourager  of  learning  Bp.  Hare,  then  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph, 
who  presented  him  firft  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanyblodwell, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  afterwards  removed  him  to 
Llanrhayader  in  Denbighfhire,  where  he  lived  much  be- 
loved, and  died  Oft.  6,  1778,  much  lamented.  As  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  two  livings,  Bifhop 
Hare  gave  him  a  flail  at  St.  Afaph,  and  a  iinecure,  to  ena- 
ble- 
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He  him,"  he  fkid,  "  to  fnpport  his  charities  ;"  for  chari- 
table  he  was  in  an  eminent  degree.  Afterwards  Archbilhop 
Drummond  (to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain  for  feverai 
years)  prefented  him  to  a  ilail  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 
Thefe  were  all  his  preferments.  He  was  a  ftudious  man; 
and  wrote  feverai  books,  of  which  the  principal  are  enu- 
merated below  [A]. 


[A]  i.  ((  An  EfiTay  on  the  Scheme 
te  and  Conduct,  Procedure  and  Extent, 
<l  of  Man's  Redemption  ;  derlgned  for 
tl  the  Honour  and  Jlluftration  ofChrif- 
*•  tiaivtr.  To  which  is  annexed,  a 
"  D  Merration  on  the  Defign  and  Ar- 
(C  PL; mentation  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
"  By  William  Worthington,  M.  A. 
"  Vicar  of  Blodwd  in  Shropfhire. 
*'  London,  printed  for  Edward  Cave, 
"  at  Sr.  John's  Gate,  1/43?"  8vo. 
2.  <f  The  Hillorical  Senfe  of  the  Mo- 
"  faic  Account  of  ihe  Fall  proved  and 
tl  vindicated,  ,17  ,"  8vo.  3.  "  In- 
ft  {tractions  concerning  Confirmation, 
"  17  ,"  8vo.  4.  "  A  Difqinfition 
"  concerning  the  Lord's  Sapper,  17  ," 
8vo.  ^.  "  The  Ufe,  Value,  and  Im- 
*'  provemenr,ofVarioiir>Readir:g5!hewn. 
*'  and  illujfrate'il,  in  :\  Sermon  prer.chccl 
"  before  ihe  Univcrfiiy  of  Oxford,  at 

f  * 

11  St.  Mary's,  on  Sunday,O£l.i8,  1761, 
"  Oxford,"  1764,"  8vo.  6.  *'  A  Ser- 
"  mon  preached  in  the  Parilh  Church 
<(  of  Chr  it  Church,  London,  oa  Th-rf- 
"  day,  April  the  2 lit,  1768;  being  the 
"  t'trr.e  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Of  the 

*  •-' 

tl  Children  educated  in  the  Charity 
"  Schools  in  an.^  about  the  Cities  of 
te  London  ah.dWeftrninftf,  i768,"4to. 
7.  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
f{  deduced  from  Facts,  and  the  Tefti- 
tl  mony  of  Senfe,  throughout  all  Ages 
"  of  the  Church,  to  the  prefent  Time. 
tl  in  a  Series  of  Difcourfes,  preached 
s<  for  the  Ledlure  founded  by  tkeHon. 


«  Robert  Boyle,  Efq;  in  the  Parifh- 
'*  church  of  St.  Jamts,  Weft  mi  niter, 
"in  the  Years  1766,  1767,  1768;^ 


*'  wherein    is   (hewn 


whole    this 


that, 
d 


upon 


ts 
is  not  a    ecayng,  but  a 

ing   Evidence,   1769,"    2.  vols. 

8.  "  The  Scripture  Theory  o£ 
•>  the  Earth,  thr  vjghout  all  its  Revo- 
"  lutions,  and  all  the  Periods  of  its 
"  Exiiience,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
"  final  Renovation  of  all  things  ;  be- 
<•  ing  a  Sequel  to  the  Efiay  on  Re- 
"  demotion,  and  an  Illuitration  of  the 
<:  Principles  on  v/aich  ir  is  written 
c<  1773,"  Svo.  9.  Irenicum 
'•'  Importance  of  Ur.ity  in  the  Church 
"  of  Chritt  conlidered  ;  and  applied 
"  tov/ards  the  healing  of  our  unhappy 
"  Diiterences  ar.d  Divifions,  1775," 


, 
the 


8vo. 


10.  "  An  impartial  Enquiry  into 
"  tl;e  Cofe  of  tbe  Gufpel  Demoniacks  j 
"  with  an  Appendix,  conhlting  of  an. 
"  Elfay  ">n  Scripture  Demonologyy 
'•'  1777,"  3vo.  This  laft  \vas  a  warm 
attack,  on  the  opinion  held  out  by  a 
rd~pec~table  Diffenting  Divine,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Farmer,  in  his  "  Effay  on  the 
"  Demoniacks,  1775,"  8vo;  and,  ha- 
ving produced  a  fpirited  reply,  1778, 
Dr.  Worthingtou  prepared  for  the  preis 
(what  by  the  exprels  directions  of  his 
will  was  given  to  the  public  after  his 
death)  fl  A  further  Enquiry  into  tU« 
"  Cile  of  the  Gofpel  Dcmoniacks,  oc«» 
'Scafioned  by  Mr.  Farmer's  on  the 
"  i'ubject,  1779?"  8vo. 
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WOTTON  (Sir  HENRY),  an  Englishman,  eminent 
for  learning  and  politics,  was  defcended  from  a  gentle- 
man's family  by  both  parents,  and  was  born  at  Bo&on- 
hall  in  Kent,  March  30,  1568.  He  was  educated  firft  un- 
der private  tutors  at  home,  and  then  fent  to  Winchester- 
fchool ;  whence,  in  1584,  he  was  removed  to  New  Col- 
lege in  Oxford.  '  Here  living  in  the  condition  of  a  gentle- 
man commoner,  he  had  his  chamber  in  Hart-Hall  adjoin- 
ing ;  and  for  his  chamber-fellow  Richard  ]3aker;  his  coun- 
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try  man,  afterwards  a  knight  and  a  celebrated  hiftorian. 
He  did  not  continue  long  there,  but  went  to  Queen's  col- 
lege, where  he  became  well  vcried  in  logic  and  philofophy; 
and,  being  diilinguifhed  for  wit  and  learning,  was  pitched 
upon  to  write  a  tragedy  for  the  private  ufe  of  that  houfe. 
The  name  of  it  was  Tancredo  ;  and  Walton  relates,  that 
*;  it  was  fo  interwoven  with  fentences,  and  for  the  method 
"  and  exact  perfonating  thole  humours,  paflions,  and  dif- 
"  pofitlons,  which  he  propofed  to  reprefent,  fo  performed, 
44  that  the  graveft  of  the  fociety  declared,  he  had  in  a 
"  flight  employment  given  an  early  and  folid  teflimony 
t;  of  his  future  abilities."  In  1580,  he  fupplicated  the 
congregation,  of  Regents,  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the 
reading  of  any  of  the  books  of  Ariilotle's  logic,  that  is, 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  but  whe- 
ther he  was  admitted  to  that  or  any  other  degree  doth 
not  appear,  fays  Wood,  from  the  univeriity  regiflers  ; 
although  Walton  tells  us,  that  about  his  2Oth  year  he 
proceeded  Mailer  of  Arts,  and  at  that  time  read  in  Latin 
three  lectures  dc  ocello. 

After  he  had  left  Oxford,  he  betook  himfelf  to  travel, 
and  went  into  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  flayed  but 
one  year  in  France,  and  part  of  that  at  Geneva ;  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Beza  and  Ifaac  Cafaubon.  Three 
years  he  fpent  in  Germany,  and  five  in  Italy  ;  where  both 
in  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  he  cultivated  acquaintance 
with  the  moil  eminent  men  for  learning  and  all  manner  of 
fine  arts  ;  for  painting,  fculpture,  chemiilry,  and  archi- 
tecture ;  of  all  which  he  was  a  dear  lover  and  an  excellent 
judge.  After  having  fpent  nine  years  abroad,  and  accom- 
pliihed  himfelf  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  he  returned 
to  England  ;  and  by  his  wit  and  politenefs  fo  effectually 
recommended  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  as  to  be  firft  ad- 
mitted into  his  friendfhip,  and  afterwards  to  be  made  one 
of  his  fecretaries,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Henry  CufFe  being  the 
other.  He  perfonally  attended  all  the  councils  and  employ- 
ments of  the  earl,  and  continued  with  him  till  he  was 
apprehended  for  high  treafon.  Then  he  fled  his  country  ; 
and  was  fcarcely  landed  in  France,  when  he  heard  that  his 
mafler  EfTex  was  beheaded,  and  his  friend  CufFe  hanged. 
He  went  on  to  Florence,  and  was  received  into  great  con- 
fidence by  the  grand  cluke  of  Tuicany,  who,  having  inter- 
cepted letters,  which  difccvered  a  deiign  to  take  away  the 
life  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  difpatched  Wotton  thither  to 
give  him  notice  of  it.  Wotton  was  on  this  account,  as 

well 
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well  as  according  to  his  inftructions,  to  manage  this  affair 
with  all  poflible  fecrecy :  and  therefore,  having  parted  from 
the  duke,  he  took  the  name  and  language  of  an  Italian ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but,  to  avoid  the  line  of  Englifh  intelli- 
gence and  danger,  he  polled  into  Norway,  and  from  that 
country  to  Scotland.  He  found  the  king  at  Sterling, 
and  was  admitted  to  him  under  the  name  of  Octavio 
Baldi.  He  delivered  his  melTage  and  his  letters  to  the  king 
in  Italian :  then  flepping  up  and  whifpering  to  his  majefty, 
he  told  him  he  was  an  Englishman,  befought  a  more 
private  conference  with  him,  and  that  he  might  be  con- 
cealed during  his  fray  in  Scotland.  He  fpent  about  three- 
months  with  the  king,  who  was  highly  entertained  with 
him,  and  then  returned  to  Florence,  where,  after  a  few 
months,  the  news  of  queen  Elizabeth's  death,  and  of  king 
James's  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  England,  arrived. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  then  returned  to  England,  and,  as 
it  feems,  not  fooner  than  welcome.  For  king  James, 
finding,  among  other  officers  of  the  late  queen,  Sir  Edward, 
who  was  afterwards  lord  Wotton,  aiked  him,  "  if  he  knew 
"  one  Henry  Wotton,  who  had  fpent  much  time  in 
"  foreign  travel?"  Sir  Edward  replied,  that  "he  knew 
"  him  well,  and  that  he  was  his  brother."  Then  the  king 
aiking,  "  where  he  then  was,"  was  anfwered,  "  at 
*'  Venice  or  Florence;  but  would  foon  be  at  Paris."  The 
king  ordered  him  to  be  lent  for,  and  to  be  brought 
privately  to  him  ;  which  being  done,  the  king  took  him. 
into  his  arms,  and  fainted  him  by  the  name  of  Oclavio 

'  w 

Baldi.  Then  he  knighted  him,  and  nominated  him  am- 
baffador  to  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  whither  he  went,  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Albertus  Morton  his  nephew,  who  was 
his  fecretary,  and  Mr.  William  Bedel,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  wiiclom,  and  afterwards  biihop  of  Kilmore 
in  Ireland,  who  was  his  chaplain.  He  continued  many 
years  in  king  James's  favour,  and  was  indeed  never  out  of 
it  for  any  time,  although  he  had  once  the  misfortune  to 
difpleafe  his  majcfly.  The  affair  is  curious,  and  deferves 
to  be  related.  At  his  going  ambailador  to  Venice,  as  he 
paused  through  Germany,  he  ilayed  fome  days  at  Augfbnrg ; 
where  happening  to  fpend  an  evening  in  merriment  with 
fome  ingenious  and  learned  men,  whom  he  had  aforetime 
known  in  his  travels,  one.Chrrftopher  Flccarnore  requeued 
him  to  write  fome  fentcnce  in  his  Album,  which  is  a  bock 
of  white  paoer,  the  German  g;entrv  uiuallv  cairv  about 

i        i  7  O  J  J  J 

with  them  for  that  purpofe.     Sir  Henry  Wotton,  confent- 
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ing  to  the  m;  ->k  occafion  from  fomc  incidcntv.l  dif- 

courie  of  I  any,   to  \\iire  a  plealant  definition  of  ail 

amb;:  :  in  thele  word-.,  vv  Le-.  .:tus  ell  vir  bonus  peregre 
"  m»i:  J  iiiciiti'viiduni  Reipubiicae  caulu:'  which  he 
would  have  interpreted  thus,  "•  An  ambailador  is  an 
*'  lionet  in  t:>  !:c  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 

"  try."  The  \vorJ  lie  was  the  hinge,  on  which  this  con- 
ceit turned  ;  iiQtfq  exprefled  in  Latin,  as  to  bear 
the  conitruction  Sir  Henry  meant  to  have  put  upon  it : 
fo  that  when  the  Album  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
Galpar  Scioppius,  a  zealous  Papiit,  of  a  reitlefs  fpirit  and 
moic  malicious  pen,  he  printed  it  in  a  book  againil  king 
James,  as  a  principle  of  the  religion  profefied  by  that  l.ing, 
and  his  ambarfador  Sir  Henry  Yv  otton  ;  and  in  Venice  it 

.- 

was  prefeiitly  after  written  in  feveraf  glafs-windows,  and 
fpitefully  declared  to  be  Sir  Henry's,  t\  his  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  king  James,  he  apprehended  it  to  he  Inch  an 
overiight,  fuch  weaknefs,  or  worfe,  that  he  expreiled  much 
ancrer  aeainit  him  ;  which  caufed  Sir  Henry  to  write  two 

^j  *_•*  * 

apologies  in  Latin  ;  one  to  Velfcrus  at  Augl burg,  which  was 
diiperied  into  the  cities  ot  Germany  and  another  to  the 
king  de  Gaipare  Scioppio.  The  former  was  printed  in 
1612,  the  latter  in  1613;  and  they  pleafed  the  king  fo 
much,  that  he  entirely  forgave  Sir  Henry,  declaring  pub- 
lickly,  that  "  he  had  commuted  fufficiently  for  a  greater 
*'  offence." 

After  this  epabafly,  he  was  fent  twice  more  to  Venice, 
once  to  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  twice  to  Charles 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  once  to  the  united  princes  of  Up- 
per Germany,  alfo  to  the  archduke  Leopold,   to  the  duke 
of  Wittemberg,    to  the  imperial  cities  of  Straiburg  and 
Ulm,    and  laftly  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  It.     He  re- 
turned to  England,   the  year  before  king    [ames  died  ;   and 
brought  with  him  many  iervants,    of  which  Ibme  were 
German    and  Italian    artiils.      About    1623,   he    had    the 
provoftiliip  of  Eaton  college  given  him  ;  and,  conceiving 
that  the  ilatutes  of  that  college  required  the  provofl  to  be  in 
holy  orders,  he  was  made  a  deacon.     He  held  this  place  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1639.     He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  college,  and  in  his 
will  appointed  this  epitaph  to  be  put  over  his  grave,  "  Hie 
''  ]acet  hujus  ientcntise  primus  audlor,  Difputandi  Pruritus 
*'  EcclejifS  Scabies,     Nomen  alias  quaere:"  that  is,   "  Here 
4'  lies  the  iirft  author  of  this  fentence,   '  The  itch  of  dii- 
*4  putatic-n  is  the  fcab  of  the  church,'  Seek  his  name  elfe- 

**  where.'* 
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'  •  where."  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  and  difputes 
about  religion  ;  and  tiled  to  cut  enquiries  Ihort  with  frnart 
replies.  To  one  who  afked  him,  '  \Vaether  a  Papift  may 
44  be  faved  ?':  he  replied,  "  You  may  be  faved  without 
<u  knowing  that:  look,  to  yourfeif."  To  another,  who 
was  railing  at  the  Papiils  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
he  gave  this  advice,  "  Pray,  Sir,  forbear,  till  you  have 
44  ftudied  the  points  better  ;  for  the  wife  Italians  have  this 
"  proverb,  4  He  that  underfrancls  amifs,  concludes  worfe;' 
44  and  beware  of  thinking,  that  the  farther  you  go  from 
44  the  church  of  Rome,  the  nearer  you  are  to  God."  One 
or  two  more  of  his  bons  mots  are  preferved.  A,  plea- 
fan  t  prkit  of  his  acquaintance  at  Rome  invited  him  one 
evening  to  hear  their  vefper  mulick  ;  and,  feeing  him 
Handing  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  the  church,  fent  a  boy  to 
him  with  this  queftion  writ  upon  a  icrip  of  paper,.  '  Where 
44  was  vour  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther?  To 

*  O 

which  Sir  Henry  lent  back  underwritten,  4<  Where  yours 
4'  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  written  word  of  God." 
Another  evening,  Sir  Henry  fent  a  boy  of  the  choir  with 
this  queilion  to  his  friend,  "  Do  you  believe  thofe  many 
"  tlioiitcmJs  of  poor  Chriflians  damned,  who  were  excom^ 
**  rnunicatecl,  becaufe  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Venice 
44  could  not  agree  about  their  temporalities  ?':  To 
which  the  prieit  underwrit  in  French,  4'  Excufay  moi, 
"  Monfieur." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  propofed,  after  he  was  fettled  at 
Eaton,  to  write  the  4'  Life  of  Martin  Luther,"  and  in  it 
'4  The  hiftory  of  the  Reformation,"  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
Germany.  He  had  made  fonie  progrefs  in  this  work, 
when  Charles  I.  prevailed  with  him  to  lay  that  afi-de,  and  to 
apply  himielf  to  the  writing  of  an  hiitory  of  England.  He 
proceeded  to  i  ketch  out  fome  Ihort  characters,  as  materials  ; 
but  died  before  lie  had  compleated  any  thing.  After  his 
death  were  publilhecl,  4t  Reliquire  Wottonianae  :  or,  a 
4-  Colieclion  of  Lives,  Letters,  Poems  ;  with  characters 
*;  of  iunclry  pcrfcnages  ;  and  other  incomparable  pieces 
"  ot  language  and  art.  By  the  curious  pencil  of  the 
*-c  ever  memorable  Sir  Henry  Wotton,'"  in  8vo.  The 
fourth  edition,  printed  at  London  in  1685,  Svo,  is  the 
bcft  ;  becauie  in  that  were  firll  added  upwards  of  thirty 
pretty  long  letters,  written  to  lord  Zonch  from  Vienna  and 
Florence.  There  was  alfo  publifhed,  in  1657,  thin  folio, 
4i  The  State  of  Chriftendom  ;  or,  a  molt  exact  and  curious 
Ci  diiccv^ry  of  many  fecret  pafTages,  and  hidden  m\lteries 
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"  of  the  Times  :  by  the  renowned  Sir  Henry  Wottori«" 
Mr.  Cowlcy  wrote  an  elegy  upon  him. 

WOTTON  (WILLIAM),  an  Englilh  divine  of  moft 
uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wotton,  rector  of  Wrentham  in  Suffolk,  a  man  of  con- 
fidernble  learning  allo,  and  well  ikilled  in  the  Oriental 
ton6'jes-  ^e  was  korn  at  Wrentham  the  igth  of  Auguft, 
1666;  and  was  educated  by  his  fathv.  He  difcovered  a 
mcft  cxt;  aordinary  genius  for  leaning  languages  ;  and, 
though  what  is  related  of  him  upon  this  head  may  pafs  for 
wonderful,  yet  it  is  fo  well  attciled,  that  we  cannot  refufe 
it  credit.  Sir  Philip  Ski'ppon,  who  lived  at  Wrentham,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Ray,  Sept.  18,  1671,  writes  thus  of 

-  him:  "  I  lhall  fomewhat  furprife  you  with  what  I  have 
<t  feen  jn  a  ]-tt}e  koy^  \villiam  Wotton,  five  years  old  the 
"  hft  month,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Wotton  minifter  of  this 

,  "  pariih,  who  hath  inftructed  his  child  within  the  laft 
a  tnree  quarters  of  a  year  in  the  reading  the  Latin,  Greek, 
"  and  Hebrew  languages,  which  he  can  read  almoft  as 
*'  well  as  Englilh  ;  and  that  tongue  he  could  read  at  four 
"  years  and  three  months  old,  as  well  as  moft  lads  of  twice 
"  his  age.  I  could  fend  you  many  particulars  about  his 
"  rendering  chapters  and  pfalms  out  of  the  three  learned 
"  languages  into  Englifh."  &c.  Among  Sir  Philip's 
papers  was  found  a  draught  of  a  longer  letter  to  Mr. 
Ray,  in  which  thefe  farther  particulars  are  added  to  the 
above:  "  He  is  not  yet  able  to  parfe  any  language,  but 
4i  what  he  performs  in  turning  the  three  learned  tongues 
<;  into  Enelifh  is  done  by  ftrength  of  memory:  fo  that  he 

*  t?  j    * 

"  is  ready  to  miftake,  when  fome  words  of  different 
"  iisrnification  have  near  the  fame  found.  —  His  father  hath 

(_j 

4<  taught  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  ufes  the  child's  memory; 
"  in  remembering  words  :  fome  other  children  of  his  age 
"  feem  to  have  as  good  a  fancy  and  quick  apprehenfion."  — 
He  was  admitted  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  April 
1676,  fome  months  before  he  was  ten  years  old;  and 
upon  his  admiffion  Dr.  John  Eachard,  then  matter  of  the 
college,  gave  him  this  remarkable  teflimony,  Gulidmus 
Wottonus  ttifra  dcccm  ar.nos  nee  Hammondo  nee  Grctio  fccundus. 
T-Iis  progrefs  in  learning  was  anfwerable  to  the  expectations 
conceived  of  him  :  and  Dr.  Duport,  the  matter  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  and  dean  of  Peterborough,  has  defcribed  it 
in  an  elegant  copy  of  verfes  ;  "  In  Gulielmum  Wottonum 
44  ftupentii  ingenii  er  incomparabilis  fpei  puerum  vixdum 


annorum, 


He 
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He  then  goes  on  to  celebrate  his  fkill  in  the  languages, 
not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  underftood  per- 
fectly, but  alfo  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chalclee  : 
his  ikill  too  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  geography,  logic,  phi- 
loibphy,  mathematics,  chronology. 

In  1679,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  when  he  was  but 
twelve  years  and  five  months  old ;  and,  the  winter  follow- 
ing, was  invited  to  London  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  then 
preacher  at  the  Rolls,  who  introduced  him  to  almoft  all 
the  learned  :  and  among  the  reft  to  Dr.  William  Lloyd 
bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  who  was  fo  highly  plcafed  with  him, 
that  he  took  him  as  an  amilant  in  making  the  catalogue  of 
his  library,  and  carried  him  the  fummer  following  to  St. 
Afaph.  Upon  his  return,  Dr.  Turner,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Ely,  procured  him  by  his  intereft  a  fellowmip  in  St. 
John's  college;  and,  in  1691,  he  commenced  bachelor  of 
divinity.  The  fame  year,  bifncp  Lloyd  gave  him  the  fine- 
cure  of  Llandriilo  in  Denbighshire.  He  was  afterwards 
made  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  fecretary  of 
Hate,  who  in  1693  prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Middle- 
ton  Keynes  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  ;6o.i,  he  publifhed 
"  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning;"  and 
dedicated  his  book  to  his  patron  the  earl  cf  Nottingham. 
To  fettle  the  bounds  of  all  branches  of  literature  and  all 
arts  and  fciences,  as  they  have  been  extended  by  both 
ancients  and  moderns,  and  thus  to  make  a  companion  be- 
tween each,  was  a  work  too  vail,  one  ihould  think,  for 
any  one  man,  even  for  a  whole  life  fpent  in  ftudy  ;  yet  it 
was  well  executed  bv  Mr.  Wotton  at  twenty-eight  vears  of 

j  j  *_>  v 

age:  and  if  it  did  involve  him  fomewhat  in  the  controversy 
between  Boyle  and  Bentley,  that  was  rather  owing  to  his 
connexions    with    Bentley,    whole    *'  Diilertations    upon 
"  Phalaris,"  &c.  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  2d  edition 
of  his  book  in  1697,  than  to  anv  thing  upon  his  own  ac- 
count.    Boyle  himfeif  acknowledged,  that  "  Mr.  Wotton  Examina- 
"  is   modeil  and  decent,  fpeaks  generally  with  reipecl  of  fun  of 
<c  thole  he  differs  from,   and  with  a  dus  diitrufl  of  his  own  J 

.     .  ...  ...  .         Diuertacion 

'opinion. — His    book    has    a   vein    ot     sarmr.cj   running  UIM1|1  the 
"  through  it,  where  there  is  no  oitentation  of  it."     This  KpiftU-s  of 
and  much  more  is  true  of  Vvotton's  performance  ;  yet  it  ]     -*ns» 
rnuft  not  be  difTembied,  that  this,  as  it  Hands  in  Boyle's* 
book,    appears  to  have  been  faid,    rather  for  the  fake  of 
abufmg   bentley,    than  to   commend   Wotton.      Wotton 
fuffered,    as    is   well  known,    under  the*  fatirical  pen   of 
Swift:  and  this  put  him  upon  writing    "  A  Defence  of 
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"  the  Reflexion ;  i:    ;;i  Ancient  and  .".  i!iLT,  In 

anluer  to   tii  •   <  is   of  Sir   Vv  iUi;ti'i   Tun;>k    and 

others",  \vitli  fct  Oiill-rvations  uponti::  Talc  of  a  Tub  ," 
rcj)iintcd   with  a  third  eorreclcd  edition  of  the  *'  K 
P. _5:o,  3d   M  tions,   <S.c.  iii  1705,   Svo.      lie  lav:;,   rim  this  tc  'i'alc  is 
"  of  a  very  irreligious  nature,   and  a  crude  i-  ^ipon  all 

*' that  is  efteemed  as  iiicred  among  all  feels  and  v,          us 
"  among  men ;"  and  his  iud  i         ,     ep 

is   confirmed   by   that   or'        i      AUr.'e,    in    the    following 
'^'s       paiuge:  "  I  1  pad  over  the  '  T:ik  of  a  Tub.'  There  is 

rks  i  a  S°o-^  ^ca^  °^  WH'^  w^  ^n  ^'  which  pieafcs  by  its  ext;'  •-- 
Voi.i.  "  vagance  and  uncommpnnefs  ;  l>ut  1  tliink  it,  upon  '»he 
P.  306.  «  whole,  the  prohmcit  piece  of  ribaldry,  which  li<. 

"  fince  the  days  of  Rabelais,   the  great  original  of  baiuci- 
44  and  ridicule/' 

His  "  Reflexions"  \vcrc  pviblillied,  we  have  faid,  in  1694. 
In   1695,  he  published  in  the   "  PhiiofophicaJ   '1'raniac- 
"  tions,"  an  "  Abftra£t"  of  AgoOii.n  SciUa's  bor-k  con- 
cerning marine  bodies,  which  are  found  petiTiied  in  kveral 
places  at  land  ;    and,  in   1607,  a  "  Vindication"  o{  iluit 
abftract,   which  was   nibjoined   to  l)r.  John  Arbutlin  -t's 
*c  Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  tlie  i  • 
"  luge,"  &c.      In  1701,  he  publifhed,   '*  The  Hiilory   of 
4<  Rome  from  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pivis  to  the  death 
"  of  Severus  Alexander,"  in  8vo.    He  paid  great  deference 
to  the  authority  of  medals  in  illufcrating  this  hi'lovy,  auel 
prefixed  feveral  tables  of  them  to  his  book,   taken  chiefly 
from   the  collections  of  Angeloni,  Alorell,   and  Vaillant. 
This    work    was    undertaken    at  the    di  reel  ion    of    Ep. 
Burnet,  and  intended  for  the  ufe  of  his  lordfnip's  royal 
pupil,  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter ;    who,   however,  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  fmilhed.     It  was  therefore  dedicated  to  the 
bilhop,  to  whom  Vv'ottou  had  been  greatly  obliged  in  his 
youth,    and  who  afterwards,  1111705,  gave  him  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Saiiiburv.     This  hiftorv  was  eileemed  no 
inconfiderable  performance  :  M.  Leibnitz  immediately  re- 
commended it  to  his  late  maiefty,  then  electoral  prince  ot 
Hanover  ;    and  it    was  the  firil  piece  of  Roman  hiitory 
which  he  read  in  our  language. 

In  1706,  Wotton  preached  a  viiitatioii  fermon  at  New.- 
port-Pagnel  in  Bucks,  againft  Tindal's  book  of  '*  The 
4<  Rights  of  the  Chriilian  Church,'"  and  printed  it.  This 
was  the  firit  a;ihver  that  was  written  to  that  memorable 
performance ;  and  it  was  allb  the  firll  piece  which  Wotton 
publifhed  as  a  divine.  In  1707,  abp.  Tenifon  prefented 
*  him 


om. 
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liim  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  I/GO,  he 
drew  up  a  Ihort  view  of  Dr.  Hickes's  "  Thefaurus  :"  the 
appendix  and  notes  are  Hickes's  own.  In  1714,  the  dif- 
ficulties he  was  under  in  his  private  fortunes,  for  he  had 
not  a  erain  of  ceconomv.  obliged  him  to  retire  into  South 

O  s    '  O 

Wales  ;  where,  though  he  had  much  leifure,  he  had  few 
books.  Yet,  being  too  aclive  in  his  nature  to  bear  idle- 
nef>,  he  drew  up,  at  the  requeft  of  Browne  Willis,  efq; 
\vho  afterwards  publifhed  them,  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
"  Cathedral  church  of  St.  David's,  in  1717,"  and  of  "  Lan- 
4i  da(P  in  1719.  Kere  he  alfo  wrote  his  "  Mifceilaneous 
**  Difcourfes  relating  to  the  traditions  and  uiages  of  the 
"  Scribes  and  Pharifees,"  6:.c.  which  was  printed  1718, 
in  2  vols,  8vo.  Le  Clerc  tells  us,  that  "  great  advantage 
tv  may  -be  made  bv  reading  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  ; 
"  and  that  the  public  is  highlv  obliged  to  Mr.  Selden,  for 

o   •  i  G  i. 

"  inftance,  and  to  Dr.  Lightfoot.  for  the  affiftances  which  p.  iia 
<c  they   have   dra\vn   thence,   sn..   communicated  to  thofe 

j  -     a 

c'  who  iludy  the  Holy  Scripture.  Thole  who  do  not 
''  read  their  works,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  capa- 
"  city  of  every  perfon,  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  Dr.  Wot- 
*4  ton  for  the  introduclion  which  he  has  given  them  into 
"  that  kind  of  learning."  In  1719,  he  publifhed  a  fermoii 
upon  Marl:  xiii.  32,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God  from  his  omnilcience. 

After  his  return  from  Wales,  he  preached  a  fermcn  in 
Welch  before  the  Britifh  Society  in  1722;  and  was  perhaps 
the  only  Englishman  who  ever  attempted  to  preach  in 
that  language.  The  fame  year,  his  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley  was  pubiiihed  at  Eyfe- 
nach,  at  the  end  of  Scaeyola  Sammarthanus's  "  Eiogia 
:  Gallorum."  In  1723,  he  printed  in  the  "•  Bibiiotheca 
'*  Literaria"  an  account  of  the  "  Caernarvon  Record,"  a 
manulcript  in  the  Haiieian  library.  This  manufcript  is 
an  account  of  leveral  ancient  Welfli  tenures,  and  h;icl  fume- 
relation  to  the  V/elfh  laws,  which  he  was  bufy  in  trani- 
laang.  [-Ic  undertook  that  laborious  work  at  the  inftance 
of  Wake,  who  knew  that  the  trouble  of  learning  a  new 
and  very  difficult  lanrruao'e  would  be  no  discouragement 

J-  i-1  O  LJ 

to  Dr.  Wotton.  It  was  pubiiihed  in  1730,  under  this 
title:  "  Cyireithjcu  Hy\\xl  Dda,  ac  erail  ;  ceu,  leges 
"  Vvrallicce  Ecclefiafticae  <5c  Civiles  Hocli  Boni,  £e  aliorum 
Wailia?  principum,  ^uas  ex  variis  Godicihus  Manuicri])- 
tis  eruit,  interpretations  Latina,  notis,  &  o-lolTario  illuf- 
travit  Gulicimus  V\rottonus,"  in  foiio.  But  this  was  a 

poflhumous 
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pofthumous  work  :  for  he   died  Feb.  13,   1726.      He  left  a 
Art.  daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Clarke 

' canon   rci^cnt^arv  °*   Chichcflcr.     After  his   death  came 
out  his  '*  Difconrfe  concerning  the  confusion  of  languages 

•  O          O 

•  at  Babel,  1730,"  in  8vo;  :>?  did  the  lame  year,  his  "  Ad- 
"  vice  to  a  young  iludent,  with  a  method  of  iludy  for  the 
*;  four  firft  years."  He  was  likewife  the  author  of  five. 
anonymous  pamphlets  :  i.  "  A  Letter  to  Eufebia,  1707." 
2.  "  The  Cafe  of  the  prefent  Convocation  confidered, 
<;  1711."  3.  "  Reflections  on  the  prefent  Pofture  of  Af- 
fairs, I7I2.1'  4.  "  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  the 
"  Nation,  1713."  5.  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Earl  of 
"  Nottingham,  1714." 

What  diiliniruifhed  him  from  other  men  chiefly,  was 
.  .  *L 

his  memory  :  his  fiiperiority  feems  to  have  lain  in  the 
iirength  of  that  faculty  ;  for,  by  never  forgetting  any  thing, 
he  became  immenfely  learned  and  knowing;  and,  what  is 
more,  his  learning  (as  one  exprefics  it)  was  all  in  ready 
cafli,  which  he  was  able  to  produce  at  fight.  He  lived  at 
a  ieafon  when  a  man  of  learning  would  have  been  better 
preferred  than  he  was  :  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  fome 
part  of  his  conduct,  which  was  very  exceptionable,  pre- 
vented it, 

i 

W  O  U  V  E  R  M  AN  (PHILIP),  an  excellent  painter 
of  Holland,  was  born  at  Hacrlem  in  1620,  and  was  the 
fon  of  Paul  Wouverman,  a  tolerable  hiftory-painter  ;  of 
whom,  however,  he  did  not  learn  the  principles  ot  his  art, 
but  of  John  Wvnants,  an  excellent  Dainter  of  Haerlem. 

uf  J  i. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  in  Italy,  or  ever 
quitted  the  city  of  Haerlem  ;  though  no  man  deferved  more 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  fome  powerful 
prince  than  he  di=:l.  He  is  one  inilance,  among  a  thou- 
iand,  to  prove,  that  oftentimes  the  greateft  merit  remains 
wiihout  cither  rccompence  or  honour.  His  works  have 
ail  the  excellences  \ve  can  \viih,  high  finiming,  correct- 
r»efs,  agreeable  compbfitiohs,  and  a  taile  for  colouring, 
joined  \virh  a  force  that  approaches  to  the  Carracci's.  The 
pieces  he  painted  in  his  latter  time  have  a  grey  or  bluilh 
ca£  :  they  are  finiihed  with  too  much  labour,  and  his 
grounds  look  too  much  like  velvet :  but  thole  he  did  in 
his  prime  are  free  from  theie  faults,  and  equal  in  colour- 
ing and  correctness  to  any  thing  Italy  can  produce.  Wou- 
verman generally  imiched  his  landlkips  with  huntings, 
halt?,  encampment  of  ini'ik-s,  and  other  fubjecls  where 

horfes 
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horfes  naturally  enter,  which  he  defigned  better  than  any 
painter  of  his  time  :  there  are  alfo  fome  battles  and  attacks 
of  villages  by  his  hand.  Thefe  beautiful  works,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation,  did  not  make  him  rich  :  on. 
the  contrary,  being  charged  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
but  indifferently  paid  for  his  work,  he  lived  very  meanly  ; 
and  though  he  painted  very  quick,  and  was  very  laborious, 
had  much  ado  to  maintain  himfelf.  The  miferyofhis 
condition  determined  him  not  to  bring  up  any  of  his  chil- 
dren to  painting  :  in  his  laft  hours,  which  happened  at 
Haerlem  in  1668,  he  burnt  a  box  filled  with  his  iludies 
and  defigns  ;  faying,  "  I  have  been  fo  ill  paid  for  my-la- 
"  bours,  that  I  would  not  have  thofe  defigns  engage  my 
"  foil  in  fo  miferable  a  profefhon.'3 

WRAY   (DANIEL),   was   educated  at  the   Charter- Gent.  Ma-, 
houfe,  and  was  fuppofed  in  1783  to  have  been  the  oldeft  fur-  J7^4>  P-  72» 
vivor  of  any  peribn  educated  there  ;    whence    he  went   to 
Queen's-college,  Cambridge.     His  father  \vas    Sir  Daniel 
"W'ray,  knt.  formerly  a  foap-boiier  in  London,  but  retired 
from  bufinefs,   and  reiided  in  Charter-houfe-fquare.     His 
memory  is  ft  ill  reflected  on  with  a  degree   of  pleafure  by 
fome  (quibufdam  per  punch)  who  can  revive   the    long  bu- 
ried  ideas  of  what  palled  at  that  fchool  about  the   year 
1716  or  \J  ;  when   Sir  Daniel  was  always  ready,   if  any 
body  was  wanted,   to  beg  a  half-holiday  on  Tuefday  after- 
noons.  Mr.   Wray  was  many  years  a  deputy-teller  of  the 
exchequer  under  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  but  refigned  about 
two  years  ago  ;  his  great  punctuality  and  exa£hiefs  in  any 
bufinefs  he  undertook  making  the  conftant  attendance  at  the 
office  troublefome  to  him.     He  was  an  excellent  critic  in 
the  Englilh  language;  an  accomplimed  judge  of  polite  li- 
terature, of  virtu,    and  the   finer  arts  ;    and  defervedly  a 
member  of  moil  of  our  learned  iocieties,  the  Royal,  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  the   Antiquarian,    6cc.  at  all  of  which, 
as  his  health  permitted,  he  gave  conftant  attendance.     He 
was  elected  F.  A.  8.  1740-1,  and  was  one  of  the  vice  pre- 
fidents.     He  was  alfo   F.  R.  8,   and  one  of  the  truftees  of 
the  Britifh  Mufeum.     In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Archajo- 
logia,  p.  128,  are  printed  "  Notes  on  the  Walls  of  auci- 
"  ent  Rome,"  communicated  by  him  in  1756  ;  and  "  Ex- 
'*  tracts  from  different  Letters  from  Rome,  giving  an  Ac- 
i<  count  of  the  Difcovery  of  a  mofl  beautiful  Statue  of  Ve- 
"  nus  dug  up  there  1761."     He  was  a  member  of  Queen's- 
college,   Cambridge,  to  the  laft  j  and  in  his  younger  days 
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college, 

F-95- 


had  niailc  the  tour  of  France  and  1'  i  i\vo  rcfpcctablc 

fr",  ,c  fon   of  lord  chancellor  Ki;^;,  and  the  carl  of 

Morton.     Kc  died  Dec.  29,    1/^3,   in         8id  year,  much 
regretted  by  his  furviving-  friends,   to  ft<  CHI  he  was 

entitled  by  the  many  worthy  and  jn^-niuiis  qualities  which 
he  porTclTed.  'i  T.  ere  is  a  large  copper  medallion  of  him, 
a  flriking  reprefentation  in  profile  with  his  own  hair  in 
the  antique  form,  infcribed  DANIEL  WRAY  ANGLVS. 
AET.  xxiv.  Exergue,  1726,  G.  To  7,7.0  F.  —  Rev.  NIL 

ACTVM     REPVTANS     SI     QVID     SVPERESSJT     \c-f-.NDVM. 

The  qualities  of  his  heart  were  as  di'nnguiihcd  as  thole 
of  his  mind;  the  rules  of  religion,  of  virtue,  and  morality, 
having  regulated  his  concjucl:  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  Fie  was  married  to  a  lady  of  merit  equal  to  his 
own,  the  daughter  of  -  Darrcl.  eio.  of  Richmond,  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  been,  through  life,  a  happy  and  reipect- 
able  member  of  fociety. 

Ward's^  WREN   (CHRISTOPHER),  a  learned  and  moil  illuf- 

^-trious  Englifh  architect  and  mathematician,  was  defcended 

Greiham-  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  at  BiJichefter,  in  the 
biihbpfic  of  Durham.  His  grandfather,  Francis  Wren, 
citizen  of  London,  was  born  in  1552,  and  died  in  1624. 
Fie  left  two  fons,  Matthew  and  Llnifiopher  :  Matthew, 
the  elder,  fhail  be  fpoken  of  bv  and  by  :  of  Chriitopher 
the  vounger,  and  father  of  our  architect,  it  mav  lurfice  to 
oblerve,  that  lie  was  fellow  of  St.  John's-college,  Oxford, 
afterwards  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and  rector  of  Knoyle  in 
Wiltlhire  ;  made  dean  of  Windior  in  1635,  and  prefented 
to  the  reclory  of  Hafdy  in  Oxfordfliire  in  1638;  and  that 
he  died  at  Blcchingdon,  in  the  fame  county,  1658,  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  William  Holder,  rector  thereof,  who  had 
married  his  daughter.  Being  rcgiitrar  at  Windfor  to  the 
mcft  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of 
the  knights  of  that  order,  which  is  yet  extant  among  the 
manufc'ripts  bf-Gonvile  and  Caius-coileo-e  in  Cambridge. 

i  O  iD      • 

He  was  a  man  well  fkilled  in  all  the  branches  of  the  ma- 
thematics. 

Flis  fon  Chr^ftopher,  who  is  the  fubjec\  of  this  article, 
was  born  at  Knoyle,  Oct.  20,  1632;  and,  while  very 
vonng,  difcovered  a  furprifir.g  turn  for  learning,  efpeciaily 
for  the  mathematics.  He  was  lent  to  Oxford,  and  ad- 
mitted a  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham-coilege,  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  advancements  he 
made  there  in  mathematical  knowledge,  before  he  was 

iixteen, 
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flatten,  were,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  teftimony 

of  a  moil  able  judge,  very  extraordinary  and  even  aftoniih- 

ing.      "  Dn.  Chnltophoras  Wren,  Collegii  Wadhamenfis  Quitted, 

*4  Commenfalis  eenerofus,  admiranclo  prorfus  inffemo  iu-  Clavis  Ma- 

,  ,o  thematica, 

4-  venis,    qui  nonduru  lexdecim  annos  natus,    Arcrono-  in  prefatt> 
miani,   Gnomicam,    Staticam,    Mcchanicam,    prseclaris  Oxon.  i6^a 
inventis  auxit,  ab  eoque  tempore  continuo  augere  pergit. 
Et  revera  is    eft,  a  quo   magna  poflum,   neque  fruflra, 
propediem  expcclare."     He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree in  1650,  and  a  mafter's  in  1652  ;  having  been  choien 
fellow  of  All- Souls-college.     Soon  after,   he  became  one  of 
that  ingenious  and  learned  fociety,  who  then  met  at  Ox- 
ford  for    the    improvement  of  natural   and   experimental 
philofophy. 

Aug.  1657,  he  was  chofen  profefTor  of  agronomy  in 
Grefham-college  ;    and    his    lectures,    which   were   much 
frequented,  tended  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  real  know- 
ledge.    In    1658,  he  read  a  defcription  of  the  body  and 
different  phafes   of  the  planet   Saturn,  which    fubject  he 
propofed  to   purfue  ;  -.and   the  fame  year   communicated 
feme  demonilrations   concerning  Cycloids  to  Dr.  Wallis, 
which  were  afterwards  pubiifhed  by  the  doftor  at  the  end 
of  his  treadle   upon  that  fubjech     About  that  time  alfo, 
he  folved  the  problem  propofed  by  Pafcal,  under  the  feign- 
ed name  of  John  cle  Montibrt,  to  all  the  Englifh  mathe- 
maticians ;    and  returned  another  to  the  mathematicians 
in  France,  formerly  propofed  by  Kepler,  and  then  folved 
likewlfe  by  himielf,  of  which  they  never  gave  any  folu- 
tion.     He  did  not  continue  long  at  Grefham- college  ;  for, 
Feb.  5,    1 660- 1,  he  was  choien  Savilian  profefTor  of  ailro- 
nomy  at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  W^ard.     He  en- 
tered upon  it  in  May  ;  and,  in   September,    was  created 
dodor  of  civil  law  :  and  how  far  he  then  anfwered,  or  ra- 
ther exceeded,  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Oughtrecl,  we  may 
learn  from  Mr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  who,  in  his  oration  at  Grel- 
ham-college  the  year  following,  gives  him  this  character  : 
"  Certiiiime    conilat,    ut  prxcociores  neminem   unquani  Ward, 
"  prsctulifle   fpes,    ita    ncc  maturiores   quenquam   iruclus  ^-;-^' 
"  protulille  ;  prcdigium  olirn  pueri,  nunc  miraculum  viri, 
"  imo   doemonnmi  hominis  ;    atque,    ne    mentiii   videar, 
<i  fuffeccrit  iiominiille  ingeniofiffimum  &  optimum  Clirii- 
"  tophorum  Wrennum." 

Among  his  other  eminent  accomplifhme'nts,  he  had 
gained  ib  coniiderable  a  ikili  in  architecture,  that  he  v>  \ 
:--iit  for  the  fame  year  from  Oxford,  by  order  of  Charles 
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II,  to  aflift  Sir   John  Denham,  furveyor-general  of  his 
majeily's  works.     In   1663,   he  was   chofen  fellow  of  the 
Royal-Society  ;    being   one  of  thofe  who   were    firft  ap- 
pointed by  the  council,    after  the  grant  of  their  charter. 
Not  long  after,  it  being  expected  that  the  king  would  make 
the  fociety  a  vifit,  the  lord  Brounker,   then  proficient,  by 
a  letter  defired  the  advice  of  Dr.  Wren,  who  was  then  at 
Oxford,  concerning  the  experiments  which  might  be  moil 
proper  for  his  majefty*s  entertainment  :  to  whom  the  doc- 
tor recommended  principally  the  Torricellian  experiment, 
and  the  weather  needle,  as  being  not   bare  amufements, 
but  uleful,  and  likewife  neat  in  the  operation,  and  attended 
with  little  incumbrance.     Dr.  Wren  did  great  honour  to 
this   illuftrious   body  by  many  curious  and   ufeful  difco- 
veries  in  aftronomy,    natural  philoibphy,  and    other  fci- 
ences,  related   in   the    "  Hiftory   of  the   Royal   Society:" 
where  the  ingenious  author  Sprat,  who  was  a  member  of 
it,  has  inferted  them  from  the  regifters  and  other  books  of 
the  fociety  to    1665.     Among  other  of  his  productions, 
there  enumerated,   is  a  lunar  globe  ;  reprefenting  not  only 
the  fpots,  and  various  degrees  of  whitenefs  upon  the  fur- 
face,  but  the  hills,  eminences,  and  cavities  :  and  not  only 
ib,  but,   as  you  turn  it  to  the  light,  mewing  all  the  rnen- 
ilrual  phafes,  with  the  manifold  appearances,  that  happen 
from  the  fhadows   of  the  mountains  and  valleys.     This 
lunar  globe  was  formed,  not  merely  at  the  requefl  of  the 
Pvoyal  Society,  but  likewife   by  the  command  of  Charles 
II ;  whofe  pleafure,  for  the  profecuting  and  perfecting  of 
it,  was  lignified  by  a  letter,  under  the  joint  hands  of  Sir 
P.obert  Moray  and  Sir  Paul  Neile,  dated  from  Whitehall, 
the  lyth  of  May,    1661,  and  directed  to  Dr.  Wren,   Sa- 
viiian  profeilbr  at  Oxford.     His  majefty  received  the  globe 
with  fatis faction,  and  ordered  it  to  be  placed  among  the 
curiofities  of  his  cabinet.     It  is  made  in  folid  work,  ac- 
curately reprefenting  the  moon's  figure  from  the  beft  tubes, 
On  the  pedeftal  is  engraved  this  infcription,  and  under- 
neath a  fcale  of  miles  : 

"  Carolo  Secundo 
"  M.  BR.  FR.  ET.  H  I  B.  R. 
"  Cujus  amplitudini  quiaunus  non 

*"  Sufficit 

f<  Novum  hunc  orbcrn  Seienofoerio 

"  ExpreiTum 

"  D.  D.  D. 

"CHR.    WREN.S> 

In 
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In  1665,  he  went  over  to  France,  where  he  not  only 
furveyed  all  the  buildings  of  note  in  ^'aris,  and  made  ex- 
curfions  to  other  places,  but  took  particular  notice  of  what 
was  moll  remarkable  in  every  branch  of  mechanics,  and 
contracted  acquaintance  with  all  the  considerable  virtuoii, 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  architect,  and 
one  of  the  commiffioners,  for  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral ;  as  appears  from  Mr.  Evelyn's  dedication  to  him 
of  "  The  Account  of  Architects  and  Architecture,  1706," 
folio,  where  we  have  the  following  account.  "  I  have 
named  St.  Paul's,  and  truly  not  without  admiration,  as 
k  oft  as  I  recall  to  mind,  as  I  frequently  do,  the  fad  and 
deplorable  condition  it  was  in  ;  when,  after  it  had  been 
*'  made  a  liable  of  hories,  and  a  den  of  thieves,  you  with 
"  other  gentlemen  and  myfelf  were  by  the  late  king  Charles 
"  named  to  furvey  the  dilapidations,  and  to  make  report 
"  to  his  majefty,  in  order  to  a  fpeedy  reparation.  You 
"  will  not,  I  am  lure,  forget  the  ilruggle  we  had  with 
"  fome,  who  were  for  patching  it  up  any  how,  fo  the 
"  ileeple  might  Hand,  inflead  of  new  building  :  when,  to 
"  put  an  end  to  the  conteil,  five  days  after  that  dreadful 
"  conflagration  happened,  cut  of  whofe  alhes  this  phoe- 
"  nix  is  rilen,  and  was  by  providence  defigned  for  you." 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  fire,  which  began  Sept.  2, 
1666,  he  drew  apian  for  a  new  city;  of  which  Olden- 
burg, the  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  gave  an  account 
to  Mr.  Boyle.  "  Dr.  Wren,"  fays  he,  "  has  drawn  a 
"  model  for  a  new  city,  and  prefented  it  to  the  king,  who 
"  produced  it  himfelf  before  his  council,  and  manifefled 
*'  much  approbation  of  it.  I  was  yefterday  morning  with 
"  the  doctor,  and  faw  the  model,  which  m'ethinks  does 
fo  well  provide  for  fecurity,  conveniency,  and  beauty* 
that  1  can  fee  nothing  wanting  as  to  thefe  three  main 
articles ;  but  whether  it  has  confulted  with  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  a  great  city,  and  whether  reatbn  of  Hate  would 
"  have  that  confulted  with,  is  a  qusre  with  me,"  6cc. 
Upon  the  deceafe  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  March  i6BS, 
he  lucceeded  him  ih  the  office  of  furveyor  general  of  his 
majevty's  works.  The  theatre  at  Oxford  will  be  a  killing 
monument  of  his  great  abilities  as  an  architect ;  which 
curious  work  was  finiihed  by  him  in  i66q.  As  in  this 
ilructure  the  admirable  contrivance  of  the  flat  roof,  being 
eighty  feet  over  one  way,  and  feventv  the  other,  without 
any  arched  work  or  pillars  to  lupport  it,  is  particularly  re- 
markable •  it  hath  been  both  largely  defcribcd,  and  like  - 
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\\-'\  '"'ncateJ,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Piotr,  in  his  "  Na- 
*'  tural  Hiitory  of  Oxiordfhi<  .  But  the  conflagration  of 
the  city  of  London  him  manv  opportunities  after- 

wards of  employing  his  :;uiius  in  that  way;  when,  be- 
iu-cs  the  \vorks  of  the  crown,  which  continued  under  his 
care,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  pa ro :!::.!  cliu relic", 
and  other  public  ftru&ures,  which  had  been  deftroycd  by 
th?.t  dreadful  calarnitv.  were  rebuilt  from  liis  djefiffns.  and 

-    '  O 

under  his  direction  ;  in  the  management  of  which  affair, 
he  was  almled  in  the  meafurements,  and  laying  out  of 
private  property,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Hcoke, 
The  variety  of.  buiinefs,  in  which  he  was  bv  this  means 
engaged,  requiring  his  conilunt  attendance  and  concern, 
he  refigned  his  Savilian  profeflbrfhip  at  Oxford  in  1673; 
and  the  year  following  he  received  from  the  king  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  was  one  of  the  commiltioners, 
who,  at  the  motion  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  furvevor-general 
of  the  ordnance,  had  been  appointed  by  his  majeily  to  find 
a  proper  place  for  creeling  a  royal  obiervatory  ;  and  lie 
propofed  Greenwich,  which  was  approved  of.  Aug.  10, 
1675,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid  ;  which, 
when  finifhed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Jonas,  with  the 
advice  and  aiiillance  of  Sir  Chriftopher,  w.is  furniihcd 
with  the  beft  inilruments  for  making  ailronomical  obler- 
vations  ;  and  Mr.  Flamileed  was  constituted  his  majelly's 
firfl  profefTor  there. 

About  this  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Coghill,  of  Blechington  in  Oxfordfhire,  by  whom  he 
had  one  fon  of  his  own  name;  and  (lie  dying  iocn  after, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  William  Lord  Fit?- William,  ba- 
ron of  LifFord  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a 
daughter.  In  1680,  he  was  chofen  preiident  of  the  Royal 
JSocicty ;  afterwards  appointed  architect  and  commiifioner 
of  Chelfea -college;  and,  in  1684,  principal  officer  or 
comptroller  of  the  works  in  the  callle  of  Windfor.  He 
fat  twice  in  parliament,  as  a  reprefentative  for  two  dif- 
ferent boroughs;  iirft,  for  Plympton  in  Devonlbire  in 
1685,  and  again  in  1700  for  Melcomb  Regis  in  Dorfet- 
ihire.  While  he  continued  furveyor-general,  he  lived  in 
an  houfe  in  Scotland-yard  adjoining  to  Whitehall ;  but, 
%  after  his  removal  from  that  office  in  1718,  he  dwelt  oc- 

caiionally  in  St.  James's  ftreet,  Weilminiler.  He  died 
Feb.  25,  1723,  aged  91,  and  was  interred  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  vault  under  the 
fouth  wing  of  the  choir,  near  the  call  end.  Upon  a 
flat  fbone,  covering  the  fingle  vault,  which  contains 

his 
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his  body,  is  a  plain  Englifh  infcription  :  and  ano- 
ther infcription  upon  the  fide  of  a  pillar,  in  thefe 
terms : 

"  Subtus  conditur, 
"  Hujus   Ecclefiae  &  Urbis  conditor, 
"  C  H  R  I  S  T  O  P  H  E  R  U  S    WREN: 
**  Qui  vix'it  annos  ultra  nonaginta, 

"  Non  fibi   fed  bon.o  pubiico. 
"  Lcftor,  fi  raonumentum    requiris, 

"  CircumfyMce. 
«  Obiit  as  Feb.  ann.  MDCCXXIII,  star.  XCI." 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  low  of  ftature,  and  thin;  but 
by  temperance  and  fkilful  management,  for  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  anatomy  and  phyiic,  he  enjoyed  a  good 
Hate  of  health,  to  a  very  unufual  length  of  life.  He  was 
modeft,  devout,  ihiftly  virtuous,  and  very  communica- 
tive of  what  he  knew.  Befides  his  peculiar  eminence  as 
an  architect,  his  learning  and  knowledge  were  very  ex- 
teniive  in  ail  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  efpecially  in  the 
mathematics.  Mr.  Hooke,  who  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  very  able  to  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  his 
abilities,  has  comprifed  his  character  in  thefe  few  but  coin- 
preheniive  words  :  "  I  muft  affirm,"  fays  he,  "  that  iince  P--rfac«  r» 
"  the  time  of  Archimedes  there  fcarce  ever  has  met  in  one  ^;s  IN?'cn 
"  man,  in  fo  great  a  perfection,  fuch  a  mechanical  hand,  : 
"  and  fo  philofophical  a  mind."  And  a  greater  than 
Hooke,  feven  the  illustrious  and  immortal  Newton,  whofe 
Signet  ilamps  an  indelible  character,  fpeaks  thus  of  him, 
with  other  eminent  men  :  "  D.  Chriftophorus  Wrennus  Pnnc. 
"  Eques  Auratus,  Johannes  Walliiius  S.  T,  D.  &  D. 
"  Chriftianus  Hugenius,  hujqs  setatis  Geometrarum  facile 
"  principes."  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  the  dedication  referred  to 
above,  tells  him,  that  "  he  infcribed  his  book  with  his 
"  name,  partly  through  "  an  ambition  of  publickly  de- 
**  claring  the  great  efteem  I  have  ever  had,"  fays  he,  "  of 
*'  your  virtues  and  accomplifhments,  not  only  in  the  art  of 
"  building,  but  through  all  the  learned  cycle  of  the  moll: 
"  ufeful  knowledge  and  abftrufer  fciences,  as  well  as  of 
44  the  moft  polite  and  mining ;  all  which  is  fo  juftly  to  be 
'  allowed  you,  that  you  need  no  panegyric,  or  other  hif- 
"  tory,  to  eternize  them,  than  the  greater!  city  of  the  imi- 
"  verfe,  which  you  have  rebuilt  and  beautified,  and  are 
'  flill  improving  :  witnefs  the  churches,  the  royal  courts, 
'  {lately  halls,  magazines,  palaces,  and  other  public  ftruc- 
44  tures  ;  befides  that  you  have  built  of  great  and  magnifi- 
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"  cent  in  both  the  univeiflties,  atChelfea,  and  in  the  courr- 
"  try  ;  and  are  now  advancing  of  the  royal  marine  hofpitaf 
"at  Greenwich  :  all  of  them  fo  many  trophies  of  your 
**  flcill  and   induftry,    2nd  conduced   with    that  i'uccefs, 
that,  if  the  whole  art  of  building  were  loft,  it  might  her 
recovered  and  found  again  in  St.  Paul's,  the  hiiloricat 
pillar,  and  thofe  other  monuments  of  your  happy  talent 
and  extraordinary  genius." 
Ward's  »p.      The  note   below    [A]   contains     a    catalogue     of    the 
'*' II"*  churches  of  the  city  of  London,  royal  palaces,    hofpitals, 
and  public  edifices,  built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,    fur- 
veyor  general  of  the  royal  works,  during  fifty  years,  viz 
from  1668   to  1718. 

Among  the  many  public  buildings,  erected  by  him  in 
the  city  of  London,  the  church  of  St  Stephen  in  Wai- 
broke,  that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  th«  Monument,  and  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  have  more  efpecially  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  connoMTeurs,  "  The  church  of  Wai- 

[A]  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Alhallows  the  Great. 
Alhallowi,  Bread -flrert. 
Alhallows,  Lombard-ftreet. 
St.  Alban,-  Wood-flreer. 
St.  Anne   and  Agnes. 
St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe, 
St.  Andrew,  Kolborn, 
St.  Antholin. 
St.  Auftin. 

St.  Benet,  Graftchurch, 
St.  Benet,  Paul's- wharf. 
St.  Benei,  Fink. 
St    Bride. 
St.  Bartholomew. 
Chrirt-Church. 
St.  Clement,  Eafl-cheapi 
St.  Clement    Danes. 
St.  Dionis  Back-church, 
St.  Edmond  the  Xing. 
Sr.  S-eorge,  Botolph-lane. 
St.  Jajnes,  Garlick.-hill. 
St.  Janoes,  Weftm'mfter. 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 
St.  Michael,  Bafing-hall. 
St.  Michael  Royal. 
St.  Michael,  Qiaeenhith. 
St.  Michael,  Wood-ftreet. 
St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane, 
St.  Martin,  Ludgate. 
St.  Matthew,  Friday- ftreet. 
St.  Michael,  Corfifaill. 
St.  Margaret,  Loihbury. 


St.  M"argaret 
Sr.  Mary  Abchurch. 
St.  Mary,   Alderma-obury. 
St.  Mary  le  Bow. 
St.  Mary  Magdalcrr. 
St.  Mary  Somerfet. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill. 
St.  y-ichobs  Cold  Abbe/. 
St.  Oiave  Jewry. 
St.  Peter,  Cornhill.'' 
St.  Swithin-  Cannon-ftreet, 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrooke. 
Sr.  Stephen,    Colman-ftreet. 
St.  Mildred,  Breadflreet. 
St.  Magnus,   London- Bi'icJgC* 
St.  Fofter's  Church. 
St.  Mrldred,  Poultrey. 
Weftmin&er  Abb^y,  repaired 
St.  Chriftopfcer. 
St.  Duncan  in  the  Eaft. 
St.  Msry  Aldejnvasy . 
St.  Sepulchre Ts 
The  Monument* 
Cuftom  Houfe,  London. 
Winchefter-caftle. 
Hampton-court. 
Chelfea-hofpital. 
Gucuvich  Hofprtal. 
Theatre  at  Oxford. 

Trinity  College   Library^  Cambridge* 
Emanoel  College  Chapel,    Cambridge. 
dec.  &c. 

««  broke," 


• 
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Ci  broke,"  fays  a  certain  writer,  "  fo  little  known  among  us,  A.  cr'rical 
"is  famous    all  over  Europe,    and  is  juftly  reputed    the  Jf1?^  of lhe 
4<  mailer-piece  of  the    celebrated  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  Buildings, 
"  Perhaps    Italy  itfelf  can    produce  no  modern   building^,  in  "and 
**  that  can  vie  with  this  in  taile  or  proportion.     Ther-  is  a,bout  L<"n~ 

uotl    3. r. u 

not  a  beauty,  which  the  plan  would  admit  of,  that  is  Weflmin-- 
not  to  be  found  here  in  its  greateft  perfection;  and  fo-  ftcr>  P-  *-• 
reigners  very  juftly  call  our  judgement  in  queftion,  for  e 
"  underitanding  its  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it  no 
"  higher  a  degree  of  fame."  The  fteeple  of  St.  Mary  le 
Bow,  which  is  particularly  grand  and  beautiful,  ftands 
upon  an  an  old  Roman  caufey,  that  lies  eighteen  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  prefent  ftreet ;  and  the  body  of  the 
church  on  the  walls  of  a  Roman  temple.  The  5/Ionument 
is  a  pillar  of  the  Doric  order;  the  pedeftal  of  which  is  40 
feet  high  and  21  fquare,  the  diameter  of  the  column  15 
feet,  and  the  altitude  of  the  whole  202  ;  which  is  a  fourth 
part  higher  than  that  of  the  emperor  Trajan  at  Rome.  It 
was  begun  in  1671,  and  fmifhed  in  1677.  As  to  St. 
Paul's  church,  the  iirit  Hone  was  laid  the  21  ft  of  June 
1675;  and  the  body  of  it  fmifhed,  and  the  crofs  fet  up, 
in  1711;  though  many  other  works,  neceifary  .to  per- 
fe£t  and  adorn  the  magnificent  ftru-flure,  were  done  af- 
terwards. 

Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren  never  printed  any  thing  himfelf, 
but  feveral  of  his  works  have  been  publifhed  by  others  : 
fome  in  the  "  Philofophical  TranfacYions,"  and  fome  by 
Dr.  Wallis  and  other  friends  \  while  fome  are  ftill  remaining 
in  manufcript. 

WTREN  (MATTHEW),  an   Engllfh  prelate,  was   theSeethefi'ft 
eldeft   fon  of  Francis  Wren,  citizen'  of  London,    and  un-  JJ^hxTpre- 
cle  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  seeing  ar- 
juft    now   given.      He  was  at  firft  ftudent,  and  then  fel- tlcle* 
low,     of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge ;  afterwards  chap- 
lain to  Andrews  bifhop  of  Winchefter;    then  mailer  of 
Peter-Houfe ;    then  chaplain  to  Charles  1,  while  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales ;    then  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and 
dean  of  Windfor,  in  1628;  prebendary  of  Weftminfter  i.n 
1634,  and  about  the  fame  time  biihop  of  Hereford;  loop, 
after   tranflated  to    Norwich;    and   thence,  in  1638,    to 
Ely.     After  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  his  eftate 
was  feized  ;  and  himielf  was  imprifoned  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  lay  for  near  eighteen  years.     Upon  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Charles  II,  he  was  reftored  to  his  biihopric;  and 
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died  at  Ely  houfc  in  London,  1664,  aged  81.  He  was 
interred  in  a  vault  under  the  chapel  of  Pembroke  Hall , 
\vhich  he  had  rebuilt  at  his  own  expence.  He  was  a 
man  of  abilities  and  learning,  and  diftinguifhed  himfclf 
by  fome  publications;  as,  i.  *'  Increpatio  Bar  Jefu,  five 
"  Polemiccc  adfertiones  locorum  aliquot  Sacrae  Scripturse 
"  ab  impofturis  perverfionum  in  Catechefi  Racoviana. 
"  Lond.  1660,"  in  4to,  and  reprinted  in  the  ninth  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Critici  Sacri."  2.  "  The  abandoning 
"  of  the  Scots  Covenant,  1661,"  410.  3.  "  Epiilolae 
"  Variae  ad  viros  doftiflimos;"  particularly  to  Gerard 
John  VofTius,  4.  Two  "  Sermons;"  one  printed  in  1627, 
the  other  in  1662. 

He  left  feveral  fons:  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Matthew,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge;    became  fecretary  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  ;  was  burgefs  for  St.  Michael  in  Cornwall,  to 
ferve  in  the  parliament  that  began  in  May,  1661 ;  and  at  lall 
iccretary  to  James  Duke  of  York.     In  this  poll  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  happened  in  June  1672,  when 
he  was  about  forty-two  years  of  age.    He  wrote,  i.   "  Con- 
"  ^derations    on   Mr.    Harrington's    Commonwealth   of 
*'  Oceana,    retrained  to  the  firft  part  of  the   prelimina- 
**  ries,  London,   1657,"  in    8vo.     To   this  book  is  pre- 
fixed a  long  letter  of  our  author  to  Dr.  John  Wilkins, 
warden  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  who  had  defired 
him  to  give  his  judgement  concerning  Mr.  Harrington's 
**  Oceana."  2.  *'  Monarchy  AfTerted ;  or,  the  Hate  of  Mo- 
*'  narchical  and  Popular  Government,  in  vindication  of  the 
"  Considerations  on  Mr.  Harrington's   Oceana,  London, 
*'  1659,"  in  ^vo.     Sir  Edward  Hyde,  aftenvards  earl  of 
Clarendon,  in   a   letter   to  Dr.   John   Barwick,  dated  at 
BrurTels  the  25th  of  July  1659,  and  printed  m.tne  appendix 
to  the  doctor's  "  Life,"  was  very  felicitous,  that  Mr.  Wren 
Vita  Johar.  fhould  undertake  a  confutation  of  Hobbes's  "  Leviathan  :" 
Appeodi'x, '  *'  I  hope,"  fays  he,  "  it  is  only  modefty  in  Mr.  Wren,  that 
:N°XI|.     .*'  makes  him  paufe  upon  undertaking  the  work  you   have 
Lond.  1721,  n  recommended  to  him.     For  I  dare  fwear,  by  what  I  have 
"  feen  of  him,  he  is  very  equal  to  anfvver  every  part  of  it: 
"  I  mean,  every  part  that  requires  an  anfwer.     Nor  is  there 
"  need  of  a  profefled  divine  to  vindicate  the  Creator  from 
"  making  man   a  verier  beafl    than  any   of  thofe  of  the 
"  field;  or  to  vindicate  fcripture  from  his  licentious  in- 
€<  terpretation.     I  dare  fay,  he  will  find  fomewhat  in  Mr. 
"  Hobbes  himfelf,    I  mean,    in   his  former  books,  that 
*'  contradicts  what   he  lets  forth   in  this,  in  that  part  in 
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which  he  takes  himfelf  to  be  moft  exact,  his  beloved 
philoibphy.  And  lure  there  is  fomewhat  due  to  Arifto- 
tle  and  Tully,  and  to  our  univerfities,  to  free  them  from 
his  reproaches ;  and  it  is  high  time,  if  what  I  hear  be 
true,  that  fome  tutors  read  his  Leviathan,  inflead  of  the 
others,  to  their  pupils.  Mr.  Hobbes  is  my  old  friend, 
yet  I  cannot  abfblve  him  from  the  mifchiefs  he  hath 
*4  done  to  the  king,  the  church,  the  laws,  and  the  na- 
*•'  tion;  .and  furely  there  mould  be  enough  to  be  faid  to 
the  politics  of  that  man,  who,  having  refolved  all  reli- 
gion, wifdom,  and  honeliy,  into  an  implicit  obedience 
to  the  laws  eftabliihed,  writes  a  book  of  policy,  which, 
I  may  be  bold  to  fay,  mult  be,  by  the  eftabliihed  laws  of 
"  any  kingdom  or  province  in  Europe,  condemned  for  im- 
"  pious  and  feditious  :  and  therefore  it  will  be  very  hard,  if 
*'  the  fundamentals  of  it  be  not  to  be  overthrown.  Bu,t  I 
•"  muftafk  both  yours  and  Mr.  Wren's  pardon  for  enlarging 
-"  fo  much,  and  antedating  thole  anirnad versions  lie  .widl 
*'  make  upon  it." 

WRIGHT  (SAMUEL),  wasLcrn  Jan.  30,   1682-3,  BibHotheca 
being;  eldeft  foil  of  Mr.  Tames  Wrieht,  a  Nonconformifl  Topograpfc- 
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minuter  at  Retrord,  in  die  county  or  Nottingham,  by  n^ca  ] 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Cotton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Cotton,  a  gentle- 
man Q£  Yorkihire,  and  lifter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Cotton  of  Weftminfter,  whole  funeral  fermon  his  nephew 
preached  and  publifhed.  At  eleven  years  old  he  loft  his 
lather,  being  then  at  fchooi  at  AtterclifFe  in  Yorkfhire, 
whence  he  removed  to  Darton  in  the  fame  county, 
under  the  care  of  his  grandmother  and  his  uncle  Cot- 
jton.  At  fixteen  he  ftudied  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jollie,  at  AtterclifFe,  whom  about  the  age  of  21 
he  quitted,  and  went  to  his  uncle's  houfe  at  the  Haigh,  , 
where  he  officiated  as  his  chaplain  ;  and  after  his  death 
he  came  to  London,  having  preached  only  three  or 
four  fermons  in  the  country.  He  lived  a  little  while  in 
his  uncle's  family  at  St.  Giles's,  and  thence  went  to  be 
chaplain  to  lady  Sufannah  Lort  at  Turnhain-green,  and 
Avas  chofen  to  preach  the  Lord's-day  evening  lecture  at 
Mr.  Cotton's  at  St.  Giles's.  Being  foon  after  invited  to 
afiift  Dr.  Grofvenor  at  Crofby-fquare  meeting,  he  quit- 
ted lady  Lort  and  St.  Giles's,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  to 
carry  on  an  evening  lefture  -in  South\v.ark,  in  conjunction, 
wjth  the  PvCv.  Mr.  Haman  Hood ;  who  foon  quitting  it, 
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it  devolved  on  Mr.  Wright,  then  only  23..  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Sylvefter,  1708,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of 
the  centre  Cation  at  Blackfriars,  which  increafed  consider- 

O         O  . 

ably  under  his  care,  and  where  he  continued  many  years, 
till  he  removed  to  Carter-lane,  which  meeting-houfe  was 
built  for  him,  and  opened  by  him  Dec.  5,  1754,  with  a 
Sermon  on  2  Chron.  vi.  40.  His  fermons  printed  lingly 
amount  to  near  forty.  But  his  rnoft  coniidcrable  work 
was  his  Treatife  on  the  New  Biith,  or,  "  That  being 
"  born  again,  without  which  it  is  imporlible  to  enter  into. 
"  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  had  gone  through  fifteen 
editions  before  his  death.  Dr.  Wright  is  traditionally 
xmderftood  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  fong,  'k  Happy 
"  Hours,  all  hours  excelling."  Fie  was  remarkable  for 
the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the  beauty  of  his  elocution. 
Archbifhop  Herring,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  at- 
tended him  as  a  model  of  delivery,  not  openly  in  the 
meeting-houfe,  but  in  a  large  porch  belonging  to -'the  old 
place  in  Biackfriars .  He  married,  in  17  TO,  the  widow  of 
his  predeceiTor  Mr.  Sylvefcer,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Obadiah  Hughes,  miniiler  of  theDifienting  congregation 
at  EnfieJd,  aunt  to  the  late  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes,  by 
v/hom  he  had  one  fon,  iince  dead,  a  tradefman  in  the  city, 
and  one  daughter,  married  to  a  citizen  in  Newgate -ftrcet, 
a  moil  accomplifhed  woman,  but  who  became  the  vifiun 
cf  her  own  imprudence.  He  died  April  3,  1746,  at  New- 
ingtcn  Green,  which  was  his  reiidence.  His  funeral  fcr- 
mon  wa.s  preached  at  Carter-lane  meeting- by  Dr.  Milner; 
and  another  at  the  fame  place  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes, 
who  wrote  his  epitaph. 

Athen.Ox-      WYCHERLEY  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Englifh 
0,1.— Me-    comjc  p0er    ancj  eldeil  fon  of  Daniel  Wycherley  of  Cleve 

TnoirS  Oi  i      •    nf  a   •  i-r1  i  i  f  A^J^jft 

Mr.  Wy-  m  Siiropfinre,  Eiq;  was  born  about  1040.  At  i-meei} 
cnerley  by  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  France,  in  the  weftern  parts 
pick— O-  °^  wh^c^  he  refided,  upon  th«  banks  of  the  Charante, 
gioai  Let- where  he  v.-^s  often  admitted  to  the  converfation  of  one  of 
rs  by  Mr.  the  moft  accompliflied  ladies  of  the  court  of -France,  Ma- 
^am  ^  Montaufier,  celebrated  by  Voiture  in  his  "  Letters." 
A  little  before  the  reftcration  of  Charles  11,  he  became  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford:  he 
lived  in  the  provou's  lodge,  and  was  entered  in  the  pub- 
lic library  under  the  title  of  "  Philofophize  iludiofus," 
in  Tnlv  1660.  He  left  the  univerfity  without  being  ma- 
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cording  to  Woua,  been  by   Dr.  Barlow  reconciled 'to  the 

Prateftant  religion,  which  he  had  a  little  before  deferted 
in  his  travels.  He  afterwards  entered  himielf  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple;  but  making  his  firfl:  appearance  in  town  in 
a  reign  when  wit  and  gaiety  were  the  favourite  drfti no- 
tions, he  foon  quitted  the  dry  iludy  of  the  law,  and  pnr- 
fued  things  more  agreeable  to  his  own  genius,  -as  well  as 
to  the  tafte  of  the  age.  As  nothing  was  likely  to  take, 
better  than  dramatic  performances,  efpecially  comedies,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  tiieie;  and  in  about  the 
fpace  often  years  publilhed  four:  tl  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St. 
44  James's  Park/'  in  1672;  "  The  Gentleman-Dancing* 
"  Matter,"  1673?  «  Plain  Dealer,"  in  1678;  and,  "  Couri- 
**  try  Wife,5'  in  1683.  Thefe  were  collected  and  printed 
together  in  1712,  8vo. 

Upon  the  publication  of  his  firft  play,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  of  the  wits  both  of  the  court  and 
town;  and  likewife  with  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  by 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis  and  the  fccret  hittory  of 
thofe  times,  he  was  admitted  to  the  laft  degree  of  intimacy. 
Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  had  alfo  the  high-eft  efteem 
for  him :  and,  as  ninfter  of  the  horfe  to  the  king,  made 
him  one  of  his  equerries;  ?.s  colonel  of  a  regiment,  cap- 
tain lieutenant  of  his  own  company,  religning  to  him  at 
the  fame  time  his  own  pay  as  captain,  with  many  other 
advantages.  King  Charles  likewife  ihewed  him  fignal 
marks  of  favour;  and  once  gave  him  a  proof  of  efteem, 
which  perhaps  never  any  fovereign  prince  before  had  giv- 
en to  an  author,  who  was  only  a  private  gentleman.  Wy- 
cherley happened  to  fall  rick  of  a  fever  at  his  lodgings  in 
Bow-ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  when  the  king  did  hrn  the 
honour  to  vifit  him  ;  and,  finding  his  body  extreamly  weak- 
ened, and  his  fpirits  miierably  flattered,  he  commanded 
him,  as  foon  as  he  mould  be  able  to  take  a  journey,  to 
go  to  the  fouth  of  France,  believing  that  the  air  of  Mont- 
peiier  would  contribute  to  reftqre  him  as  much  as  any 
thing;  and  affured  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fie  would 
order  him  500!.  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  journey. 
Wycherley  accordingly  went  into  France,  and,  having 
fpent  the  winter  there,  returned  to  England  in  the  fpnng, 
entirely  reftored  to  his  former  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind.  The  king,  fnortly  after  his  arrival,  told  iiim,  •'  that 
"  he  had  a  foa,  who  he  was  refolved  mould  be  educated 
*'  like  the  ion  of  a  king  ;  and  that  he  could  not  chnfe  a  more 
*'  proper  mail  for  his  governor  than  Mr.  Wycherley  -," 
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for  which  fcrvice  1500!.  per  annum  mould  be  fettled 
upon  him. 

But  Wycherley  (fuch  is  the  uncertain  ftate  of  all  human 
affairs  !)  loft  the  favour  of  the  king  and  of  the  courtiers. 
Mr.  Dennis  relates,  that,  immediately  after  he  had  received 
the  gracious  offer  above  mentioned  from  the  king,  he  went 
down  to  Tunbridge,  to  take  either  the  benefit  of  the  wa- 
ters, or  the  cliveriions  of  the  place  ;  when  walking  one  day 
upon  the  wells-walk  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fairbeard,  of 
Grays- Inn,  juft  as  ne  came  up  to  the  bookfellor's  fhop, 
the  countefs  of  Drogheda,  a  yong  widow,  rich,  noble,  and 
beautiful,  came  to  the  bookfeller,  and  enquired  for  "  The 
Plain  Dealer."  "  Madam,"  fays  Mr.  Fairbeard,  "  fince  you 
*fc  are  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  there  he  is  for  you  :"  pufhing 
Wycherley  towards  her.  "  Yes,"  fays  Wycherley,  "  this 
"  lady  can  bear  plain  dealing;  for  fhe  appears  to  be  fo  ac- 
"  cornpliihed,  that  what  would  be  compliment  faid  to 
"  others,  fpoken  to  her  would  be  plain  dealing."  "  No 
"  truly,  fir,"  faid  the  countefs,  "  I  am  not  without  my 
"  faults,  any  more  than  the  reft  of  my  fex;  and  yet  1  love 
"  plain  dealing,  and  am  never  mote  fond  of  it,  than  when 
"  it  tells  me  of  them."  "  Then,  madam,  "fays  Mr.  Fair- 
beard,  "  you  and  the  Plain  Dealer  feem  deligned  by  heaven 
"  for  each  other."  In  fhort,  Wycherly  walked  with  the 
countefs  upon  the  walks,  waited  upon  her  home,  vifited  her 
daily  at  her  lodgings  while  fhe  was  at  Tunbridge,  and  at  her 
lodgings  in  Hatton-garden,  after  fhe  went  to  London :  where 
in  a  little  time  he  got  her  confent  to  marry  her ;  which  he 
did,  by  his  father's  command,  without  acquainting  the  king. 

But  this  match,  fo  promifmg  in  appearance  both  to  his 
fortunes  and  to  his  happinefs,  was  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  the  actual  ruin  of  both.  As  foon  as  the  news 
of  it  came  to  court,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  affront 
to  the  king,  and  a  contempt  of  his  majefty's  orders:  and 
Wycherley's  conduct  after  marriage  occalioned  this  to 
be  refented  more  heinoufly  ;  for  he  feldom  or  never  went 
near  the  court,  which  made  him  thought  downright  un- 
grateful. But  the  true  caufe  of  his  abfence  was  not  known  : 
in  ihort,  the  ]ady  was  jealous  of  him  to  diftraction;  jea- 
lous to  that  degree,  that  fhe  could  not  endure  him  to  be 
one  moment  out  o  her  fight.  Their  lodgings  were  in  Bo\\  -« 
ftreet,  Covent-garden,  over  againft  the  Cock;  whither 
.  if  he  at  any  time  went  with  friends,  he  was  obliged  to 
1  :ave  the  windows  open,  that  his  lady  might  fee  there  was 
no  woiiian  in  company :  or  ihe  would  be  immediately  in 

a  down- 
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a  downright  ravine:  condition.     Does  not  the  reader  won- 
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der,  that  he  did  not  beat  her,  although  ihe  was  a  coun- 
tefs?  It  is  not  recorded,  but  we  will  fuppofe  that  he  did. 
However,  Ihe  made  him  fome  amends,  by  dying  in  a 
realbnable  time,  and  bv  fettling-  her  fortune  on  him  :  but 

*  «— ' 

his  title  being  difputed  after  her  death,  the  expence  of  the 
law  and  other  incumbrances  fo  far  reduced  him,  that,  not 
being  able  to  fatisfy  the  importunity  of  his  creditors,  he 
was  flung  into  prilbn.  Major  Pack  fays,  "  I  have  been 
4<  allured,  that  the  bookfeiier  who  printed  his  *  Plain  Dea- 
4i  ler/  by  which  he  got  almofl  as  much  money  as  the  au- 
**  thor  gained  reputation,  was  fo  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
"  fadlor,  as  to  refufe  to  lend  him  twenty  pounds  in 
u  his  extreme  neceilities  :"  which  is  very  furprifing  and 
wonderful,  confidering  the  known  generoiity  and  gratitude 
of  that  refpe&able  order  among  traders. 

In  that  confinement  he  languifhed  feven  vears  ;  nor  was 
he  releaied,  till  James  II,  going  to  fee  his  "  Plain  Dea- 
"  ler,"  \vas  fo  charmed  with  the  entertainment,  that  he 
gave  immediate  orders  for  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  adding 
withal  a  penfion  of  200  1.  per  annum,  while  he  continued 
in  England.  But  the  bountiful  intentions  of  that  prince 
had  not  the  defigned  effect,  purely  through  his  modefty ; 
he  being  afhamed  to  give  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  whom  the 
king  had  fent  to  demand  it,  a  full  account  of  his  debts. 
He  laboured  under  the  weight  of  thefe  difficulties  till  his 
father  died  ;  and  then  too  the  eftate,  that  defcended  to 
him,  was  left  under  very  uneafy  limitations,  fince,  being 
only  a  tenant  for  life,  he  could  not  raife  any  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  However,  he  took  a  method  of 
doing  it,  that  was  in  his  power,  though  few  fufpe&ed  it 
to  be  his  choice;  and  this  was  making  a  jointure.  He 
had  often  declared,  as  major  Pack  fays,  that  "  he  was  re- 
"•  folved  to  die  married,  though  he  could  not  bear  the 
"  thoughts  of  living  married  again:"  and  accordingly,  juft 
at  the  eve  of  his  death,  married  a  yong  gentlewoman  of 
1500!.  fortune,  part  of  which  he  applied  to  the  ufes  he 
wanted  it  for.  Eleven  days  after  the  celebration  of  thefe 
nuptials,  Jan.  I,  1715,  he  died;  and  was  interred  in  the See  4th  let. 
vault  of  Covent-garden  church.  He  is  faid  to  have  re-  tor  to  Edw. 
quefted  very  gravely  of  his  wife  upon  his  death-bed,  Blount.Efq. 

]       &  ,  i  11  r         i  r  i  '"   P°Pe  s 

that  ihe    "  would  not  take  an  old    man  for  her   lecond  Works>Vol. 
"  hufband."  vin. 

Eelides  the   plays  abovementioncd,  he  publifhed  a  vo- 
lume of  poems  in  1704,  folio ;  and,  in  1728,  his  "  Poft- 

"  humous     ' 


WYCHERLEY. 

fi  humous  Works  in  prole  and  verl'e"  were  published  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Theobald,  in  8vo. 

WYKEKA?.'!  (WILLIAM  OF),  an  Englifh  prelate 
of  moft  refpcftable  memory,  was  born  at  Wykeham  in 
Hampfhire,  in  1324.  His  parents  were  perfons  of  good 
reputation  and  character;  but  in  circumftances  fo  mean, 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  give  their  fon  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. However,  this  deficiency  w^;  fupplied  by  fome 
L'febv  generous  patron,  who  maintained  him  a*:  fchool  at  Wm- 
Lowth.  chefter,  where  he  was  inftrucieu  in  grammatical  learning, 
and  gave  early  proofs  of  his  diligence  and  piety.  The 
latter  writers  of  his  life  have  generally  mentioned  his  re- 
moving from  Winchester  to  Oxford,  and  continuing  there 
aimoft  iix  years ;  but  they  feem  to  have  no  fufficient  au- 
thority for  what  they  fay;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
fce  ever  had  any  academical  degree,  nor  is  there  the  leaft 
tradition  of  his  having  belonged  to  any  particular  focicty 
there.  It  has  been  always  fuppofed,  yet  rather  from  a 
common  tradition  than  from  any  authentic  account, 
that  his  firft  and  great  benefactor  was  Nicholas  Uvedale, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham,  and  governor  of  Win- 
chefter.;  and  that,  after  he  had  gone  through  his  fchool 
education,  he  was  taken  into  his  patron's  family,  and 
became  his  fecretary:  and  it  does  appear  from  ancient 
writers,  that  he  was  fecretary  to  the  conftable  of  V\  in^ 
chefter  caftle.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards  re- 
commended  by  Uvedale  to  Edyngdon  bifhop  of  Wia- 
chefter,  and  by  both  to  have  been  mg^6  known  to  king 
Edward  III. 

Kis  being  brought  to  court,  and  placed  there  in  the 
king's  fervice,  is  related  to  have  been,  when  he  was  about 
two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of  age:  but  the  firft  office, 
which  he  appears  upon  record  to  have  borne,  was  that  of 
cleric  of  all  the  king's  works  in  the  manors  pf  Henle 
and  Yefhamdead.  His  patent  for  this  is  dated  the  jotty 
of  May  1356  :  and,  the  3Oth  of  October  following,  he  was 
made  furveycr  of  the  king's  works  at  the  cafl.'e.  and  in 
the  park  of  Windfor.  It  was  by  his  advice  and  perfua- 
iion,  that  the  king  was  induced  to  pull  down  great  part 
of  the  caflle  of  Windfor,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  the  mag- 
nificent manner  in  which  upon  the  whole  it  now  appears  ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  great  work  was  committed  en- 
tirely to  him.  Wykeham  had  likewife  the  fole  direction 
of  the  building  of  Queenborough  caftle ;  the  difficul- 
ties, 
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ties,  arifing  from  the   nature  of  the  ground  and  the  low-' 
nefs  of  the  fituation,    did  not  difcourage  him  from  advif- 
ing  and  undertaking  this  work ;    and    in  the  event  th-y 
onlv  ferved  to  difplay  m?re  evidently  the    ikill  and  abi 
lities  of  the  architect.     Wykeham  acquitted  himielf  (b  well 
in  the  execution   of  thcie   employments,  that  he   gained 
a  coniiderable  place  in  his  mailer's  favour,  and  grew  dai- 
ly in  his  affections :  neverthelefs,  his  enemies  gave  'b  ma- 
licious a  turn  to  an   infciiption   he  put   on  the  palace  at  - 
Windibr,  a.s  expofed  him  for  a  little  time  to  the  king's 
clifpleafure.     The  words  of  this  infcription  are,   "  T  H  i  S 
"  M  A  D  E    W  Y  K  E  H  A  M ;"  and  have  an  ambiguous 
meaning,  fignifying  either,     "  Wykeham  made  this,"    or 
*'  This    made   Wykeham."     Thofe  who  wiihed  him  ill 
interpreted  them   in   the  former  fenfe;  and  hinted  to  the 
king,    that   the   chief  furveyor   of  that   edifice  infolently 
afcribed  all  the  glory  of  it  to  himfelf.     His  majefly,  being 
, highly  exafperatcd,   reproached  Wykeham  with  his  crimj; 
but  was  appealed,  and  even  laughed  after  hearing  his  anfwer, 
he  replying,  with  a  (mil ing  air,  that  his  accufers  mull  ei- 
ther be  extremely  malicious,  or  extremely  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  grammar,  lincethe  true  fenfe  of  the  infcription  was 
this:  "  I  am  the  creature   of  this   palace:    to   it   I   owe, 
*'  the    favour    with   which  my   fovereign    indulges  me. 
44  and  who  railed  me  from  a  low  condition  to  an  exalted 
*'  fortune.'* 

Henceforth  we  find  the  king  continually  heaping  on 
him  preferments  both  civil  and  eccleviailical;  for  it  ieems 
to  have  been  all  along  his  defign  to  take  upon  him  holy 
orders,  though  he  was  not  ordained  prieft  till  1362.  It 
would  fill  a  couple  of  pages  to  mention  the  preferments 
that  Wykeham  ran  through,  from  his  being  made  rector 
of  Pulham.  in  Norfolk  in  1357,  which  was  his  -tirll,  to 
his  being  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter  in  1366,  his 
advancement  in  the  ftate  all  the  while  keeping  pace  with 
his  preferment  in  the  church.  In  1359,  he  was  confli- 
tutcd  chief 'varden  and  furveyor  of  the  king's  caftles  c-f 
Windibr,  L/'.eds,  Dover,  and  Hadlam;  in  1363,  warden 
and  jufticiary  of  the  king's  forefts  on  this  iide  Trent; 
keeper  of  the  privy  leal  in  1364;  and  within  two  years 
after  fecretary  to  the  king.  He  was  in  prodigious  favpur 
and  efteem  with  the  king  ;  as  appears  from  the  teftimony 
cf  Froiflart,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  perfonally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh  court,  and  at  the  fame 
time  rdicling  there  in  the  fervice  of  the^king  and  queen,  who 

exprerles 
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cxprcffes    himfclfin  thcfc    v  :     remarkable  terms:     "At 

loi.  l.n>      V  '!:«  time,"  fays  hi%    "  reigned  a  priefl  called  William  de 

ch.  =49-       v"  Wican  :     which    William    de    Wican    had    ingratiated 

cdii.i'ji.s,   «.  hirnfdf  fo  tar  in  the  king  of  England's  favour,    that  by 

44  him  ail  things   were  done,    and  without  him  was  no- 

*'  tiling  done." 

Fie  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter  in  1366, 
nut  not  ccnlecrattrd  till  the  year  after,  on  account  of  fome 
little  difpute  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  In  the 
bull  for  confecration,  the  pope  fpeaks  of  Wykeham,  "  as 
"  recommended  to  him  by  the  testimony  of  many  perfons 
worthy  of  credit,  for  his  knowledge  of  letters,  his  pro- 
bity  of  life  and  manners,  and  his  prudence  and  circum- 
fpedtion  in  affairs  both  temporal  and  fpiritual."  The 
fuperiority  of  Wykeham's  genius  to  that  of  other  men 
lying  rather  in  politics  and  bufinefs  than  in  learning,  fome 
have  taken  occafion  from  thence  to  reprefent  him  as  want- 
ing in  letters,  and  next  to  illiterate:  on  which  -account 
Ix»wth,  the  writer  of  his  life  thinks,  that  this  teftimony  of  his 
f'*Zm  learning  ought  to  be  iniifted  upon;  and  the  more,  be- 
caufe  it  appears,  on  examining,  that  in  the  bulls  of  this 
kind  there  is  more  frequently  than  otherwife  no  mention 
of  learning  at  all.  Being  now  qualified,  by  his  advance- 
ment in  the  church,  to  receive  the  higheft  dignity  in 
'the  flate,  he  was  conftituted  chancellor  of  England  the 
fame  year,  1367:  which  high  poll  he  continued  in  till 
March  1370-1,  when  the  king  took  it  from  him,  up- 
on the  reprefentation  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  par- 
liament afTembled,  that  the  government  of  the  realm  had 
been  too  long  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 

Though  Wykeham  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  ilate,  and  fo  much  taken  up  in  his  perfonal  attendance 
upon  the  king,  yet  he  was  not  in  the  mean  time  want- 
ing to  his  epilcopal  function,  or  remifs  in  the  care  of  his 
diocefc.  He  repaired  the  palaces  and  houfes  belonging  to 
liis  fee,  at  great  expence:  he  made  vifitations  of  his  whole 
dioceie:  and  he  was  very  diligent  and  active  in  eftablifh- 
ing  flricl:  difcipline  and  reforming  abufes.  The  zeal  and 
diligence,  with  which  he  purfued  the  wholefome  work 
of  difcipline  and  the  reformation  of  abufes,  appears  from 
the  proceeding  in  the  visitation  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Crofs, 
at  Sparkeford,  near  Winchefter.  This  famous  hofpital 
was  founded  by  Henry  de  Eiojs,  bifhop  of  Wjnchefter, 
and  brother  to  king  Stephen,  in  1132;  was  nobly  endow- 
ed; but  the  revenues,  according  to  cuftorn,  were  in  courfe 
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of  time  villainoufly  embezzled  by  thofe  \vhofe  duty  it  was. 
to  fee  them  properly  diipofed  of.  Wykeham  was  reiblved 
to  redrefs  this  grievance ;  yet  met  with  many  difficulties 
and  obflru&ions,  and  was  engaged  in  a  troublefome  dii- 
pute  of  more  than  fix  years,  the  affair  having  been  brought 
before  the  pope.  However,  having  at  laft  overcome  all 
oppolition,  he  called  the  delinquents  to  a  fevere  account, 
and  reinftated  the  hofpital  in  all  its  rights,  refloring  ia 
every  refpecl:  its  primitive  ufe  and  cuftoms.  At  the  fame 
time  that  Wykeham  was  thus  engaged  in  the  reformation 
of  theTe  charitable  militutions,  he  was  forming  the  plan  of 
a  much  more  noble  and  extenfive  foundation  of  his  own  : 
nevertheless,  he  was  much  embarraiTed  in  fixing  his  choice 

!  ^J 

upon    fome  defign.       He    tells  us    hirnfelf,    how  he  was  Life,  p.  92, 
obliged  to  declare  with  grief,  that  he  could  not  any  where  93- 
find    the  ordinances  of  founders  of  charities  obferved  ac- 
cording to  their  true  deilgn  and  intention  ;  and  this  refiec- 

o  o 

tion,  affecting  him  greatly,  made  him  ahr.ofl  relblve  to 
diftribute  his  riches  to  the  poor  wi^i  his  own  hands. 
However,  coniidering  what  defolation  had  been  made  by 
continual  wars  and  frequent  pdulences,  and  particularly 
among  the  clergy,  he  determined  at  laft  to  remedy  this 
Ipfs,  as  far  as  he  was  able,,  by  relieving  poor  fcholars  in 
their  clerical  education ;  and  for  that  purpofe  to  eftablifh 
twro  colleges  of  ftudents.  He  feems  to  have  come  to  this 
refolution,  and,:  in  fome  meafure  to  have  formed  in  his 
mind  his  genera!  plan,  as  early  as  his  becoming  bifhop  of 
Winchefter;  for  it  appears  that,  in  little  more  than  two 
years  after,  he  had  purchafed  feveral  parcels  of  ground 
in  the  city  of  Oxford,  which  make  the  chief  part  of 
the  fituation  of  his  college  there.  His  college  of  Win- 
cheiter,  intended  as  a  nurfery  for  that  of  Oxford,  was 
part  of  his  original  plan:  for,  as  early  as  1373,  before 
he  proceeded  any  further  in  his  defign  for  the  latter,  he 
eftablifhed  a  fchool  at  Winchefter,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  former,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

While  Wykeham  was  purfuing  thefe  generous  defigns, 
and  was  now  prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution,  he 
was  on  a  fudden  attacked  bv  a  partv  formed  againfl  him  at 
court ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  obliged  him  to 
lay  them  aiule  for  the  prefent,  but  might  have  reduced  him 
to  an  inability  of  ever  reluming  them.  This  was  in  the 
lad  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  ;  when  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  procured  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  brought 
againft  him  by  certain  peri'sris,  ibr  cliwi^  crimes  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  by  him  during  his   aifminiflration  of  affairs ;  and 

*  *• 

prevailed   io  far   againil  him,  as  to  have  the  temporalities 
of  his  fee  feized  by  the  king,  and  himielf  baniihcd  from 
court.     The  clergy,  however,  looked  upon  thelc  proceed- 
ings, not  only  as  injurious   to  Wykeham,  but  as  an   in- 
fringement of  the  liberties  of  the  church  ;  and  the  people 
conlidcring  him  at  the  lame  time  as  a  perfon  unjuftly  op- 
prefTcd  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  duke  of  Lancaflcrj 
a  tumult  enfued  in  his  behalf;  and  he 'was  reftored  to  the 
temporalities  of  his  fee,  and  to  the  king's  favour,  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,   which  happened 
the  2ift  of  June,    1577.     Through  the  unhappy  reign  of 
his  fuceefTor  Richard  II,  when  nothing  was  feen  and  heard 
of  but  tumults,  {editions,   and  wars,   Wykeham  is  faid  to 
have  conduced  himfelf  with  that  wifdom   and  caution, 
which  might  be  expecled  from  one  of  his  great  experience  ; 
and  being  now  delivered  from  the  perfecution  of  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  and  d  If  engaged  from  his  former  conflant  at- 
tendance on  public  affairs,  he  Was  rcfolved  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  great  work  of  founding  his  two  colleges,  which 
he  had  defigned,  and  for  which  he  had  many  years  been 
making  preparations.     The   work    which  demanded  his 
attention  firft,  was   to  erect  his   college  at  Oxford;    the- 
king's  patent  for  the  building  of  which  is  dated  June  30, 
1379.     He  published  his  charter  of  foundation  the  26th 
of  November  following  ;  by  which  he  entitled  his  college, 
"  Seinte  Marie  college  of  Wyncheftre  in  Oxenford."  The 
building  was   begun   in   March  following,   and   finished 
in    April    1386.     During   the   carrying  on  of  this  work 
at  Oxford,  he  eftablifhed  in  proper  form  his  fociety  at 
Winchefter.    His  charter  of  foundation  bears  date  O£t.  20, 
1382,  in  which  he  gives  his  college  the  name  of4*  Seinte 
"  Marie  college  of  Wyncheftre."     In  1387,  the  year  after 
he  had  completed  his  building  at  Oxford,  he  began  that 
at  Winchelter,,  and  finilhed  it  in  1393  :  he  intended  this 
fchool,  for  fuch  he  might  have  called  it  more  properly,  as 
a  nurfery  from  whence    to  fupply  his  college  at   Oxford. 
This  college  does  not  go  by  the  name   he   gave   it :    it 
yvas    then   vulgarly    called     "  The    New-college ;"    and 
this,  becoming  in  time  a  fort  of  a  proper  name  for  it, 
continues  in  common  ufe  to  be  fo  to  this  day.     Thefe 
were  noble  charities  ;  and  Wykeham  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  pleafure,  the  greateit  to  a  generous   heart  that 
can  be  enjoyed,  of  feeing  the  good  effects  of  his  own  be- 
ineficence.     Not  long  after  his  death,  one  of  his  own  fcho- 
iars,  whom  he  had  himfelf  feen  educated  in  both  his  fo- 

cietics, 
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cieties,  and  had  probably  contributed  to  raife  to  a  con- 
llderable  degree  of  eminence,  became  an  illuftrious  follower 
of  his  great  example.  This  was  Henry  Chicheley,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  who,  befides  a  chantry  and  hof- 
pital,  which  he  built  at  Higham  Ferrers,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  founded  like  wife  "  All  Souls-college  in  Oxford," 
for  the  maintenance  of  forty  fellows.  Shortly  after  this, 
Henry  VI.  foarfded  his  two  colleges  of  Eton  and  King's 
in  Cambridge,  entirely  upon  Wykeharri's  plan,  wh-ofe 
ilatutes  he  traufcribed,  without  any  material  alteration. 

In  1382,  the  bifhops  and  clergy  began  to  be  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  progrefs  which  WicklifF's  principles  ani 
doctrines  were  daily  making,  and  efpecially  in  the  unjver- 
£ty  of  Oxford.  Several  profeffoTs  and  dodlors-,  of  the  firft 
diili  nation  for  learning  there,  began  to  defend  and  maintain 
them  in  the  fchools,  and  ta  preach  them  piiblkkly  ;  and 
in  fo  doing  were  openly  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
countenance  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  univerfity,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  Dr.  Robert 
Rygge.  Courtney,  archbifbop  of  Canterbury,  thought  it 
high  time  to  enquire  into  this  matter,  and  to  take  proper 
meafures  for  putting  a  ftop  to  this  growing  feel :  for  which 
purpole,  and  to  give  all  poflible  weight  and  folerrmty  to  his 
proceedings,  he  fummoned  feveral  aflemblies  of  the  bifhops 
and  clergy.  The  bifhop  of  Winehefler  ailifted  at  each  of 
the  aflemblies;  and  was,  after  the  archbifhop,  the  principal 
perfon  there.  What  mare  he  took  in  the  management  of 
this  affair,  or  with  what  fpirit  he  acled  in  it,  does  not  at 
ail  appear  from  any  authentic  evidence,  except  in  this  one 
circumftance,  that  when  the  chancellor  made  his  fubmif- 
iion  to  the  archbiihop,  and  begged  pardon  for  his  offence, 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefler  ftrenuoufly  interceded  for  him, 
and  with  much  difficulty  procured  his  peace  ;  from  whence 
it  fhould  feem,  that  Wykeham  was  inclined  to  mild  and 
gentle  methods  of  proceeding  in  this  important  and  deli- 
cate bufinefs.  But  the  bifhops  in  general  were  not  in  the 
fame  way  of  thinking  :  contrary  meafures  were  purfued  : 
the  Wickliffites  were  perfecuted  and  difperfed  :  the  feeds 
of  the  reformation  were  fown  more  widely  :  and  the  har- 
veft,  by  being  delayed,  became  the  more  plentiful. 

This  illuftrious  prelate  died  at  South  Waltham,  Sept.  27, 
1404;  and  was  buried  in  his  own  oratory,  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Winchefler,  in  rebuilding  and  repairing 
which  he  laid  out  immenfe  fums.  It  is  difficult  to  pene- 
trate into  the  real  character  of  Wykeham,  from  any  re- 
cords that  are  extant  concerning  him.  The  -monuments, 

which 
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which  remain  of  his  acts  in  various  ways,  mew  his  genius 
to  have  been  ftrong  and  univerlal  ;  and  whatever  his  at- 
tainments in  letters  were,  he  had  at  leail  the  good  fenfe  to 
ice,  that  the  clergy,  though  they  had  almoil  engrolfed  the 
whole  learning  of  that  age,  yet  were  very  defective  in  real 
and  ulcful  knowledge.  Some  have  reprefented  him  as  not 
without  his  hlemiihes  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had,  like 
other  men,  his  imperfections  and  infirmities,  how 'un- 
willing lo  ever  his  biographer  may  be  to  admit  them  :  yet 
this  may  inconteinbly  be  laid  in  his  favour,  that  no  man 
ever  exceeded  him  in  beneficence  and  acts  of  charity  ;  which 
is  a  fairprefumption  that  his  compofition  was  good. 


X. 

iniitSXc-  -TTENOPHON,  an  illuflrous  philofopher,  foldier, 

nophonns.    ^^  and  writer  of  antiquity,  was  an  Athenian,  and  the 

In  Longs-  ^on  of  Gryllus,  a  perfon  of  high  rank.     The  time  of  his 

vis.  birth  is  nowhere  exprefsly  delivered  :  but  Steficlides,  as  cited 

by  Diogenes  Laertius,  affirms,  that  he  died  the  firft  year 

Bibl.Graec.  of  the  i O5th  Olympiad  ;  and  Lucian,  that  he  lived  above 

0 '     '       ninety  years  :    whence   it  is  evident,  that  his  birth  muft 

have  happened  in  the  Sad  Olympiad,,  where  Fabricius  has 

fixed   it.       Few  particulars   of  his  early  life   are    known. 

Laertius  tells  us,  that   meeting  Socrates  in  a  narrow  lane, 

after  he  was  pretty  well  grown  up,  he  flopped  the  philo- 

fopher  with  his  {raff;  and  afked  him,   "  where  all  kind  of 

*'  meats  were  to  be  fold  ?':   To  which  Socrates  made  a  fe- 

rious  anfwrer  :  and  then  demanded  of  him,   "  where  it  was 

''that  men  were  made  good    and  virtuous?'1   At  which 

Xenophon  paufing,    '"  Follow    me   then,"    faid  Socrates, 

'*  and  learn:"  from  which  time  he  became  the  difciple  of 

that  father  of  ancient  wifdom.    : 

He  was  one  of  his  rnoft  eminent  fcholars,  if,  not  the 
moll  eminent,  for  the  difpute  lies  between  him  and  Pla- 
to :  but  he  did  not  excel  in  philoibphy  only;  he  was  alfo 
famous  for  arms  and  military  atchievements.  In  the 
-Peloponnefian  war,  he  was  perfonally  engaged  in  the  fight 
before  Delium,  the  firft  year  of  the  SQth  Olympiad;  in 
which  the  Boeotians  overcame  the  Athenians.  Here 
Xenophon,  in  the  precipitation  of  flight,  was  unhorfed 

and 
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and  thrown  down;  when   Socrates,  who  having  loft  his] 
horfe  was  righting  on  foot,  took  him  upon  his  moulders, 
and   carried  him  many    furlongs,    till    the    enemy    gave 
over  the  purfuit.     This  was  the  firfl  effay  of  his  military 
profemon.  :  afterwards  he  became  known  to  the  younger  Laelr*  in. 

s~*  i  r  T>  i        TI  •  i  f      vit.  bccratis 

Cyrus,  by  means  or  r  roxenus  the  .Boeotian,  who  was  fa-  _strab0 
voured  by  that  prince,  and  refided  with  him  at  Sardis.  Prox-  lib.  ix. 
enus,  then  Xenophon's  friend,  wrote  to  Athens,  to  invite 
him  to  come  to  Cyrus.  Xenophon  mewed  his  letter  to 
Socrates,  deiiring  his  advice.  Socrates  referred  him  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  which  Xenophon  accordingly  confulted: 
but,  infread  of  aiking  whether  he  mould  go  to  Cyrus,  he 
enquired  how  he  Ihould  go  to  him  ;  for  which  Socrates 
reprimanded  him,  yet  advifed  him  to  go.  Being  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Cyrus,  he  acquired  at  leafl  as  great  a  mare 
of  his  favour  as  Proxenus  himfelf;  and  accompanied  that 
prince  in  his  expedition  to  Perfia,  when  he  took  up  arms 
as;ainft  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  who  had  fucceeded  his 

O 

father  Darius  in  the  kingdom.  Cyrus  was  killed  ;  and 
Artaxerxes  fent  the  day  after  to  the  Grecians,  that  they 
fhould  give  up  their  arms.  Xenophon  anfwered  Phalinus, 
who  brought  the  order,  that  "  they  had  nothing  left  but 
"  their  arms  and  valour;  that  as  long  as  they  kept 
*'  their  arms,  they  might  ufe  their  valour;  but,  if  they 
"  furrender  them,  they  fhould  ceafe  to  be  mailers  of 
"  themielves."  Phalinus  replied,  fmiling,  "  Young  man, 
"  you  look  and  fpeak  like  a  philofopher;  but  afTure  your- 
*'  ielf,  that  your  yalour  will  not  be  a  match  for  the  king's 
"  power.''  Nevertheiefs,  ten  thoufand  of  them  were  de- 
termined to  attempt  a  retreat,  and  actually  effected  it, 
with  Xenophon  at  their  head,  who  brought  them  from 
Perfia  to  their  own  homes,  remaining  victorious  over  all 
.who  attempted  to  oppofe  his  paifage.  The  hiftory  of  this 
expedition,  which  happened  in  the  4th  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad,  was  written  by  himfelf;  and  the  work  is  {till 
extant. 

After  this  retreat,  Xenophon  went  into  Afia  with  Age- 
filaus,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians  ;  to  whom  he  deli- 
vered for  a  fum  of  money  the  fold  iers  of  Cyrus,  and  by  De  Oritorc 


whom   he    was  exceedingly  beloved.     Cicero    fays, 
,  Xenophon  inftructed  him  ;  and  Plutarch,  that  by  his  ad-  jn^it'  A£S. 
vice    Ageniaus    fent  his  fons   to    be    educated   at  Sparta,  fiiai. 
Agefilaus  pafTed  into  Alia  the  firil  year  of  the  96th  Olym- 
piad, and  warred  fuccefsfully  a^ainft  the  Perfians  ;  but  the 
year  after  was   called    home  by  the   Lecedaemonians,  to 
help  his  country,  which  was  invaded  by  the  Thebans  and 
VOL.  XII.  R  r  their 
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:,     whom    ill--    P         n,   with  ::  of  cl raci 

tin.  iroin    his    dominions,    had  corrupted.      Duii 

ti'.i.  uMciu-e  <>(  Xeimphon,  the  Athenians  proclaimed  a 
de<  oi  bani(hment  againft  him ;  Ionic  fay.,  for  Laconifm, 
on  his  going  to  Agefilaus  ;  others,  hccaufe  he  took  part 
againft  the  king  of  Pcrfia  their  friend,  and  followed  Cy- 
rus, who  had  atf.fted  the  Lacedaemonians  a?ainft*them. 

o 

is  the  region,  he  was  cl-  .  to  liv;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  requite  him  for  iufi"  .  5  114  their 
caufc,  maintained  him  at  the  public  charge.  Then  they 
built  a  town  at  Scjlluns,  having  dri\v;i  the  Eieans  from 
tlienee,  and  beftowed  a  fair  houie  and  lands  upon  Xcno- 
phon  :  upon  which  he  left  Agefilaus,  and  went  thither, 
with  his  wife  Philefia,  and  his  two  Ions  Diodorus  and 
Gryllus.  At  this  place  of  retirement,  he  employed  him- 
felf  in  planting,  hunting,  and  writing;  and  led  a  life 
truly  philofophic,  dividing  his  time  ,n  his  friends, 

rural  amufements,  and  letters. 

At  length,   a  war  arifing  between  the  Eieans  and  Lace- 
rnonians,    the    Eieans    invaded   Scilluns    with    a   great 
;  and,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  their  re- 
]\zi\  d  on  the  houie  and  lands  of  Xenophon.     His' 

:      ?.,  with  fome  few  fervants,   got  away  privately  to  Le- 
fti :  Xenophon  firft  to  Elis,  then  to  Lepreum  to  hi> 
i   :    ,    i-;id  lai.          ich  them  to  Corimh,  where  lie  rook  a 
Irjv.i-:,   ei;;j  conti  rem   -iider  of  his  life.      During 

this  time,   the./'.        -3,   Arcadians,   and  Thebans,  jointly 
c  >pofed  the  Lacedaemonians,     and  had  almoft   oppreffed 
them,   when  the  Athenians  made  a  public  decree  to  fuc- 
cour  them.     Xenophon  fent  his  fons  upon  the  expedition 
to  Athens,  to  fight  for  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  for  they  had 
been  educated  at  Sparta,  in  the  difcipline  of  that  .place. 
This  enmity  ended  in  a  great  battle  at  IVlantinea,  in  the  sd 
ye?.r  of  the   io4th  Olympiad  ;    when  Epaminondas,  thei 
'j"heb?.n  general,  though  he  had  gained  the  viclory..  \v 
yet  ila"  e  hand  of  Gryllus.     Thi;;  l^uiaiiiiis  a 

to  -    -d  both  by' the  Athenians  and  Theban 

l;v:t  the  glory  'was  fhort-lived,  for  G  himfeif  ttll  in 

le.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  Xenophon, 
as  he  .iricin.g  at  Corinth,  'crowned  with  a<garland  ; 

who  inv  tely  laid  down  the  garland,   and  demanded 

v-  liat  manner  he  diccl?  When  being  informed,  that  Gryllus 
v,;-iS  fighting  in  tl  e  midil  of  the   enemy,    and   had  ilain 
many  of  them,  -hs  put  on  the      i    .i:\d  again,-  and  pro- 
ceeded 
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cceded  to  facrifice,  without  fo  much  as  fhedding  a  tea'"* 
only  laying,  "  I  knew  that  I  begot  him  mortal." 

Xenophon,  being  extremely  eld,  died  at^Corinrh  in  the 
•firit  year  of  the    iO5th  Olympiad  ;    leaving  behind  him 
many  excellent  works,   of  which  a  fine  coiiecUon  are  hap- 
«pily  come  down  to  u.?>.     The  principal  of  thefc  arc,  the 
"  Cyropsedia,"  or  the  life,  and  difc^       :  ~clioris,  of 

the  Elder  Cyrus  ;  feven  books  of  the  "  Expedition  of  the 
"  Younger  Cvras  into  Periia,  and  orf  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
"  thoufand  Greeks  under  himfelf ;"    feven  books  of  the 
"  Grecian  Kiuory  ;"  four  book;  of  the   ;'  Memorabilia" AJ 
of  Socrates,  with  the  "Apologia  Socratis."     Cicero  tails tun"  fra" 
us,  probably  grounding  hi:,  i  upon  what  he  had"*™.'      If 

read  in  the  third  book  of  Pkito  '*  c!c  legible,"  that  the 
•'*'  Cyrop-jedia"  is  not  :  n  i  iftory,  but  only  a  moral  fable; 
iii  which  Xenophon  meant  to  dnuv  t'i"  pidlure  of  a  great 
prince,  without  confining  hi  ;•>  truth,  except  in  t\v> 

or  three  great  events,  as  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  th* 
."  of  Crcefus  :  and  in  this  he  lias  been  prstty  ee- 
nerallv  followed,    though  forne  have    th/ni'^ht   otheryrifc. 

j  '  ^  * 

The  **  Hellanica,'1  or  feven  books  of  Grecian  h iftory,  are 

j ' 

a  continuation  of  Thncydicics  to  rbrtv-eight  years  farther; 
And  here  we  may  ieaibnablv  mention  a  noble  inftance  of 
Xenophon' s  integrity  and  goodnefs  ot  nature,  who  freely 
gave   the  public   the  writings   of  Thucydides,  which  ; 
might  either  have  fuppre-Ted,  or  pn^  off  as  his  ov 
fmaller  pieces  of  Xenophon  are,   "  Ageiilai          of  whi  h 
piece  Cicero  lays,   *4  tiiat  it  alone  f.         "-th  all  in  >d  AJ  F.-.rr. 

46  pictures  in  his  prai  "  Oeconomicks  ;"  wi  •       i^.v. 

work  Cicero  was  fo  delighted,  that  in  his  younger  years  heer'lr'  12* 
tranflated  it,  and,  when  he  was  gro\rn  old,  e  ho- 

nourable teftimony  of  it,  and  the  other  of  X 

phon  :   "  Multas  ad  res  perr  '\&\.    h    Uis  iibri  fr          •  s-r.:-- 

'*  quos  legite,  quccfo,    iludioie,   ut  facitis.      Qr>am  cot 
"  ab  eo  agricultura  lau-datur  in  eo  libro,  qui 
61  re  familiari,   qui  Deconomicus  infcri^itur  f 
^Jfaiblic  of  the  Lacedsemonians,"  r(r-d  "  T 

the  Atheniins  ;"    'k  S'r  "  Ilicro,    or,    of  a 

"  ;          lorn ;"  c<  Accounts  of          '  of  Horfes^ 

"  ofHorferaanfhip;"  and  "  i 

"Xer:oph.^n  '        oiie  of  the  nv  '  -of 

antiquity,  \vhethcr  we  inczi 

or  of  the  mind.     He  had  an  •  look,  and 

was  handfomc  beyond  expi.  he  was 

lied  in  all  excrciiec,   :  ;         :         ^>d  in- 

K   r  2  tadics* 
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tactics.  He  was  as  perfect  in  contemplation,  as  in  action; 
and  v*  thc  only  man  of  all  the  philolbphers,"  fws  Eunapius, 
"  who  adorned  philofophy  with  his  words  and  actions. 
He  w;r>  the  lirft  who  committed  thc  difputations  of  his 
mailer  Socrates  to  writing  ;  and  he  did  that  with  the 
greatcft  fidelity,  without  illicit  ing  cxcurfions  of  his  own, 
A  •  .  ^  Piato  did  ;  whom  lor  that  rcalon,  as  Aulus  Gellius  ob- 

1.  ::;v.  L.  3.  fervcs>  he  accuicth  of  lallliood.  That  there  was  a  great 
enmity  between  thefe  two  illuftrions  perfons,  is  related  by 
the  fame  author  ;  who,  as  a  proof  thereof,  allcclges,  that 
neither  of  them  names  the  other  in  any  of  his  writings  : 

De  Hift.  but,  as  VofTms  has  noted,  is  miflakcn  in  this,  fince  Xcno- 
phon  mentions  Plato  once,  in  the  third  book  of  the 
*'  Memorabilia  Socratis."  Innumerable  are  the  eloges, 
which  the  moderns  have  beftowed  upon  this  fine  writer: 
but  it  will  be  fufficicnt  if  we  refer  our  readers  to  La  Mothe 
le  Vayer[A],  Rapin  [B],  and  the  noble  author  of  the 
"  Charaderifticsfc]." 

The  works  of  Xenophoh  have  often  been  printed  col- 
lectively: by  Aldus,  with  the  Greek  only,  at  Venice,  1725, 
folio  ;  by  Henry  Stephens,  with  a  Latin  veriion,  in  1581, 
folio';  and  at  Oxford,  1703,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  five 
volumes  Svo.  Separately  have  been  published  the  **  Cyro- 
"  psclia,  Oxon.  1727,"  4to,  and  1736,  8vo;  "  Cyri  Ana- 
"  bafts,  Oxon.  1735,"  4to,  and  1747,  8vo;  "  Memorabi- 
'  "  lia  Socratis,  Oxon.  1741,"  Svo. 

[A  |   Jugemens   fur   les    anciens    &          [~cj    Sbafteibury's    Chara&criftics, 
principaux  Hiftonens.  vol.  1.  p.  253. 

TBJ  Reflexions  fur  rKiitoire,  xxviii. 

XENOPHON,  ufually  mentioned  with  the  epithet 
EPHESIUS,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  to  diilinguim  him 
from  the  above  Xenophon  SOCRATICUS,  is  the  author  of 
live  books   "  Of  the  loves  of  Abrocomus  and  Anthia," 
which  are  intituled   "  Epheiiaca,"  although  they  have  110 
more  to  do  with  the  town  of  Ephefus,  than  the  "  Ethiopics 
"  of  Heliodorus,"  which  is  a  love  romance  alfo,  have  with 
the  affairs  o(  Ethiopia.     It  is  not  known  when-  this  author 
lived;   but  Fabricius  is   of  opinion,   that  he  wrote  before 
v.  xiv.  in     Heliodorus.     Suidas  has  made  mention  of  this  romance  ; 
Prefat.  and  ancj?  although  it  was  late  before  it  was  published  for  the 
'  rirft  time,  yet  mariufcripts  of  it  were  known  to  be  extant, 
Dianom      Montfaucon  fpokc  of  one  which  he  had  feen,  or  at  lead  knew 
to  be,  in  the  library  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Holv  Virgin 
,     at  Florence  \  and  Politian  had  long  before  inferted  a  tranf- 

lation 
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lation  of  fome  paffages  from  it  in  his  *c  Mifcellanea."  Poli-  Cap  15, 
tian  was  prodigioufiy  taken  with  this  author,  and  made  no 
fcruple  to  rank  him  with  the  Athenian  Xenophon  for  fweet- 
nefs  and  purity  of  ftyle  and  manner.  Fabricius  does  not 
feem  to  go  fo  far  as  Poiitian  ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  him  in  no 
lefs  terms  than  thefe,  "  eft  fane  fuavis  lectu  ac  deledtabilis 
*'  hie  fcriptor;  dictio  pura,  elegans,  Candida,  faciiis ;  narra- 
"  tio  prefla,  a-perta,  mirabilis,  amcena."  He  adds,  that 
Grotius,  if  he  had  read  this  author,  would  not  have 
mentioned  him  as  an  example  of  obfcene  writing,  as  he 
has  done  in.  his  "Commentary"  upon  Ephef.  iv.  29. 

Antonio  Cocchi,  a  Floretine,  eminent  for  his  fkill  in 
polite  literature,  made  a  Latin  veriion  of  the  "  Ephefiaca;" 
with  which  he  caufed  it  to  be  publifhed  at  London,  in 
1726,  4to.  Suidas  has  called  them  ten  books  of  the 
amours  of  Abrocomus  and  Anthia,  but  either  Suidas  or  his 
transcribers  have  blundered  ;  iince  the  work  feems  to  hare 
been  compleated  in  the  five  that  are  extant.  Though 
Poiitian  has  compared  the  two  Xenophons  together,  yet 
there  is  this  considerable  difference  between  them,  that 
the  Ephefian  is  fometimes  a  little  inflated,  which  the  other 
never  is ;  however,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  is  always 
agreeable. 

O 

X  I  M  E  N  E  S   (FRANCIS),  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  was  Modern 
born  in  1427.     Pope  Julius  II.  save  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  tTn«verial 

t~i  *  ll  n  r  v 

and  kin?  Ferdinand  minified  him  with  the  management  vn\  YY-T 

O  V  V*  1  ,      /V  A  fc   J.  • 

of  the  affairs  of  ftate.  This  prince  had  many  years  expe 
ricnce  of  his  abilities  and  integrity  ;  and  thence  was  in- 
duced, by  his  will,  to  repofe  in  him  the  important  truft  of 
the  regency  of  Caiiile  ;  nor  did  he  prove  himfelf  unworthy 
that  confidence.  To  his  management -it  was  principally 
owing,  that  Charles  was  .permitted  to  aflume  the  title  of 
king  of  Spain,  while  his  mother  was  alive.  By  his  pru- 
dent and  vigorous  conduct,  he  preferved  Navarres,  he  re- 
gulated the  finances,  and  conciliated  the  affections  of  a 
people  naturally  averfe  to  the  government  of  a  foreigner ; 
he  carefully  endeavoured  to  make  the  crown  lit  eafy  on  the 
young  king,  and  to  render  the  people  happy.  His  family 
is  generally  reprefented  to  have  been  in  a  low  iituation  ; 
yet  he  is  faid,  in  the  midft  of  his  greatnefs,  to  have  gone 
one  fummer  to  the  village  where  he  was  born,  to  have 
vilited  his  kindred,  and  to  have  treated  them  with  all  the 
marks  of  kindneis  and  affection.  His  humility  upon  this 
was  very  unaffected,  and  broke  cut  fometimes  very 

R  r  q  uuexpecV 
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tmey.pcclcdlv.    II  -  was  i,    :          :ice,  when  doctor  Nicholas 

pa/,  laining  die  philofophy  of  Raymund  Lully  ; 

and  in  f-  to  the  queflion,   \vi          r  that  famous  ma:c 

had  the  p;  ,c  or  not,  he   tor>k  notice  of  a 

h  has  been  '  iit  to  !<>•  .it 

v.  av  :    "  v!  up  r  out  of  the  dull:,  and  lilicth 

*;  tlu          ly  out  of  the  d          ill,  that  he  m;  h;:n  with 

'•  the  pi.  .  with  the  ;;rinccs  of  his  people."  That 

portion  of  fcriptui  -  :ardinal,   may  be  much  more 

naturaiiv  interpreted,  ior  inftance,   in  my  own  cafe;  and 
then  ru:-,  out  in  along  detail  of  his  own  meannefs,  and  the 

nanner  in  v/hich  he  had  been  exalted. 
Tho! .          )  lived  in  and  near  his  time  believed  he  had  the 
::  of  prophet,  v,  hich  arofe  chiefly  from  the  two  brothers 
Clr       .    and  Ferdinand,    i.  liequentlv,    on  the   great 

ents  of  thejr  lives,   "  This  was  fore  told  me  by  Cardinal 
*•  Xii         s."    It  is  ver  ,  that  he  ad vifed  Charles  to 

fer.  r  out  "n,   and  to  divide  his   domi- 

ng \v  i.     k"  '.dhe,  "  vrill  conftitutc  two 

•  ifes,  ;         .  r  turns  you  mav  be  both  Empe- 

*'•  rors  ;  '  as  he  advice,  actually  came  to  pafs : 

but  v.  D     bis  point  was,  the  agreement  he 

d  between  the  Catholic,  and  his   fon-iii- 

l'-w  Phiii-":.    r- e  tc  is  of  bolh  of  them,  and  at  the 

time.'  he  to  k  ;'i^m  he  faid,  'f  Remcn.h.r  what  I  tell  you, 
'•  if  \cu  break  this  oath,  you  will  not  long,  furvive   it;" 
ich  was  acl  •;;   :       -.  cc  to  Philip,  who 

broke  it,   and  uied  foon  a^er.      He  had  a  great  content 
ior  \vhac  were  itvlccl  th  of  a  court    and  would  never 

iiic  them.  UGH  PL/HO  i  c.to  Carrero,  \vho  was  with  king 
Charkc  in  I  landers,  :  te  to  him,  that  he  had  many  ene- 
mies there,  and  adviieJ  ijin'i  to  make  r.il  of  a  cypher.  He 
thanked  him  for  hii  intelligence  and  'iriendfhip,  but  re- 
iefted  the  expedient ;  ik  1  havs  nothii:^,"  faid  he,  "  that  I 
"  clefire  to  conceal ;  and,  if  1  wjke  ,  '..-t  is  ami!  , 

*4  I  will  not  deprive  :  .emies  of  their  evidence."     He 

behaved  ilcrnly  hirn.  U  to  the  nobility ;  bet  he  advife4  bo 
Ferdinand  and  Charles  not  to  ,  m  with  rigour.   "  Am- 

"  bition,"  faid  he,  "  is  their  common  crime;  and  you  \vill 
*'  do  well  to  make  fubminlon  their  only  puniihment."  His 
coadjutor  Adrian  was  miierably  xlifturi  sd  it  the  hbels  that 
•  w  about ;  but  Ximenes,  \viio  was  as  little  fpared,  bore 
them  with  great  temper :  '"  V/e  acl,"  fays  he,  "  and  wTe  muft 
*'  give  the  others  leave  to  ipeak;  if  what  they  lay  is  falfe, 
**-we  may  li'j^h;  if  true,  WjS  ought  to  mend."  However, 
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he  fometimes  fearched  the  printers  and  bookfellers  fhop-j ; 
but,  as  he  gave  previous  notice,  it  may  be  prefumed  he  did 
not  often  meet  with  things  that  could  give  offence. 

The  great  object  of  his  care  was  the  revenue  of  his  arch- 
bimoprick  :  with  which,  however  great,  he  did  fuch  thin 
as  could  fcarce  be  expected  from  it;  efpecially  as  one  L 
of  it  was  constantly  distributed  in  alms,'  about  which  he 
was  fo  circumfpect,  that  no  fraud  could  be  committed. 
He  was  very  plain  in  his  habit  and  in  his  furniture;  but 
he  knew  the  value  of  fine  things,  and  would  fometimes 
admire  them.  He  once  looked  upon  a  rich  jewel,  and 
alked  its  price.  The  merchant  told  him.  "  It  is  a  very  fine 
"  thing,"  faid  he,  "  and  worth  the  money  ;  but  the  armv 
"  is  juit  difbanded,  there  are  many  poor  foldiers,  and  with 
"  the  value  of  it  I  can  fend  two  hundred  of  them  home, 
"  with  each  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  pocket."  All  his  founda- 
tions, and  other  adts  of  generonty,  were  out  of  the  other 
moiety.  His  university  of  Alcala  was  a  mod  llu.  ..ui-s 
foundation,  begun  and  finifhed  in  eight  years;  hs  en- 
dowed there  forty-lix  profefibrmips,  and  at  his  death  left 
it  a  fettled  revenue  of  fourteen  thoufand  ducats  per  annum. 
His  regulations  muit  have  coil  him  at  leafc  as  much  thour 
as  his  buildings  and  endowments  :  he  faw  clearly,  that  i 
norance  was  the  bane  of  religion,  and  the  only  thing  tl>  C 
made  the  inquiiition  neceflary  :  for,  if  men  underftoofl 
the  Chriftian  religion,  there  could  be  no  need  to  fear  either 
Judaifm  or  Moliammedifin. 

He  was  very  learned  himfclf,  and  the  great  patron  and 
protector  cf  learning:  he  wrote  ieveral  pieces  of  divinity, 
that  were  never  printed  ;  and  alfo  the  life  of  king  Wamba, 
and  fome  notes  upon  fcripture,  which  are  yet  prefenv  . 
He  c aiiled  the  works  of  Toftatus  to  be  printed  at  a  va,ib 
expence  at  Ve;iice.  "  The  Complutenfian  Edition  of 
"  the  Holy  Scriptures/'  which  was  the  firft  Polyglott  ever 
printed,  coit  him  a  prodigious  fum.  Befides  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  learned  peribns  employed  in  it,  he  pur- 
chafed  the  manufcripts  at  immenfe  rates.  He  was  alfo  at 
great  charge  in  publiming  the  "  Mozarabic  Liturgy,"  for 
which  he  had  fo  high  a  veneration,  that  he  eftabliihed  a 
chapel  with  twelve  canons  for  receiving  this  office ;  and 
with  regard  to  other  foundations  we  have  no  room  to  enu- 
merate them.  Upon  the  whole,  wre  have  great  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  fpoke  truth  upon  his  death-bed,  when  lu 
faid,  that,  to  the  belt  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  not  niif- 
appiled  a  ilngle  crown  of  his  revenue.  •  Philip  IV .  was  £t 

R  r  4  great 
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great  pains  to  have  procured  his  canonization  with  the 
popes  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII. ;  but  we  know  not 
why  he  did  not  fucceed. 

Meici»ior         XYLANDER  (GULIELMUS),  a  German  of  great 
vitis'philo-  Clitics  and  learning,  was  born  at  Augfburg,  in  1532,  of 
fophorum.    parents    who    were  very    honeft,    but   very    poor.      The 
— Bay k, in  love    therefore    of    learning,    which    he    difcovered  from 
his  infancy,     would   have   been  fruitlefs,    if  he    had  not 
luckily    met  with    a  patron.      This   was   Wolfgang  Re- 
linger,    a  fenator  of  Augfburg,    who  got  him  fupported 
at  the  public  expence,  till  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in 
literature  procured  him  admittance  into  the  colleges,  where 
the  city  maintained  a  certain   number   of  ftudents.     In 
3549.    he  was  lent  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,    and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Bafil ;    where  he  made  himfelf  con- 
fummate    in  the   Greek   and  Latin   tongues.      Melchior 
Adam  affirms,  that  he  took  a  m after  of  arts  degree  at  Bafil 
in  1556  ;  but  Bayle  is  of  opinion,   that  this  date  muft  be 
jniftaken  :  for  he  thinks  it  improbable,   that  a  man,  who 
had  employed  himfelf  vigoroully  in  ftudy,  and  wras  born 
with  fuch  fine  natural  talents,    did  not  take   that   lower 
degree  till  his   24th    year.      Add   to   this,    fays   he,    that 
Xylander   made    his   Latin    veriion    of  Dion    Caffius    in 
1557  :  at  which  time  he  was  fo  good  a  fchoiar,  that  he 
employed  but  feven  months  in  this  work;  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  appeals  to  Mr.  Herwat,  a  fenator  of  Augfburg 
and  his  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it.     Having  given" 
ample  proof  of  his  learning,  and  efpecially  of  his  uncom- 
mon (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  was  invited  in  1558  to 
Heidelberg,    to  take   pofTerTiion   of  the  Greek  profeffor's 
chair,    then  vacant.      In  1566,    the  elector  palatine  Fre- 
deric III,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Jiaving  called  an 
alTembiy   of  the  clefgy    to   hold   a  conference  upon    the 
eucharift.  about  which  there  were  great  difputes,  Xylander 
was  chofen    b     the  elector  as  fecretary  of  the  afiembly, 
together  with  Oiiander,  who  was  named  by  the  duke  :  he 
executed  the  fame  office  upon  a  iirnilar  occafion  in  1581. 
Exceffive  application  to  books  is  funpofed  to  have  brought 
an  iilnefs  iu>ori  him,   of  which  he  died  in  February  1576, 
aged  fortv -three  years. 

He  had  a  vaft  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  he 
employed  it  in  translating  Greek  authors  into  Latin  :  but 
Jrijs  being  always  very  poor,  and  obliged  to  labour  for  bread 
inftead  of  fame,  is  the  caufe  of  many  errors  having  crept 

intq 
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into  his  verfions  ;  fince,  felling  his  fheets  as  fail  as  he  wrote 
them  to  the  bookfellers,  he  was  naturally  led  to  be  more 
folicitous  about  the  quantity,  than  the  quality  of  what  was 
written.  Of  the  many  authors  which  he  tranilated,  the  chief 
are,  DionCaflius,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Plutarch,  and  Strabo. 

XYPHILIN  (JoHN),  a  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  Fabric, 
who  died  in  1075,  and  whom  Andrew  Scottus  and  Voifius  Blj>l-  Gr26c- 
imagined  to  be  the  abridger  of  Dion  Cailius  :  but  they  ^ 
were  mfflaken ;  it  was  not  he,  but  a  nephew  of  his  names, 
as  the  nephew  fays  himfelf  in  the  hiilory  of  Auguftus. 
This  nephew  made  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  age  a 
compendium  of  the  forty-five  laft  books  of  Dion,  which 
contain  the  hiilory  of  the  Emperors  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander fon  of  Mammea.  It  is  probable  he  did  not  abridge 
the  five  and  thirty  mil  books,  iince  there  remains  no  trace 
or  teftimony  of  it ;  and,  befides,  he  afliires  us,  that  even 
in  his  time,  there  wanted  fomething  of  the  hiftory  of  Dion. 
As  to  what  remains,  he  has  been  very  exact  and  faithful 
in  following  the  fenfe,  and  often  the  very  words  of  his 
author;  as  by  comparing  the  abridgement  with  the  original 
any  one  may  fee.  He  has  been  printed  fometimes  with 
Dion,  Camus,  and  fometimes  Separately. 


YA  L  D  E  N  (THOMAS),  the  fixth  fon  of  Mr.  John  Fiom  Dr 
Yalden  of  SufFex,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1671.  Having  Johnkm 
/  fj         -r      • 

been  educated  in  the  grammar-ichool  belonging  to  Mag- 
daien  College,  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  19, 
admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  under  the  tuition 
of  Jofeph  Pullen,  a  man  whole  name  is  ilill  remembered 
in  the  univerfity.  He  became  next  year  one  of  the  fcholars 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  was  diftinguimed  by  a 
lucky  accident.  It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce 
a  declamation  ;  and  Dr.  Hough,  the  prelklent,  happening 
to  attend,  thought  the  competition  too  good  to  be  the 
Speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the  doctor,  finding  him  a 
*\t.t\e  irregularly  bufy  in  the  library,  fct  him  an  exercife,  for 
j  punilh- 
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punifhmcnt ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any 
artifice,  locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened,  had 
been  lately  reading  on  the  fubjeft  given,  and  produced 
\vith  little  cliiTiculty  a  compolition,  which  fo  plcaied  the 
prefident,  that  he  told  him  his  former  fufpicions,  and 
promifed  to  favour  him.  Among  his  contemporaries  in 
the  college  v  Addifon  and  Sacheverell,  men  who  were 
:'i  thofc  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted  Yalden  to 
t  eir  ir.timar  .  Yalden  continued,  throughout  his  life,  to 
think  as  probably  he  thought  at  firft,  yet -did  not  lofe  the 
friendfhip  of  Addifon.  When  Namur  was  taken  by  king 
William,  Yalden  made  an  ode.  He  wrote  another  poem 
on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefler.  In  1710,  he- 
came  fellow  of  the  college  ;  and  next  year,  entering  into 
orders,  was  prefented  by  the  fociety  with  a  living  in  War- 
wickihire,  confiiient  with  his  feliowmip,  and  chofen 
lecturer  of  moral  philoibphy,  a  very  honourable  office. 
On  the  accefvion  of  queen  Anne,  he  wrote  another  poem  ; 
and  is  laid,  by  the  author  of  the  u  Biographia,"  to  have 
declared  himfeif  one  of  the  party  who  had  the  honourable 
diftinction  of  High  -Churchmen.  In  1706,  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year,  he 
became  D.  D.  and  foon  after  he  refigned  his  feliowmip  and 
lecture  ;  and,  as.  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  gave  the  college 
a  picture  of  their  founder.  He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton 
and  Cleanville,  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire :  'and  had  the  prebends,  or  finecures,  of 

A  7 

Deans,  Hains,  and  Pendles,  in  Devonshire.  He  had  be- 
fore been  chofen,  in  1698,  preacher  of  Bridewell  Hofpital, 
upon  the  re£gnation  of  Dr.  Atterbury.  From  this  time 
lie  feems  to  have  led  a  quiet  and  inofrenfive  life,  till  the 
clamour  was  raifed  about  Atterburv's  plot.  Everv  loyal 

*•  *>  J   - 

eye  was  on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakers  of  the  horrid 
coiii  .  :  :.:id  Dr.  Yalden,  having  iome  acquaintance 
l:h  the  bifhpp,  and  being  familiarly  converfantwith  Kelly 
his  fccretarv,  fell  under  fufpicion,  and  was  taken  into 
cuftocly.  Upon  his  examination,  he  was  charged  with  a 
dangerous  correfpcndence  with  Kelly.  The  correfpondence 
he  acknowledged;  but  maintained,  that  it  had  no  treafon- 
able  tendency.  His  papers  were  feized ;  but  nothing  was 
"found  that  could  fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words 
in  his  pocket-book,  "  thorough-paced  doctrine."  This 
exprcliion  the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had  impreg- 
nated with  .->n;  and  the  doctor  was  enjoined  to  explain 
them.  Thus  prcuecl.  he  told  them  that,  the  words  -had 

lain 
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lam  unheeded  in  his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  queen 
Anne,  and  that  he  was  aihamed  "to  give  an  account  of 
them-,  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified  his  curiofity 
one  day,    by  hearing  Daniel  Burgefs  in  the  pulpit,   and 
thofe  words  were  a  memorial  hint  of  a  remarkable  ientence 
by  which  he   warned  his   congregation  to    "   beware   of 
**  thorough-paced  doctrine,  that  doctrine,  which,  coming 
41  in  at  one  ear,  paces  through  the  head,  and  goes  out  at 
"  the  other."     Nothing  worfe  than  this  appearing  in  his 
papers,  and  no  evidence  arifing  againil  him,  he  was  fet  at 
liberty.   It  will  not  be  fuppofed,  that  a  man  of  this  character 
attained  high  dignities  in  the  church  ;  but  he  ftill  retained 
the  friendlhip,  and  frequented  the  converfation,  of  a  very  nu- 
merous and  fplendid  body  ofaequantance.    He  died  July  16, 
1736,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.    His  "  Hymn  to  Dark- 
'*  nefs"  leems  to  be  his  belt  performance,  and  is,  for  the  molt 
part,  imagined  with  great  vigour,  and  expreiTed  with  great 
propriety.   His  "  Hymn  to  Light"  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 
On  his  other  poems  it  is  fumcient  to  fay,  that  they  deferve 
perufal,  though  they  are  not  always  exactly  polifhed,  and 
the  rhymes  are  fometimes  very  ill  forted,  and  though  his 
faults    feem   rather   the    omiiiions    of    idlenefs    than   the 
negligences  of  enthuliafm. 

YOUNG  (EDWARD),  an  Englifh  poet  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Upham,  near  Winchefter,  in  June  1 68 1. 
His  father,  Edward  Young,  chaplain  to  King  William 
:ir,i  que:n  Mary,  and  dean  of  Sarum,  died  in  1705,  aged 
62;  after  having  publiihed.  1111702,  2  vols.  of  Sermons, 
in  uvo.  Edward,  the  fon,  was  placed  upon  the  foundation 
at  Winchefter  college,  and  thence  removed,  in  1703,  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  but  not  as  a  lamite,  being 

fuperaniiuatcd.     In  1708,  he  wasclio'e:i  into  a  Fei:> .-•••.  uiip 
at  All-Souls.     In  1714,  he  became  ILichelor  of  1,.  in 

1719,   Doctor.     When  he  fihl  began  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
is  not  very  eafy  to  afcertain.     V,  hen  Queen  Anne,  molt 
iinpppularly,  made  the  ten  peers,  he,  in  order  to  reconcile 1] 
people  to  at  leaft  one  of  them,  publifhed,   in  1712,     "  An 
"  epiftle  to  the  right  Hon.  George  Lord  Lanfdownc."  When 
Addifon    publiihed    "  Onto"    in    1713,    Young    had    the 
honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory  copy  of  vcrfes. 
On  thft  appearance  of  Young':-  poem  *'  On  the  1         •  '^y," 
Addifon  did  not  return  the  compliment :   but  4'  'i'he  Kng- 
44  liihman  of  Oct.  29,    1713,"    publiihed   foon  .   and 

probably  written  :      or  u^njer  Addifon,  (peaks  ha        ..nely 
of  it, 

.' 
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Young's  father  had  been  acquainted  with  Thomas 
Wharton,  Efq;  afterwards  marquis  of  Wharton,  who, 
after  be  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the  fon  of  his  old 
friend.  In  him,  during  the  fhort  time  he  lived,  Yonng 
found  a  patron  ;  and,  in  his  diflblute  defcefldant,  a  friend 
and  companion.  1  he  old  marquis  died  in  1715;  the 
young  one  went  to  Ireland  in  1717,  whither  it  is  probable 
that  Young  attended  him.  From  "  The  Knplifhman"  it 

<~j  o 

appears  that  a  Tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  the  theatre  fo 
early  as  1713;  "  Bufiris"  \vas  not  brought  upon  Drury- 
Lane  ftage  till  1719.  This  was  followed,  in  1721,  by 
"  The  Revenge  :"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Wharton.  This  fame  year,  1721,  at  this  wild  duke's 
defire,  and  upon  his  Grace's  proxnifing  to  advance  him  in 
the  world,  in  consideration  of  his  not  taking  two  livings 
of  200 1.  and  400!.  in  the  gift  of  All- Souls  College,  did 
Young  actually  attempt  to  get  into  parliament  at  Ciren- 
refter,  and  perfevered  even  to  iland  a  contefted  election. 
it  is  faid,  that  he  was  alhamed  of  his  connection  and 
patronage  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

In  1719,  he  publimed  "  a  Paraphrafe  on  part  of  the 
'*  book  of  fob."  Of  his  "  Satires/'  it  is  not  obvious  to  fix 
the  dates  :  they  were  originally  published  ieparately  in  folio, 
and  fome  paflages  fix  the  appearance  of  the  firft  to  about 
1725;  the  fifth  came  out  in  1727;  the  fixth  in  1728  :  they 
v.crc  afterwards  gathered  into  one  publication,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Univerfal  PaiTion  ;"  and  are  undoubtedly 
the  bell  of  his  works,  though  Swift  is  recorded  to  have 
laid  cf  them,  '*  that  they  ihould  either  have  been  more 
"angry,  or  more  merry."  About  1727,  he  entered  into 
orders ;  and,  April  28,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
King.  His  tragedy  of  "  The  Brothers,"  which  was 
already  in  rehearfal,  he  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
fta<re  :  and  the  managers  are  faid  to  have  refigned  it  with 

O  O 

fome  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  Clergyman. 
July  30,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordfhire  ;  and,  April  1739,  married 
lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  and 
widow  oJ  colonel  Lee,  of  whom  he  was  deprived  in  1740. 
Immediately  after  this  mournful  event,  "  The  Night 
"Thoughts"  were  begun;  and,  by  thefe  extraordinary 
poems,  written  after  he  wasfixty,  it  \vas  hisdefire  to  beprinci- 
pally  known,  as  appears  from  his  intituling  the  four  volumes 
which  he  publifned  himfelf,  "  The  Works  of  the  Author 
"  of  the  Night  Thoughts."  Notwithftanding  the  farewell, 

\vhich 
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which  in  thefe  poems  he  feems  to  have  taken  of  all  am- 
bitious views,  he  dipped  again  into  politics,  where  he 
had  always  been  dafrbling.  In  1745,  he  addrefled  "  Reflec- 
"  tions  on  the  public  lituation  of  the  kingdom"  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcaftle.  It  does  not  appear  that  thefe  views  ever 
forfook  him:  for,  in  1750,  he  wrote  to  abp.  Seeker  about 
preferment;  and,  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  actually 
appointed  clerk  of  tire  clofet  to  the  Princefs  dowager.  He 
died  in  April  1765. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  things  in  prcfe  and  verfe, 
which  we  have  not  fpecified.  He  pubiiihed,  particularly, 
in  profe,  "  The  Centaur  not  fabulous,  in  fix  letters  to  a 
"  friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue,  1754;"  and,  "  Conjectures 
"  on  Original  Competition,"  acldrelTed  to  Richardfon, 
author  of  "  Clarifla,"  in  1759." 


Z  A  CUT  US,    an  eminent  Spanifli 'phyfician,    was  vir.  _Oper. 
born  at-Lilbon  in  1575,  and  is  ufually  called  Luti- Prae*' 
tan  us.     He  itudied  both  phiiofophy  and  medicine  at  Sala- 
manca and  Conimbrica,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  1 594 
atSaguntum,  now  called  Morvedre,  a  famous  univerfity  in 
Spain.    After  this,  he  practifed  phytic  at  Lifbon,  till  1624; 
when,  by  an  edict  of  Philip  IV.  who  governed  Spain  with 
an  high  hand,  the  whole  race  of  Jews  were  interdicted  the 
kingdom.     Zacutus,  being  a  Jew,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
Low  Countries,  practiiing  chiefly  at  Amtterdam   and  the 
Hague  ;  at  the:  former  of  which  places  he  died,  as  Altruc  De  L"<- 
relates,  in  1641,  aged  66.     It  mutt  however  beat  the  very  ^jner- 
end  of  that  year,  and  in  the  date  of  the  old  llyle,  if  it  be 
true:  for  the  latt  letter,  among  the  ';  Epiftolae  Clarorum 
**  Virorum,"  addrefled  to  himfelf,  and  prefixed  to  his  works, 
is  dated  the  5th  of  April  1642.     It  was  fent  indeed  from 
Remberg  in  Poland  ;  and  thus,  by  rcalbn  of  the  diltance, 
might  polTibly  be  written  before  the  nevrs  of  his   death 
reached  that  place.     His  works,   written  in  Latin,  were 
printed  at  Lyons    in  France,    1649    2  vois  folio.     Before 
the  fecond  is  placed  what  he  calls   "  Introitus  ad  Praxir., 
"  or  an  introduction  to  practice  :"  wherein  he  lets  forth 
the  qualities  of  a  phyfician,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual ; 

and 
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:i   d  5,  not  only  what  are  the  qualifications  nccefiary 

to  the  art,  but  alfo  what  are  the  duties  neccllary  to  the 


man. 


Cicrr.  De         Z  E  U  X  [  S,  a  very  famous  painter  of  antiquity,  flourifhc  J 

^  about  400  years  before  Chrift,  or  aboutthe  95th  Olympiad. 

Plm.  H  it.    The  particulars  relating  to  his  country  are  a  little  confufed: 

Natural.      for  though  Tullv,  Pliny,   and  /Elian,  agree  in  affirming 

' 


c  '  J^j;,  that  he  was  of  Heraclea,  yet  they  have  not,  among  the 

an.  Var.      numerous  cities  ot    that  name,  told  us  the  Hereclea  in 

H-ft.iib.iv.  which  Zcuxis  was  born.    Pliny  reprefents  the  art  of  paint- 

ing, the  rudiments  of  which  had  been  difcovered  by  Apol- 

lodorus,  to  have  been  carried  to  confiderable  perfection  by 

this  painter-      Some  authors  relate,  that  he  found  out  the 

manner  of  difpofing  lights  and  fhades  ;  and  he  is  allowed 

^»     *       "  1  *  ••• 

£j  to  have  excelled  in  colouring.      Ariftotle  cenfured  this  de- 

er. 10.          feel  in  his  paintings,  that  the  manners  or  paffions  were  not 

Poetic,  c.  6.  exprciied  in  them:  neverthelefs  Pliny  declares  the  direct 

contrary  with  regard  to  the  picture  of  Penelope  ;  "  in  which 

Supra  citar.  *,  Zcuxis,"  fays  he,  "  feems  to  have  painted  the  manners." 

This-  painter   amaffed    immenfe   riches  ;    and   he  once 

made  a  ihew  of  them  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he 

appeared    in  a  cloak    embroidered    with  gold  letters   ex- 

preifmg  his  name.     When  he  found  himfeif  thus  rich,  he 

would  not  fell  his  works  any  longer,   but  gave  them  away. 

Was  not  this  generous  ?  and  did  it  not  ihew  a  noble  mo- 

deration, which  knew  when  it  had  enough?  You  will  not 

attribute   it  to  either  geiierofity  or  contempt  of  monev, 

when  you  hear  his  reafon  :    it  was,    and  lie  declared  it 

frankly,  that  no  price  could  be  let  upon  them.     His  Helen 

was   the  picture  which  made  the  greateft  noife.       Eefore 

he  had  left  off  felling  his  works,   he  ufed  to  make  people 

/  tor  feeing  them  ;  but  he  inhftcd.  always  upon  ready  money 

f  >r  ihcwin^  his  Helen  :   "  which,'1  lavs  ./Elian,  "  sfave  oc- 

O  J  '   •          O 

*•  caiion  to  the  wags  to  call  her  Helen  the  courtezan." 
He  did  not  icruple  to  write  underneath  this  picture  the 
t-irec  verfes  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Horner  reprefents  Priam 
and  the  venerable  feges  of  his  council  confeffing,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  were  not  to  blame  for  having  expofed 
themielves  to  fo  many  calamities  for  the  love  of  Helen  ;  her 
beauty  equalling  that  of  the  goddelTes.  it  cannot  be  very 
•  :11  rietcnnined,  whether  '  Helen  of  Zeuxis  be  th; 
i  ;nb  as  that  which  was  at  Rome  in  Pliny's  time  ;  or  that, 
v  ,iich  he  painted  for  the  inhabitants  ot"  Crotona,  to  be 
up  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  What  he  required  of  the 
2  people 
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people  of  Crotona,  with  refpe£l  to  this  picture,  is  fmgukr 
enough.  They  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  among 
them,  by  giving  him  a  large  fum,  in  order  to  paint  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  with  which  they  intended  to  adorn 
this  temple  ;  and  when  he  told  them,  that  he  intended  to 
draw  the  pi£ture  of  Helen,  they  were  extremely  well  fatif- 
iied,  knowing  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  painting 
women.  For  this,  purpofe,  he  defired  to  fee  the  moil 
beautiful  girls  of  their  city  :  upon  which  they  took  him  to 
the  place  where  the  young  boys  were  learning  trnir  exer- 
cifes,  where  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  feeing  whether 
they  were  handfome  and  well-fhaped  in  every  part,  they 
being  naked ;  and  as  he  feemed  much  pleafed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  they  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  he  might  judge 
from  thence  whether  there  were  any  beautiful  girls  in  their 
city,  fince  the  fillers  of  thofe  boys,  whom  he  thought  moil 
beautiful,  were  among  them.  He  then  defired  to  have  a 
light  of  fuch  as  porTerTed  the  greatefl  charms  ;  and  the 
council  of  the  city  giving  orders  for  all  the  maidens  to 
come  to  one  place,  in  order  that  Zeuxis  might  make 
choice  of  fuch  as  he  thought  fitted  for  his  purpofe,  he 
pitched  upon  five  ;  and,  copying  the  greateil  excellences  of 
each,  drew  from  thence  the  picture  of  Helen.  Cicero, 
who  informs  us  of  thefe  particulars,  in  the  place  above 
cited,  leaves  his  readers  to  guefs,  that  the  painter  would 
fee  thefe  five  young  beauties  naked ;  but  Pliny  fays  this  ex-  In  Ioco 
prefsly,  and  even  that  he  faw  them  in  this  condition,  be-  fuPrac  :?1 
fore  he  pitched  upon  the  five  in  queilion.  He  does  indeed 
tell  us,  that  Zeuxis  worked  for  the  Agrigeiitines,  and  not 
the  Crotoniates,  and  does  not  fay  who  was  the  pcrfon 
reprefented  by  this  picture  ;  but,  excepting  this,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  relates  the  fame  ilory  with  Cicero.  Thefe 
five  maidens  were  greatly  applauded  by  the  pocLr.,  their 
beauty  having  been  preferred  by  him,  who  was  juflly 
coniidered  as  the  greateft  judge  of  beauty;  and  their  names 
accordingly  did  not  fail  of  being  confecrated  to  pofterity, 
although  they  are  not  now  to  be  found. 

Many  curious  particulars  are  recorded  of  this  painter. 
His  difpute  with  Parrhafius  for  the  prize  in  painting,  and 
how  he  loft  it,  is  related  by  Pliny  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Zeuxis  had  painted  fome  grapes  fo  very  naturally, 
that  the  birds  ufed  to  come  and  peck  them;  and  Parrhafr 
painted  a  curtain  fo  artfully,  that  Zeuxis,  miftaking  it  for 
a  real  curtain  which  hid  his  rival's  work,  ordered  it  to  be 
drawn  afide,  that  he  might  fee  Parrl  -inting:  but, 

finding  his  miflake,  he  confefled  hipifelf  vai         ...    ;  fince 

he 
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lie  had  only  impoicd  upon  bird;,  nlicrcas  Parrkadus  had 
milled  even  thole  who  were  mailers  of  the  art.  Another 
time,  he  painud  a  boy  loaded  with  jArarvjj,  wlien  the  birds 
flew  again  to  this  picture,  at  which  he  was  vexed;  and 
frankly  confelTed,  that  it  was  not  fulficiently  iinilhed  ;  iince, 
had  he  painted  the  boy  as  perfectly  as  the  grapes,  the  birds 
would  have  been  ai;aid  of  him.  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
ccdon,  made  ulc  of  Xeuxis's  pencil  for  the  cmbellilhmcnt 
of  his  houl'c  ;  upon  which  Socrates  made  this  reflection, 
Var.  Hift.  as  it  is  prelervcd  by  Lilian.  "  Archelaus,*'  laid  he,  "  has 
ifa^Mv.  4t  j^j  out  a  va;^  fum  Q£  money  upon  njs  houfe,  but  no- 

"  thing  upon  himielf :  whence  it  is,  that  numbers  come 
"  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  fee  his  houfe,  but  none  to 
"  fee  him  ;  except  thofe,  who  are  tempted  by  his  money 
*'  and  prcfents,  and  who  will  not  be  found  among  the 
"  worthieft  of  men." 

One  of  Xeuxis's  fineft  pieces  was  a  Hercules  ftrangling 
fome  dragons  in  his  cradle,  in  the  prefence  of  his  frighted 
mother  :  but  he  himfelf  efleemed  chiefly  his  athlcta  or 
champion,  under  which  he  made  a  verfe  that  became  after- 
wards famous,  i'lz.  "  that  it  would  be  eafier  to  envy,  than 
"  to  imitate  that  picture."  It  is  probable,  that  he  valued 
his  Alcmena,  fince  he  prefented  it  to  the  Agrigentiiies.  He 
did  not  fet  up  for  a  fwift  painter  :  he  ufed  to  fay  to  thofe 
who  reproached  him  with  Hownefs,  that  "  he  was  indeed 
"  a  long  time  in  painting,  but  that  it  was  alfo  to  laft  a  long 
"  time."  Lucian  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  a  pi&ure 
-of  Xeuxis,  which  deferves  to  be  read:  it  is  of  a  female 
centaur.  We  are  told  that  Xeuxis,  having  painted  an  old 
woman,  lauglied  *fo  heartily  at  the  fight  of  this  picture, 
that  he  died.  This  circumftance  is  related  by  Verrius 

^  * 

Flaccus,  under  the  word  Piftor  ;  but  it  is  probably  fabu- 
lous. More  particulars  may  be  found  concerning  this 
painter,  in  Junius  "  de  Pictura  Veterum  ;"  and  alfo  in 
Mr.  Bayle's  "  Dictionary,"  under  the  word  Zeoxis,. from 

whence  this  account  is  chiefly  taken. 

j 

ZINZENDORF.      See  M  o  R  A  v  t  A  N  s. 
™fc'  ZONARAS   (JOHN),    a  Greek  hiftorian,   eyercifed 

Eibl.  Gr?ec.  /-iti  i  r   ,^> 

v,x.p.z4i.  coniiderable  employs,  under  he  emperors  or  Ccnitan- 
tinople ;  but,  Vv'earicd  v;ith  worldly  matters,  at  length 
became  a  monk,  r.ncl  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  wrote  ';  Annals  from  the  beginning  of  the 
".World  down  to  the  year  1 1 18  ;"  an  indigefted  compilation, 

fuch 
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fiich  as  might  be  expected  from  an  ignorant  and  credulous 
hionk.  However,  they  are  of  fome  ufe,  fo  far  as  Roman 
affairs,  and  thofe  particulars  of  his  own  time,  are  concerned ; 
for  he  has  copied  Dion  Caffius,  and  even  recorded  fome 
particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Dion.  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  feveral  pieces  in  the  religious  way,  one  of 
which  we  will  mention,  becaufe  it  may  feem  rather  curious : 
"  Oratio  ad  eos,  qui  naturalem  et  involuntarium  feminis 
4t  effluxum  immunditiem  exiftimant;  Graece  6c  Latine ;"  in 
"  Jure  Graeco  Romano,"  Lib.  V.  p.  351. 

ZOROASTER,  or  Zerdufht,  the  reputed  founder, 
but  more  truly  reformer,  of  the  Magian  religion,  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  The  common 
opinion  of  the  Periian.  and  Arabic  writers  is,  that  he  either 
was  a  Jew,  or  went  very  early  into  Judea ;  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education  under  one  of  the  prophets,  with  whom 
lie  lived  as  fervant,  and,  emulous  of  glory,  fet  up  for 
a  prophet  afterwards  himielf.  The  two  reigning  herefies 
before  his  birth  were  Zabiifm  and  Magifm ;  the  former 
far  more  grofs  than  the  latter,  and  confequently  more  pre- 
valent among  the  multitude.  Hence  they  were  fallen  into 
wrong  notions  of  the  deity,  and  grofs  errors  in  their  manner 
of  worfhiping  him  ;  living  alfo  in  continual  fear  of  that 
evil  fpirit,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  the  enemy  of  their 
fpecies,  and  the  continual  diflurber  of  the  world.  Zerdufht, 
whom  fome  believe  to  have  had  his  learning  and  his 
divinity  out  of  the  books  of  Moles  and  other  facred  books 

J 

of  the  Jews,  took  pains  to  root  out  all  thefe  notions,  and 
to  make  the  people  eafier  than  they  had  been,  by  propagat- 
ing reasonable  opinions.  He  taught  them,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  was  independent  and  felf-exiilent  from  all  eternity  ; 
that  light  and  darknefs,  good  and  evil,  were  continually 
mixed,  and  in.  a  ilruggle,  not  through  impotency  in  the 
Creator,  but  becaufe  fuch  was  his  will,  and  becaufe  this 
difcordancy  was  for  his  glory ;  that,  in  the  end,  there 
would  be  a  general  refurredtion,  and  a  day  of  retribution, 
wherein  fuch  as  had  clone  well,  and  lived  obedient  to  the 
law  of  God,  ihouid  go  with  the  angel  of  light  into  a  realm 
of  light,  where  they  ihouid  enjoy  peace  and  pleafure- 
for  evermore,  and  thofe  who  had  done  evil  ihouid 
lufFer,  with  the  angel  of  darknefs,  everlafting  punifhment 
in  a  land  of  oblcurity,  where  no  ray  of  light  or  mercy 
ihouid  ever  vifit  them  ;  and  that  thenceforward  light 
VOL.  XI L  S  s  and 
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and  datknds  fhould  be  incapable  of  mixture  to  all  ctcr- 
n  i 

:  pains  i->  perfua  '     ''is  di>  of  ;i'l  the 

attributes  of  the  divinity  laiuljdl          in 

conf  i^h  he  amired  them,  that  th^v  had  none 

to  tear  but  themfelves,   bi-caule  nothing  couU  render  I!K:M 
unwoithy   oft!          vine   favour,    nut  thiir  vices.      CM'  all 
virtues   he   cftecm/.-d  what    the  -         ks    call    - 
and   the   apoftles  brotherly   h.vc,    the   create!!:;  lor  \vh 
reafon  he  exhorted  all  his  •  ers  to  a-£\s  of  charity  and 

ben.-ficence,  fometimes  alluring  them  by  promifts,  at  other 
times  driving  them  as  it  were  by  threaten  ings.     The  c     - 

t3  ,  '^j 

denda  of  his  religion  vrcre  not  numerous,  or  perplexed  ; 
though,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  Eaft,  he  fometin 
made  ule  of  parabolic  relations.  He  gave  his  difcipfeslikewife 
a  liturgy,  v:hich  they  hold  to  have  been  brought  to  him 
from  heaven;  and  therefore  refufe  to  make  any  alterations 
in  it,  though  the  language  is  grown  obfolete  and  little  un- 
derftood.  The  Mari,  cr  yrieils,  were,  according  to  his  inlli- 
tution,  of  three  ranks  ;  the  dury  of  the  full  was  to  read  the 
holv  ofMces  daily  in  the  chapels,  and  to  paraphrafe  on  and 
explain  the  contents  of  his  books.  Over  theie  were  fuper- 
intendents  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Archkriagus'^  which  office 
Z'.  :t  himfelf  aflumed;  and  refided  in  th.e  city  of  Balch, 
at  the  fack  of  which  he  was  {lain.  The  /'end,  or  Zenoc- 
vafta,  containing  the  inftitntes  of  his  religion,  coiifills  of 
c:ie  and  twenty  parts  or  different  treatifes,  which  i?  the 
ivafon  that  we  have  fo  many  different  accounts  of  it  :  it  is 
written  in  the  old  Perfic  or  /.vind  charafter.  The  i6th 
treatife  contains  his  life,  wherein  the  whole  mvftery  of  his 
character  as  a  proph-r,  and  the  methods  he  made  ule  of  for 
th?  propagation  of  his  religion,  are  kt  forth  at  large  :  the 
2Oth  treats  of  the  virtues  of  dru^s,  and  how  they  may  be 
applied.  Thus  hi  -is  contain  not  only  the  .religion, 

b<it  r         \rning  of  t'  --j\  :  arul  he  recommended  it  to 

all  his  fucL-ufors,  to  be  perrcit  miller,  of  all  yleful  know- 


We  crincUiclr  our  account  of  thl-:   extraordinary  perfon 
v.'  that  he  r$  iuid  to  have  predicted  the  com- 

in^  «  i  and  exprcfp  words  ;  and  that  t 

\v;-L-  m^n  out  of  tht?  Kai:       hoca  ne  ro  \vorihip  our  Saviour 
on  account  of  his  liar,  were  his  dilciples, 

ZOSIMUS,    ai-  ';n,  who  lived  at  tire 

end  oi      .  :  fourth,  and  ths  bsgiurJ::^  or  tiit  iiith  ct-atury, 

was 
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'Was  a  man  of  quality  and  place,  having  the  title  of  count, 
and  being  advocate  of  the  treafurv.     There  are  extant  of  Pkot.Bibli- 
his  fix  books  of  hiftory,   in  the  firft  of  which  he  runs  over  Cp"  ^°;  ^  * 
the  Roman  affairs   in  a  very  fuccincl  and  general  manner,  BIM.  r.raec. 
from  Aueruftus   to  Dioclefian  :    the  other  live  books   are  vo'- VI- 

o 

written  more  largely  and  diffufively,  efpecially  \\hcn  he  * 
comes  to  the  time  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  and  of  his 
children  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  becaufe  he  then  wrote  of 
••what  he  had  feen.  He  goes  but  little  beyond  the  fiege  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  and  the  fources  of  divifion  between  him 
and  Honorius :  and  indeed  we  have  but  the  beginning  of 

O  O 

the  iixth  bock,   the   reft  being  loft.     It  has  been  pretty 

generally    fuppofed,    that   Zofimus   did   little    more   than 

abridge  Eunapius's   **  Hiftory  of  the  Caefars,"  which  fup- 

polition  was  grounded,  as  Photius  relates,  on  the  great  re- 

ieniblance  between  the  one  and  the  other,  except  in  thofe 

places  where  Stiiico  was  concerned,  whom  Zciimus  did 

not  abufe  as  Eunapius  did.     Zofimus  was  a  Pagan,  and  a 

moft   zealous   one    too  ;    whence  we  find  him  frequently 

inveighing     with     great    bitternefs    againil    the   Chrifciaii 

princes,   particularly  againft  Conftantme  the  ">reat  and  the 

elder  Theodofius.    Photius  favs,  "  that  he  barks  like  a  dog 

"  at  thofe  of  the  Chriftian  religion;"   and  few  Chriftian 

authors   till   Leunclavius,  who  tranilated  his  hiftory  into 

Latin,    made  any  apology  for  him.     "  To  fay  the  truth,"  Ju 

favs  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,   "  although  this  learned  German   "^H 

"  defends  him  very  pertinently  in  many  things,   fhewing  riens. 

"  how  wrong  it  would  be  to  expect  from  a  Pagan  hif- 

"  torian,   like   Zofimus,    other  fentiments  than  thofe  he 

"  profefled;   or  that  he  mould  refrain  from  difcovering  the 

'  vices  of  the  firft  Chriftian  emperors,    lince  he  has  not 

"  concealed  their  virtues  ;   vet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 

"  very  many  places  he  has  Ihewn   more    animofity  than 

"  the  laws   of  hiftory   permit."      Then  having  produced 

fornc  inftances  to  thefe  purpofes,  he  goes  on  thus  :   "  We 

"  mall  lefs  wonder  at  the  avcriicn  of  Zoiimus  to  Chriftians, 

"  when  wre  coniider  what  a  deference  he  paid  to  all  the 

"  fuperftitions  of  idolatry- -,  which  made  him  relate  many 

*'  tales,  that  I  ihould  have  thought   unworthy  of  hiftory, 

"  if,   a;  I  have   already   obferved,   the  like  were  not  to  be 

44  found  in  thofe   who   have  written  with  the  greateft  re- 

*'  putation — It  is   reasonable    then  to   own,    that   infide- 

"  lity   has   made    Zofimus   infert  many   things,    either   in 

'*  favour  of  hi:;  altars,  whofe  deftruclion  he  v;as  unwilling 

"  .o  fee,  or  againft  ours,  which  he  could  not  endure ;  and 

S  s  2  "  this 
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"  this  fo  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  hiftory,  that  \vo 
"  might  therefore  be  led  to  dcfpile  it,  if  it  did  not  contain 
"  a  great  number  of  curious  and  entertaining  things,  which 
"  are  to  be  found  no  where  clle. 

His  it vie,  in  the  judgement  of  Photius,  is  recommcnda- 
ble  for  its  purity,  and  that  agreeable  fvveetnels,  which 
a  I  moil  always  accompanies  what  is  written  intelligibly. 
His  fentences  arc  fliort,  and  his  phrafe  concife  ;  as  it  is 
natural  to  expect  from  one  who  brings  into  a  narrow 
compafs,  what  others  had  treated  more  difFufedly.  It  is 
alib  for  this  reaibn,  that  Photius  obferves  his  language  to 
be  almoft  without  figures,  which  are  not  proper  for  the 
manner  of  writing  which  he  purfued :  he  like  wile  abftained 
from  fpeeches,  and  all  thole  ornaments  which  only  be- 
come the  great  hiilorian  and  orator.  The  fix  books  of  his 
"  Hiilory"  have  been  publimed,  with  the  Latin  verfion  of 
Leunclavius,  at  Frankfort,  1 590,  with  other  minor  hiftorians 
of  Rome,  in  folio;  at  Oxford,  1679,  in  8vo;  and  at  Ciza 
the  fame  year,  under  the  care  of  Cellarius,  in  Svo.  This 
laft  edition  was  dedicated  to  Gra^vius,  and  reprinted  at 
Jena,  1714,  in  Svo. 

ZUCCHERO  (TADPKO),  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  St.  Angclo  in  Vado,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbin,  in 
1529  ;  and  was  initiated  in  his  art  by  his  father,  who  was 
an  ordinary  painter.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  Pietro  Calabro  ;  whole 
wife  was  fo  covetous,  that  me  almoii  ilarved  him,  and 
forced  him  to  look  out  for  another  mailer.  However,  he 
went  to  no  other,  but  contented  himfelf  with  contemplating 
Raphael's  works  and  the  antique  fculptures  :  he  improved 
himfelf  alfo  greatly  by  the  lludy  of  anatomy.  He  excelled 
chiefly  in  a  liorid  invention,  a  genteel  manner  of  delign, 
and  in  the  good  difpoiition.  and  ceconomy  of  his  pieces  ,- 
but  was  not  fo  much  admired  for  his  colouring,  which  was 
generally  unpleafant,  and  rather  refembled  the  ilatues  than 
the  life.  He  never  worked  out  of  Italy:  Rome.  Tivoli, 
Florence,  Caparola,  and  Venice,  were  the  places  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himielf;  but  left  many  pieces  unfmilhed. 
being  fnatcheci  awnv  in  his  prime,  in  1566. 

ZUCCHERO  (FK.F.DERICO),  an  eminent  painter, 

and  brother  of  Taddeo,   wras  born  1543,  and  carried  to  the 

Jubilee  at  Rome  in  i  550  ;   when  he  was  placed  under  his 

brojbex  Taddeo,  who  was  then  oiu  of  the  moil  famous 

4  painter- 
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painters  In  Italy.  He  afterwards  fet  up  for  a  mafter-pain- 
ter,  and  finished  many  of  his  brother's  'pieces.  Pope  Gre- 
gory X11I.  employed  him:  -when  Zucchero,  having  a 
difference  with  ibme  of  his  officers,  drew  a  picture  of 
flander,  afterwards  engraved  by  Cornelius  Cort,  in  which 
he  reprefented  thofe  who  had  offended  him  with  afles  ears. 
He  expofed  it  publickly  over  the  door  of  St.  Luke's  Church  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  in-  order  to  avoid  the 
Pope's  indignation.  He  worked  in'France  for  the  cardi- 
nal of  Lorrain,  and  in-  the  Efcurial  for  Philip  II,  without 
giving  content  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  was 
more  fortunate  in  England,  where  he  drew  the  picture  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  ibme  other  pieces  that  were 
very  much  commended.  At  lair.,  returning  to  Italy,  and 
having  worked  fome  time  in  Venice,  Pope  Gregory  re- 
called and  pardoned  him.  Soon  after,  he  fet  up  the  Aca- 
demy of  painting,  by  virtue  of  a  brief  obtained  from  this 
pope  ;  of  which  being  chofen  the  firfl  prince  himfelf,  he 
built  a  noble  apartment  for  their  meeting.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Venice,  to  print  fome  books  he  had  written  on 
painting  ;  from  thence  paiTed  on  to  Savoy  ;  and,  in  a  jour- 
ney to  Loretto,  died  at  Ancona  in  i6og.  He  differed  but 
little  from  his  brother  in  his  ilyle  and  manner  of  paint- 
ing ;  though  in  fculpture  and  architecture  he  was  far  more 
excellent. 


ZUINGLIUS    (ULRICUS),    an  able  and  zealous  J.^J* 
reformer  of  the  church,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  divi-  0fECclel 
lion  from  Rome  in  Switzerland,    at  the  fame  time  thatfiaftical 
Luther  did  the  fame  in  Saxony,  was  born  at  Wildehaufen  Authors, 
in  Switzerland  in  1487.    He  was  fent  to  fchool  at  Balil  early, 
and  thence  removed  to  Bern,   where  he  learned  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongues.     He  itudied  philolbphy  at  Vienna, 
and  divinity  at  Bafil,  where  he  was  admitted  doctor  in 
1505.    He  began  to  preach  with  good  fuccefs  in  1506,  and 
was  chofen  minifter  of  Claris,  a  chief  town  in  the  canton 
of  the  fame  name,  where  he  continued  till  1516.     Then 
lie   was    invited    to    Zurich,    to    undertake    the    principal 
charge  of  that  city,   and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  there  ; 
and  upon  the  preaching  of  Luther,   which  began  in  1517, 
Ihewed    himfelf  very    favourable    to   that    reformer  ;    for, 
though  he  refuied  to  read  his  books  himfelf,   having  been 
otherways  inftructed  in  thofe  niattJiS,  vet  he  recommended 
them  to  his  hearers. 

S  s  3  About 
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About  that  time  a  Franc;rrn  of  Milan,  bung  lent  from 
Li ••>  X,  victor  of  his  order,   came  to  pubiilh  in- 

ck:       ,  .  .-.ivarhc-d  according   to  the  ufual 

manner;  nameiv,  4t  Th;it  the  pope  had  granted  an  abfolute 
tk  pardon  ol  (ins  to  lho!e  who  puu  in-Jed  Inch  ind  es 

'•  with  money,  and  that  men  might  bv  this  means  deliver 
"  .,b!y  from  purgaron  :"  when  /.;ir.:;'!ius,  after 

th  Til  pic  of  Luther,  declaimed  powerfully  not  only 
againft  the -preacher,  but  even  ;  line  indulgences,  or 
a-"  Icafi  the  ule  that  \vas  made  of  the.  .,  biihop 

ot  L'.          ,ce,  fuppofing  that  he   w;  ;  d  :d  only  with 

the  abule  of  them,  e:  jd  him  to  go  on,  and  promifed 
him  his  patronage;  but  Zuinglius  \vcnr  farther,  and  Ibii- 
ci ted  the  i  •,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  S  .  i  .and,  to 
favour  the  doctrine  he  was  about  to  eiiahhlh,  and  which 
he  called  R-JG,  ../  /;/  .  The  biihop  and  the  legate  re- 
filling to  hearken  to  his  propolais.  he  told  them,  that  he 
would  oppofe  the  errors  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  propa- 
gate his  own  doctrines,  in  fpite  of  them  ;  and  thus 
continued  to  preach,  from  151010  152-?.  not  only  againtl 
indulgences,  but  other  articles  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Zuingiius  made  no  leir,  Drogrefs  with  the  Reformation 
in  Switzerland,     than   Luther  did  in  Saxony,   vet  carried 
himfelf  with  more  moderation  and  prudence ;  for,   though 
by   four   years  preaching  he  had  prepared  the  magiilrates 
and  people,    and  knew    that   thev  were  difpofed    to  call 
off  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the    church  of  Rome, 
and  to   receive  hi-;    new   opinions,     yet  he  would  not  at- 
tempt  to   make  any   alterations  in    the    external  woifhip 
without  the  concurence  of  the  civil  powers,     and   to  that 
end  caufed  an  afTembly  to  be  called  to  the  fenate  of  Zu- 
rich in  1523,  that  the  differences  ainon^  preachers  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  might  be  comy-ofed.    The  fenate,  by  their 
eclicl,  invited  all  eccleiiaflics  of  their  canton,  and  gave  the 
biihop  of  Conftance   notice  of  it,  that  he  might  either  be 
prefent    by  himfelf  or  his    deputies  ;     and   the    alfembly 
met   at    the    day    appointed.      Here    Zuinglius   declved, 
"  that  the  light  of  the  gofpel  having  been  much  obicur- 
<4  ed,   and  almoft  extinguiihed  by  human  traditions,   feve- 
"  ral  ;-. '.'Moils  of  late    had   endeavoured    to    reftore  it  by 
*'  preaching  Me  word  of  God  in  its  purity  ;  that  he  him- 
"  ieifwas  one  of  that  number;   and    though  he    had   for 
"  five  years  par:    taught  nothing  but  what  was  contained 
44  in  holy  icriplure,   yet  he  had    been  treated  as  an  heretic 

fc'  and 
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"  and  feducer;  that  it  was  for  this    reafon  he    had  defined 
"  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines  before   the  il;n:ite  of 
"  Zurich,  and  the  biihop  of  Conftance  or  his   deputies  ; 
"  and,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  undeiiland  them,  he 
"  had    dra\vn    them    out   into    iixtv-feven   propoiitions." 
The  doarine,  contained  in  thefe  proportions,  may  be  re- 
duced to   the    following   articles:    I.  '"  That  the  gofpel  is 
<c  the  only  rule   of  faith."     2.   "  That  the  church  is  the 
"  communion    of  faints."     3.  "  That  we  ought  to   ac- 
<;  knowledge  no   head  of  the  church   but  Jefus   Chrift.'5 
4.   "  That  all  traditions   arc  to  he    rejected."     5.   tv  Tint 
"  there  is  no   other   facriiwc  but  that    of   fefus    ChrifK" 
6.   "  That  we  have  need  of  no  ether  intercdibr  with  God 
iw  but  J-rfus  Chrhi."     7.  ;i  That  all  forts  of  meat  may  he 
ft  eaten  at  all  times."     8.   "  That    the    habits   of  monks 
*'  fmell  of  hypocrify."     9.  "  That  marriage  is  allowed  to 
"  all  the  world,  and  no   man   obliged  to  make  a  vow  of 
"  chaility  ;  and  that  prieils  are  not  at  all  debarred  from 
"the   privilege  of  being   married/'      10.   "  That  excorh- 
*4  munication  ought  not  to  be  infiifted  by  the  bifliop  alone, 
'-'  but  by  the    whole    Church;    and  that  only  notorious 
44  offenders  ought  to  be  excommunicated."      n.   "That 
"  the  power,  which  the  pope  and  biihops  afiurne  to  rhern- 
*'  felves,    is    afrant  pride,    and  hath    no    foundation    in 
fcripture."      12.   **  That    none    can    forgive    lias    but 
God;  and  that  confeffion  of  fins  to  a  prieil  is  only  to 
beg  his  ghoftly  advice."    13.  "  That  the  fcripture  teaches 
no  fuch  place  as  purgatory.'3      14.  c<  That  the  character, 
which   the  facraments    are  faid  to  imprefs,  is  a  modern 
i{  invention."      15.  "  That    the   fcripture    ackiio          ;es 
*•  none  for  priefts   and  bimops,  but  fuch  as   preach   the 
t;  word  of  God.'* 

He  alfo  offered  to  deliver  !»K  judgement  about  tvthe?, 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  condition  of  infants  not 
baptized,  and  about  confirmation,  it  any  perfon  Ihouid 
be  willing  to  difpute  with  him  upon  thole  points,  John 
P'aber,  one  of  the  three  deputies  wliom  the  biihop  of  Con- 
Ifcance  had  fent,  and  his  chief  vicar,  anfwered,  tlxat  he 
was  not  come  to  difpute  about  ceremonials  ai: :  cv.itorns, 
which  had  for  manv  ao;es  been  ufed  in  the  church  -,  nor 

j          O 

did  he  think  fit  to  debate  about  that  affair  then,  but 
would  refer  it  to  the  general  council,  which  was  to  meet 
ihortly  according  to  the  conflitution  of  the  diet  of  Nurem- 
berg. Zuinglius  ivolied,  "  t'l.it  ir.-v  ought  not  to  retire!, 

Q  a  i  *  >-i 
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Ci  how  long  a  thing  h:v:  been  or  has  not  been  in  ufe,  but 
'*  to  obferve  onl>',  whether  or  no  it  be  agreeable  to  truth, 
"  or  th,  of  God,  to  which  cuitom  could  not  be  op- 

"  pofed  ;  and  that  there  were  learned  men  in  the  preient 
"  allenibly,  who  could  very  well  determine  the  matters  in 
"  queition,  without  referring  them  to  a  council,  imce 
"  even  private  Chriilians,  enlightened  by  the  fpirit  of 
"  God,  could  dilcern  between  thole  that  did  and  did 
"  not  underiland  the  fcripture."  The  rcfult  of  this 
conference  was  in  favour  of  Zuinglius:  for  the  ienate 
ordained  by  an  edict,  "  that  he  fhould  go  on  to  teach 
"  and  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  g°lpcl»  after  the  fame  manner  that  he  had  hitherto 
"  done;  and  that  no  pallors,  either  in  the  city  or  country, 
"  mould  teach  any  thing  that  could  not  be  proved  by 
<;  the  gofpcl,  and  fhould  alfo  abftain  from  accufations  of 
*'  herefy." 

After  an  edict  fo  favourable,  the  doctrines  of  Zuinglius, 
which  moil  of  the  pallors  had  before  embraced,  were 
preached  under  the  name  of  Evangelical  Truth  in  almolt 
all  the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Zurich ;  but,  becaule 
the  outward  worihip  was  contrary  to  their  doctrines, 
images  it  ill  remaining;,  and  mals  being  celebrated,  and 
they  durll  not  abolifh  it  without  authority,  Zuinglius,  to 
perfect  his  dcfim,  ensued  the  fenate  to  call  a  new  arTem- 

*  O     O 

blv  in  October  the  fame  year,  when  the  bifhdps  of  Con- 
itance.  Coine,  and  Balil,  with  the  univerfity  of  the  lat- 
ter ritv,  and  the  twelve  cantons  of  Switzerland,  were  in- 
vited to  fend  their  deputies.  The  fenate  aflembled  upon 
the  day  appointed,  debates  were  held  upon  the  points  in 
queftion ;  and  tlie  refult  was  an  edict,  by  which  the  prieits 
and  monks  were  forbidden  to  make  any  public  proceffions, 
to  carrv  the  holy  facrament,  or  to  elevate  it  in  tlie  church, 
that  it  might  be  worfhiped :  reliques  were  taken  out  of 
the  churches,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  play  upon  organs, 
to  ring  the  bells,  to  blefs  palm-branches,  ialt,  waters,  or 
tapers,  and  to  admiriilicr  the  fupreme  unction  to  the  fick: 
in  ihort.  a  good  part  of  the  outward  worihip  and  ccremo- 
;es  of  tlie  church  of  Rome  were  at  that  time  abolilhed 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich. 

While  all  theie  tilings  were  tranfacting,  Zninglius  wrote 
fcverai  bock;;  in  defence  of  his  doctrines,  winch  were 
publifhed  between  1^22  and  1525  inclulive.  April,  1525^ 
he  petitioned  the  fenate  of  Zurich,  to  abolilh  the  mals 
and  the  adoration  qf  the  elements  in  the  lacraments  • 

and 
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and  he  eaiily  obtained  what  he  petitioned.     He  explained 
the  eucharift,  and  prefcribed  a   form  in   celebrating   the 
Lord's  Supper,  not  only  different  from  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  from  that  of  Luther  alfo  ;  and  this  engaged  him 
in  violent  difputes  and  animofities  even  with  his  brethren, 
who  were  jointly  labouring  with  him  in  the  great  work  of 
reformation.     Mean  while,  the  other  Svvifs   cantons,  dif- 
allowing  the  proceedings  of  that  of  Zurich,  ailcmbled  at 
Lucern  in  1524,    and  decreed,  that  none  mould  change 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  eftablifhed  for  1400  years  ; 
that  they  fhould  not  teach  the  doctrines  of  Zuinglius  ;  and 
that  the  magiftrates  Ihould  take  care  of  the  execution  of 
this  decree.     They  fent  deputies  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
fenate  of  Zurich,  to  complain  of  the  innovations  they  had 
made  in  their  canton ;  who  returned  a  firm  anfwer,  and 
itood  with  reiblution  to  what  they  had  done.     They  then 
called  an  ailembly  at  Baden  in  1526,  where  the  mofl  inge- 
nious and  able  advocates  of  each  fide  had  the  liberty  of 
faying  what  they  could,  in  juflification  of  their  refpective 
doctrines  ;  and  accordingly  Oecolampadius  maintained  the 
part  of  Zuinglius,  while  Eckius  was  reprefentative  for  the 
Catholics.     Other  afTemblies  were  afterwards  called  ;  but 
things,  inftead  of  approaching  nearer  .'to  peace  and  good 
order,  tended  every  day  more  and  more  to  tumult  and  civil 
difcord.     At  length  the  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms  ;    and 
Zuinglius,  well  horfed  and  compleatly  equipped,  was  flain 
in  one  of  theie  rencounters,  while  he  attended  the  army  as 
a   citizen  and  pallor,  if  not  as  a  general  and  commander, 
which  the  Papifls  affirmed.     He  died  in    1531,  and  was 
heard,  upon   receiving  his  death-wound  and  falling,    to 
utter  thefe  words  :  "  What  a  misfortune  is  this  r  well,  thcv 
"  can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the  foul." 
He  was  a  man  ot  fine  parts  and  uncommon  learning , 
and,  confidering   that  he   was  a  Reformer,  his   zeal  was 
tempered  with  a  good  degree  of  prudence.     He  held  fevera! 
notions  peculiar  to  himfelf,   and  different  from  thofe  of 
Luther,  which  produced   no  fmall  mifunderiianding  be- 
tween them  ;  for  Luther  was  not  at  all  well  affeftioned  to 
Zuinglius  ;  nor  did  Zuinglius  pay  the  leaft  deference  to 
Luther.     His  notion  of  the  Euchariil  was  fo  diilincl  from 
that  of  the  other  Reformers,  as  to  give  afterwards  a  name 
to  his  followers.     He  maintained  aifo  a  fvllem  of  his  own 
concerning  original  fin,  and  contended  for  the  falvation 
of  iiuants  dying  without  baptifm,  as  well  as  of  virtuous 
pagans ;  both  which  points  were  rejected  generally  bv  the 
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Proteflants  of  his  time.  His  works  amounted  to  4  vols. 
in  folio,  the  grcateft  part  of  which  were  written  in  ( 
man,  and  afterwards  were  translated  into  Latin  ;  -  were 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1544,  at  Zurich  in  1581,  add  at  Bafii 
again  in  1593.  ^s  doclrines  were  afterwards  fpread  into 
France,  with  fome  alterations  by  Calvin,  Bcza,  and  others, 
who  were  commonly  called  Calviniits  ;  while  the  diiciples 
of  Zuinglius,  who  lived  in  Switzerland,  retained  the  name 
of  Sacramentarians.  This  occasioned  a  late  noble  author, 
fpeaking  of  Proteilant  ecclefiaflica!  policy,  to  exprefs  him- 
fcrokeontlie  fctf  m  ^ie  following  manner:  «'  This  policy/'  lays  he, 
Study  of  "had  no  being,  till  Luther  made  his  eftablifhment  in 
"  Germany  ;  till  Zuinglius  began  another  in  Swiilevland, 
*'  which  Calvin  carried  on,  arid,  like  Americus  Vefputius, 
"  who  followed  Chrhlopher  Columbus,  robbed  the  iirft 
*'  adventurer  of  his  honour." 
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Ills  Leaf  is  to  face  p.  96.  of  VOL.  XI, 


ADDENDUM. 

Since  the  article  of  Dr.  Robertfon  was  printed,  the  following 
candid  Letter  from  the  original  publi/her  of  that  article  has 
been  given  to  the  publick  [A]. 

"  In  the  fliort  memoir  of  Dr.  Robertfon  written  by  him-  Gent-  Mag. 
felf,  and  faithfully  publifhed  from  his  own  manufcript,  he  *784» 
has  ftated  "•  that  the  earl  of  Ilay  and  other  vriitors  called  Mr. 
"  Sterling,  Principal  of  the  college  of  Giafgow,  to  a  fevere 
Li  account  for  the  public  money  that  he  had  embezzeled, 
"  which  amounted  to  fo  much  as  to  erect  many  {lately 
"  edifices  for  the  ufe  of  the  univeriity." 

"  lam  glad  to  have  caufe  to  fufpect  the  truth  of  this  im- 
putation, upon  fuch  good  authority  as  that  of  Dr.  Leech- 
man,  the  prefent  Principal  of  the  college  there;  and  think 
it  no  more  than  juilice  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Sterling  to 
fay.  that  Dr.  Leechraan  in  a  very  handfome  letter,  which 
I  lately  received  from  him,  writes  to  me  as  follows  ; 

*'  (i).  That  himfelf  and  the  profelTors  there  never  heard 
"  that  Principal  Sterling  was  accufed  before  the  viiitors  of 
41  having  embezzled  the  public  money;  and  there  is  no 
*'  order  for  refunding  it  in  the  regulations  which  they 
"  delivered  to  the  college  fubfcribed  by  all  their  names. 

4i  (2).  That  it  appears  from  the  college  records,  that  in 
"  the  year  1722  (four  years  before  the  viiitation),  certain 
*'  fpecmed  cc liege  funds  were  appropriated  for  building 
'*  dwelling  houfes  for  the  proferTors  ;  and  it  further  ap- 
**  pears,  from  fubfequent  college  accounts,  that  the  funds 
M  thus  let  apart  were  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  building  fix 
*'  dwdii'i^  houfes. 

"  (3).  That,  considering  Principal  Sterling's  acknow- 
6i  1-edged  character,  even  by  thofe  who  oppofed  his 
*4  meafures  in  college  politics,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
4i  any  fuch  charge  would  be  exhibited  a^ai-ift  him.  I 

•  <-_' 

'*  never  (aw  Principal  Sterling;  he  was  dead  many  years 
"  before  I  was  a  member  of  the  college;  but  I  have  had 
"  opportunities  for  many  yc-irs  lince  I  ca.ne  into  the 
'*  college  to  converfe  with  hi°  contemporary  profeiTors,  and 
"  with  thofe  of  them  who  ii  •  I  bee;i  generally  of  oppolite 
**  fentiments  to  him  as  to  national  and  college  politics,  and 
*'  therefore  cannot  br  fufpccle  1  of  partiality  to  him.  But 
"  I  never  heard  any  o  "  .  n  (tho*  t  icy  blamed  particular 
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"  ftcps  of  his  conduct),  fo  much  as  inimuate  that  he 
44  a  felfiih  interefted  man,  who  did  not  fcruple  to  enrich 
"  himfclf  at  the  expence  of  the  public  :  on  the  contrary, 
44  they  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
•c  fociety,  according  to  his  views  ;  and  that  he  was  fo  far 
f<  from  being  diipofed  to  embezzle  the  college  revenue, 
that  he  was  extremely  careful  to  favc  it,  and  to  apply 
the  favings  to  the  public  purpofes  of  promoting  litera- 
ture, and  Inch  things  as  might  be  ufeful  or  ornamental  ; 
and  indeed  there  ftili  remain  inconteftible  proofs  of  this 
from   our   college    records ;     for    during    the    time    of 
his  being  Principal,   partly  by  favings  of  the  revenue, 
and  chiefly  by  the  intereft  of  his  great  friends  at  court, 
he  obtained  new  grants  from  the  crown,  by  which  he 
doubled  the  number  of  profefTors  with  fettled  falaries." 
"  1  profefs  to  have  equal  efteem  for  the  candor  and  pro- 
bity both  of  Dr.  Robertfon  and  Dr.  Leechman  ;  and  am 
iatisfied  that  the  one  would  not  wilfully  exculpate  a  guilty 
character,    and   that  the   other  would   not  criminate    an 
innocent  one.     From  this  reprefentation  of  Dr.  Leech- 
man's,  I  am  inclined  to  think,   that  Dr.  Robertfon  has 
made  a  miitake  in  the  general  recollection  of  events,  fo  long 
ago  as  1726,  or  that  he  may  have  been  wrong  informed  as 
to  the  conclufion  of  thole  differences  which,  about  that 
time,  fubfiiled  in  the  college  of  Glafgow  :  but  I  have  not 
the  leait  fulpicion  of  his  writing  a  wilful  faliehood,  which, 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of;  nor  can  I 
fmpute  it  to  the  operation  of  any  refentment,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  hard  treatment  he  received,  while  I  am  perfuacled 
he  \vas  a  worthy  man,   of  great  candor  and  good  temper, 
of  much  generoiity  and  openncfs  of  mind.     Xor  is  Dr. 
Leechman  backward  to    bear  the  fame  teilimony  to  the 
character  of  Dr.  Robertfon. 

"  As  I  communicated  to  the  publick  the  account  of  Dr. 
Robertfon,  in  which  his  own  manufcript  was  literally  ad- 
hered to ;  fo  I  wifh  not  to  fupprefs,  as  I  have  leave  to  publifh, 
the  counter  evidence  of  Dr.  Leechman  in  reipedt  to> 
Principal  Sterling's  iuppofcd  embezzlement  ot  any  parr  of 
the  revenues  of  the  college  of  Glafgow. 

June  30,   1784.  JOHN   DlSKZT." 
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'    ANSTIS   (JOHN),  an  able  herald,  was  born  at  St. 
Neot's  in  Cornwall,  Sept.    28,   1669,  being  fon  of  John  by  Nichols, 
Anftis,  of  that  place,  by  Mary,  daughter   and   coheir  of  ? 
George"  Smith.      He  was  admitted  at  Exeter-college,  Ox- 
ford,   1685,  and  three  years  after  at  The  Middle  Temple; 
reprefented    the    borough  of -St.   Germans,     1702,    1703, 
1704,  in  parliament,  where  he  drfunguifhed  himfelf  againil 
the  bill  for  occaflonal  conformity,  for  which  he  got  ranked 

,  in  the  lift  of  the  Tackers,  printed  about  that  time.  He 
\vas  appointed  Deputy-General  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Im- 
preft,  1 703,  which  office  he  never  executed;  one  of  the 
principal  commiiiioners  of  prizes,  2  Anne  ;  Garter  King  at 
-Arms,  13  Anne  ;  in  which  place  he  died,  March  4,  1743-4; 
and  was  buried  the  23d  following,  in  a  vault  in  the  parifh 
church  of  Dulo  in  Cornwall.  He  publifhed,  in  1706,  <c  A 
"  Letter  concerning  the  honour  of  Ea-rl  Marfhal,"  8vo  ;  in 
1720,  "  The  Form  of  the  Inflallation  of  the  Garter,"  8vo; 
in  1724,  "  The  Regifter  of  the  mofl  noble  Order  of  the 
*'  Garter,  ufually  called  the  Black  Book,  with  a  fpecimen  of 

'  "  the  Lives  of  the  Knights,"  2  vols.  folio  ;  and,  in  1725, 
"  Obfervations  introductory  to  an  hiilorical  Eifay  on  the 
*'  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,"  ^.to.  intended  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Hiftory  of  that  Order,  for  which  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  had  begun  to  collecl:  materials.  His  ';  Afpi- 

•  "  logia,  a  difcourfe  on  Seals  in  England,"  with  beautiful 
draughts,  almoft  fit  for  publication,  of  which  Mr.  Drake 
read  an  abilraft  to  the  Society  in   1735-6.   and  two.  folio 

•  volumes  of  drawings  of  fepulchral  monuments,  fcone  cir« 
cles,  croiTes,  and  calllcs,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  were  pur- 

VOL.  XII.  T  t  chafed, 
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chafed,  with  a  MS.  "  Hiftory  of  Launcellcn/'  and  many 
other  curious  papers   (particularly  a  good  collection  of  epi- 
taphs  and    other  infcriptions   in   England,    and   many   in 
A  Vales,  all  fac  fimiles),  at  the  fale  of  Mr.  Anilis's  library 
of  iMSS.  1768,  by. Thomas  Allle,  efq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS. 
Befides  thefe,    he  left  in  MS.  two  large  folio  volumes  on 
the  Office,  &c.  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  and  of  Heralds 
in  general ;  memoirs    of  the   Talbot,   Carew,  Granville, 
and    Courtney    families ;    the    Antiquities    of  Cornwall ; 
"  Collections  relating  to  the  parifh  of  Coliton  in  Devon- 
"  mire,"    containing  matters  relative  to  the  tithes  of  that 
church  (of  which  his  ion  George  Anftis  was  vicar),  in  a 
difpute   before    the  court  of  Exchequer    in    1742,    now 
(1784)    in  Dr.   Ducarel's  library;  and  alfo  large  collec- 
tions relative  to  All-Souls  College,  Oxford,  by  whom  they 
were  bought.      Sixty-four  pages  of   his   Latin  anfwe'r  to 
"  The  Cafe  of  Founders  Kinimen"  were  printed  111.41:0. 
with  many  coats  of  arms.     His  "  Curia  Militaiis,  or  a 
"  treatife  on   the  Court  of  Chivalry,  in  three  books,"  of 
which  Mr.  Reed  has  the  preface  and  contents :  the.  whole 
poffibly  which  was  ever  publilhed    (if  pnblifhed  at   all), 
was  printed  in   1702,  Svo.     His  eidefl   fon  John  Anftis, 
efq.  who  had  been  educated  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford,  was,  at  the  revival  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath  in  1725,  joined  to  his  father  in  the  office 
of  Garter;  and  had  the  additional  office  of  genealogift  and 
regiiter  of  the  Bath.     At   the  opening  of  Dr.  Radcliffe's 
library,   1749,  he  was,  with  feveral  other  members  of  that 
tmiveriity,  created  LL.D.     He  died  a  batchelor,  Dec.  5, 
1754;     and  was    fucceeded  in  his   eilare  by  his   brother 
George  above  mentioned,  befides  whom  he  had  another 
brother  in  holy  orders.     He  poflefled  a  well-chofen  col- 
ledion  of  books,  and  numerous  MSS.  on  heraldic  fubje&s 
by  his  father. 

ASHTON  (CHARLES),  one  of  the  moil  learned 
critics  of  his  age,  elected  mailer  of  Jefus -college,  Cam- 
bridge, July  5,  1701,  wras  inftalled  in  a  prebend  of  Ely 
on  the  1 4th  of  the  fame  month.  His  great  knowledge 
in  ecclefiaftical  antiquities  was  excelled  by  none,  and 
equalled  by  few ;  as  his  MS.  remarks  \}pon  the  Fathers, 
and  corrections  of  the  mifbkes  of  translators,  will  fuffi- 
ciently  mew.  His  critical  Ikill  in  the  writers  of  the  claffics 
is  well  known  to  many  perfons  now  living.  Dr.  Taylor 
always  fpoke  with  raptures  of  his  correction  of  the  in- 
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fcnption  to  Viter  Urios,  which  he  looked  on  as  the 
happieil  thing,,  and  the  molt  to  the  credit  of  the  doer  and 
the  art  irielf,  that  he  knew  of;  and  Mr.  Chifhull  on  the 
fame  occafion  calls  him  "  Ariflarchus  Cantabrigienfis 
**  fumme  eruditus;"  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but  ifl 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  feldom  appeared  abroad. 

There  were  many  valuable  pieces  of  his  published  in  his 
life-time,  but  without  his  name  [.A].  It  is  too  honour- 
able for  the  parties  not  to  be  mentioned,  that  it  ufed  to 
be  obferved,  that  all  the  other  colleges,  where  the  fellows 
choofe  their  niafcer,  could  not  fhew  three  fuch  heads,  as 
the  only  three  colleges  where  the  matters  are  put  in  upon 
them;  viz.  Bentley  of  Trinity,  by  the  crown;  Afhton  of 
jefus,  by  the  bifhop  of  Ely  ;  and  Waterland  of  Magdalen^ 
by  the  earl  of  Suffolk. 

[A]  Among  thefe  are>  I,  «  Locus  "  R-ormn  year,  made  by  Caefar."  Ib. 
*'  JuftiniMartyrisemendarus  in  Apol.  i.  K°  III.  p.  29.  3.  "  Origen.  de  Ora- 
"  p.  ii.ed.Tbiriby/Mnihc-B.bliotheca  "  tiohe,"  410.  publifhed  by  the  late 
L'teraria,  published  by  the  learned  Rev.  Mr.  Reading,  keeper  of  Sion  col- 
Mr.  Wafle  of  Avnho,  Northampton-  legc  library.  4.  "  Hieroclis  in  Au- 
ihne,  l"44>  Nc  VIII.  2.  <(  Tully  "  rea  Carolina  Pythagorea  Com.T.enr. 
"  and  Hinius  reconciled,  as  to  the  a  Lor.d.  1742,"  Svo.  publifneii,  with. 
*'  time  (if  Caefir's  going  to  tfee  African  a  Preface,  by  "Dr.  Richard  Warren, 
<E  war;  with  an  account  of  the  old  archdeacon  of  Suffolk. 

A  S  tt  T  O  N    (THOMAS),    educated    at  Eton,    and  A%cdot« 

10]  rr  •          5       r^     it  1-1  °^     BowVrr, 

elected  thence'  to  KJ tig  s  College  Cambridge,  1733,  was  by  Nichols, 
probably  the  perfon  to  whom  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  ad-p-4"« 
drelfed  his  Epiftle  from  Florence,  in  1740,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  Thomas  Afhton,  Efq  ;  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Ply- 
44  mouthi"  He  was  prefented  to  the  re&ory  of  Aiding-  D 
ham  in  Lancafhire  in  17  . .  * ;  which  he  refigned  in  March 
1749:  and  on  the  3d  of  May  following  was  prefented  by 
the  prcvofl  and  fellows  of  Eton  to  the  re&ory  of  Stur- 
minfter  Marfliall  in  Dorfetihire.  He  was  then  IVL  A.  and 
had  been  cholen  a  fellow  of  Eton  in  December  1745.  In 
1752  he  was  collated  to  the  reclory  of  St.  Botolph,  Bi- 
ihopfgate;  iii  1759,  took  the  degree  of  D*  D. ;  Dec.  io» 
1760,  he  married  Mils  Amyand;  and,  in  May,  1762,  was 
elected  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  which  he  reiigned  in 
1764.  In  17  70  he  publifhed,  in  Svo,  a  volume  of ''Sermons 
&t  on  feveral  occaiions  ;"  to  which  was  prefixed  an  excellent 
metzotinto  by  Spililniry,  from  an  original  by  Sir  Jofhun 
Reynolds,  and  this  motto,  "  Inflo  praepofitis,  oblituspr;T- 
**  teritoruni."  Dr.  Aihton  died  March  i,  1775,  at  the 
age  of  fifty- nine,  after  having  for  fomc  years  furvived  a 
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fevere  attack  of  the  palfey.  His  Difcourfcs,  admirable  as 
they  are  in  thcmfclves,  were  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  the 
excellence  ot  his  delivery.  Hence  he  was  frequently  pre- 
vailed on  to  p:c;ich  on  public  and  popular  occaiions. 
tie  printed  a  Sermon  on  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  4to;  and 
a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  clofe  of  it  in  1746,  4tov 
In  1756,  he  preached  before  the  Governors  of  the  Middlefex 
hofpital,  at  St.  Anne's,  Wcfhniniler ;  a  Commencement 
Sermon  at  Cambridge  in  1759;  a  Sermon  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Charity  Schools  in  1760;  one  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  3Oth  of  Januarv,  1762;  and 
a  Spital  Sermon  at  St.  Bride's  on  the  Eailer  Wednelclav  in 
that  year.  All  thefe,  with  feveral  others  preached  at  Eton, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Bifhopfgate,  cVc.  were  collected  by  himfelf 
in  the  volume  above-mentioned,  which  is  doled  bv  a 
44  Concio  ad  Clerum  habita  Cantabrigiae  in  Templo  Beatce 
44  Marix,  1759,  pro  gradu  Doctoratus  in  Sacra  Theo- 
4i  logia."  His  other  publications  were,  i.  '*  A  Dilierta- 
i4  tion  on  2  Peter,  i.  19.  1750."  8vo.  2.  In  1754,  the  fa- 
mous Methodift  Jones  preached  a  Sermon  at  Bilhopfgatt; 
Church;  which  being  offensive  to  Dr.  Alhton,  he  preach- 
ed againll  it;  and  fome  altercation  happening  between  the 
two  Divines,  fome  pamphlets  were  publfmed  on  the  occa- 
lion ;  and  one,  intituled  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  'I.  ho- 
"  mas  Jones,  intended  as  a  rational  and  candid  aniwer  to 
4'  his  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Botolph,  Bifhopfgate,"  4to>. 
was  probably  by  Dr.  Afhton.  3.  li  An  Extract  from  the 
44  Cafe  of  the  obligation  of  the  Electors  of  Eton  College  to 
"  fupply  all  vacancies  in  that  Society  with  thofe  who  are 
"  or  have  been  Fellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  fo 
"  long  as  perfons  properly  qualified  are  to  be  had  within 
*'  that  defcription.  London,  1771."  410,  proving,  that 
aliens  have  no  right  at  all  to  Eton  Fellowfhips,  either  by 
the  foundation,  flatutes,  or  archbiihop  Laud's  determina- 
tion in  1636.  This  is  further  proved  in,  4.  "A  Letter 
4i  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  [Morell]  on  the  queftion  of  electing 
"  aliens  into  the  vacant  places  in  Eton  College.  By  the 
"author  of  the  Extract,  1771."  4to.  5.  4t  A  Second 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  M." — The  three  laft  were  foon  after  re- 
publiflied,  under  the  title  of,  "  The  Election  of  Aliens  into 
*'  die  vacancies  in  Eton  College  an  unwarantable  practice. 
"  To  which  arc  now  added,  Two  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
*'  Dr.  Morell;,  in  which  the  cavils  of  a  writer  in  the 
* 4  General  Evening  Poll,  and  others,  are  confidered  and 
"  'refuted.  Part  I.  By.  a  late  Fellow  of  King's-college, 

"  Cam- 
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"Cambridge.     London,  1771."  4to.     Part  II.  was  never 

publifhed. 

BACON  (PFTAXUEL),  reftor  of  Brlden  in  Oxford- 

mire,  and  TJcar  of:  Bramber  in  Suflex,  was  of  Magdalen- * 

college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  April 

17,   1722;  B.  D.  April  29,   1731  ;  D.  D.  Dec.  7,    1735. 

He  poflefled  anexquifite  fund  of  humour  ;   was    a  famous 

•purifier ;    and   wrote   an    admirable    poem,  called   **  The 

•"  Artificial  Kite,"  firil  printed  in  1719,   and  preferved  iu 

•the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1758.     In   the  year  1757, 

Jie  publilhed  no  lefs  than  five  dramatic  performances ;  viz. 

j.  "  The  Taxes."     2.   "  The  Infignificants."     3.  "  The 

-"  Trial  of  the  Twin-kilbrs."     4.   The  "  Naval  Quack." 

.5.  "  The  Oculift."     He  died  at  Balden,  Jan.  2,   1783. 

BERNOUILLI  (DANIEL),  member  of  all  pofTi- M«y'«  Re- 
•ble    academies,  &c.   born  at  Gronineen,  Feb.  o,    i7oo;vieoV>  ?ov* 

i-    i  -      n/r       u  r  ,    j  c  i  •          •  j  r'8;?'  frcm 

•died  in  March  1702.      Intended  for  trade- his  pride,  ontheEloge 

folvins;  a   difficult  problem   in  a  very    mort  time,  taken  read  at  the 

*'  A      J  r 

.down  by  his  father's  faying  to  him,  infcea'd  of  the  praife  he" 
.jexpefted,  "  Ought  not  you  to  have  anfwered  it  at  once  ?" 
-i — pafTed  fome  time  in  Italy,  and  at  24  refufed  to  be  pre-- 
•fident  of  an  academy  meant  to  have  been  eftablifhed  at 
.Genoa  ;  pafled  fome  years  at  St.  Peteriburg,  with  great 
credit,  and  in  1733  returned  to  Baiil,  where  he  fucceflively 
iilled  the  chair  of  phyiic,  natural  and  fpeculative  philo- 
fophy.  In  his  firfl  work,  4<  Exercitationes  Mathematics?," 
•he  took  the  only  title  he  then  had,  viz.  "  Son  of  John 
"  Beraooilli,*'  and  never  wTould  fuffer  any  other  to  be 
.added  to  it.  This  work  appeared  in  Italy,  with  the  Great 
Inquifitor's  privilege  added  to  it,  and  it  claiTed  Bernoiiilli 
•in  the  rank  of  inventors.  He  gained  or  divided  nine 
-prizes,  which  were  contended  for  by  the  moft  illuftrious 
^mathematicians  in  Europe,  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  only  man  who  has  had  iucccfs  of  the  fame  kind 
is  Euler,  his  countryman,  difciple,  rival,  and  friend. 
His  firfc  prize  lie  gained  at  24  years  of  age.  In  1734112 
^divided  one  with  his  father  :  but  this  hurt  the  family 
•union;  for  the  father  conilrued  the  contcft  itfelf  into  a 
want  of  refpecl  ;  and  the  fon  did  not  fumciently  conceal 
that  he  thought  (what  was  really  the  cafe)  his  own 
piece  better  thin  his  father's.  Bfcfidcs  this,  he  declared 
for  Newton,  againil  whom  his  lather  had  contended  all 
his  life.  In  1740,  Mr.  Bcrnouilli  divided  the  prize  "  on 
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"  the  Tides   of  the   Sea,"    with  Euler    and    Maclaurln. 
The    academv    at    the    fame     time    crowned    a    fourth 

j 

piece,  \vhofe  only  merit  was  that  oi;  being  Qartenan  ;  but 
this  was  the  laft  public  aft  of  adoration  paid  bv  it  to  the 
authority  of  the    author   of  the   Vortices,   which  it  had 
obeved,   perhaps,  too  long.     In    1748,   Mr.   Daniel    Ber- 
noulli fucceeded  his  father  in   the   Acadeniy  of  Sciences, 
and  was  himfelf  fucceeded  by  his  hrothc-  John  ;  this  place, 
iince  its  firil  erection,  /'.  ?.  84  years,  never  having  been 
without  a  Bernouilii  to  iill  it.     He  was  extremely  relpe&ed 
at  Baftl ;  and  to  bow  to  Daniel  Bernouilii,  when  they  met 
him  in  the  itreets,  was  one  of  the  firft  le'Jbns  which  every 
father  gave  every  child.     He  ufed  to  tell  two  little  adven- 
tures, which  he  faid  had  given  him  more  pleafure  than  all 
the  other  honours  he  had  received.    'He  was  travelling  with 
a  learned  ftranger,  who,  being  pleafcd  with  his  converfa- 
tion,  aiked  his   name  :    "  I   am   Daniel   Bernoullli,"  an- 
fwered  he,  with  great  modefty  ;   "  And  I,"  faid  the  ftranger 
(who  thought  he   meant   to   laugh   at  him),   "  am  Ifaac 
*'  Newton."     Another  time  he  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
famous  Koenig  the  mathematician,    who  boafted,  with  a 
fufficient  degree  of  felf-complacency,    of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem he  had  refolved  with  much  trouble.     BernoniJli  went 
on  doing  the  honours  of  his  table,  and,  when  they  went 
to  drink  coffee,  prefented  him  with  a  fclution  of  the  prob- 
lem more  elegant  than  his  own. 

Gent.  Mag.      BETHAM  (EDWARD,   B.  D.)  received  his  educa- 
*?*'•         tion  at   Eton,  of  which  feminary  he  was  a  diftihguilhed 
ornament;    was  elected    from   thence   to    King's-college, 
Cambridge,  in  1728,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1731  ; 
was  fome   time  burfar,  and  by  the  provoft   and   fellows, 
when  fenior  fellow,  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Green- 
ford,  in  Middlefex.     In  1771,  the  provofl  and  fellows  of 
Eton  elected  him  to  a  vacant  fellowship  in  that  fociety.    So 
unexceptionable  was  his  life,  that  he  may  truly  be  laid  to 
have  made  no  enemy  in  the  progrei's  of  it.     Of  manners 
gentle,  of  friendfhip   moil  fufceptible,    of  knowledge  ex- 
teniive,  he  acquired  the  praife  and  commendation  of  all 
men.     His   fortune  was  not  exteniive,    yet  his  liberality 
kept  more  than  equal  pace  with  it,  nnd  pointed  out  objects 
and  things  to  which  it  was  impoftible  for  his  nature  to  re- 
fill lending  his  afliftance.     In  his  life-time  he  gave  2000!. 
for  the  better  maintaining  the  botanical  garden  at  Cam- 
bridge,   thereby  encouraging  a  fhidy  which  did  peculiar 

honour 
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honour  to  bis  tafle,  and  materially  benefited  mankind. 
So  humane  was  his  diipofition,  that  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  charity-  fchool  in  his  own  parifh  ;  and  this  moil 
nobly  in  his  life-time,  when  avarice  might  have  forbid  it, 
or  the  fear  of  want  might  have  excepted  againfl  it.  He 
was  exemplary  for  his  meeknefs  of  mind,  for  his  compla- 
cency, moderation,  and  affability  :  no  pride,  except  that 
of  being  an  honour  to  human  nature,  manifefted  itfelf  in 
him.  As  in  his  life  he  indicated  the  moil  extenfive  libe- 
rality, fo  at  his  death  he  exhibited  a  lading  record  of  his 
gratitude.  ImpreiTed  with  the  higheil  fenie  of  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Royal  Founder  of  Eton,  within  whofe  \valls 
he  had  imbibed  the  firfl  feeds  of  education,  he  by  his  will 

*• 

directed  a  flatue  of  marble,  in  honour  of  Henry  VI.  to  be 
erefted  at  the  expence  of  6ool.  And,  in  order  infallibly 
to  carry  his  pivpofe  into  execution,  he  contracted  a  few 
months  before  his  death  with  Mr.  Bacon  to  execute  it ;  fo 
very  grateful  was  his  diipofition,  that  he  could  not  content 
himfelf  without  this  inilance  of  difplaying  it ;  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation. 

BLETERIE  [A]  (JOHN  PHILIP   RENC  DE  LA),Diflionn«re 

,  -n  11-  r   i      Hiftoriqoe. 

born  at  Rennes,  entered  early  into  the  congregation  or  the  Caen  ^g ' 

Oratory,  and  was  there  a  ditiinguifhed  profellbr.  The 
order  againfl  wigs  occalioned  his  quitting  it ;  but  he  re- 
tained the  friendihip  and  eileein  of  his  former  brethren. 
He  went  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  procured  him  a  chair 
of  eloquence  in  the  College  Royal,  and  a  place  in  the 
academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  He  publifhed  feveral  works, 
which  have  been  well  received  by  the  public :  i.  "  The 
"  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Paris,  1735,  1746,"  121110. 
a  curious  performance  [B],  well  written,  and  diftinguifhed  at 
once  by  impartiality,  preciiion,  elegance,  and  judgement. 
2.  "  The  Hillory  of  the  Emperor  Jovian,  with  Translations 
*'  of  fome  works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Paris,  1748," 
2  vol?,  1 2  mo  [c],  a  book  no  lefs  valuable  than  the  former,  by 
the  art  with  which  the  author  has  fele£led,  arranged,  and 
cilablifhed  facts.,  and  by  the  free  and  varied  turns  of  the 
tranflator.  "  The  Life  of  Jovian,"  however,  feems  much 
inferior  to  that  of  "Julian."  But  "  the  difference,"  fays 
Mr.  Pel  i  fib  t,  "  may  be  owing  to  the  character  of  thole 
"  two  perfons,  who  in  fact  are  very  diflimilar."  3.  "  A 

[A^  It    i«  »Hus  printed  with  a  fingle          [c]  Abridged,  by  Mr.Duncorr.be,  in 

T  m  his  "  Hiltoire  de  Julicn."  the  '«  Sele£t   Wc-rks    of  the  Emperor 

[B]  Trarilated  into  EnglUli,  und?r  •«  Julian,    1784,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
tKe  infyedlion  of  Mr.  Bovver,  ir  1746. 

T  t  4  "  Tranflat'.on 
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"  Translation  of  fome  Works  of"  Tacitus,  Paris,  1755,'* 
2  vois.  i2mo.  "  'I  he  Manners  of  the  Germans,"  and 
"  The  Life  of  Agricola,"  are  the  two  pieces  comprifcd  in 
this  verfion,  which  is  equally  elegant  and  faithful.  Pre- 
fixed is  a  "  Life  of  Tacitus,"  which  is  alfo  worthy  of  this 
writer,  by  the  itrcngth  of  its  fentiments,  and  the  animation 
of  its  uyle.  For  this  hiftoiian,  the  Abbe  de  la  Dleterie 
had  a  kind  of  predilection  ;  he  fpoke  of  him  incdTantlv  to 
his  friends.  "  To  T«icitns,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  much  in- 
*k  debted  ;  I  ought,  therefore,  in  juflice  to  dedicate  to  his 
*'  glcrv  the  remainder  of  my  life."  4.  "  Tiberius,  or  the  • 
'*  fix  flrft  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  tranflated  into 
''French,  Paris,  1768,"  3  vols.  i2mo.  This  work  has 
undergone  fome  juft  criticifms.  It  is  written  in  a  vulgar, 
affedted'ltyle,  and  we  very  feldom  difcover  in  it  the  ele- 
gant hiftorian  of  Julian.  It  occafioned  at  the  time  thelej 
two  lines  : 

"  Des  Dogmes  de  Quefncl  un  trifle  profelyte 
"  En  bourgeois  du  Marais  fait  parler  Tacite[DJ." 
This  tranflation  is  in  other  refpects  fufficientiy  exact. 
5.  "  Letters  occafioned  by  the  Account  of  Quietifm  given 
"by  M.  Phelypeaux,  1733*"  I2mo.  This  pamphlet, 
which  is  fcarce,  and  very  well  written,  contains  a  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  Madam  de  Guyon.  6.  "  Some  Differ- 
'"  tations  [E]  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
"  Lettres,"  well  efteemed.  7.  *'  Moft  humble  Remon- 
*'  flrances  of  M.  de  Mon'crempnis  ;'  <{  an  obfcure  and  in- 
*'  diiTerent  work,"  fays  M.  PelhTot,  «6  ii_.  favour  of  a  pe- 
*'  dant,  who  had  made  himfelf  ridiculous  by  an  abfurd  and 
*'  unlucky  adventure."  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  1772.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
attached  to  religion,  and  his  morals  did  not  belie  his  prin- 
ciples. His  knowledge  being  folid  and  diyerfified,  ren^ 
dered  his  converfation  ufeful  and  interei'ting.  With  found 
rather  than  brilliant  talents,  endowed  with  more  judge- 
ment than  imagination,  he  had  the  merit  of  knowing  how- 
to  choofe  his  friends,  and  how  to  retam  them, 

[D]  Of  Qoefr.el's  tenets  a  fad  devotee  [E]  One  of  'hofe  is  abridged  in  Mr. 

Has  made  a  burgher,  Tacitus,  of     Buncombe's  tranflaibn  of  'the  '•'  S 

Works  of  Julian,"  vol.  II.  p.  365. 


Me-,o-rs,  B  OUR  GET  (DoM.  JOHN),  was  born  at  the  yil- 
Pu~  lage  of  Beaumains  near  Falaife,  in  the  diocefe  of  Seez,  in 
f.Vd'toThe  i?24-  Hz  was  educated  at  the  gram  mar-  fchool  at  Caen, 
H.itoryof  whence  he  was  removed  to  that  Univerfity,  and  purfued 
of  Btc?Cy  his  ftudies  with  Sreat  diligence  and  fuccefs  till  1745,  when 
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he  became  a  Benedi&ine  Monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin de  Seez,  then  en  regie,  that  is,  under  the  direction  of 
a  conventual  abbot.     Some  time  after  this,  Dom.  Bourget 
was  appointed  Prior  Clauftral  of  the  laid  abbey,  and  con- 
tinned  fix  years  in  that  office,    when  he  wss   nominated 
Prior  of  Tiron  en  Perche:  whence  being  tranilated  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  capacity  of  fub-prior, 
he  managed  the  temporalities  of  that  religious  houfe  dur- 
ing two  years,  as  he  did  their  fpiritualities  for  one  year 
longer ;  after  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe, 
he  refigned  his  office.     His  fuperiors,  fenfible  of  his  merit 
rind   learning,    removed   him  thence  to  the  abbey  of  Bee, ' 
where  he  refided  till  1764.     He  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Jan. 
10,    1765;    in  which  year  he    returned  to  the   abbey  of 
St.  Stephen  and  Caen,  where  he  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death.     Thefe  honourable    offices,  to   which  he  was 
promoted   on  account  of  his    great  abilities,  enabled  him 
pot  only  to  purfue  his  favourite  ftudy  of  the  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  fome  of  the  principal  Benedi6tine  abbies  in 
iN'ormandy,  but  likewife  gave  him  acccfs  to  all  their  char- 
ters,   deeds,    regifter-books,  &c.  &c.     Thefe  he  examin- 
ed with  great  care,  and  left  behind  him  in  MS.  large  and 
accurate  accounts  of  the  abbies  of  St.  Peter  de  Jumieges, 
St.  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen    (founded  by 
William  the   Conqueror  and  his  Queen  Matilda),  and  a 
very  particular  Hiilory  of  the  abbey  of  Bee.     Thefe  were 
all  written  in  French.       The    "  Hiilory   of    the   Royal 
'•*  Abbey  of  Bee"  (which  he  prefented  to  Dr.  Ducarel  in 
1764)  is  only  an  abihracl:  of  his  larger  work.    This  ancient 
abbey   (which  hath  produced  feveral  archbifhops  of  Can- 
terbury and  other  illuftrious  prelates    of  this  kingdom)   is* 
frequently  mentioned  by  our  old  hiftorians.     The  death  of 
our  worthy  Benedictine  (which  happened  on  New-year's 
day    1776)  was  occasioned  by  his  unfortunate  neglect  of 
a  hurt  he  got  in  his  leg  by  falling  down  two  or  three  ileps 
in  eoing  from  the  hall  to  the  cloiiler  of  the  Abbev  of  bt. 
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Stephen  at  Caen,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  feeble 
light  of  a  glimmering  and  dying  lamp  that  was  placed  in 
that  paiTage.  He  lived  univerially  eileemed,  and  died  lin- 
cerely  regretted  by  all  thofe  who  where  acquainted  with 
him ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  laid  abbey,  Jan. 

BURROW 
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Gent.Ma5.     BURROW   (Sir  JAMES),  matter  of  the  crown -of- 
i7^r-55^£CCj  was  cieftcd  F.  R.  S.  17  . . . ,  F.  A.  S.  1751.     On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Weft,  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill  the 
president's  chair  at  the  Royal   Society  till  the  anniverfary 
election,  when  he  refigned  it  to  Sir  John  Pringle;  and 
Aug.    10,    1773,    when    the  Society  prefented  an  addrefs 
to  his  Majefty,    he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  publifhed  2  volumes  of  "  Reports,''  1 766,  two  others  iiv 
1771  and  1776;  and  a  volume  of"  Decisions  of  the  Court 
"  of  King's  Bench,  upon  Settlement  Cafes,  from  1732  to 
*'  1772"  (to  which  was  fubjoined  **  An  Klfey  of  Punctua- 
"  tion"),  in  3  parts,  4to.  1768,  1772,  1776.  The  "  ErTay" 
\vas  alfo  printed  feparately,  in  410.   1773.     He  publimed, 
without  his  name,   "  A  few  Anecdotes  and  Obfervations 
"  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving  to 
*4  rectify  feveral  errors    concerning  him,"    publifhed   by 
Nicol.  Comn.    Papadopoli,    in  his  "  Hiftoria   Gymnafii 
*'  Pativini.    1763,"  410.     An  elegant  whole    length  por- 
trait of  Sir   James   was   engraved    after  Devis  by  Balire, 
1780.     He   died   Nov.  5,   1782. 

Monthly  CAP  ELL  (EDWARD),  a  gentleman  well  known  by 
vol.  XLIX.  his  indefatigable  attention  to  the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  was 
a  native  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  in  1768,  to  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  he  obferves,  that  "his  father  and  the  grandfather 
ft  of  his  grace  were  friends,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the 
**  deceafed  nobleman  lie  owed  the  leifure  which  enabled  him 
<<  to  bellow  the  attention  of  twenty  years  on  that  work." 
The  office  which  his  grace  beftowed  on  Mr.  Capell  was 
that  of  deputy  infpcftor  of  the  plays,  to  which  a  falary  is 
annexed  of  200!.  a  year.  So  early  as  the  year  1 745,  as 
Mr.  Capell  himfelf  informs  us,  Ihocked  at  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  firft  projected  an  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  of  the  ftri&eil:  accuracy,  to  be  collated  and 
publimed,  in  due  time,  "  ex  fide  codiciim."  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  collect:  and  compare  the  oldeft  and 
fcarccft  copies ;  noting  the  original  excellences  and  de- 
fects of  the  rareil  quartos,  and  diilinguifhing  the  improve- 
ments or  variations  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  folios. 
But  while  all  this  mafs  of  profound  criticifin  was  temper- 
ing in  the  forge,  out  comes,  in  defiance  of  all  dull  order, 
a  felf-armed  Ariftarchus,  almofl  as  lawlefs  as  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  vindicating  his  claim  to  public  notice  by  his 
c  eftablifhed 
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eftablimed  reputation,  the  authoritative  air  of  his  Notes, 
and   the  fhrewd  obfervations,    as   well  as  majeity,  of  his 
Preface.     His  edition,  however,    was  the  effort  of  a  poet, 
rather  than  of  a  critic ;  and  Mr.  Capell  lay  fortified   and 
fecure  in  his  ftrong  holds,  entrenched  in  the  black  letter. 
Three  years  after   (to  ufe  his  own  language)  he  "  fet  out 
*'  his  own   edition,  in  ten  volumes,    fmall  octavo,  with 
"  an  introduction."     There  is  not,  among   the   various 
publications  of  the  prefent  literary  aera,    a  more  imgular 
composition   than   that    "   Introduction."     In   flyle   and 
manner  it  is  more  obfolete,  and  antique,  than  the  age  of 
which  it  treats.     It  is  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  walking 
the  new  pavement  in  all  the  trappings  of  romance;  but, 
Jike  Lord  Herbert,  it  difplays  many  valuable  qualities  ac- 
companying this  air  of  extravagance,  much  found  fenfe, 
•^nd   appropriate   erudition.      In  the  title-page  of  "  Mr. 
44  William  Shakefpear,  his  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and  Tra- 
"  gedies,"     it    was    alfo    announced    and    promulgated, 
"  Whereunto  will   be    added,     in  fome  other  Volumes, 
"Notes,  critical,  and  explanatory,  and  a  Body  of  Various 
4<  Readings  entire."     "  The   Introduction"    likewife  de- 

O 

clared,  that  thefe  "  Notes  and  Various  Readings"  would 
be  accompanied  with  another  work,  difcloimg  the  fources 
from    which    Shakfpeare  "  drew   the   greater   part  of  his 
44  knowledge  in  mythological  and  clafiical  matters,  his  fa- 
*'  Me,  his  hiftory,  and  even  the  feeming  peculiarities  of 
"  his  language — to  which,"  fays  Mr.   Capell,   "  we  have 
*'  given    for   title,    The   School    of    Shakfpeare."      No- 
thing furely  could  be  more  properly  conceived  than,  fuch 
defigns,    nor   have   we   ever   met  with  any    thing  better 
grounded  on  the  fubject  of  "  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare" 
than  what  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this  part 
of  Mr.  Capeil's  Introduction.     It  is  more  folid  than  even 
the  popular  "  EfTay"on  this  topic.    Such  were  the  meditated 
atchievements  of  the  critical  knight-errant,  Edmund  Ca- 
pell.    But,  alas !   art   is  long,  and    life  is   fliort.     Three 
and  twenty   years  had  elapied,    in   collection,    collation, 
compilation,    and  tranicription,    between   the  conception 
and  production  cf  his  projected  edition  :  and  it  then  came, 
like  human  births,  naked  into  the  world,  without  Notes 
or  Commentary,  fave  the  critical  matter  difperfed  through 
the    Introduction,    and   a    brief    account   of  the  origin 
of  the    fables    of  the   fevcral  plays,  and   a    table  of  the 
different  editions.     Certain  quaintneffes  of  ftyle,  and  pe- 
of  printing  and  punctuation,  attended  the  whole 

of 
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this  publication.  The  outline,  however,  was  correct. 
The  critic,  with  unremitting  toil,  proceeded  in  his  un- 
dertaking. But  while  he  was  'diving  into  the  dailies  of 
Caxton,  and  working  his  way  under  ground,  like  the 
river  Mole,  in  order  to  emerge  with  all  his  glories;  while 
Le  was  looking  forward  to  his  triumphs ;  'Certain  other 
active  fpirits  went  to  work  upon  his  plan,  and,  digging 
out  the  promifed  treafures,  laid  them  prematurely  before 
the  publlck,  defeating  the  effect  of  our  critic's  difcoverieg 
by  anticipation.  Steevens,  Malone,  Farmer,  Percy,  P.eed, 
and  a  \vhole  hoft  of  literary  -ferrets,  burrowed  into  every  hole 
and  corner  of  the  warren  of  modern  antiquity,  and  over- 
ran all  the  country,  .whole  map*  had  bee-n  delineated  by 
Edward  Capell.  Such  a  contingency  nearly  ftaggered  the 
iteadv  and  unihaken  prefeverance  of  our  critic,  at  the  very 
eve  of  the  completion  of  his  labours,  and  as  his  editor  in- 
forms us — for,  alas!  at  the  end  of  near  forty  years,  the 
publication  was  pofthumous,  and  the  critic  himtelf  no 
more! — We  fay  then,  as  his  editor  relates,  he  was  almoit 
xletermined  to  lay  the  work  wholly  afkle.  He  perlevercd, 
however  (as  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  Editor,  Mr.  Collins), 
by  the  encouragement  of  lome  noble  and  worthy  perfons: 
and  to  fuch  their  encouragement,  and  his  perievc ranee, 
the  public  was,  in  1783,  indebted  for  three  large  volumes 
in  4to  [A],  undjer  the  title  of  "  Notes  and  various  read- 
*'  ings  of  Shakefpeare .;  together  with  the  School  of 
"  Shakefpeare,  or  Extracts  from  divers  Engliih  Books, 
"  that  were  in  print  in  the  Author's  time;  evidently  fhew- 
*'  ing  from  whence  his  feveral  Fables  were  taken,  and  lome 
"  parcel  of  his  Dialogue.  A  Ho  farther  Extracts,  which  con,- 
"  tribute  to  a  due  underftancling  of  his  Writings,  or  give  a 
*'  Light  to  the  Hiftory  of  his  Life,  or  to  the  Dramatic 
«  Hiftory  of  his  Time.  By  Edw.  CapelJ..' 

Beiides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Capell  v/as 
the  editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient  poems  called  "  Prolu- 
4'  lions  ;"  and  .the  alteration  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
as  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1758.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1781. 

3 

[A"]  It  mny  be-  proper  jv.fr  to  men-  tors  of  Shakfpenre;  of  which  a  fell 
t'on,  "that  a  charge  has  been  brought,  and  cand;d  detail  may  be  feen  in  the 
by  the  reverend  editor,  of  '  a  regular  Monthly  Review,  vol.  XLIX,  p.  485. 
fyilein  of  pla^iarifm'  againit  the  edi- 
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Ge-,-,r.Mag.  CARTER  (FRANCIS),  F.  S.  A.  author  of  "A 
"  journey  from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  1776,"  2  vols.  8vp. 
with  plates,  fold  feparately ;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  Svp. 
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"  1778,"  \vith  the  plates  inferted.  The  many  coins  en- 
graved in  this  work  were  from  the  collection  of  the 
celebrated  Spanim  medallift  Flores,  whofe  cabinet  Mr. 
Carter  had  pnrchafed  on  his  death,  and  difpofed  of  the 
duplicates  to  Dr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Carter  died  Aug.  i,  1783, 
when  he  had  juft  completed  (and  had  actually  printed  the 
firft  fheet  of)  "  An  hiilorical  and  critical  account  of  early 
"printed  Spanim  Books;"  in  which,  to  ufe  his  own 
words,  his  intent  was,  4i  to  write  an  hiftorical  and  critical 
"  account  of  the  moil  early  printed  volumes  in  the  Spanifh 
"  language,  which  had  fallen  into  my  pofleflion  during 
"  thirty  years  diligently  collecting  them,  both  in  Spain,  in 
"  France,  and  England.  Of  the  lives  of  the  authors  he  . 
"  propofed  to  give  a  fummary  account,  with  occasional 
fpecimens  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  their  writings, 
and  ftrictures  on  the  (late  and  progrefs  of  learning  and 
poetry,  from  the  days  of  John  II.  king  of  Caftile  down 
to  the  prefent  age :  to  appearance  an  humble  and  eafy 
tafk,  but  which  will  be  found  in  the  execution  to  require 
no  fmall  labour,  judgement,  and  experience,  and  be 
evidently  of  great  advantage  to  thofe  who  wim  to  enrich 
their  libraries  with  the  bell  Spanim  works,  and  be  in- 
44  formed  of  the  reputation,  merit,  and  rank,  each  author 
"  holds  in  the  literary  world."  We  have  to  lament  that 
this  was  never  finifhed. 

CERVETTO,  father  to  the  celebrated  vi'olincelloGent. 
performer  of  that  name,  and  an  extraordinary  character1783' 
in  the  muiical  world,  came  to  England  in  the  hard  fr^ft, 
and  was  then  an  old  man.  He  foon  after  was  engaged 
to  play  the  bafs  at  Drury- lane  theatre,  "and  continued 
in  that  employment  till  a  feafon  or  two  previous  to 
Mr.  Garrick's  retiring  from  the  ilage.  He  died  June 
14,  1783,  in  his  iO3d  year.  One  evening  when  Mr. 
Garrick  was  performing  the  character  of  Sir  John  Brute, 
during  the  drunkard's  muttering  and  donVg  till  he  falls 
fail  afleep  in  the  chair  (the  audience  being  mail  profoundly 
'  lilerit  and  attentive  to  the  admirable  performer),  Cervetto 
(in  the  orcheftra)  uttered  a  very  loud  and  immoderately* 
lengthened  yawn  !  The  moment  Garrick  was  off  the  ilage, 
he  fent  for  the  mufician,  and  with  considerable  warmth 
reprimanded  him  for  fo  ill-timed  a  fymptcm  of  ibmno- 
lency,  when  the  modern  Naib,  with  great  add refs,  recon- 
ciled Garrick  to  him  in  a  trice,  by  faying,  with  a  fhrug, 
"  I  beg  ten  toufand  pardon  !  but  I  alvays  do  10  ven  I  ara 
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'<  wr  wry/}  plfjfrf"  Mr.  Cervetto  was  a  confhnt  frequenter 
or  the  Orange  Coffee-houie,  and  was  diflin-guifhed  among 
his  friends  of  the  galleries  by  the  name  of 
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CHAMBER!  AYNE  (JOHN),  fon  to  the  author  of 
"  The  Prcfe-nt  State  of  England,"  and  continuator  of  that 
v.iefu!  "York,  was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,   Oxford, 
j  v°j       1085  ;  but  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree.    He 
Cata-    translated,     i.  from  French  and  Spaniih,   "  The  manner 
logue  of       "of  making;  tea,   coffee,   and  chocolate,  London,  1685," 
es>   Svo.      2.   From    Italian  into   Englifh,    "   A  Treafure  of 
"  Health,    London,    1686,"  Svo.   written  by  Cailor  Du- 
"  rant    de    Gualdo,     phyfician    and    citizen    of    Rome* 
"  The  arguments  of  the  books  and  chapters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  practical  Obfervations ; 
written    originally    in   French,    by   the   Reverend   Mr, 
Oflervald,  profeflbr  of  divinity,  and  one  of  the  minifters 
"  of  the  church  at  Neutfchatel  in  SwilTerland:  and  bv  him 

J 

prefented  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Chriftian  Know- 
ledge," 3  vols.  Svo,  Lond.  1716,  cxc.     Mr.  Chamber** 
Jayne  was  a  member  of  that  fociety.     4.   "  The  Lives  of 
"  the^French  Philolbphers,   tranflated  from  the  French  of 
M.  de  Fontenelle,  republiihed  fince  in  1721,   under  the 
title  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  epitomized,  with  the  Lives  of  the  late  members 
of  that  fociety,"  Svo.    5.   <c  The  Religious  Philofopher; 
or,    the  right  ufe    of  contemplating  the  works   of  the 
"  Creator,    &c."    tranflated  from  the  original  Dutch   of 
Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  adorned  with  cuts,  Lond. 
1718,  &c.  reprinted  feveral  times  fince  in  Svo,   and  once" 
in  4to.      6.   "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  in  and 
"  about    the   Low- Countries,    tranflated  from    the  Low 
"  Dutch  of  Gerard  Brandt,  in   four  volumes,   fol.   Lond. 
1721,  &c.     7.  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  in   100  Languages,'' 
Svo.     8.   DifTertations  hiflorical,  critical,  theological,  and 
**  moral,  on  the  moil  memorable  events  of  the  Old  and 
"  New  Teftaments  ;  wherein  the  fpirit  of  the  Sacred  Wri- 
"  tings  is  fhewn,  their  authority  confirmed,  and  the  fen- 
*'  timents  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  modern 
<c  Criticks,    with  regard  to  the  difficult  paflages  therein, 
**  confidered  and  compared,  vol.  I.  comprifing  the  events 
"  related  in  the  Books  of  Mofes :    To  which  are  added 
**  Chronological  Tables,  fixing  the  date  of  each  event,  and 
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'  connecting   the  feveral  Diflertations    together,    1723, 
fol.     He  likewife  was  F.  R.  S.  and  communicated  three 

pieces^ 
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pieces,    inferted  in   "  The  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions," 
one,  concerning  the  effects  of  thunder  and  lightning  at 
*'  Sampford  Courtney   in  Devonlhire,   Oct.  7,    1711.    2.  NO     , 
"  An  account  of  the  Sunk-iflands  in  the  Humber,  reco-P.  5z8. 
*'  vered  from  the  lea."     3.   "  Remarks  on  the  Plague  atNo36l. 
**  Copenhagen  in  1711."     It  was  faid  of  him  that  he  un-P.  1114. 
derilood  fixteen  languages  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  N°  337, 
matter  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  High  and  Low  Dutch,  P-  i79* 
Portugueze,  and  Italian.     Though  he  was  well  qualified 
for  employment,  he  had  none,   but  that  of  Gentleman- 
Ulher  to  George  Prince  of  Denmark.     After  a  ufeful  and 
well-fpent  life,   he  died  in  the  year  1724.     He  was  a  very 
pious  and  good  man,  and  earnefl  in  promoting  the  ad- 
vancement  of  religion,    and  the  intereft  of  true  Chrif- 
tianity :    for  which  purpofe,   he  kept  a  large  correspon- 
dence abroad. 

CHETWODE  (KNIGHTLY),  a  gentleman  of  good  yicbnis's 
family,  and  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  thus  ****&  Col- 
noticed  in  a  MS.  of  Mr.  Baker:  "  Knightley  Chetwood,  P^er^° 
"  extraordinarie  electus,  born  at  Coventry,  came  into  the  vol.  I.  p. 29, 
"  place  of  Tho.  Brinley  ;  chaplain  to  the  lord  Dartmouth  ;  Ha, 
"  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  James  II.;  pre-  7038, 
"  bend  of  Wells  ;  rector  of  Broad  RhTmgton,  Gloucefter-  P- 1ZI- 
"  mire  ;  and  canon  of  York  [Nov.  20,  1688]  ;  nominated 
"  bilhop  of  Briftol  by  king  James  juft  before  his  abdica- 
"  tion;  went  afterwards  chaplain  to  all  the  Englifh  forces 
"  into  Holland  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough  1689;  com- 
"  menced  D.  D.  1691."     The  nomination  to  the  lee  of 
Briftol  was    on    Bp.    Trelawny's    tranflation    to   Exeter, 
but  king  James  quitted  the  kingdom  before  the  election 
could  pals  the  feals.     He  was  inftalled  dean  of  Gloucefter 
April  6,    1707;  and  died,  in  that  ftation,  April  4,    1720. 
Dr.  Chetwode  wrote   a  "  Life  of  Lord  Rofcommon,11 
which  ftill  remains   in  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  John'i. 
College,  Cambridge,  and. which  furniihed  Fenton  with  thv* 
particulars   he  has  related  of  that  nobleman  ;    it  is   laid. 
however,  "  to  be  very  ill  written,  full  of  high-church  can 
44  and   common-place  obiervations."     He  was  author  or 
a  learned    "   DilTertation    prefixed   to   Dryden's   Virgil," 
in  1697  ;   and  of  feveral  little  poems  in  the  *'  Sclcdl  Co!- 
*'  ledlion.'*     Dr.  Chetwode  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  an 
ancient    Engliili    barony,    which  was    fruitiefslv    profe- 
cuted  by  his  ion,  who  died,  at  an  advanced  u^e,    Feb.   17, 
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Cent.  Ma2.  DAVIS  (HENRY  ED  WARDS)  ,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Davi 
of  Windfor,  was  born  July  11,  1756,  and  educated  at 
Ealing,  Middlefex,  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol  college, 
Oxon,  May  17,  1774,  and  took  his  degree  about  Jan. 
1778,  as  B.  A.  In  the  fpring  of  that  year  he  diilin- 
guimed  himfelf  amongft  the  earlieft  examiners  of  fome 
remarkable  aiTertions,  and  insinuations  yet  more  extraordi- 

Condudins  ^^   introduced  in  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
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vol.  I.  '  °*    tl16   Koman   Empire.        So    much   accurate   know- 

ledge, and  a  judgement  fo  well  matured  as  that  "  Examina- 
"  tion"  difco  vexed,  has  been  rarely  found  at  the  age  of  21. 
The  hiitorian,  in  his  "  Vindication,"  exerted  very  confider- 
able  efforts,  though  ftrongly  afFailed  bv  veterans  in  litera- 
ture,   to    defend  himfelf  againfl   his    juvenile    opponent. 
Mr.  Davis,  in  his  "  Reply,"  manifefted  no  ordinary  degree 
of  caadour  and  firmnefs.     Such  proofs  of  learning,  faga- 
city,   and   zeal  for  the  Chriftian  caufe,  drew  the  particular 
attention  of  men,  eminent  by  their  public  ftation,   their 
talents,   and  acquired   advantages,    and  ftill  more  diftin- 
guifhed    by    their   virtue    and  piety.      In    1780,    having 
entered  into  full  orders,  he  was  eftablifhed,  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  to  his  honour,  in  a  fellowship  of  his  college ; 
and,  for  fome  time  before  his  death,   was  tutor  ;  an  office 
which  he  difcharged  with    folicitude  and  constancy,    too 
great  for  the  fenfibility  of  his  mind  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
conftitution.     A  lingering  illnefs  removed  him  from  the 
fociety  of  his   many  eflimable  friends,  and  deprived   the 
public  of  his  expected  fervices.     Affected  by  the  ftrongeft 
and  tendered  of  thofe  motives  which  endear  life  and  fub- 
due  fortitude,   he  fuftained  the  flow  approaches  of  diffolu- 
tion,    not  only  refigned,   but  chearful ;    fnpported  by  the 
principles  of  that  truth  he  had  well  defended.     Feb.  10, 
1784,  without  any  apparent  change  between  a  placid  flum- 
ber  and  death,  he  expired.     He  was  buried  at  Windfor, 
which  was  the  place  of  his  birth.    He  had  cultivated  a  tafte 
for  elegant  literature,  particularly  in  poetry      Though  his 
voice  was  not  ilrong,  his  elocution  was  dirtincl,  animated, 
unaffected,  and  pathetic.     The  chearfulnefs  and  vivacity 
of  his  converfation,  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  fixed  by  principle,  and  animated  by  fentiment,  ren- 
dered him,  in   his    private    character,  alike   amiable   and 
worthy  of  efteem.     To  the   ufeful  repofitory  which  fur- 
nifhes  this  article,  he  was  an  occasional  contributor;  though 
perhaps  the  particulars  cannot  now  be  alcertained,  except 
that,    in    the  Magazine  for  April  1782,    p.  181,  a  letter 
j  figned 
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figried  C.  and  D.  pointed  out  a  very  erroneous  reprefenta* 
tion,  for  fuch  it  is  prefumed  it  will  appear  to  impartial 
readers,  in  a  pafTage  of  Mr,  Gibbon  concerning  Genna- 
dius.  Of  this  the  difcovery  belongs  to  Mr.  Davis;  though 
in  the  drawing  of  it,  as  the  fignature  imports,  a  learned 
friend  was  concerned. 

His   merit   and   abilities   have  been   acknowledged  by 
fome  of  the  firfl  men  in  literature ;  and  his  many  amiable 
qualities  in  private  life  cannot  be  more  Itrongly  marked 
than  by  the  regret  with  which  his  intimate  friends  look 
back  upon  thole  days  when  his  prefence  contributed  to 
their  comfort  and  happinefs.     It  may  be  added,  that,  be- 
fore his  publication  of  the  "  Examination/'  he  had  given 
feveral  proofs  of  an  early  genius ;  and  as  in  this  he  re- 
fembled  fome  eminent  men,  fo  he  did  alfo  in  another  re- 
fpedt,  being  from  his  infancy  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate 
conrlitution.     His  apprehenfion  was  quick,  and  his  judge- 
ment correct ;   and  in  his  application  he  was  indefatiga- 
ble.    Among  other  virtues,  may  be  reckoned  his  earneil 
defire  of  reconciliation,  where  any  difference  feparated  a 
perfon  from  him,  and  the  greateft  eagernefs  to  aflift  by 
good  crTices  even  his  fevereft  opponents.   At  the  univerfity 
he  was  called  forth  to  preach  upon  fome  public  occalions. 
His  deftination  for  the  church  was  followed  by  thefe  happy 
conlequences.  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  fufticient  knowledge 
to  defend  it.     Of  this  there  remains  a  convincing  proof  in 
his    "  Examination,"    an  attack  ingenious,  fpirited,   and 
fuccefsful,  againil  a  writer  of  great  popularity,  whofe  work, 
however  defervedly  admired  for  much  valuable  matter,  was 
calculated  to  propagate  fome  very  dangerous  and  infidious 
notions   in    the    reader.     We    know  not  what  can   give 
greater  credit  to  Mr.  Davis's  publication,  than  the  laboured 
and  artful  "  Vindication"  in  anfwer  to  it;  which  how- 
ever, though  powerfully  recommended  by  the  beauties  of 
the    ftyle,    leaves   full   conviction   011    the    mind   of  the 
attentive  and  impartial  reader  of  the  neceffity  and  utility  of 
the  "  Examination ;"  a  performance  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  very  many  learned  men,  who  exprerTed  to  the 
author  the   moft   flattering  marks   of  approbation  :    and, 
moreover,  a  Great  Perfonage  was  pleafed  to  teftify  his  fenfc 
of  it  by  a  very  conriderable  prefent ;  which  was  given  in  a 
manner  particularly  honourable  to  Mr.  Davis.     This  ac- 
count cannot  be  ulelefs  of  a  perfon,  who  by  his  ftudies  and 
example  contributed  to  the  fupp.ort  of  thofe  principles, 
which  alone  could  fuflain  him  in  fome  of  the  moft  afflicting 
and  trying  litiiations  of  life. 
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Gent.  Mag.  D  E  FE  S  C  H  (V/iLLrAM),  a  German,  and  fome  time 
p'  ~'  cbapel-mafter  at  Antwerp,  was  in  his  time  a  refpcctable 
pro  feller  on  the  vi->Jin,  and  leader  of  the  band  for  fcve- 
ral  feafona  at  Mary  bone-gardens.  His  head  was  engraved 
as  a  irontilpiece  to  iomc  mufical  coitipofitions  published 
by  him  ;  and  his  name  is  to  be  found  on  many  longs 
and  ballads  to  which  he  fet  the  tunes  for  Vauxhall  and 
Marvbone-gardens.  He  died,  foon  after  the  year  1750, 
at  the  age  of  70. 

Gent.  Mag.      jyA  L  E  M  BERT  (MoNs.),  Secretary  to  the  French 
academy,   cVc.  &C.  one  of  the  ablell  mathematicians  of  the 
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age,  dieclOft.  27,  1783.  What  is  rather  extraordinary,  he 
joined  to  his  profound  and  truly-aftoni  filing  ikill  in  the 
abilracl  fcienccs  all  the  accomplishments  of  an  elegant, 
vivacious,  and  entertaining  writer.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  editors  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia;"  and,  besides  his 
numerous  mathematical  works,  which  will  tranfmit  his 
name  to  the  remoteit  pofterity,  though  within  the  reach  of 
very  few  readers,  he  has  produced  fcven  volumes  of 
"  Melanges  Literairej,"  containing  various  tracts  on 
different  topics.  In  thefe  productions,  learning,  genius, 
and  wit,  feem  to  go  hand  in  hand,  like  the  Graces,  form- 
ing an  immortal  wreath  for  the  author.  It  is  impoilible  to 
beftow  a  fufficient  encomium  on  his  translation  of  "  Ex- 
"  cerpta  from  Tacitus."  He  has  equalled  the  arduous 
precifion  of  the  original,  and  attained  what  a  prodigious 
number  of  literati  before  him  attempted  in.  different  lan- 
guages without  fuccefs.  He  was  honoured  with  the  pa- 
tronage and  friendfhip  of  feveral  monarchs,  a  circumllance 
that  could  never  awake  the  leail  fymtom  of  vanity  in  his 
untainted  heart.  The  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  wifhing  to  en- 
trull  him  with  the  education  of  the  Grand  Duke  her  fon, 
propofed  to  fettle  on  him  4000!.  per  aim.  for  life,  befides 
the  rank  of  ambalTador  extraordinary  while  he  ihould  re- 
fide  at  her  court.  D'Alembert  thanked  her  Imperial 
Majeily,  but  declined  her  intended  favour  in  modeft  and 
fubmiilive  terms.  This  facl:  is  well  known,  and  will  ever 
be  recorded  as  a  iingular  inilance  of  philofophical  fortitude, 
againft  the  incentives  of  gold  and  ambition.  He  was  not 
a  moral  impoftor  like  Roulfeau,  who,  under  the  fpecious 
glofs  of  a  fantastical  wifdom,  concealed  the  moil  ridiculous 
pride  and  intolerable  conceit.  D'Alembert  had  not  the 
pedantic  parade  of  virtue,  but  pofTetfed  the  actual  iubltance ; 

and 
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and  while  in  his  intellectual  faculties  he  appeared  a  fuperior 
being,  in  all  his  worldly  concerns  he  difcovered  the  meek- 
nefs  of  a  lamb,  and  the  Simplicity  of  a  dove. 


DODS  WORTH    (ROGER),    fon    of    Matthew     . 
Dodfwort'h,    regiftrar  of  York  cathedral,   and  chancellor p!>!.] 
to  abp.  Matthews,  was  born  July  24,   1585,  at  Newton  de°nce, 
Grange,  in    ae  parim  of  St.  Ofwald,  in  Rydale,  York- vol.  in. 
Ihire;  died   r..  Auguft  1654;  and  was  buried  at  Rufford,  p<  26°* 
Lancafhi          ;  of  wonderful  induftry,  but  lefs  judgement; 
"  always      ;   c  cling  and  tranfcribing,  but  never  publimed 
"  any  thin  Such  is  the  report  of  him  by  Wood  ;  who 

in  the  firft  part  of  it,  Mr.  Gough  obferves,  drew  his  own  Brit. Top. 
character.  "  One  cannot  approach  the  borders  of  this  vo1-  I- 
county,"  adds  this  incomparable  Topographer,  in  his  ac-p'375' 
count  of  "  Yorkshire,"  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  indefatigable  collector  of  its  antiquities, 
Roger  Dodfworth,  who  undertook  and  executed  a  work, 
which,  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  prefent  age,  would  have 
been  the  ftone  of  Tydides.  122  volumes  of  his  own 
writing,  befides  original  MSS.  which  he  had  obtained  from 
feveral  hands,  making  all  together  162  volumes  folio,  now 
lodged  in  that  grand  repertory  of  our  ancient  muniments 
the  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford,  are  lading  memorials 
what  this  county  owes  to  him,  as  the  two  volumes  of  the 
"  Monafticon"  (which,  though  publimed  under  his  and 
Dugdale's  names  conjointly,  were  both  collected  and 
written  totally  by  him)  will  immortalize  that  exteniive  in- 
duftry which  has  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  obligation. 
The  patronage  of  General  Fairfax  (whofe  regard  to  our 
antiquities,  which  the  rage  of  his  party  was  ib  bitter 
againft,  mould  cover  his  faults  from  the  eyes  of  anti- 
quaries) preferved  this  treafure,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
library  where  it  is  now  lodged.  Fairfax  preferved  alfo  the 
fine  windows  of  York  cathedral ;  and  when  St.  Mary's 
tower,  in  which  were  lodged  innumerable  records  both 
public  and  private  relating  to  the  Northern  parts,  was 
blown  up  during  the  liege  of  York,  he  gave  money  to  the 
foldiers  who  could  fave  any  fcattered  papers,  many  of 
which  are  now  at  Oxford  ;  though  Dodfworth  had  tran- 
fcribed  and  abridged  the  greateft  partbefore.  Thomas  Torn-  Wood's 
fon,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  faved  out  of  the  rubbifh  Faliill«  n 
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fuch  as  were  legible  ;  which,  after  pairing  through   feveral    r'!^' 
hands,  became  the  property  of  Dr.  John  Burton  of  York,  * 
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being  1868,   in  thirty  bundles.     Wallis  fays,   they  are  in 
the  cathedral  library.     Fairfax  allowed  Dodfworth  a  yearly 
falary  to  preferve  the  infcriptions  in  Churches. 
Arcliaeol.         Fairfax  died  in  1671  ;  his  nephew  Henry  Fairfax,  Dean 
P°i68.        °f  Norwich,  gave  Roger  Dodlworth's  160  volumes  of  col- 
lections to  the  imivcrfity  of  Oxford  ;  but  the  MSS.  were 
not  brought  thither  till  1673,   and  then  in  wet  weather, 
when  Wood  with  much  difficulty  obtained  leave  of  the 
vice-chancellor  to  have  them  brought  into  the  muniment- 
room  in  tfie  fchool- tower,  and  was  a  month  drying  them 
Pref.ro       On  the  it-iids.     "  I  never,"  fays  Hearne  in  a  transport  of 
antiquarian  enthufiafm,   "  look  upon  thefe  volumes  vvith- 
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•'  out  the  utmoil  iurpnze  and  wonder;  and  1  cannot  but 
"  blefs  God  chat  he  was  pleafed  out  of  his  infinite  goodnefs 
"  and  mercy  to  raife  up  fo  pious  and  diligent  a  perfon, 
"  that  Ihould  by  his  bleffing  fo  effectually  difcover  and 
"  preferve  fuch  a  noble  treafure  of  antiquities  as  is  con- 
"  tained  in  thefe  volumes  :  moil  of  them  written  in  his 
"  own  hand,  and  the  genealogical  tables,  and  the  notes  on 
"  th?m,  done  with  that  exquiiite  care  and  judgement,  that 
*'  I  cannot  but  think  otherwife  of  this  eminent  perfoii 
"  than  the  author  of  the  '  Athens  Oxonienfes/  For  it 
"  plainly  appears  to  me,  that  his  judgement  and  fagacity 
"  were  equal  to  his  diligence;  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt 
but  that,  if  he  had  lived  to  write  the  antiquities  of  York- 
shire (as  he  once  deiigned  it),  it  would  have  appeared  in 
a  very  pleafing  and  entertaining  method,  and  in  a  proper 
"  and  elegant  ftyle,  and  fet  out  with  all  other  becoming 
"  advantages." 

Life^y  DUKE  (RicHARB),  was  bred  at  Weftminfler  and 

Dr.   John-     /->T-^  ITTI  11  r 

Ioa/          Cambridge;    and    Jacob  reiates,    that  he  was  iome  time 
tutor  to  the  duke  of  Richmond      He  appears  from   his 
writings  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compo^ 
fitions  ;  and  being  confcious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left 
the  univerfity  he  enliilecl  himfelf  among  the  wits.    He  was 
the  familiar  friend  of  Gtway  ;  and  was  engaged,  among 
other   popular  names,    in  the  translations   or   Ovid    anei 
Juvenal.      In    his    "  Review,"    though    ur.nniihed,    are 
fome  vigorous  lines.    His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity ; 
nor  has  Dr.  Johnfon  found  much  in  them  to  be  praiied. 
With  the  wit  he  feems  to  have  lhared  the  diffolutenefs  of 
the  times  ;  for  fome  of  his  compofitions  are  fuch  as  he 
mufl  have  reviewed  with  deteflation  in  his  later  days,  when 
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he  publimed  thofe  Sermons  which  Felton  has  commended." 
Perhaps,  like  fome  other  foolifh  young  men,  he  rather 
talked  than  lived  vicioufly,  in  an  age  when  he  that  would 
be  thought  a  Wit  was  afraid  to  fay  his  prayers  ;  and  what- 
ever might  have  been  bad  in  the  firft  part  of  his  life,  was 
furely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  better  judgement. 
In  1683,  being  then  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Anne  with  George  Prince  of  Denmark.  He  took 
orders;  and,  being  made  prebendary  of  Giouceiter,  became 
a  pro£lor  in  convocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain 
to  Queen  Anne.  In  1710,  he  was  prefented  by  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefter  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  Feb. 
10,  1710-11,  having  returned  from  an  entertainment,  he 
was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  His  death  is  mentioned 
In  Swift's  "  Journal." 

EULER  (LEONARD)  was  born  at  Baiil,  on  the  i4tliEioge,  by 
of  April  1707;    he  was  the  fon  of  Paul  Euler,   and  ofN-F'^ls    , 
Margaret  Brucker    (of  an    illuftrious   family  in  letters),  Review' 
and  fpent  the  firft  year  of  his  life  at  the  village  of  Richen,  March, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  minifter.     Being  intended 
for   the    church,    his    father,    who    had    himfelf   ftudied 
under  James  Bernouilli,  taught  him  mathematics,  with  a 
view   to    their   proving    the    ground-work    of  his    other 
iludies,    and  in  hopes  that  they  would  turn  out  a  noble 
and  ufeful  fecondary  occupation  ;   but  they  were  deflined  to 
become  a  principal  one  ;   and  Euler,  affiited  and  perhaps 
fecretly  encouraged   by   John  Bernouilli,    who  foon   dif- 
covered  that  he  was  to  be  the  greateil  fcholar  he  mould 
ever  turn  out,  foon.  declared  his  intention  of  devoting  his 
life  to  the  purfuit ;   an  intention,  which  the  wife  father 
did  not  thwart,    and  which  the  fenfible  fon  did  not  fo 
adhere  to,  as  not  to  conne£l  with  it  a  more  than  common 
improvement  in  every  other  kind  of  ufeful  learning,  info- 
mi  c':   that  in  his  latter  days   men  were  wort  to  wonder 
how    with  fuch   a  fuperiority  in  one    branch,    he  could 
have    been    fo    near    eminence  in    all    the   reft.       Upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Academv  of  '  ciences  at  St.  Peterf- 
burg,     in     1723,     by    Catherine    I,     the    two    younger 
Bernouilli  had  gone  thither,  pfromiflng,  \vh:n  they  let  out, 
to   endeavour   to   procure  Euler    a   place   in   it :    they  ac- 
cordingly wrote  to  him  foon  after,   to  apply  his  mathe- 
matics to  physiology  ;  he  did  fo,  and  iludicd  p hylic  under) 
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the  beft  phyficians  at  Bafil,  but  at  the  fame  time,  i.  e.  In 
1727,  published  a  diflertation  on  the  nature  and  propaga- 
tion of  found;  and  an  anfwcr  to  the  queftion  on  the  mail- 
ing of  fhips,  which  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris 
judged  worthy  of  the  acccffit.  Soon  after  this,  lie  was 
called  to  St.  Peterfburg,  and  declared  adjutant  to  the  mathe- 
matical clafs  in  the  academy,  a  clals,  in  which,  fi-  he 
circumilanccs  of  the  times  (Newton,  Lcibnity  '•> 

many  other  immortals  having  juft  ceafed  to  live),  tly 

laurels  were  to  be  gathered.  Nature,  however,  wi-u  .iad 
organized  fo  many  mathematical  heads  at  one  rune,  was 
not  yet  tired  of  her  miracles  ;  and  ilie  added  Eulei  to  the 
number.  And,  indeed,  he  was  much  wanted;  the  fci^nce 
of  the  calculus  Integra/is,  hardly  come  out  or  the  hands  of 
its  creators,  was  flill  too  near  the  ftage  of  its  infancy  not 
to  want  to  be  made  more  perfect.  Mechanics,  dynamics, 
and  efpecially  hydrodynamics,  and  the  Icience  of  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  felt  the  imperfection. 
The  application  of  the  differential  calculus,  to  them,  had 
been  fufficiently  fuccefsful ;  but  there  were  difficulties 
whenever  it  was  neceflary  to  go  from  the  fluxional  quantity 
to  the  fluent.  With  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  numbers,  the  writings  of  Fermat  (who  had  been  fo 
fuccefsful  in  them),  and  together  with  thefe  all  his  profound 
refearches,  were  loft.  Engineering  and  navigation  were 
reduced  to  vague  principles,  and  were  founded  on  a  heap 
of  often  contradictory  obfervations,  rather  than  a  regular 
theory.  The  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the.  celeihal 
bodies,  and  efpecially  the  complication  of  forces  which  in- 
fluence that  of  the  moon,  was  ftili  the  difgrace.  of 
geometers.  Practical  aftronomy  had  ftill  to  wreftle  with 
the  imperfection  of  telefcopes,  infomuch,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  faid  that  any  rule  for  making  them  exiited. — • 
Euler  turned  his  eyes  to  all  thefe  objects  ;  he  perfected  the 
calculus  mtcgrath  ;  he  was  the  inventor  ot  a  new  kind  of 
calculus,  that  of  Sines ;  he  {Implified  analytical  operations  ; 
and,  aided  by  thefe  powerful  helpmates,  and  the  aftonifh- 
ing  facility  with  which  he  knew  how  to  fubdue  expreffions 
the  moil  intractable,  he  threw  a  new  light  on  all  the 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  But  at  Catherine's  death  the 
academy  was  threatened  with  extinction,  by  men  who 
knew  not  the  connection  which  arts  and  fciences  have 
with  the  happinefs  of  a  people.  Euler  was  offered  and 
accepted  a  Lieutenancy  on  board  one  of  the  Emprefs's 
Ihips,  with  the  promife  of  fpeedy  advancement.  Luckily 

things 
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things  changed,  and  our  Doftor-  Cap  tain  again  found  his 
own  element,  and  was  named  Proieifor  of  Natural  Phil- 
lofophy  in  1733,  in  the  room  of  his  friend  John  Bernouilii. 
The  number  of  memoirs  which  Euler  produced  prior  to 
this  period  is  aftonifhing[A],  but  what  he  did  in  1735  is 
almoil  incredible.  An  important  calculation  was  to  be  made, 
without  lofs  of  time;  the  other  academicians  had  demanded 
fome  months  to  do  it.      Eiuer  alked  three  days — in  three 
days  he  did  it ;  but  the  fatigue  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
and  the  fever  left  him  not  but  without  the  lofs  of  an  eve, 
an  admonition,   I  think,  would  have  made  ordinary  men 
more  {paring  of  the  other.     The  great  revolution,  pro- 
duced by  the  difcovery  of  fluxions,  had  entirely  changed 
the    face    of  mechanics  ;     full,    however,     there    was    no 
compleat  work  on  the  fcience  of  motion,    two  or  three 
only  excepted,  of  which  Euler  felt  the  infufriciency.     He 
faw,  with  pain,  that  ihe  bell  works  on  the  fubjecl,  viz. 
?'  Newton's   Principia,"   and   "  Herman's  Phoronomia," 
concealed  the  method  by  which  thefe  great  men  had  come 
at  fo  many  wonderful  ditcoveries,  under  a  fynthetic  veil. 
In  order  to  lift  this  up,   Euler  employed  all  the  refources 
of  that  analyiis  which  had  ferved  him  fo  well  on  fo  many 
•other  occaiioiis  ;    and  lo  uniting  his   own   difcoveries   to 
thofe   of  other  geometers,    had    them    published    by  the 
academy  in  1736.     To  fay  that  clearnefs,  preciiion,   and 
order,  are  the  characters  of  this  work,  would  be  barely  to 
fay,  that  it  is,  what  without  thefe  qualities  no  work  can 
be,  claffical  of  its  kind.    It  placed  Euler  in  the  rank  of  the 
firft  geometricians  then  exifting,   arid  this  at  a  time  when 
fohn  Bernouilii  was  ftill  living.     Such  labours  demanded 
fome  relaxation ;  the  only  one  which  Euler  admitted  was 
mufic,  but  even  to  this  he  could  not  go  without  the  fpirit 
of    geometry    went    there    with    him.       They    produced 
together  the  eflay  on  a  new  theory  of  mufic,  v/hich  was 
published  in  1/39,   but  not  very  well  received,   probably, 
becauie  it  contains  too  much  geometry  for  a  mufician,  and 
too    much    mufic    for    a    geometrician.       Independently, 
however,   of  the  theory,  which  is  built  oil  Pythagorean 
principles,  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  may  be  of 
fervice,  both  to  the  compoiitor,  and  maker  of  Inftruments. 
The  doctrine,  likewife?  of  the  genera  and  the  modes  of 

[A]  On  the  theory  of  the  more  re-  liptical  bodies — the  famous  folution  of 

markable  cuives — the  nature  of  nom-  the  ifoperimctrical  problem — and  an 

bei's  and  feries— the  caculus  mtergra-  infinity  of  other  objects,  the  hundredth 

iis — the  movement  of  the  celeftial  bo-  part  of  which  would  have  made  an  oi-- 

s — the  aitraclion  of  fpheroidico-cl-  dinary  man  ill-  ftricust 
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mufic  is  here  cleard  up  with  all  the  clearnefs  and  prcciiion 
\vhich  mark  the  works  ofEuler-  In  17.1.0,  his  genius  v, 
again  called  forth  by  the  academy  of  i'aris  (who,  in 
1738,  had  adjudged  the  prize  to  his  paper  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  fire)  to  difcufs  the  queition  of  the  tides, 
an  important  queftion,  but  which  demanded  a  frightful 
number  of  calculations,  and  an  entire  new  fvftem  of  the 
world.  This  prize  Euler  did  not  gain  alone  ;  but  he 
divided  it  with  Machurin  and  D.  Bernoulli!,  forming  with 
them  a  triumvirate  of  candidates,  which  the  altars  of 
fcience  had  not  often  beheld.  The  agreement  of  the 
ieveral  memoirs  of  Euler  and  Eernouiili,  on  this  occafion, 
is  very  remarkable.  Though  the  one  phiiofcpher  had  let 
out  on  the  principle  of  admitting  vortices,  which  the  other 
rejected,  they  not  only  arrived  at  the  fame  end  of  the 
journey,  but  met  feverai  times  on  the  road  ;  for  inftance, 
in  the  determination  of  the  tides  under  the  frozen  zone. 
rjiilofpphy,  indeed,  led  thefe  two  great  men  by  two 
different  paths ;  Bernoulli!,  who  had  more  patience  than 
his  friend,  fanGioned  every  phyfical  hypothecs  he  was 
obliged  to  make  by  painful  and  laborious  experiment. 
Thefe  Euler's  impetuous  genius  fcorned ;  and,  though 
his  natural  fagacity  did  not  always  fuppiy  the  lofs,  he  made 
amends  by  his  fuperiority  in  analylis,  as  often  as  there 
was  any  occalion  to  fimpiify  expreffions,  to  adapt  them  to 
practice,  and  to  recognize,  by  final  formulae,  the  nature 
of  the  refult.  In  1741,  Euler  received  fo me  very  advan- 
tageous proportions  from  Frederic  the  fecond  (who  had 
juit  aicended  the  Prufrjan  throne),  to  go  and  ailiil  him  in 
forming  an  academy  of  fciences,  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
Royrti  Society  founded  by  Leibnitz.  With  thefe  offers 
the  tottmnr;  Hate  of  the  St.  Petcrlbuig  academy  under  the 
regency  made  it  necefTary  for  our  philoibpher  to  comply, 
He  accordingly  illumined  the  laft  volume  of  the  "  Melanges 
i;  de  Berlin"  with  five  eiTays,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
belt  things  in  it,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  acade- 
mical volumes,  the  firfl  of  which  was  publiihed  in  1744. 
No  part  of  his  multifarious  labours  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
wonderful  proof  of  the  extenfivenefs  and  facility  of  his 
genius,  than  what  he  executed  at  Berlin,  at  a  time  when 
lie  contrived  that  the  Pete rf burg  acts  ihould  not  iuffer  fronv 
the  lofs  of  him.  In  1744?  Euler  publiihed  a  compleat  trea- 
tile  of  ifoperimetrical  curves.  The  fame  year  beheld  the 
theory  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  comets ;  the  well- 
known  theory  of  rnagnetifm,  which  gained  the  Paris 
prize;  and  the  in uch- amended  t:a:nl:iuon  of  Robins's 
4  <c  Treatifs 
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*<  Treatife  on  Gunnery."  In  1746,  his  "  Theory  of  Light 
"  and  Colours"  overturned  Newton's  "  Syftem  of  Emana- 
**  tions  ;"  as  did  another  work,  the,  at  that  time  trium- 
phant,  "  Monads  of  Wolfe  and  Leibnitz."      And  now 
navigation  was  the  only  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge,  for 
which   the  labours    of  analysis    and   geometry  had    done 
nothing.     The  hydrographical  part  alone,   and  that  which 
relates  to  the  direction  of  the  courfe  of  mips,  had  been 
treated  by  geometricians  conjointly  with  nautical  ailrono- 
my.     Euler  was  the  firft  who  conceived  and  executed  the 
project  of  making  this  a  complete  fcience.     A  memoir  on 
the  motion  of  floating  bodies,  communicated  to  the  aca- 
demy of  St.  Peterfburg  in  1735,  by  M.  le  Croix,  was  what 
gave  him  the  firft  idea.     His  refearches  on  the  equilibrium 
of  mips  furniihed  him    with  the  means  of  bringing  the 
{lability  to  a  determined  meafure.     His  fuccefs  encouraged 
him  to  go  on,  and  produced  the  great  work  which  the 
academy  publifhed  in  1749,  in  which  we  find,  in  fyfle- 
niatic  order,    the   moil  fublirne   things   in  the  theory  of 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  floating  bodies,  and  on  the 
exiilence  of  fluids  ;  this    was  followed  by  a  fecond  part, 
which  left  nothing  to  be  defired  on  the  fubjedt,  except  the 
turning  it  into  a  language  eafy  of  accefs,  and  divefling  it 
of  the  calculations  which  prevented  its  being  of  general 
•ufe.     Accordingly,    in    1773,    from  a.  converiation   with 
Admiral  Knowles,  and  other  affifbnce,  out  of  the  "  Scien- 
"  tia  Navalis,"   2  vols.  4to.  was  produced,  the  "  Theorie 
"  coniplette   de  la  Conflruction  et  de  la  Manoeuvre  des 
"  Vailleaux."     This  work  was  inftantly  tranflated  into  all 
languages,  and  the  author  received  a  prefent  of  6000  livres 
from  the  French  king  :  lie  had  before  had  300!.  from  the 
English  parliament,  for  the  theorems,  by  the  ailiilance  of 
which  Meyer  made  his  lunar  tables. 

And  now  it  was  time  to  collefr,  into  one  fyilematical 
and  continued  work,  all  the  important  difcoveries  on  the 
infiniteiimal  analyfis,  which  Euler  had  been  making  for  30 
years,  and  which  lay  difperled  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
different  academies.  This,  accordingly,  our  profellbr  fet 
about;  buthe  prepared  the  way  by  an  elementary  work, 
containing  all  the  previous  requisites  for  this  fcudy.  This 
is  called  '*  An  Introduction  to  the  analyfis  of  infinitesimals," 
and  is  a  work  in  which  the  author  has  exhaufced  all  the 
/doctrine  of  functions,  whether  algebraical  or  tranfcen- 
dental,  by  fhcv;inp;  their  transformation,  their  refolu- 
tion,  and  their  development.  This  introduction  was  foon 

followed 
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followed  by  the  author's  feveral  lefTons  on  the  "  calculus 
"  integralis"  and  "  differentialis."  Having  engaged  him- 
felf  to  Count  Orlow,  to  furnifh  the  academy  with  papers 
fufficient  to  fill  their  volumes  for  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  our  philofopher  is  likely  to  keep  his  word,  having 
preferred  ieventy  papers,  through  Mr.  Gololkin,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  and  left  t\vo  hundred  and  fifty  more 
behind  him  ;  nor  is  there  one  of  thefe  but  what  contains  a 
difcovery,  or  fomething  that  may  lead  to  one.  The 
moll  ancient  of  thefe  memoirs  form  the  collection 
this  year  publimed,  under  the  title  of  "  Opufcula  Analy- 
"  tica."  Such  was  Mr.  Euier's  labours,  and  thefe  his 
titles  to  immortality !  His  memory  mall  endure  till  Science 
Jierfelf  is  no  more  !  Few  men  of  letters  have  written  fo 
much  as  Mr.  Euler ;  no  geometrician  has  ever  embraced 
fo  many  objects  at  one  time,  or  has  equalled  him,  either 
In  the  variety  or  magnitude  of  his  difcoveries.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  good  fuch  men  do  their  fellow-creatures,  we 
cannot  help  indulging  a  wifh  (vain,  alas  !  as  it  is)  for 
their  illuftrious  courfe  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  term 
allotted  to  mankind.  Euier's,  though  it  has  had  an  end, 
was  a  very  long  and  a  very  honourable  one  ;  and  it  affords 
us  fome  confoiation  for  his  lofs,  to  think  that  he  ran  -it 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  confequences  of  extraordinary 
application,  and  that  his  lail  labours  abounded  in  proofs  of 
that  vigour  of  underftanding,  which  marked  his  early  dav, 
and  which  he  preferved  to  his  end.  Some  fwimniings  in 
the  head,  which  feized  him  on  the  firft  days  of  September 
1783,  did  not  prevent  his  laying  hold  of  a  few  fads,  which 
reached  him  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  to 
calculate  the  motions  of  the  aeroftatical  globes ;  and  he 
even  compafled  a  very  difficult  integration,  which  the  cal- 
culation had  engaged  him  in  [BJ.  But  the  decree  was 
gone  forth  :  on  the  )th  of  September  he  talked  with  Mr. 
Lexell,  who  had  come  to  dine  with  him,  of  the  new 
planet,  and  difcourfed  with  him  upon  other  fubjects,  with 
his  ufual  penetration.  He  was  playing  with  one  of  his 
grand-children  at  tea-time,  when  he  was  feized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit.  "  I  am  dying,"  faid  he  before  he  loft  his 
fenfes  ;  and  he  ended  his  glorious  life  a  few  hours  after, 
aged  feventy-fix  years,  five  months,  and  three  days.  His 

[B]  This  reminds  us  of  the  illuftri-  book,  and  faid,  "  Now  the  bufinefs  of 

cus  Boerhaave,  who  kept  feeling  his  "  life  is  over." Such  men  feem  not 

pulfe  the  morning  of  his  death,  to  fee  to  die,  but  to  be  tranflated  to  the  place 

whether  it  would  beat  till  a  book  he  where  they  refume  tbeir  occupations, 
•V2S  eager  to  fee  was  pullifhedf  read  the 

latter 
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latter  days  were  tranquil  and  ferene.  A  few  infirmities  ex- 
cepted,  which  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  an  advanced  age,  he 
enjoyed  a  mare  of  health,  which  allowed  him  to  give  to 
repofe.  Euler  pofTerTed,  to  a  great  degree,  what  is  com- 
monly called  erudition  ;  he  had  read  all  the  Latin  claffics  ; 
was  perfect  matter  of  ancient  mathematical  literature, 
and  had  the  hiftory  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations,  even  to 
the  minuteft  facts,  ever  prefent  to  his  mind.  Beiides 
this,  he  knew  much  more  of  phyfic,  botany,  and 
chemiftry,  than  what  one  would  expect,  from  any  man 
who  had  not  made  thefe  fciences  his  peculiar  occupa- 
tion. "  Ihavefeen,"  fays  Mr.  Fufs,  "  ftrangers  go  fro  in 
"him  with  a  kind  of  furprize  mixed  with  admiration; 
"  they  could  not  conceive  how  a  man,  who,  for  half  a 
"  century,  had  feemed  taken  up  in  making  and  publiming 
*'  dilcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  could 
*'  have  found  means  to  preferve  fo  much  knowledge,  that 
*'  feemed  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  and  foreign  to  the  ttudies  he 
"  he  was  engaged  in.  This  was  the  effect  of  a  hr;.py 
"  memory,  that  lofes  nothing  of  what  has  ever  been  en- 
"  trailed  to  it;  nor  was  it  a  wonder  that  the  man  who 
"  was  able  to  repeat  the  whole  yEneis,  and  to  point  out  to 
6{  his  hearers  the  firft  and  laft  verfes  of  every  page  of  his 
"  own  edition  of  it,  mould  not  have  loft  what  he  had 
"  learned,  at  an  age  when  the  impreffions  made  upon  us 
"  are  the  ftrongeft  [  c  ] .  Nothing  equals  the  eafe  with 
"  which,  without  expreffing  the  leaft  degree  of  ill-hu- 
V  mour,  he  could  quit  his  abftrufe  meditations,  and  give 
"  himfelf  up  to  the  general  amufements  of  fociety.  The 
"  art  of  not  appearing  wife  above  one's  fellows,  of  de- 
"  fcending  to  the  level  of  thofe  with  whom  one  lives,  is 
"  too  rare  in  thefe  days  not  to  make  it  a  merit  in  Euler 
"  to  have  pofTefTed  it.  A  temper  ever  equal,  a  natural 
"  and  eafy  chearfulnefs,  a  fpecies  of  fatirical  wit,  tempered 
"  with  urbane  humanity,  the  art  of  telling  a  {lory  archly, 
•"  and  with  Simplicity,  made  his  converfation  generally 
"  fought  after.  The  great  fund  of  vivacity,  which  he 
"  had  at  all  times  pofleffed,  and  without  which,  indeed, 
"  the  activity  which  we  have  juft  been  admiring  could 

PC]  "Another  proof  of  the  firength  which  fhould  be  the  powers  of  other 

of  his  memory  and  imagination  deferves  numbers  j  thefe  he  ufed  to  make  in  his 

to  be  related.  Being  engaged  in  teach-  head;  and  one  night,  not  being  able  to 

ing  his  grandchildren  geomerry  and  al-  fleep,  he  calculated  the  fix  firft  powers 

gebra,  and  obliged,  in  conference,  to  of  all  the  numbers  above  twenty,  and, 

initiate  them  in  the  extraction  of  rootsj  to   our   great   aftonimment,    repeated 

he  was  obliged  to  give  them  numbers,  them  to  us  feveral  days  after." 

'  7  "  not 


it 
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11  not  have  exifted,  carried  him  fometimes  away,  and  he 
"  was  apt  to  grow  warm ;  but  his  anger  left  him  as  quickly 
*'  as  it  came  on,  and  there  never  has  exifted  a  man  to 
"  whom  he  bore  malice.  He  pofTcfled  a  precious  fund  of 
*'  rectitude  and  probity.  The  fworn  enemy  of  injuftice, 
*c  whenever  or  by  whomfoever  committed,  he  ufed  to 
44  cenfure  and  attack  it,  without  the  leaft  attention  to  the 
"  rank  or  riches  of  the  offender. — Recent  examples  of  this 
"  are  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  hear  me.  As  he  v/as 
"  filled  with  refpect  for  religion,  his  piety  was  fincere,  and 
"  his  devotion  full  of  fervour. — -He  went  through  all  his 
*;  Chriftian  duties  with  the  greateft  attention.  Euler  loved 
"  all  mankind,  and  if  he  ever  felt  a  motion  of  indignation, 
"  it  was  againft  the  enemy  of  religion,  particularly  againil 
the  declared  apoftles  of  infidelity.  He  defended  revela- 
tion againft  the  objections  of  thefe  men,  in  a  work 
publiftied  at  Berlin,  in  1747. 
**  He  was  a  good  hufband,  a  good  father,  a  good 
"  friend,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  member  of  private 
"  fociety  ! 

"  Euler  was  twice  married,  and  had  thirteen  children, 
*'  four  of  whom  only  have  furvived  him.  The  eldeft  fon 
**  is  well  known  as  his  father's  affiftant  and  fucceflbr ;  the 
"  fecond  is  phyfician  to  the  Emprefs :  and  the  third  is  a 
c<  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  artillery,  and  director  of  the 
"  armory  at  Sefterbeck.  The  daughter  married  Major  Bell. 
"  From  thefe  children  he  had  38  grradchildren,  26  of 
*'  whom  are  ftill  alive.  Never  have  I  been  prefent  at  a 
**  more  touching  fight  than  that  exhibited  by  this  venerable 
"  old  man,  furrounded,  like  a  patriach,  by  his  numerous 
"  offspring,  all  attentive  to  make  his  old  age  agreeable, 
"  and  enliven  the  remainder  of  his  days,  by  every 
"  fpecies  of  kind  folicitude  and  care.  It  would  be  vain, 
44  Madam,  and  Sirs,  for  me  to  attempt  to  defcribe  to  you 
"  thefe  touching  fcenes  of  domeftic  felicity ;  feveral  of  ye 
4 c  have  yourfelves  been  eye-witnefTes  of  them;  ye,  efpe- 
44  cially,  gentlemen,  who  make  it  your  boaft  to  have  had 
"  him  for  your  mafter.  Here  we  ftand,  rive  of  us  in 
"  number!  has  there  ever  exifted  a  man  of  letters,  who 
"  could  glory  himfelf  in  having  feen  Ib  many  of  his  fcho- 
M  lars  the  members  of  fo  learned  a  fociety  [c]?  Why  is 

"  not 


[T>]  "Properly  fpeaking,  there  are      were  infrru&ed  by  Mr.  Euler,  to  wit, 
msjnbers  of  the  academy   -who     Mr.  J.  A.  Euier,  Koielnikow,  Rou~ 

moulky, 
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c*  not  it  given  us  to  teftify  to  the  world  at  large  the  tender 
"  and  eternal  affe&ion  we  all  of  us  feel  for  him,  both  as  a 
"  mafter  and  a  man  ?  an  affection  but  faintly  pourtrayed 
"  in  the  feeble  drawing  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  his 
"  numerous  excellences.  Weep,  then,  over  him,  with 
*'  the  fciences,  who  owe  him  fo  much;  with  the  academy  » 
"  who  never  yet  fuffered  fo  great  a  lofs ;  with  his  family* 
"  of  which  he  was  the  glory  and  the  fupport.  My  tears 
*'  fhall  mingle  with  yours,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
"  benefits  I  perfonally  received  be  ever  prefent  to  my  mind." 
The  catalogue  of  his  works  in  the  printed  edition  fol- 
lows, and  make  50  pages,  14  of  which  contain  the  MS. 
works. — The  printed  ones  confift  of  works  printed  fepa- 
rately,  and  works  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  Peteriburg 
acts,  in  38  volumes,  (from  6  to  10  papers  in  each  vo- 
lume)— in  the  Paris  acts — in  26  volumes  of  the  "  Berlin 
"  acts"  (about  5  papers  to  each  volume)  ; — in  the  "  Adta 
*'  Eruditorum,"  in  two  volumes ; — in  the  "  Mifcellanea 
<c  Taurinenfia; — in  vol.  IX.  of  the  fociety  of  Ulyffingue — 
in  the  "  Ephemerides  de  Berlin  ;"  and  in  the  "  Memoires 
*c  de  la  Societe  CEconomique  for  1766." 

moufky,  Kraffts,  Lexell,  Infchodfow,  grafp  your  hands,  for  grief  had  entirely  ' 

Golovin    and  myfelf,  but   three  were  bereft   me  of  my  voice  ;  but  I  fhall 

abroad  when  I  fpoke.  never  forget  this  token  of  your  fincere 

"O,  my  dear  friends,  and  brothers,  affiifHon,  and  it  gives  me  pleafure  to 

from  whofe  eyes  I  beheid  the  tear  of  do  this  public  juftice  to  the  love  ye 

-fenfibility  drop   faft  as  I  was  reading  then  (hewed  towards  our  dear  and  in- 

thls  addrefs,  which  my  heart  had  die-  comparable  maft&r." 
rated  to  me,  on  that  day  I  could  only 

FANCOURT  (SAMUEL),  a  native  of  the  Weft  of  Gent.  Mag. 
England,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  I7^- 
pallor  of  a  congregation  of  Proteflant  DifTenters  in  Salif- 
bury,  where  he  had  a  number  of  pupils  for  near  20  years. 
Whether  he  had  not  firft  a  congregation  in  fome  town  of 
lefs  note  in  the  Weft,  we  are  not  able  to  fay.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  proferTmg  a  creed  very  different  from  the 
opinions  of  Calvin,  as  appears  by  his  numerous  publica- 
tions [A],  hs  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  thofe  zealous 
Calvinifts  who,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  their  orthodox 
tenets,  difgraced  the  common  Chriftianity  by  their  practice. 
Among  our  author's  antagonifts  were,  a  Mr.  Morgan,  a 
Mr.  Norman,  a  Mr.  Bills,  a  Mr.  Millar,  and  a  Mr.  Eliot. 
The  Eftablifhment  and  the  DhTenters  had  an  equal  fhare 

[A]  His  publications,  as  collected  they  are  ranged  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  Catalogue  of  his  Circulating  are  enumerated  in  Gent.  Mag.  l/84> 
.Library,  in  2  vols.  Sro.  1748,  where  p.  174. 

in 
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in  the  controverfy  ;  which  turned  on  tlie  divine  pre- 
fcience,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  the  greatnefs  of 
the  divine  love,  the  doctrine  ot  reprobation. 

Driven  from  a  comfortable  fettle-incut  tr;  the  great  me- 
tropolis, where  he  acquired  no  new  one  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
1  .-.court,  about  the  ycr.r  1740  or  1745,  let  on  foot  the 

•V  circLil-.itiii^  library  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  at  a  fub- 
fcription  of  a  guinea  a  vcar  for  reading;  but  in  1748  ex- 
tended to  a  guinea  in  all,  for  the  purchaTe  of  a  better  library, 
half  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  fubfcribing,  the  other  half 
at  the  delivery  of  a  new  catalogue  then  in  the  profs,  and 
twelve-pence  a  quarter  befide,  to  begin  from  Michaelmas 
1745,  to  the  then  librarian.  Subfcriptions  were  to  be  paid 
without  further  charge  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  pay  only 
from  the  time  of  fublci  ibing ;  out  of  which  quarterly 
payments  were  to  be  deducted  the  rent  of  the  rooms  to 
receive  the  books  and  accommodate  fubfcribers,  a  falary 
to  the  librarian  to  keep  an  open  account,  and  to  circulate 
the  books  ;  a  ftock  to  buy  new  books  and  duplicates  as 
there  was  occafion  ;  the  expence  of  providing  catalogues, 
and  drawing  up  writings  for  fettling  the  trufr..  This  trull 
wae  to  be  veiled  in  12  or  13  perfons  chofen  by  ballot 
out  of  the  body  of  proprietors  ;  and  the  propofer,  Mr. 
Fancourt  himfelf,  was  to  be  the  firit  librarian,  and  to 
continue  fo  as  long  as  he  difcharged  his  office  with  di- 
ligence and  fidelity.  Every  fingle  fubfcription  entitled  the 
fubfcriber  to  one  book  and  one  pamphlet  at  a  time,  to 
be  changed  ad  libitum  for  others,  and  kept  ad  libitum, 
if  not  wanted  by  other  fubfcribers.  Mr.  Fancourt  adver- 
tiied  himfelf  in  thefe  propofals  as  a  teacher  of  Latin,  to 
read,  write,  and  fpeak  it  with  fluency  in  a  year's  time  or 
lefs,  at  twelve  guineas  a  year,  one  guinea  a  month,  or  twelve 
pence  an  hour,  allowing  five  or  fix  hours  in  a  week.  There 
never  was  a  fcheme  fet  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, on  which  that  public  did  not  think  themfelves  autho- 
rized to  criticize  and  interfere  into  a  degree  of  imperti- 
nence. The  great  hypercritic  of  Mr.  Fancourt's  defign 
was  the  late  Dr.  C.  Mortimer.  Not  to  trace  the  poor 
librarian  through  every  fhifting  of  his  quarters,  he  fixed 
at  lail  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  ilreets  in  the  Strand, 
where  encumbered  with  a  helplefs  and  fick  wife,  turned 
out  of  famion  and  out-planned  by  a  variety  of  imitators, 
and  entangled  with  a  variety  of  plans,  not  one  of  which 
could  extricate  him  from  his  perplexities,  though  with 
fuperficial  fubfcribers,  who  fought  their  own  accommo- 
dation 
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dation  more  than  his  advantage  or  relief,  this  good  man, 
who  may  be  faid  to  have  firft  circulated  knowledge  among 
us,  now  hackneyed  by  innumerable  monthly  publications, 
abridgements,  and  beauties,  almofl  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  largeft  public  library  to  contain,  funk  under  a  load  of 
debt,  unmerited  reproach,  and  a  failure  of  his  faculties, 
brought,  on  by  the  decay  of  age,  precipitated  by  misfor- 
tunes. His  library  became  the  property  of  creditors,  and 
he  retired  in  humble  poverty  to  Hoxton-fquare,  where  fo 
many  of  his  brethren  live  in  affluence,  and  fome  of  them 
relieved  his  neceffities,  till  he  clofed  a  life  of  ufefulnefs  in 
his  QOth  year,  June  8,  1768.  Asa  preacher,  though  neither 
what  is  now  called  popular,  nor  paflor  of  a  London  con- 
gregation, the  writer  of  this  article  remembers  to  have 
heard  him  with  pleafure,  when  engaged  to  fill  up  thofe 
vacancies  which  were  occasioned  by  accident,  or  the  reftlefs 
ambition  of  the  paftor  of  a  congregation  not  many  miles 
from  town  ;  and  he  will  ever  regret  how  few  imitators  the 
manly  eloquence  and  reafoning  of  Mr.  Fancourt  have  in 
this  giddy  age,  when  fo  few  preachers  of  every  denomi- 
nation take  pains  in  their  compofitions  or  delivery. 

FOSTER  (JOHN),  an  excellent  claffic  fcholar,  was  Gent 
born  in  1731,  at  Windfor,  the  propinquity  of  which  to'7^ 
Eton  was  fortunately  for  him  the  motive  for  fending  him. 
to  that  college  for  his  education,  where,  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  manifefted  great  abilities,  and,  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  baffled  all  the  hardships  which  other  boys  in  their 
progrefs  ufually  encounter.  He,  however,  had  two  con- 
iiderable  advantages ;  the  firft,  being  received  as  a  pupil  by 
the  late  Rev.  Septimius  Piumptree,  then  one  of  the  affif- 
tants ;  and  the  fecond,  that  he  was  noticed  by  the  reve- 
rend and  very  learned  Dr.  John  Burton,  vice-provoil  of 
Eton  ;  by  the  abilities  of  the  former  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  latter  in  the  Hebrew,  Mr.  Fofter  pro- 
fited exceedingly.  It  was  a  matter  highly  plealing  to  them, 
that  they  did  not  throw  their  feed  on  a  barren  foil ;  what- 
ever inftruftion  he  received,  he  cultivated  inceffantly;  and 
it  is  but  juflice  to  add,  he  in  a  great  meafure  excelled 
his  contemporaries.  His  learning  and  his  fobriety  recom- 
mended him  to  many  friends  while  he  continued  at  Eton, 
which  was  till  1748,  when  he  was  elected  at  King's  College 
in  Cambridge  ;  a  college  to  which,  as  Mr.  Pote  obferve's 
in  his  advertifement  to  his  "  Regiilrum  Regale,"  Etorx 
annually  fendeUi  forth  her  ripe  fruit.  Mr,  Fofter  here  im- 
proved 
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proved  himfelf  under  the  late  provoil  Dr.  Wm.  George,  a 
Grecian  and  a  fcholar.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
there  (asufual)  became  a  fellow,  and  fhortly  afterwards  was 
fent  for  to  Eton  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Barnard,  to  be 
one  of  his  ailiilants.     Great  honour  was  Cure  to  attend 
Mr.  Foiler  by  this  fummons,  for   no  man  diftinguimed 
better,  or  could  form  a  ilrcnger  judgement  of  his  abilities 
and  capacity,  than  Dr.  Barnard :  and  fuch  was  his  attention, 
to  the  fchool,  that  he  made  it  his  primary  confederation, 
that  it  fhould  be  fupplied  with  amilants  the  moil  capable 
and  the  moil  deferring.     Dr.  Barnard  not  only  chofe  with 
judgement,    but  managed  with   delicacy.     There  was    a 
pleafantry  in  his  converlation,  which  led  to  the  point,  and 
rendered  the  deteitable  practice  of  flagellation  almoil  un- 
neceflary.     Dr.  Barnard  could  rally  the  affe&ions  of  his 
fcholars  in  a  moil  peculiar  manner.     He  excited  love,  and 
he  could  imprefs  fear,  with  wonderful  management.     Boys 
that  would  have  been  hardened  by  the  infliction  of  punim- 
ment  cringed  from  his  rebuke  ;  the  fmarts  would  wear  off, 
but  his  reprobation  never  could.     The  fons  of  the  firil 
nobility   were    committed    to    his    care,     who   afterwards 
made  the  greateil  figure  in  the  world ;  by  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  clamcs  they  could  not    have  done  fo  ;    but  the 
Doftor  in  their  early  days  worked   upon   their  feelings. 
There  was  a  dignity  in  his  manner,  a  certain  greatnefs  in 
his  mode,  which  excited,  whilil  it  inililled,  the  principles 
of  a  gentleman.    It  is  to  be  obferved,  Dr.  Barnard  had  not 
ploughed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  amilant  and  under- 
mailer  [A]  ;  he  came  at  once  frem  to  the  buimefs,  and,  de- 
lighted with  the  iituation,    his   mind  was   given  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;  he  worked  by  perfuaiion,  and  he  cer- 

[A  J  "  This  (fays  the  ingenious  wri-  in  the  upper  fchool)  necefTarily  inftrucl, 

ter,  who  is  quoted  more  at  large  p.  6  71),  in  the  intervals  between  fchool  hour*, 

1  cannot  admit  as  an  advantage  to  one  pupils  of  the  higheft  ;   fo  that  the  dif- 

mafter  or  a  prejudice  to  the  other:  Dr.  ference  is  rather  in  honours  and  emolu- 

Barnard's  not  having  been  an  afTiflant,  ments,  than  in  the  abilities  required,  or 

and  Dr.  Fcfler's  having  paffcd  through  the  liberality  of  the  employment.    Nor 

thaj  cuftomary   gradation.     The  Ute  is  pafiing  through  fubordinareranks ever 

mafter  of  Harrow,  Dr.  Sumner,  fo  ele-  though:  to  ditninilh  the  ufefulnefs  or 

gantjy-celebmed  by  his  pupil  Sir  Wil-  authority  of  thofe  v^ho  are  toprefide,  as 

liana  Jones,  was  an  affulant  mafter  of  they  may  the  better  acquire  experience 

Eton.  So  was  the  prei     f  very  learned  ar.d  a  knowledge  of  the  fubjc£l-.  of  their 

and  able  mailer,  wh    *.      -•:  11  fuftains  future  government.    His  exertions  coll 

the  hon>  ur  of  that  rih;      c    'ony.    The  him  dear,  ard  certainly  exhaufted  the 

*tEce   of    an    atMsnt    rentier  ot    Eton  vigour  of  his  health,  and  cut  fhort  ths 

Ss  ve|y  improper'y  called  a  d-udgcry :  expedition  of  a  life  endeared  to  litera* 

the  teachers  of  the  lov/eft  clafs  (though  ture,  and  of  folid  merii." 
Dr.  Fofter  .was  from  the  tint  a  si  alter 

lainlj 
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tainly  had  a  great  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners. 
The  little  diilra&ions  which  diilurb  the  fchool  now  an4 
then  were  lefs  frequent  in  his  time  than  flnce  [B];  he 
retrained  the  rebellious  ardour  by  iuch  a  ilrain  of  nervous 
eloquence,  as  defeated  it  at  its  dawn  ;  in  ihort,  few  mailers, 
except  the  great  Dr.  Snape,  exceeded  him  in  polirenefs, 
in  management,  in  delicacy,  or  in  attention.  At  the  re- 
iignation  of  this  great  matter,  which  happened  Oct.  25, 
1765,  being  chofen  provoil  on  the  death  of  Dr.  SJeech,  he 
exerted  his  whole  intereft  for  Dr.  Fofter  to  fucceed  him  in 
the  mafterfhip,  and  by  his  weight  in  the  college  he  carried 
his  point.  But  it  did  not  prove  fortunate  for  his  fucceiTor, 
or  for  the  feminary  [c]  ;  the  temper,  the  manner,  the  per- 

fuaiion, 

jTs]  "  It  is  an  error  (fays  the  writer  as  is  confined  to  the  charafter  of  Dr. 
aheaoy  cited)  that  the  dillurbances  at  Fofter,  ihall  here  be  tranfcribed  ;  re- 
"Eton  were  infignificant  in  the  time  of  fering  our  reader  to  the  original  article  - 
his  predeceffbr:  oneof  the  greateft  that  for  a  parallel  between  the  two  excellent 
*ver  happened  in  my  time  (and  I  went  matters.  "  Juft  to  his  own  talents,  arid 
from  the  loweft  feat  in  the  fchool  very  faithful  to  the  inftitution  of  which  h« 
nearly  through  it)  took  place  under  Dr.  fuftained  the  dignity,  Dr.  Folter  ex- 
Barnard  :  and  Dr.  Folter  was  left  in  erted  himfelf  by  discipline,  by  reward, 
the  fituation  of  contending  againft  a  by  liberal  and  impartial  commendation, 
fettled  evil,  of  which  the  ferment  was  todiffufe  the  fpkndor  of  Grecian  glory 
hardly  fuppreffed  :  in  an  age  v/hich  gave  but  too  many 

incedens  per  ignes  marks  of  declining  tafte  and  vitiated 

Suppofitos  cineri  dolofo.  manners,  V/ith  the  dallies  of  our  own 

The  hijjh  and  deferved  celebrity  of  t!ie  age  and  country,  he  was  perhaps  not  f« 

fchool,  and  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Bar-  familiar  as  his  diftinguiihed  predeceffor| 

nard,  had  immenfely  filled  it :  and  fa-  though  Shakfpearr,  Milton,  Akenfide, 

milics  of   the  firft  rank  and    fortune  and  that  truly  dallies!  poem  on  Cyder, 

gave  it  even  more  than  ufual  preference,  our  "  Engiilh  Geurgic,"  were  not  un- 

Sons  of  fach  familiae,  in  the  fervour  frequently  introduced,  to  illuftrate  iimi- 

of  youth,  the  pride  of  expe&atisn,  the  lar  paflages  of  antiquity,  or  notice  the 

ebriety  of  domeftic  indulgence,  could  conformity  of  kindred  genius.     Many 

not  bear  difcipline,  nor  could  fuch  cir-  judicious  obfervations,  happily  infmua- 

cumftances  endureeither  the  evil  or  ihe  tini;  the  principles  of  a  corredi  and  pur* 

remedy.    Abfurd  exceptions  refp«£ling  tafte,  and  animating  to  a  love  of  vir- 

tis  bir*h  and  the  bufinefs  of  his  father  tue,  were  fuggtltcd  daily  by  Dr.Fofter. 

(who  was  a  man,  as  I  have  heatd  and  His  favourite,  above  all  productions  of  • 

could  partly  judge,  of  rtrong  natural  the  Roman  poetry, wasthe ''Georgics," 

underftanding)  were  cherifhed  j  and  as  though,  in  a  detached  view,   he  confi- 

(imilar  prejudices  have  op:rated  in  the  dercd  many  of  thofe  parts  of  Lucretius 

hlghf  ft  inftances,  not  to  have  been  bora  where  the  philofopher  drops   his  Epi- 

a  gentleman   was    fuppofed  to  imply  curean    fubtlecies  and    foars   into   the 

want  of  liberality  of  manners.  poet,  as  perfc-cl  models  in  diiflion  an4 

[c]    The  fubftance  of  this   article,  icntimental  harwony.     He  had  much, 

having  been  originally  printed   in   the  elteem  for  the  nervous  character  and 

Gentleman's  Mag-<8;ne,  1783,  p.  1005,  originality  of  manner  of  Plautus  ;  but 

produced  fome  excellent   remarks    on  above  all  was  his  delight  in  the  (imply 

thefc    two    celebrated    fcholars,    from  and   fweetly    great,   the    fujlime,    th« 

a  gentleman  who   had   "  the    honour  ardentlv  patriotic  D.-mcjIrheoes.     The 

tl  and    happinefs    t-.i   bs  educated    on-  force  of  invention,  the  ciiaiiity  of  dic- 

a  der  both."    Sa   much   of  lii'ii  letter  lion,  the  /kill  and  cucr^y  of  ar-urnent, 

V»t.  XII,  Xx                                                  the 
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fuafion,  the  politenefs,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
Dr.  Barnard  fo  eminently  difplayed,  did  not  appear  in  his 
fucceffbr.  His  learning  juftly  entitled  him  ;  but  learn- 
ing is  not  the  fole  ingredient  to  conftitute  the  mailer  of 
fach  afchool;  more,  much  more,  is  required.  And  Dr. 
Foiler  appeared  to  a  greater  difadvantage,  immediately 
fucceeding  fo  great  a  man.  Nor  could  he  long  fupport 
himfelf  in  his  fituation  ;  his  pa/lions  undermined  his  health, 
and,  notwithilanding  his  abilities  as  a  fcholar,  his  govern- 
ment was  defective,  his  authority  infumcient,  and  he 
judged  it  beft  to  refign,  that  he  might  not  deftroy  a  fabric 
which  he  found  himfelf  unequal  to  fupport.  He  wifely 
chofe  to  withdraw  himfelf,  rather  than  to  fuffer  a  founda- 
tion, to  which  he  was  under  fo  great  obligations,  to  be 

the  powers  of  composition,  the  divine  ous  theme,  but  at  the  fame  time,  with 

snthufiafm  of  that  noblclt  and    moft  Spartan  exadlnefs,  punUhivg  the  fauk 

perfect  of  orators,  he  felt,  he  analyfed,  of  having  fubftituted  the  ridiculous  for 

he  reprefented,  in  a  manner'  fuitable  to  the  ufeful.   He  was  nearly  of  the  fame 

his  ftrong  and  acute  difcrimination,  his  opinion  with  Blackwell  on  the  ftyle  of 

eonfummateknowledgeof  the  language,  the  NcwTeftament,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to 

and  his  true  fenlibility.     He  was,  in-  vindicate  many  expreffions  by  the  beft 

deed,  a  lover  of  truth,  virtue,  and  free-  authority  that  have  been   nattily  fuf- 

dom :    the   glorious  rehftance    of  the  pe&ed  of  barbarifms.     Of  the  divine 

Corficans,  and  whatever  in  modern  or  morality  of  thofe  facrcd  writings,  and 

ancient  hiftory  could  cherifh  the  flame  the  advantage  of  an  unmixed  authorita- 

«f  focial  duty,  the  fenfe.of  unbending  tive  fyflem  of  morals,  he  was  a  ftrenu- 

rec~titude,  opennefs  and   Simplicity  of  ous  afitrter.  He  diftributed  many  books 

ivanners,  he  was  fond  of  impreffing  on  as  encouragements  to  the  proficiency  cf 

C'v/  minds,  and  faggefting  for  oer  e xer-  his  fcholars.  Thefe  were  many  of  them 

cifec.     I  fpeak  not  as  if  this  were  his  very  beautiful  and  of  excellent  editions  ; 

efcciufive  praife:  others  before  and  fince  and  though  pofnbly  the  greater  parr  of 

'     .1  hare  their  merited  portion  :  but  I  them  fell  amongft  thofe  who  may  not 

.nh  it  harcly  polfible  that  his  seal  in  make  the  hightlr  figure  in  the  world, 

thefe  great  points  of  education  can  be  as  induftry  and  exertion  often  move  in 

more  than  equalled,  or  his  judgement  alcfs  confpicuous  fphere,!  believe  there- 

excelled.    His  mern&ry  v/as  great,  and,  are  gentlemen  now  high  in  public  life, 

joined  with  a  clear  and  iirm  intellecT:,  one    particularly,  who  can   remember 

prevented  any  ernbarrafTment    in    his  with   plcafure    thefe    honourable    tro- 

ideas  from  the  immenfity  of  his  read-  phies.     If  his  knowledge  of  the  world 

ing.    He  was  a  ftri<ft  and  ecpa!  difcipli-  was  not  remarkable;    if  it  was  not  his 

jnarian  ;  mild  to  natural  infirmity, which  temper  to   break    forth    in  vivid   and 

"  fee  pitied  ar.d  fcreened  from  the  ridicule  put)  gent  Tallies  of  formidable  wit;   if 

ofyouthfulcompanionsofquickerparts.  he  wanted  fome  of  thofe  exterior  advan- 

Inftances  have  been  known  of  his  dif-  tzges  of, deportment  which  boys  do  not 

covery   of  talents  under  unpromifing  ufually  learn  at  fchool,  if  their  mafter 

appearances,  and  giving  to  frch  minds  Ihould    happen  to   pofTefs  them,    and" 

the  cultivation  adapted  to  differences  without  which,  Ihould  they  never  be 

ef  temper  fo  peculiarly  nice  and  latent,  acquired,  fociety  may  be  enriched  wirh 

Severe  againll  all  immorality,  he  was  truer  and  more  lafting  ornaments-,   he 

inexorable    in   his   rigour   again  ft  the  had  fimplicity,  a  compofed  felf-poflef- 

fatai  meanncfs  of  a  lie;  r.ot  fond  of  the  fing  gravity,  and  in  his  heart  a  fourcQ 

ludicrous,  though  not  irifenfible  to  hu-  of  unaffected  benevolence,  which  never. 

mour.    Some  may  recolleft  an  inftance  failed  to  attract  the  love  and  efteem- of 

cf  his  commending  the  ingenuity  of  a  thofe  who  are  touched  by  the  emana- 

barlt%ue  exercifc  compofed  on  a  feri-  tions  of  goouacfs." 

ruined. 
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fumed.  Dr.  Fofler  however  did  not  retire  unrewarded '; 
his  Majefty,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sunnier  in  1772, 
beflowed  on  him  a  canonry  of  Windfor.  But  this  lie  did 
net  long  enjoy  ;  -  his  health  carried  him  to  the  German 
Spa,  where  he  died  in  September  the  year  folio  whig  ;  and 
where  his  remains  were  interred,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Windfor,  and  re-depolited  near  thofe  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  mayor  of  the  corporation. 

The  following  epitaph,  compofed  by  himfelf,  is  to  be 
feen  on  a  "neat"  tomb  creeled  in  the  church-yard  of  that 
place  : 

"  Hie  jaceo 

JOHANNES  FOSTER,  S.  T.  P. 
Vindeforiae  natus  anno  Domini  1731  ; 

Obii  anno  1773. 

Literas,  quarum  rudimenta  Etonse  hauferam, 
Cantabrigias  in  Coll.  Regali  excolui, 

Etonae  poflea  docui. 

Qui  fuerim  ex  hoc  marmore  cognofces, 

Qualis  vero,  cognofces  alicubi ; 

Eo  fcilicet  fupremo  tcmpore, 

Quo  egomet,  qualis  et  ut  fueris,   cognofcarrf. 

Abi  viator,  et  fac  fedulo 
Ut  ibidem  bonus  ipfe  tune  appareas." 

Dr.  Fofter  publiihed  "  An  Efiay  on  the  different  Nature 
"  of  Accent  and  Quantity,  with  their  Ufe  and  Application 
€£  in  the  Pronounciation  of  the  Englifh,  Latin,  and  Greek 
"  Languages  ;  containing,  an  Account  and  Explanation 

"  of  the  Ancient  Tones,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Drefenn 

j. 

'  Syftern  of  Greek  Accentual  Marks,  again  ft  the  Objections 
<c  of  Ifaac  VcfFius,  Henninius  Sarpedonius,  Dr.  Gaily, 
"  a-ncl  others."  In  this  learned  EiTay,  which  fuiaciently  ex- 
alted his  character  as  a  icholar,  not  only  Bentleiaii 
acutenefs  and  variety  of  learning  arc  confpicuous,  but 
juflnefs  of  compofxtion,  elegance  with  fpirit,  and  ingenuous 
and  exemplary  candour.  It  was  printed  for  Mr.  Pote  in 
1762.  Divers  excrcifes  of  the  Doctor's  are  extant  in  MS. 
which  alfo  do  him  peculiar  honour. 

F  R  A  N  C  K  L  I  N  (THOMAS),  D.D.  chaplain  in  ordi-  Gent. 
nary  to  his  Maj-efty,   was   the  fon  of  Richard  Francklin,  J 
well  known   as   the   printer  of  an   anti  rninifterial  paper  ! 
called  '4  The  Craftfinaii,"  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  re- 
ceived great  afliftance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Pulte- 

X  x  a  Jiey> 
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ney,   and  other  excellent  writers,   who  then  oppofed  Sil 
Robert  Warlpole's  meaiures.     By  the  advice  of  the  fecond 
of  thefe  gentlemen,   young  Francklin  was  devoted  to  the 
church,    with    a  promife  of  being   provided   for  by   the 
patriot,   who  afterwards  forgot  his   undertaking,   and  en- 
tirely negle£ted  him.     He  was  educated  at  Weflminfter- 
fchool,  from  whence  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Lam- 
bridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
was  fome  time  Greek  profeiTor.     In  Dec.  1758,   he  was 
inilitutcd  vicar  of  Ware  and  Thundridge,  which,  with  the 
lechirelhip  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  and  a  chapel  in 
Quecn-ftreet,  were  all  the  preferments  he  held  till  he  ob- 
tained  the  reftory  of  B  rafted  in  Kent.     This   gentleman 
was  pcirelTed  of  no  inconfiderable  mare  of  learning  and 
poetical  abilities,  and  was  long  a  favourite  in  the  literary 
world.      His    translations    of    Phalaris,    Sophocles,    and 
Lucian,  equally  evince  his  learning  and  his  genius,  as  they 
are  not  more  diftinguifhed  for  fidelity  in  the  veriion,  than 
congeniality  with   the   fpirit  of  the    admirable   originals. 
Dr.  Francklin,  like  Mr.  Footc,  fuffered  a  translation  from 
the  French  to  be  printed  in  his  name;  but  the  "  Oreftes" 
and  "  Eleftra"  are  fuppofed  to  be  all  that  were  really  by 
him.     It  wras  a  tranflation  of  Voltaire's  Works,  to  which 
alfo    Dr.    Smollett's   name   appears.    ^His   own   dramatic 
compositions,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  tragedies  of 
"The  Earl  of  Warwick"  and  <fc  Matilda/'    are  univer- 
fally  known,  and  defervedly  eileemed  by  the  public;  fo 
that  his  death,  which  happened  March   15,    1784,   may 
be  considered  as  a  lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

Gent,M»s.  FUR NE A UX  (PHILIP),  D.D.  was  born  of  repu- 
*H  table  though  not  opulent  parents,  at  Totnefs,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  about  the  latter  end  of  Dec.  1726  ;  had 
his  grammar  learning  in  the  free-fchool  of  that  town,  firft 
tinder  the  care  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Rowe,  and  afterwards  under 
the  rev.  Mr.  Wills,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Kennicott,  who  was  a  few  years  a  fenior,  and  between 
whom  there  was  in  their  youth  a  great  intimacy  and 
friendfhip  formed,  which  continued  through  life.  From 
Totnefs  Dr.  Furneaux  came  to  London,  to  finifh  his  edu- 
cation (in  the  expence  of  which  he  was  amfled  by  an  ex- 
hibition from  the  truilees  of  Coward's  will),  and  iludied 
under  Mr.  John  Eames  two  years,  and  after  Mr.  Eames's 
jleceafc  three  years  more  under  Dr.  David  Jennings,  com- 
pleting 
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pleting  his  academical  iludies  in  1746.     He  was  foon  after 
chofen  affiftent  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Henry  R-ead,  at  the  meet- 
ing-'houfe  in  St.  Thomas's,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rev.  Mr.  Prior,  joint  Sunday  evening  lecturer  at  Salters- 
Hall,  in  the  room  of  the   rev.  Mr.  Pickering.     In  Sept. 
1753,  ^e  fucceeded  the  rev.  Mr.  Mofes  Lowman,  as  paflor 
of  the  diifenting  congregation  at  Clapham  in  Surrey,  which 
he   raifed  to  one  of  the  moft  opulent  and  confiderablc 
amongft  the  Proteftant  DnTenters.     He  remained  in  theft 
fervice   upwards   of  23    years,    but  was   deprived  of  his 
capacity  of  uiefulnefs  in  the  year  1777,  by  the  lofs  of  hi* 
mental  powers,  under  which  deplorable  maladay  (which 
we  are  well  aflured  was  derived  from  his  family  [A],  and 
not  from  too  clofe  application  to  his  iludies)  he  continued 
to  the  time  of  his  deceafe.     A  very  handfome  fubfcription 
of  lool.  a  year  was  kept  up  by  the  principal  members  of 
his  church  and  their  friends ;  and  Earl  Mansfield  was  a 
handfome  .contributor.     His  library  was  alfo  fold  for  his 
benefit,  1780,  by  Leigh  and  Sotheby.     In  1770,  or  1771* 
he  published  "  Seven  Letters  to  thehon.  Mr.  Juilice  Black- 
4t  (lone,  concerning  his  Expoiition  of  the  A£l  of  Tolera- 
"  tion,"  to  the  2d  edition  of  which  was  fubjoined  the  cele- 
brated fpeech  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  caufe  between  the  city 
and  DiiTenters  of  die  honfe  of  lords,  and  which  Dr.  Furneaux 
wrote  from  memory;  but  it  was  fo  ccrrecl:  as  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  his  lordfhip,  who  had  no  notes  pn  that: 
occaiion.  In  1773,  he  alfo  publifhed  an  "  Eflay  onTolera- 
"  tion,"  with  a  particular  view  to  an  application  which  had 
ihen  lately  been  made  by  the  DhTcnting  minifters  to  parlia- 
ment,   for  relief  in  the   affair   of  fubfcription,    without 
fuccefs,  but  which  by  a  fubfequent  a£t  they  have  obtained. 
Thefe    tracts    were   his    only   publications,    fome    fmgle 
fermons  exceptcd.    He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  natural 
and  acquired;  and,  as  his  talents  were  always  communicable 
to  his  friends  for  their  improvement  or  entertainment,  his 
unhappy  fecluiion  from  the  world  was  to  them  an  irrepar- 
able lofs,  as  they  truft  his  removal  from  it,  which  happened 
Nov.  23,   1783,  is  to  himfelf  an  everlailing  gain. 

[A]  His  lifter  died  in  the  fame  melancholy  circum£ance  fome  years  ago. 

G  E  D  D  E  S  (JAMES),  the  cldejj  fon  of  an  old  and  re- 
fpefted  family  in  the  (hire  of  Twcedale  in  Scotland,  bom 
about  1710,  received  the  nrft  rudiments  of  learning  in  his 
fether's  family,  under  the  direction  of  orivate  tutors.  His 
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genius  was  quick,  and  he  took  great  plcafurc  in  reading? 
fo  that  lie  foon  made  considerable  progrefs  in  the  learned 
]an;i'  .  and  the  elements  of  philoiophy.  As  foon  as  he 

iinctcr^ooj  Latin  and  Greek,  he  entered  with  remarkable 
'.rit  into  the  ientiments  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  dif- 
covercd  an  ardent  defire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them.  lie  afterwards  fludied  the  different  branches 
of  ph  ;iiv  at  the  iinivcnliv  of  Edinburgh,  and  particu- 
larly applied  to  mathematical  learning,  in  which  he  made 
uncommon  proficiency,  under  the  tuition  cf  rhe  late 
learned  f  auvin.  After  he  had  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  philoiophy,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to 
the  law,  which  he  propoied  to  make  the  peculiar  ftudy 
and  profefiion  cf  his  l;fe.  After  the  ufual  con.rfe  of  pre- 
paratory ftuciy  for  this  employment,  he  \vas  admitted  ad- 
vocate, and  oracti.fed  at  the  bar  for  feveral  years  with  grow- 
ing reputation  ;  bur  he  did  not  arrive  to  tiie  greateft  emi- 
nence in  his  profelTion,  as  he  was  cut  off  by  a  lingering 
confumpticn  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  His  cha- 
racter was  amiable  and  worthy  in  all  refpecls.  He  re- 
tained through  his  whole  lite  that  keen  re  lull  for  ancient 
literature,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth  :  and  what 
time  he  could  {pare  from  the  duties  of  his  profdrion,  and 
the  neceflary  affairs  of  his  family,  was  devoted  to  the  fludy 
of  the  ancients,  poets,  philofophers,  and  hiftorians.  The 
fiuit  of  thefe  iludies  was  "An  EiTay  gn  the  Compofition. 
f*  and  Manner  of  Writing  of  the  Antients,  particularly 
"  Plato,  GhigoWj  1748,"  8vo.  He  left  papers  fufScient 
to  make  another  volume,  but  whether  they  have  fmce 
teen  publifhed  or  not,  we  are  not  uncertain. 

From  the  GTFFORD  (ANDREW),  D.  D.  fon  of  Emanuel[A]? 
•hi'r°.n  8ti  a^d  grandron  of  Andrew  fs]  Gifford,  was  born  Aug.  17, 
by  Mr.  Rip-  ijoo  ;  and  educated  at  TewkfDury,  in  Glouceflermire, 

pon  ;   awd  Under 

rhccornmu- 

iiic«r'ions  of      [A]  Born   Nov.  7,   1641.     He  w*s         "  Here  lieth  s!l  that  v,-as  mortal  r>( 

lila  execu-  '  an    eminent    Baptilt     min'ilcr    at    tne  '*  a  faithful  and  wife  fervant  of  Chrilr, 

tori.  P:th  ay  meeting,  Brifto!.    Of  his  ufeful  "  Emanucl,  fon  of  tlvt  truly  apoftoli- 

laooi:rs,    a'd    various    perfecutjons,   a  "  cal   man   of  God,   Andrew  Gifford; 

la'ge   acc"rnr    is  givc-n    in    the    third  tl  with  whom,   in   his   yoJth,    he  firft 

voium?:  of  Or-  Toy's   '*  Hiftory   of  the  "  furTered    znd    then    labour.  J    ;<xviii 

"•  Biprifls.**"  He  died  on  his  hiith-day,  "  years  "in  the  vineyard  ;  ar,d  not  l-.'.r 

i  a  17^4,  ar  tl'e  ?ge  of  So.  "  after  him  waf,  according  ro  liis  w:fh, 

f^     Bern  April  23,  1673.    JTis  cha-  "  fuddcnly  called    to   rt-ctive  his  hu-, 

,  as  well  as  t;m  of  his  wife,  may  *'  i?1    the   fifty-  fir'i    yfar    of  his    »ge,' 

!'-arned  by  the  fotlowi»>g  ir.fcnption  "  October  4,,    1724.      Here   alfo    ficrep 

His  grave-flone  in  the  Bapt'it  bury-  {<  the    remains     of    his    bejovcd    wtfe 

•  "  f  ka^or.  the-  fjrvivor  oi"a!l  the  tut- 


ng  grour.cj  at  ^jrifto!  :  •        "  f  ka^or. 

'      ' 
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under  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,    author  of  the   "  Hiftory   of 
"  the  Canon  of  Scripture;"  whofe  feminary  was  defervedly 
in  high  repute,  and  produced,  amongft  many  mining  men, 
the  late  learned  and  refpeclable  Abp.  Seeker,  Bp.  Butler, 
and  Dr.  Chandler.    Mr.  Gifford  finithed  his  ftudies  under 
the  famous  Dr.  Ward,  who,  in  a  very  fenlible  and  in- 
ftruclive  letter,  dated  June  6,   1723,  to  the  rev.  Emanuel 
Gifford,  gives  this  honourable  teftimonial  concerning  his 
pupil,  "  I  have  the  pleafure  to  tell  you,  that  fince  your  ion 
"  has  been  with  me,  he  has  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great 
"  application,  and  in  my  apprehension  to  good  advantage." 
He  was  baptized,  joined  to  his  father's  church  at  Briftol, 
and  difmifled  thence  to   the  Baptift  Church  Meeting  in 
Devonlhire-fquare,    London,    fome  time  before  July  23, 
1723,     In   1725,  the  people  at  Nottingham  enjoyed  his 
labours,  perhaps  the  very,firft  of  them;  at  this  time  he 
was  very  popular,  as  appears  by  the  cautions  given  him 
in  the  letters   of  his   worthy  friend  the  rev.  Mr.  Noble 
of  Briftol,   written  at  that  time.     Afterwards  he  was  in- 
vited to  London,  and  was  ordained,  Feb.  5,    1729-30.     In 
the  iirft  parts  of  his  miniftry,    it  was  his  practice  to  write, 
and   (it  is  believed)  to  read,  a  considerable  part  of  his  fer- 
nions  ;  but  afterwards,  when  his  abilities  were  enlarged* 
and  his  fphere  of  action  became  more  exteniive,  he  deli- 
vered his  previous  meditations  without  notes  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  thought,  after  many  years  experience,  that  this 
was  the  beft  method  of  preaching.     His  intimacy,  with 
Sir  Richard  Ellys,   bart.  the  learned  author  of  "  Fortuity 
4*  Sacra,"  coniifting  of  critical  notes  upon  certain  texts  of 
fcripture,  commenced  about   1731,  when  he  became  his 
chaplain,  taking  the  lead  in  family  wbrfllip,  efpecially  in 
morning  and  evening  praver.     Sir  Richard,  who  was  one 
of   the  hearticft  friends    Mr.   GifTord  ever  •  had  amongft 
the   Proteftant   Di'fTenters,    continued    him   in  his   ofnc* 
till  his   death,    and  his    lady  did   fo  afterwards,    making 
him  an  annual  prefent  of  forty  guineas,   till  about  the 
year  1745,  when  (he  was  married  again.    A  fermon  of  his, 
preached  and  printed  in  the  year  1734,  occafioned  by  the 
High    Wind   in   1 703,    is   very  relpe&fuily  dedicated  ta 
this  great  and  good  man.      In  1754,    he  was  prefented 
with  a  Diploma,  creating  him  D,  D.  (from  the  Marifchal 

<!  f^rers   in  Newgate,  in   ihe  laft  cen-  <(  is  that  people  whofc  God  is  the  Lord  ! 

"  tury,  for  the  fake  of  a   good   con-  "  with   which  words,  (he  calmly  bid 

*'  Iclencc  :  eminent  for  piety,  indurtry,  "  adieu  ro  time,  Feb.  24,  1.7^8,  in  The 

•'  prjdence,  patience,  and  meeknefs.  "  fcve»ity-fixia  ycarof  her  pilgrimage." 
<*  Thefc  died  in  the  faith.     Happy 

X  x  4  College 
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College  at  Aberdeen,  whence  Dr.  Gill  received  his  about 
fix  yea*s  before.)      He  had  a  particular  delight  in  anti- 
quities.   It  is  faid  that  his  own  private  collection  of  coins, 
which  was  one  of  the  moft  curious  in  Britain,  was  pur- 
chared  by  the  laf.e  king  George  II.  as  an  addition  to  his 
own  cabinet;  and  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient coins  and   manuscripts   was  his  forte.     His    fitnefs 
for  his  ilation,   and  his  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  were  the  occafion  ;  but  the  perfonal  friend- 
ihip  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  Archbifhop  Herring, 
the  Speaker  Onflow,  and  his  unfhaken  patron  Sir  Richard 
Ellys,  were  the  caufe,  under  providence,  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed Amflant  Librarian  at  the  Britiih  Mufeum  in  1757. 
He  was  remarkably  fuited  to  this  poft  [c].     Here  his  op- 
portunities  for   improvement  were  very  much  enlarged, 
and,   having  a  talent  to  receive  and  communicate  know- 
ledge with  all  the  eafe   of  an*  unaffefted    politenefs,   his 
acquaintance   amongfl  the  nobility   and  gentry  foon   be- 
came prodigioufly  large.     Some  of  them  did  him  the  ho- 
nour of  a  mutual  exchange  of  friendlv  vifits,   and  others 
of  the  firil  rank  difcovered  their  refpeft  for  him,  either  by 
an  occasional  attendance  on  his  miniiby,  or  by  an  obliging 
correfpondence  and  intimacy.     Amongtl  thefe  were    the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Lord  Dartmouth, 
Lady  Buchan,    Lady  Huntingdon,   &c. 

As  a  miniiler  of  the  Gofpel,  he  was  lively  and  evangeli- 
cal ;  he  was  an  hearty  friend  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace ; 
and  his  fyflem  correfponded  with  the  confeffion  of  faith 

[c]  In  (hewing  the   Muftom,  the  fentence   without  taking   the    Lord's 

IXc*tur  paid  every   ntctffary  and  polite  name  in  va'n.    The  Doftor  had  his  eve 

attention  to  the  company  j    and  fo  laid  upon   him   all  the  while;  and    afking 

himfrlf  out,  that   it  was  thought  an  the  Dotfor,  <'  Whether  they  had  not 

add.tional  pleafure  to  go  through  the  "  a  certain   vtry    ancient    mafiufcript 

houlV,  wh«n   it  was  his  turn  to  be  in  ti  there  ?"  He  told  him  "  they  hadj1' 

waiting.     Seing   matter  of  his  work,  and  when   they   cime  to  it,  he  afktd 

fce  'oa  J  ?tn  fiidlefs  variety,  wiih  which  the  yoon;  man,  '*  if  he  could  read  it  ?" 

he  amufcd   and  charmed  ;    and    th"fe  and   Hrirg  anl'wered  in  the  affirmative, 

\vho    have    moft    frequently  attended  the  Do<ftor  turned  "to  a  paragraph,  and 

li;m,  are  the   cnoft   forward   to  make  wifhed  him  t»  read  it.    The  words  were 

tkis  remark.     But   if  at  any  time   it  thefe,  "  Thou  <halt  not  take  the  name 

happened,  that  a  vain  or   thoughtltfs  «'  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain."    The 

perfon   behaved    with    an    impropriety  Jrrevtrent    youth    read  }    he    blulhcd, 

that  demanded  cenfure  j  like  a  gende-  and  the  countenances  of   his  compa- 

man,  and  a  Chriflian,    he    woulJ,   in  nions  were  marked  w;th  a  conviclioii 

proper  time,  very  gently  adminifkr  a  of  the  impropriety  of  his    behaviour, 

rebuke.      In  thi*  he  was  fparing.    But  and  with  an  approbation  of  the  polite 

•ne  d»y,  forr.e  gi'ntlpmen  were  feeing  manner  in  which  the  rebuke  was  ad- 

the  Mufeum,  amongft  whom  there  was  minifter«J. 
a  ft  p^ant  youth,  who  hardiy  fpoke  a 

put 
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put  forth  by  the  Elders  of  the  Baptiil  churches  in  and 
about  London,  in  1677,  anc*  1689.     He  was  mailer  of  the 
pathetic,  and  perfuafion  dwelt  on  his  lips.     His  heart  was 
in  the   work;    and  upon   fome  occafions  particularly,   it 
might  have  been  faid  of  him,  as  it  was  of  one  of  the 
blefjcd  reformers,   "  Vividus  vultus,  vividi  oculi,    vividse 
'"  manus,  denique  omnia  vivida."     If  ever  any  man  was 
all  alive  in  the  public  fervice,  Dr.  GifFord  was  the  man  ; 
and  he  retained  his  evangelical  favour  in  his  lr.ar.ed  and 
occafional  [D]   labours,    even  to  the  very  lafl,  with  but 
-very  little  abatement ;  infomuch  that,  when  he  was  above* 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  more  active  and  zealous  than, 
many  young  men  of  twenty-five.     It  was  thus  he  kept 
pp  a  numerous  auditory,  and  made  every  one  fay,  what 
indeed  appears  true,  "  that  the  Doctor  would  die  popular." 
The  perfons  he  baptized.     The  perfons  he  baptized  many 
years  ago,  were  600  \  of  late  he  kept  no  exa~t  account : 
and  eleven  perfons,  or  more,  he  fent  out  into  the  work 
of  the  miniftry.     The  doctor's  friendly  and  pafloral  vilits 
were  chearful  and  ferious.      in  the  adminiitration  of  bap- 
iiifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper,  he  fjemed  to  go  beyond  him 
felf.     At  baptifms,  he  was  lively  and  excellent.     He  ufed 
to  fay,  when  he  was  poorly,  and  in  profpect  of  adminif- 
tering  this  ordinance,   "  I  mall  get  wellj  I  hope,  if  I  can 
"  but  go   and  baptize."     Sometimes,   when  he  came  up 
out  of  the  water,    he  flood  and  addreffed  t?he  audience  ; 
and  the  lad  time  that  ever  he  performed  this  facred  rite, 
he  flood  at  the  head  of  the  Baptiftery,  though  his' gown 
and  his  other  cloaths  were  wet  around  him,  and  fang  a 
hymn  with  the  people  ;   this  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent  for    fbrne   minifters,     it   may  be ;    but  the  Doclor 
was  a  veteran  in  the  fervice,  and  has  often  declared,   *'  he 
**  never  took  cold  by  baptizing,   that  he  knew  of,   in  his 
*'  life."     The  kill  time  he  adminiftered  the  Lord's  fupper, 
June  6,    1784,    he.  went  to  the  table  very  weak  and  low, 
and  was  not  able  to  pour  out  the  wine.     On  the  next 
evening,  June  7,  he  preached  a  fermon  to   the  Friendly 
Society  which  meets  at  Eagle  flreet ;  converfed  very  freely 
with    fome    of  the    members  of   the    fociety,    and   then 
parted  from  them,  faying  with  a  chearful  voice,   "  Fare- 
..**  well ;"    then  he   came  back  to  the   veflry  again,    and, 
jufl  putting  in  his   head,   faid  once   more,    "  Farewell." 


f  D]  For  the  Jaft  twenty-five  years     in  connexion  with   feveral  miniilers  of 
of  his  life,  he  preached  an  evening  lee-     the  independent  perfuafion. 
ture  once  a  month,  at  Little  St.  Helen'?, 

This 
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This  wns  tlie  lait  time  he  was  ever  in  the  Meeting.  He 
bore  his  afflictions  as  a  Chnilian,  and  exemplified  that 
patience  in  them,  \vhich  he  recommended  to  others.  Affec- 
tionatel-  eifing  himfelf  to  thof'e  who  were  around  him, 

he  placidly  departed  this  life,  June  19,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  the  people  of  his  charge,  deeply  interefted 
in  their  afftilHons,  and  fo  they  were  in  his.  An  ample 
proof  of  his  love  t®  them  he  has  given,  by  making  his  fix: 
deacons  the  creditors  of  his  laft  will  and  teflament ;  and 
-  the  handfome  legacy  01400!.  to  the  Church  meeting 
in  Eagle  >cr:et,  in.  whofe  fervice  he  ended  his  days.  He 
Tons  by  his  llrft  wire,  lartba  Ware,  and  one  fon 
by  hi  ..  rid  \vife,  Grace  Pavn'-er  :  all  thefe  died  in  their 
iiv':  -  .•  iu  the  Doctor's  death,  after  a  very  long  line 

of  refpeclable  defcent  [E],  the  name  of  Gifrord  (in  his 
family)  dies  :  but  lives  in  the  afFe&ionate  remembrance  of 
his  congregation,  and  in  the  Baptift  Academy  at  Briilol, 
now  un:!er  i  -e  of  the  Rev..  Mefirs.  Evans  and  New- 

ton-, where  the  Ooftor  has  caufcd  an  elegant  room  to  be 
ere&cd,  called  GIF  FORD'S  MUSEUM,  in  which  are  to 
be  deposited  his  books,  pictures,  and  mannfcripts,  with  a 
vail  variety  of  curiofities  [F],  CYC.  He  wifned  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  procuring  a  charter  and  an  endow- 
ment: for  this  fcniinary  as  a  College  ;  but  the  modefty  of 
the  p relent  tutors  would  not  permit  them  to  forward  fo 
vait  a  deiign.  Dr.  GifTord  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his 
own  clefire,  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  burial 
ground  of  Bunhill- fields  ;  where  his  tomb  will  be  thus 
marked  in  his  own  words  : 

H.    S.   E.   A.  G.   D.  D.   F.  P. 
VIX.   ANN.   LXXXIV.  MCCCLXXXIV. 

£E]  The  lafe  Dr.  GifFoid  pofleffcd  "  Gifford  of  London,  gent   is  lineally 

a  curious  \tl'um  r'ill,with  illuminated  "  del'cended^  bfing  exadly  continued 

arms,  of  "  The  Gme.iK'gie  of  the  an-  "  to  the  year  1646  ' 
«*  cier.v  and  v.  o  thy  fa  nily  of  Gifford  of         [F]  Sec  an  account  of  fome  of  thefe 

"  lirjib'.-rion  snd  of  Brightlcv,  in  the  in  Gent    Mag.  1784,  p.  485t 
*'  county  of  Devon,  -whence  HtosiphrV 

Core'sTra-      GMELTN  (Dr.  SAMUEL),  profefTor  at  Tubingen, 

vehjr.io      an(]    afterwards    member    of    the    Imperial    Academy   .of 

vi'V'Vr         Sciences    at    St.    Peterfbnrg,     commenced    his    travels    in 

P.  170.        June,    1768;  and  having  traverfed  the  provinces  of  Mof- 

cc\v,    Voronctz,   New  Rurlla,    Azof,    Cafan,   and  Aftra- 

cin,  he  viiiled  in  i//o  and  177:,  the  different  harbours 

of  the   Cafpian  ;    and  examined  with    peculiar  attention 

thofe  parts  of  the  Pciiian  provinces  which  border  "upon 

that 
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that  fea,  of  which  he  has  given  a  circumftantial  account 
in  the  three   volumes   of   his    travels    already  publifhed. 
Actuated  by  a  zeal  for  extending  his   observations,    he 
attempted  to  pafs  through  the  Weflern  provinces  of  Perfia,   • 
which  are  in  a  perpetual  ftatc  of  warfare,  and  infefted  by 
numerous  banditti.     Upon  this  expedition  he  quitted,  in 
April,    1772,  Einzillee,  a  finall  trading  place  in  Ghilan, 
upon  the  Southern  fhore  of  the  Cafpian  ;  and,  on  account 
of  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  did  not,  until  Dec;  2, 
J?73»  reach  Sallian,  a  town  iituated  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Koor.    Thence  he  proceeded  to  Baku  and  Kuba, 
in  the  province  of  Shirvan,  where  h?  met  with  a  friendly 
reception   from  Ali   Feth  Khan,    the   fovereign   of  that, 
difh'ict.      After  he   had  been  joined  by  twenty  Uralian 
Coffees,  and  when  he  was  only  four  days  journey  from  the 
Ruffian  fortrefs  Kiilar,  he  and  his  companions  were,  on 
the  5th  of  February,   1774,  arrefied  by  order  of  Ufmei 
Khan,  a  petty  T.artar?prince,  through  whofe  territories  he 
was  obliged  to  pals.     Uftttci  urged  as  a  pretence  for  this 
arreft,  that  thirty  years  ago  feverai  families  had  efcaped 
from  his   dominions,    and  had  found  an   afylum  in  the 
Ruffian  territories;    adding,    that -Gmelin  ihould  not  be 
releafed  until  thefe  families  were  reftored.     The  profeilbr 
was  removed  from  prifon  to- prifon;  and  at  length,  wearied 
out  with  continued  periecutions,  he  expired,  July  27,  at- 
Achmet-Kent,  a  village  of  Mount  Caucafus  ;    his  death 
was  occafioned  partly  by  vexation  for  the  lofs  of  feverai 
papers  and  collections,  and  partly  by  diforders  contracted 
from  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journey.     Some  of  his  papers 
had  been  fent  to  Kiilar  during  his  imprisonment ;  and  the 
others  were  not  without  great  difficulty  reicued  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarian  who  had  detained  him  in  captivity. 
The   arrangement  of  thefe  papers,    which   will   form    a 
fourth  volume  of  his  travels,  was  at  mil  coniigned  to  the 
care  of  Gukbnftaedt,  but  upon  his  death  has  been  trans- 
ferred tothc  learned  Pallas. 

G  O  A  D  B  Y  (R  QBERT),  carried  on  a  very  large  and  Gent.  Mi 
extenlive  bufmefs  as  a  printer  and  bookfeller,  at  Sherborne,  17*3. 
in  Doi-'erfhire.     Few  men  have  been  more  generally  known  r< 
in  the  Weft  than  he  was,  and  few  had  more  friends  or  more 
enemies.     To   the   freedom  of  his  fentiments  on  religious 
and  political  fubjects,  and  to  the  opennels    with  which  hs 
declared  them,  he  was  indebted  for  both.     Truth  was  the 
pbject  of  his  rciearches :  nor  did  he  Icruph  to  avow  a  change 

of 
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of  opinion  when  lie  was  fotisficd  in  his  own  mind  that  th« 
notions  which  he  had  before  lorrncd  were  erroneous.  His 
knowledge  was  considerable,  and  he  was  well  vcrfed  in  fc- 
veral  languages.  The  "  Jlluilration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
'*  tures"  is  a  book  that  has  been  very  generally  read,  and 
widely  circulated.  Notwithstanding  its  large  fize,  three 
inilkv  volumes  in  folio,  it  has  been  perilled  by  many  thou- 
lands  with  great  attention,  and  with  real  pleafurc  and  im- 
provement. When  it  firft  appeared,  it  had  the  fingular  re- 
commendation of  being  the  only  Englifh  commentary  on 
the  iacred  volumes  that  was  written  on  a  rational  plan,  and 
that  boldly  ventured  to  deviate  from  popular  fyftems  of  Tri- 
theifls  and  Calvinifls.  In  expofing  the  errors  of  thofe  fyf- 
tcms  it  had  a  very  confiderable  ihare.  Nor  was  its  author 
to  be-deterred  from  continuing  to  circulate  his  work  by  the 
threatenings  of  thofe  who  difliked  it,  or  the  harm  language 
,whkh  they  chofe  to  adopt  refpecting  it.  Confcious  of  its 
fentimcnts  being  fuch  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  juit,  he  wras 
rrot  to  be  intimidated..  That  he  was  influenced  by  a  love 
of  truth  in  this  publication,  he  gave  a  remarkable  and 
convincing  proof:  this  was,  that  he  took  great  care  to  cor- 
rect in  the  latter  editions  fuch  tenets  and  remarks  as  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  erroneous  in  the  firft.  Among  other 
confiderable  alterations  which  took  place  in  the  latter  editi.- 
ons  of  the  "  Illuftration,"  were  the  introduction  and  adop- 
tion of  many  of  the  admirable  obfervations  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hugh  Farmer,  on  the  curious  and  difficult  fubjects  of 
miracles,  demoniacs,  &c.  That  able  divine  has  thrown 
great  light  on  thefe  important  fubjects  in  his  leveral  publi- 
cations refpecting  them,  of  which  improvements  Mr. 
Gcadby  did  not  fail  to  make  the  proper  life.  Mr.  Goadby 
v/as  the  author  and  compiler  of  leveral  other  ufeful  publir- 
cations.  In  particular,  he  publifhed,  both  in  folio  and 
duodecimo,  *'  A  Rational  Catechifm;  or,  The  Principles 
"  of  Religion  drawn  from  the  Mind  itfelf."  He  aiib  com- 
piled and  printed  a  uftfnl  book,  intituled,  "  The  Chriiliaivs 
"  Inilruclor  and  Pocket  Companion,  extracted  from  the 
**  Holy  Scriptures."  This  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
vii'.hthe  approbation  of  Biihop  Sherlock,  and  was  very  well 
received  by  the  public. — It  ihould  be  obferved,  that  the 
above  bock  is  at  prefent  imperfect,  the  author  having  only 
completed  that  part  of  his  defign  which  belongs  to  the  Old 
Teftament:  ill  health,  and  other  avocations,  prevented  his 
completing  the  other  part  of  his  defign,  which  he  intend- 
ed to  do  by  extracting  and  brir<;;nf;  into  one  view  the  texts 

in 
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m  the  New  Teftament,  on  fimilar  fubjefts,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  had  done  thofe  in  the  Old.  In  1777,  when 
the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  great  noife,  he  publiih- 
cd  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
notion  too  orenerallv  entertained,  that  his  fate  was  hard,  oil 

O  J 

account  of  the  charrac~ter  he  bore,  and  the  many  good  qua- 
lities he  pofTelFed,  was  erroneous. 

Mr.  Goadby  was  alib  the  conductor  of  feveral  mifcella- 
neous  and  periodical  publications,  which,  being  fold  ex- 
tremely cheap,  and  very  widely  circulated,  had  a  confide- 
rable  good  effect,  and  proved  the  means  of  dirTcminating  a 
great  deal  ofufeful  knowledge  among  perfons  whole  op- 
portunities of  gaining  information  were  few  and  fcanty, 
In  the  Weft  of  England,  in  particular,  his  publications  were 
read  by  great  numbers,  who  fcarcely  ever  read  any  thing  elte, 
and  were  calculated  to  excite  a  defire  of  ulefui  knowledge, 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial.  To  the  praii* 
of  Mr.  Goadby,  it  mould  be  obferved,  that  he  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  his  publications  every  thing  of  an  immoral  and 
irreligious  tendency.  Of  liberty,  both  religious  and  poli- 
tical, he  was  a  diitinguiihed  and  confident  ailertor.  In 
proof  of  the  former,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  the  libe- 
ral and  rational  principles  on  this  fubject  which  he  incul- 
cated in  his  "  Illuitration"  and  other  publications,  as  well 
warmly  maintained  whenever  they  became  the  fubjecT:  ot 
converfation.  His  attachment  to  political  liberty  and  the 
Englilh  conftitution  was  very  confpicuous  on  many  occa- 
lions.  His  weekly  paper,  intituled  "The  Sherborne  Mcr- 
4'  cury,"  was  uniformly  conducted  in  a  manner  friendly  to 
the  liberties  of  Englilhmen.  In  particular,  he  had  a  juit 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ;  and  the 
celebrated  axiom  of  Mr.  Hume,  "  That  the  liberties  of  the 
*'  prefs  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  mull  Hand  and  tall 
"  together,'*  was  a  favourite  one  with  him.  With  a  man- 
ly boldnefs,  he  never  fcrupled  to  avow  his  fentiments  on 
important  political  points,  and  would  frequently,  through 
the  channel  of  his  paper,  as  well  as  in  his  other  publica- 
tions, enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  importance  of  a 
proper  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  from 
the  attacks  of  thofe  who  where  hoftile  to  them.  To  the 
poor  he  was  a  conftant  and  generous  friend.  Their  dif- 
trefles  frequently  engaged  his  atttention,  and  were  lure  to 
meet  with  a  liberal  relief.  On  fome  occafions  he  brought 
upon  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  the  zeal  with  which 
ke  pleaded  their  caule.  Nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to 

his 
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his  nature  than  cruelty,  and  he  always  fpoke  of  it  with 
the  utmoit  dete/tation.  His  acts  of  beneficence  were  very 
numerous,  while  he  lived  ;  and  by  his  will  he  left  a  funi 
in  the  ftocks,  the  interefl  of  which  is  annually  diftributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  Of  the 
beauties  of  nature  he  was  a- warm  and  attentive  admirer. 
As  a  proof  of  tiiis,  he  left  403.  a  year  to  the  vicars  of  Slier- 
borne  for  ever,  on  condition  of  their,  preaching  an  annual 
fermon,  upon  the  firit  Sunday  in  May,  when  the  beauties 
of  nature  are  generally  in  the  highefl  perfection,  on  the 
wonders  of  the  creation.  The  infcription  on  his  tomb- 
ilone,  placed  there  in  confequence  of  his  own  direction,  is 
another  proof  that  the  infinite  varieties  of  vegetation  en- 
groffed  a  considerable  ihare  of  his  attention.  It  Hands  in 
the  church-yard  of  Oborne,  a  fmall  village  fituated  about 
a  mile  from  Sherborne,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  In  memory 

Of  Mr.  ROBERT  GOADBY, 

Late  of  Sherborne,   Printer,  who  departed  this 

Life,   Auguft  12,    1778,  aged  57. 

Death  is  a  path  that  muil  be  trod, 

If  Man  would  ever  come  to  God. 

The  fir-tree  afpires  to  the-lky, 

And  is  cloathed  with  everlafung  verdure  ; 

Emblem  of  the  good,  and  of  that  everlafting 

Life,  which  God  will  beftow  on  them. 

Since  death  is  the  gate  to  life,  the  grave 

fhould  be  crovvn'dwith  flowers." 

Auguft  12,  17/8,  he  fell  a  victim  to  an  atrophy,  after  a 
very  long  and  painful  iilnefs,  which  he  bore  with  great 
calmnefs  and  resignation.  Many  of  his  friends  apprehended 
that  he  injured  his  health  by  too  great  an  application  to  bu- 
finefs  and  ftudy.  ,.He  was,  indeed,  of  a  diipolition  uncom- 
monly active  and  affiduous,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  long 
idle.  He  was"  alfo  accultomed  to  rife  very  early,  even  in 
winter.  The  numerous  concerns  in  which  he  was  engaged 
cngroiYed  a  very  considerable  {hare  of  his  attention ;  and 
thefe,  in  conjunction  with  that  vigour  of  mind  which  he  cer- 
tainly poiTelfed,  occafioned  his  living- in  much  too  fenden- 
tary  a  manner.  This  brought  on,  by  degrees,  fo  great  and 
general  a  relaxation  of  the  whole  of  his  vital  fyftem,  that  the 
titmott  efforts  of  medicine  proved  ufelefs,  and  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  at  the  age  of  57.  He  was  not  without  his 
faults  j  but  they  were  few,  and  not  of  a  fingukr  kind.  They 

were 
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Were,  without  doubt,  greatly  overbalanced  by  his  good  qua  - 
lities,  which  certainly  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  moil 
active,  ufeful,  and  worthy  member  of  fociety. 

GR/EME  (JOHN),  was  born  at  Carmvath,  in  La-  Cent,  Mag, 
narkfhire,  in  1748.  His  father  was  of  die  middling  clafs  !?*3> 
of  farmers,  whole  wealth  confided  chiefly  in  fix  children  p>95' 
and  in  his  induftry,  for  which,  and  his  integrity,  he  was 
diftinguiihed  among  his  neighbours.  He  was  the  youngeil 
of  four  ions,  of  a  conilitution  lefs  robuft  than  that  of  his 
brothers;  and,  inconsequence  of  an  affection  commonly 
produced  by  extraordinary  attention,  the  favourite  of  his 
•parents.  Early  in  life,  having  difcovered  an  uncommon 
proficiency,  in  the  learning  taught  at  the  ichool  of  the  vil- 
lage, they  refoived  to  difpenfe  with  his  fervices  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  farm,  for  which  he  pro  mi  fed  to  be  unequal, 
and  to  educate  him  for  the  church;  an  obieft  of  common 
ambition  in  that  part  of  the  iiiand,  where  the  falary  of  aa 
ecclcfiaftic  offers  no  temptation  to  the  rich,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  a  liberal  education  is  within  the  reach  of  per- 
fons  of  inferior  rank.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  (1763)  he 
was  placed  at  the  fchool  of  Lanark,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  Thomfon  [A],  a  teacher  of  eminent  learning  and 
abilities.  Here  his  progrefs  in  grammatical  learning  was 
rapid,  and,  considering  his  early  di  fad  vantages,  incredible. 
His  exercifes  in  particular  were  the  admiration  of  his 
mailer;  whofe  difcernment  confcrued  thole  excentricities 
of  imagination,  which  received  his  correction,  into  a  pre- 
fage  of  future  eminence.  In  1776  he  was  removed  to 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  juily  celebrated  fe-  , 
minary  his  talents  found  ample  fcops  and  encouragement. 
Accuflomed  to  excel,  his  dciire  of  c^clbnce  found  grea- 
ter excitement,  and  his  induftry  was  equal  to  his  emula- 
tion, which  prompted  him  to  aim  at  diftin&idn  in  the  moil 
abftrufe  and  difficult  ftu  dies,  v  neither  a  competitor,  or 
applaule,  could  be  found.  His  fuccel:.  was  rvu  .Terrible  to 
his  aiiiduitv.  In  clafiical  learning;  he  fu  1  the  mo  ft 

induftrious  and  accomplished  f  his  Handing.     He 

ipoke  and  compofcd  in  Latin  wiih  a  ^ncncy  and  tl 


[A]  This  learned  and  worthy  fchoo^-  been  added  to  the  r.vo  fibers  he  is  'r.Id 

roatTcr,  it  is  lefs  generally  knowrn,  v/.is  to  h  »•/•„•  left.     She  died  Sept.  3,   i^Sr, 

bro:her-in  !a\r  of   the    cclob'Mttd  .1  '-  r--.d    \vas    the   la  It   <-•''  the  poet's  ttucy 

thor  of  '*  The  Ssifons."     la   the   rnc-  i'orvivin^  Ii.K°iT..      \\"v:h  a  ccnfi-ierAb  c 

mo'rs    prefixed  to    his  works    by    Dr.  Share  of  his  taite,  the  polieiie-J  a  lar^c 

Murdock,  Mrs,  Thorr.fa.-.  ihrvld  hare  rorcionof  hi:  ;-n:?.b'c  benevolence. 

that 
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that  Lad  few  examples.  And,  of  mathematics,  natural 
philolophy,  raid  metaphyfics,  his  knowledge  was  coiviide- 
ra1>ifj,  p?.uicui:iriy  of  the  latter,  to  the  fludy  of  which, 
and  of  fyftematic  theology  (a  iludy  prevalent  among  the 
lower  ranks  in  North  Britain),  he  received  an  early  deter- 
mination. To  this  was  owing  a  certain  proncnefs  to  dil- 
putation  and  metaphyikal  refinement,  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  and  which  he  often  indulged  to  a  degree  that 
ftibje&ed  him  to  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  and-  (a- 
rnong  the  unlearned)  of  free-thinking.  His  thoughts,  full 
of  ardour  and  vavacity,  would  often,  indeed,  make  excur- 
lions  bcvond  the  limits  of  fvftem,  and  the  narrow  views 
of  prejudice,  yet  were  thefe  excurfions  ever  made  with 
modeiiy ;  nor  was  his  propeufity  to  argument  ever  accom- 
panied with  arrogance,  but  was  merely  the  wantonnels  of 
confcious  talents,  and  the  ebullition  of  youthful  vanity, 
which  abated,  and  fubfided,  as  he  advanced  in  the  Iludy 
of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  philofophy.  The  Belles 
Lettres,  a  more  humanizing  fubjecT:  of  enquiry,  unfolded 
to  his  view  thofe  attractive  beauties  to  which  his  mind 
ieenied  to  have  an  innate,  though  hitherto  undifcovered, 
propenfity.  Recognififlg,  as  it,  were,  the  flandard  of  ex- 
cellence congenial  to  his  tafle,  moral  philofophy,  hiilory, 
poetry,  and  criticifm,  became  his  favourite  purfuits,  and 
iupplanted  every  inquifitive  paiTion  of  a  lels  amiable  ten- 
dency. In  tracing  the  lineaments  of  humanity,  truth, 
and  beauty,  the  feelings  of  his  heart  expanded,  and  his 
judgement  and  imagination  acquired  precilion  and  delicacy. 
The  inchantment  of  metaphyfical  philofophy,  the  vilions 
of  Malebrancbe,  and  the  fubtilties  of  Hume,  now  loft 
poflefrion  of  his  admiring  fancy.  Full  of  admiration  of 
the  inflruclive  and  fublime  writings  of  the  moraliil,  hif- 
torian,  and  poet,  he  forfook  the  purfuit  of  an  illufive  and 
un  fat  is  factory  philofophy,  whofe  fophiftry  deceives  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  whole  Icepticifm  contracts  the  heart.  Hi* 
chief  delight  was  to  perufe  the  mofl  approved  delineations, 
of  virtue  and  of  nature,  and  the  mofl  fuccesful  reprefen- 
tations  of  life  and  of  manners;  and  his  highefl  ambition 
to  imitate  the  beil  mailers  in  the  different  departments 
of  clalTical  and  ornamental  learning.  His  turn  for  elegant 
compolition  firft  appeared  in  the  folution  of  a  philosophic 
queflion,  propofcd  as  a  college  exercife,  which  he  chofe  to 
exemplify  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  conceived  and  executed 
with  all  the  fire  and  invention  of  Eaflern  imagination. 
This  happened  in  1769,  and  his  firft  attempts  in  poetry 
6  are 
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are  of  no  earlier  date.  In  profecuting  his  favourite  ftudies, 
improving  his  taite,  and  enriching  his  fentiments,  his  paf- 
fion  for  reading  (to  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted,  his 
iituation  excluding  him  from  the  converfation  of  the 
learned  and  polite)  was  infatiable,  but  too  often  indifcri- 
minate,  as  he  had  accefs  to  no  private  library,  and  the 
means  of  purchafing  proper  books,  and  even  the  pecu- 
niary depofit  [B]  required  in  the  library  of  the  univerfity, 
was  generally  wanting  ;  a  misfortune  he  acquiefced  under 
with  lefs  patience  than  any  other  incident  owing  to  nar- 
rownefs  of  fortuile. 

He  declined  no  philological  difquifition,  profound  or 
verbal,  nor  mrunk  from  the  moft  cultivated  or  barren 
province  of  critical  learning,  or  clainc  antiquity, 

» but  mingled   with  the   boys,  : 

Their  rattles   rattled,  and  improv'd   their  toys  ; 
Lafh'd  conic  turbos  as  in  gyres  they  flew, 
Beftrode  their  hobbies,  and  their  whiflies  blew — " 

About  this  time  (1769),  on  the  recommendation  of 
Alexander  Lockhart  Efq.  [c],  he  was  prefented  to  an  exhi- 
bition (or  burfary,  as  it  is  called)  in  the  univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  he  accepted,  but  found  reafon  ibon  after 
to  decline,  upon  discovering  that  it  fubje.fted  him  to  re- 
peat a  courfe  of  languages  and  philofophy,  which  the  ex- 
tent of  his  acquifitions,  and  the  ardour  of  his  ambition, 
taught  him  to  hold  in  no  great  eftimation.  This  ilep,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
his  friends;  and  the  only  advantage  he  derived  from  the 
event  (the  moft  important  in  his  life)  was  a  view  of  the 
venerable  city  of  St.  Andrew,  which  ainuled  his  imagina- 
tion, and  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wilkie  (author  of  the 
Epigoniad),  which  confirmed  him  in  the  purfuit  of  poe- 
tical fame.  In  1770  he  refumed  his  ftudies  at  Edinburgh, 
and,  having  finiflied  the  ufual  preparatory  courfe,  was  &d- 

[s]  By  the  ftatutes  of  the  univer-  confritute  an  zra  in  the  hiftoryof  the 

fity  of  Edinburgh,  every  fluJent   who  Sc&tilh  bar.      Hp   is  of  the  family  of 

is    matriculated    may   take    a   certain  Loclchart   of    Ornwath,    fon    of    the 

number  of  books   from  the  library  to  author  of  the  "  Memo:rs  of  Scoiland," 

his   own   apartments,  on    Hepol'.iing  a  ?nd  uocle  to  General  Lock  hart  (in  the 

fum  eqaivajent  to  their  value  \v:t!i  the  Auftrian    f,jrvice'),    the   prcfc-nt  n-ps-e- 

-libraiian,    \vhich    fum   is    returned  co  f*ntative  of  the   family.     The   faiher 

him  whon  he  returns  the  boi-ks.  of  Mr.  Grxmc  tlit-n   reiicled  upon   rhe 

[c]  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  AJvn-  eftate  of  Gen.  Lockhart;    as   do«s  hi* 

ctstes,  and  now  lord  Lovirigton  of  the  eldeft  brother,  a   reputable   farmer   in 

Court  of   Seiiion  in  Scotland.     As  an  the  neighbourhood  ol  Carr.'.vath. 
c>i-aie,  his   learning  and  eloquence 

VOL.  XII.  Y  y  mitted 
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nutted  into  the  theological  clafs :  but  the  ftate  of  his 
health,  which  foon  after  began  to  decline,  did  not  allow 
him  to  deliver  any  of  the  cxerciles  ufually  prclcribed  to 
Audents  in  that  fociety.  It  is  a  conlideration  mortifying 
to  human  genius,  that  fine  talents,  and  the  moft  delicate 
fenfibility,  are  but  too  often  the  prcdilpofing  caufe  of  an 
inlidioHS  and  fatal  difeaic  !  In  autumn  I  77  i,  his  ill-health, 

/    /        ' 

that  had  been  increafing  almoil  unperceived,  terminated 
in  a  deep  confumption  ;  the  complicated  diilrefs  of  which, 
aggravated  by  the  indigence  of  his  fituation,  he  bore  with 
an  heroic  compofurc  and  magnanimity.  Hope,  that  com- 
monly alleviates  the  (offerings  of  the  coniumptive,  he  re- 
nounced from  the  beginning;  which,  at  his  years,  and 
with  his  fenfibility,  t!ie  fires  of  literary  ambition  juft  kind* 
ling,  and  his  wiihcs  rapt  in  the  trance  of  fame,  required 
an  uncommon  union  of  philofophy  and  religion.  Con- 
vinced that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  and  feeling  himfelf 
every  day  declining,  his  cafy  humour  and  poetical  talent 
fuffered  no  coniiderable  interruption  or  decay.  He  con- 
tinued at  intervals  to  compofe  verfes,  and  to  correfpond 
with  his  friends,  and,  after  a  tedious  druggie  of  ten 
months,  expired  July  26,  1772,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age. 
His  poems,  confining  of  elegies  and  mifcelianeous  pieces, 
were  collected,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1773,  ^vo<  ^  ^evr 
pieces,  chiefly  elegiac  (among  which  is  an  elegy  to  his  me- 
mory), were  contributed  by  Dr.  Robert  Anderfon,  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  and  the  companion  of  his  flu- 
dies  [D]  :  the  expence  of  the  impreffion  was  defrayed  by 
his  friends  and  their  acquaintances,  at  whole  requeft  it  was 
undertaken,  and  to  whom  its  diflribution  was  chiefly  con- 
fined. In  a  prefatory  advertisement  (written  by  Dr.  Ander- 
fon) his  moral  and  poetical  difpofition  is  thus  delineated : 
"  The  lowlinefs  of  his  lot  confpired  with  the  Simplicity  of 
"  his  heart  to  poiTefs  him  with  an  early  veneration  for  the 

[D]  Dr.  Anderfon  was  of  the  fame  c'ne,  in  wh:ch  he  took  the  decree  of 

village,  his  fchooUellow  ard  contem-  Doctor,  and  embraced  the  profeffion 

r-oiary  at  the  Univeiihy.  The  habi-  ofphyfic.  He  married  the  only  fur* 

ludt:  of  intimacy,  begum  "  ab  incuna-  viving  fitter  of  James  Grey,  rfq.  of 

"  b-.-lia  ij'fiV'  was  ftrengthened  by  Alnwick  in  Nortl  umbrrland,  vherc 

daily  interepurle,  and  improved  by  a  he  now  rtfic'es.  Amidft  the  fevercr 

funilamy  of  tafte  and  of  purfuitt  in-  fludics  of  a  learned  and  ufeful  profef- 

to  a  frierdihip  ot  uncommon  ajdour  fi>jD,  he  thtriihes  the  love  of  poetry 

and  iir.cerity.  Upon  Mr.  Graeme's  and  the  liberal  arts,  without  ?ry  am- 

lieaih  (.-n  e?cnt  the  fuivivor  deeply  bition  of  being  oiflir^yiiued  as  a  two* 

•nrtc/'he  atl^'fil   ro  tue  iludies  of  fold  dilci^le  of  Apollo. 

-u-.}  hy  4i.u  thccl^jr  that  of  nudi. 
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*•'  virtues  of  the  primitive  ages,  and  the  nature  of  his  flu* 
"  dies  afTorded  him  frequent  opportunities  to  improve  and 
*'  heighten  that  veneration,  bv  enabling  him  to  converfe 

o  *  o 

"  familiarly  with  the  moft  celebrated  writers  of  Greece 
"  and  Rome.  He  read  their  remains  with  ardour,  and 
"  imbibed  their  fentiments  with  enthufiafm.  On  them 
"  he  formed  his  tafte,  and  improved  his  heart.  But  he 
*'  was  charmed,  above  all  others,  with  the  humane  writers 
"  of  the  elegiac  clafs.  The  wit  of  Ovid,  and  the  learning 
"  of  Propertius,  were  qualities  he  leaft  admired;  but  the 
"  tender  iimplicity  of  Tibullus  affected  him  with  the 
"  livelieft  delight,  as  it  was  moft  congenial  to  the  gentle- 
"  nefs  of  his  difpotition>  and  exhibited  the  pureft  model 
"  of  elegiac  poetry." 

From  the  clalTical  timplicity  of  his  tafte  the  ftyle  of  his 
competition  took  its  character,  which  has  more  tender- 
nefs  than  fublimity,  more  eafe  than  force.  A  tender  at- 
tachment (which  he  with  difficulty  furmounted)  contribut- 
ed, no  doubt,  to  determine  his  choice  of  the  fpecies  of 
competition  he  chiefly  cultivated ; 

•the  fong  of  woe, 


The  well-weighM  elegy,  of  liquid  lapfe, 
And  cadence  glib "  P.  31. 

Prompted  generally  by  incident,  and  impatient  of  de- 
fign,  he  wrote  with  more  happinefs  than  care.  His  ver- 
ification (a  few  provincialities  excepted)  is  flowing  and 
harmonious ;  his  language,  in  general,  is  chafte,  correct, 
and  well-adapted — in  elegy,  frugal  of  epithet  and  meta- 
phor— in  bknk-verfe,  and  burlefque  heroic,  fweiling  and 
pompous,  but  not  ftifF  or  obfcure.  The  facility  with 
which  he  compofed  is  remarkable;  mofl  of  his  pieces,  as 
occafion  fuggefted,  beinp;  the  production  of  an  evening  in 
bed  before  he  went  to  ileep,  and,  as  his  cuftom  was, 
committed  to  any  fcrap  of  paper,  or  blank  leaf  of  a  book, 
that  came  in  his  way  in  the  morning.  As  thcie  fcraps 
renewed  the  firft  efTufion  of  thought,  unfubdued  by  the 
caftigation  of  judgement,  fo  they  remained,  for  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  the  trouble  of  correcting 

O  iJ 

them.  His  love  elegies  (including  thofe  of  a  moral  kind) 
are  in  number  50,  and  moilly  written  in  alternate  rhiine, 
in  the  ftyle  of  the  elegant  Ham:nond,  but  by  no  means 
deflitute  of  paflion,  nature,  or  manners,  the  want  of 
which,  in  his  admired  tranflatipns  from  Tibullus,  is  cen- 
fured  by  the  moft  judicious  and  clarllcal  critit  of  oar  na~ 
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tion.  Sincere  in  his  love,  almoft  without  example,  he 
wrote  to  a  real,  not  a  fancied  miftreCs;  and,  as  he  felt 
the  diflrefs  he  defcribes,  his  elegies  abound  not  with  arti- 
fice, or  foreign  images,  but  exprefs  the  iimple  unaffected 
language  of  tender  pailions.  Of  his  elegies  more  ftriclly 
moral  and  defcriptive,  the  fentiments  in  general  are  pleai- 
ing  and  pathetic,  and  the  imagery  pi&urcfque  and  beau- 
tiful. "  The  Linnet,  an  Elegy,"  "  Elegy  occafioned  by 
"  the  lofs  of  the  Aurora  with  the  Indian  Supervifors," 
and  "  Elegy  on  a  pile  of  ruins  [E],"  have  particular  merit. 
His  mifcellanies  occupy  126  pages,  and  coniifl  of  pieces 
in  various  kinds  of  humourous,  defcriptive,  and  fenti- 
mental  poetry.  The  celebrated  love  tale  of  Hero  and 
Leander  is  the  moil  coniiderable,  attempted  (perhaps  in- 
judicioufly)  in  blank  verfe,  and  extended,  with  fome 
variation  in  the  circumftances,  to  t\vo  books.  Of  the 
reft,  "  A  Night-piece,"  "  The  unfuccefsfnl  Caprice, 
"'Curling,"  "  The  Student,"  "  A  fit  of  the  Spleen, 
"  Hymn  to  the  Eternal  Mind,"  and  a  few  others,  are 
chielly  diitinguiihcd  for  ferioulhefs  of  fubjec~t,  and 
itrength  and  elegance  of  competition.  Songs,  tales, 
anacreontics,  and  other  levities  and  pieces,  of  humour, 
compote  the  remaining  articles;  and,  though  not  maf- 
terly,  difplay  invention,  and  no  fmall  portion  of  that 
eale,  vivacity,  and  delicacy,  eflential  to  fuccefs  in  the 
lighter  and  Icfs  elevated  productions  of  fancy.  Whatever 
rank  may  be  due  to  the  poetical  remains  of  Mr.  Graeme, 
his  corredtnefs  of  tafle,  variety  of  erudition,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  tendernefs  of  fentiment,  felicity  of  invention, 
and  facility  in  numbers,  will  be  allowed  to  conftitute  an 

* 

aiiemblnge  of  qualities  rarely  united  to  indigence,  or  ma- 
tured in  youth;  and  to  furniih  an  example  of  unnoticed 
ingenuity,  afpiring  under  the  preffure  of  fortune  fuffici- 
entlv  interesting  to  learning  and  to  benevolence,  to  juftify 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  folicitinr  the  attention  of  the 

L? 

public  to  the  preceding  memoirs,  ddigned  to  vindicate  his 
iame,  and  prefer  ve  his  memory. 

[E]  C'jrhally  Caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  lord  Somervillc,  near  Cannvatb. 

Coxc;:Tra.     -QULDENSTAEDT    (  JOHN  ANTHONY),    was 

Kofii,          born  at  Riga,  April  26,   1745;  received  the  rudiments'  of 

r.  j/2.        his  education  in  that  town  ;  and  in  1763  was  admitted  into 

the  medical  college   of  Berlin.     He  completed  his  "  ilndies 

at  Frankfort  upon  the  Ode-r,  and  in   1767  received  the  de- 
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gree  of  M.  D.    in   that  univerfity.     On  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  the  considerable  pro- 
grefs  he  had  made  in  natural  hiitorf ,  he  was  confidered  as 
a  fit  perfon  to  engage  in  the  expeditions  which  were  plan- 
ned by  the  imperial  academy.     Being  invited  to  St.  Pe- 
terfburg,  he  arrived  in  that  city  in  1768,  was  created  ad- 
junct  of  the  academy,  and  afterwards,   in  1770,  member 
of  that  fociety,  and  profeflbr  of  natural  hiftory.     In  June, 
1761,  he  fet  out  upon  his   travels,  and  was  abfent  feven 
years.     From   Mofcow,  where  he   continued  till  March, 
1769,    he  palTed  to  Voronetz,  Tzaritzin,  Aflracan,  and 
Kiflar,  a  fortrefs  upon  the  wcftern  more  of  the  Cafpian, 
and  clofe  to  the  confines  of  Perfia.     In  1770  he  examined 
the  diftrifts   watered   by  the  rivers   Terek,    Sunfha,  and 
Alkfai,  in  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Caucafus  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  enfuing  year  penetrated  into  OfTetia,  in  the 
higheit  part  of  the  fame  mountain  ;  where  he  collected  vo- 
cabularies of  the  languages  fpoken  in  thole  regions,  made 
inquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  the  people,  and  difcovered  fome 
traces  of  Chriilianity  among  them.     Having  vifited  Ca- 
barda  and  the  northern  chain  of  the  Caucafus,  he  proceeded 
to  Georgia,    and  was  admitted  to  an   audience  of  prince 
Heraclius,  who  was  encamped  about  ten  miles  from  Tef- 
flis.     Prince   Heraclius,  or  as  he  is  called  the  tzar  Tracli,  See  Tourn. 
who  made  fo  bold  a  fhmd  againft  the  Turks  in  the  lalt  warStt_per*    . 
between  the  Porte  and  Ruliia,   and  now  pofTefles  all  Geor- 
gia,  Kaketia,  and  the  two  fmall  diftricts  of  Bortfhal  and 
Kofak,  which  were  ceded  to  him  by  Nadir  Shah,  is  above 
fixty  years  old,     of  a  middle  iize,    with  a  long  counte- 
nance, a  dark  complexion,  large  eyes,  and  a  fmall  beard. 
He    palled  his  youth  at   the  court    and   in  the  army  of 
the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  where  he  contracted  a  fond- 
iiefs  for    Perfian  cuftoms   and  manners,    which   he   has 
introduced  into  his    kingdom.     He    has  fevcu   fons    and 
fix  daughters.      He   is  much  revered  and  dreaded  by  the 
Perfjan  khans   his   neighbours;  and   is  ufuallv  chofen  to 
mediate  between  them  in  their  difputes  with  each  other. 
Vv'licn   they  are   at  war,   he  iupports   one    of  the  parties 
with    a    few   troops,     who    diffuie    a    ipirit    and    courage 
among  the  reft,   becaufe  the  Georgian  foldiers  are  efteemed 
the  bravefl  of  thofe  parts ;  and  prince    Heraclius   himfelf 
is  renowned  for  his   courage   and    military   ikill.     When 
on  horicback,   he    has   always  a  pair  of  loaded  piilols    at 
his  girdle  ;   and  if  the  enemy  is  near,  a  muiket  flung  over 
his  fhoulder.     In    all  engagements,     he   is   the    forcmoll 
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to   give    examples    of  pcrfonal    bravery;    and    frequently 
charges  the  enemy    at   the   head    of  his  troops  with  the 
fab  re   in  his   hand.      He  loves  pomp   and   cxpence;    he 
has  adopted  the  drefs  of  Periia;  and  regulates  his  court 
alter   the    manner   of  that  country.     From   the    example 
of  the   Ruffian  troops,     who  were   quartered  in  Georgia 
during  the  laft   Turkifli    war,   he    has   learnt    the  ufe   of 
plates,    knives  and   forks,  di-fhes,    and  houfehold    furni- 
ture, &c.     Althrough  his  revenues  arc  very  fmall,  fcarcely 
exceeding   £  50,000    per    annum,    yet    lie   contrives   to 
maintain   a    (landing    army    of  about    6000   men.     The 
profefTor   accompanied   prince    Heraclius    in  a   campaign 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Koor,   80  miles  into  the  in- 
terior part  of  Georgia,  and  returned  with  him  to  Tefflis. 
All  the  houies  of  that  capital  are  of  {lone,  with  fiat  roofs, 
which   ferve,    according   to    the  cuflom   of  the   Eail,    as 
walks  for  the  women.     The  buildings  are  neat  and  clean, 
but  the  flrects   are  exceedingly   dirty  and  narrow.     The 
town  contains  one  Roman  Catholick,  thirteen  Greek,  and 
feven    Armenian  churches.     Having  paffed  the  winter  in 
Teffiis,  and  in  examining  the  adjacent  country,  he  fol- 
lowed in   fpring   the  prince    to  the  province  of  Koketia, 
and    explored    the     iouthern   diflricls    inhabited    by   the 
Turcoman  Tartars  and  fubjecl:  to  Heraclius,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  Georgian  magnate,  whom  he  had    cured  of  a 
dangerous  diforder.      In  July  he  parTed  into   Imeretia,  a 
country  which  lies  between  the  Cafpian  and  -Black   Seas, 
and  is  bounded  on- the  Eaft  by  Georgia,  on  the  North  by 
Ofietia,  on  the  Weil  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the  South  by  the 
Sec  joum.  Turkiili  dominions.     The  fovereign  of  this  diflrift,  the 
»' "v6-"       Pl"i^ce  or  *'/.ar  Solomon,  having  upon  his  accefTion  forbid 
the  fcandalous  trafftck  pra&ifed  by  the  noblemen  of  felling 
their  pcafants,  greatly  offended  the  Turks,  who  gained  by 
that  Ipccies  of  commerce:  being  by  their  intrigues  driven 
from  his  throne,  and  compelled  to  find  an  afylum  in  the 
woods  and   mountains,  he  lived  like  a  wild  man  for  fix- 
teen  years  in  caverns  and  holes,  and  frequently  by  his  per- 
fonal  courage  efcaped  afiaifmation,  until  he  wras  reinilated 
in  his  dominions  by  the  Ruffians  in  the  late  war.     The 
prime-  wears  ulually  a  coarfe  drefs  of  a  brovvn  colour,  with 
a  mulket  upon  his  iliouider;  but  upon  foiemn  occafions  he 
puts  on  a  robe  of  rich,  gold  brocade,  and  hangs   round  his 
neck  a  filver  chain.      He  is  diilinguifhed  from  his  fubjcfts 
by  riding  upon  *:n  aA,   perhaps   rhe  only  one  in  Imeretia, 
and  by  weariBg  boots.     He  has  no  regular  troops,   but  can 
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collcfl  a  defultory  and  undifciplined  army  of  6000  men, 
with  no  artillery.     Thefe  troops  are  drawn  together  by  the 
found  of  the  trumpet:  in  other  reipe£ts  the  prince's  orders 
are  ivTued  in  the  following  manner  at  the  markets  which 
are  held  every  Friday.     One  of  his  fervants  afcends  a  tree 
near  the  place  of  meeting,  and  proclaims  the  edi£l  with  a 
loud  voice,  which  is  communicated  to  the  people  by  each 
perfon  upon  his  return  to  the  place  of  his  abode.     His  fub- 
je&s  are  of  the  Greek  religion.     In  the  almoft  unknown 
dominions  of  this  prince,  who,  from  his  gratitude  to  Ruf- 
lia,  afforded  to  Guldenftaedt  every  arTiftance  in  his  power, 
the  profefTor  penetrated  into  the   middle  chain  of  Mount 
Caucafus,  vifited  the  confines  of  Mingrelia,  Middle  Geor- 
gia, and  Eaftern  and  Lower  Imeretia;  and,  after  efc aping 
many  imminent  dangers  from  the  banditti  of  thofe  parts, 
fortunately  returned  to  Kiflar  on  the   i8th  of  November, 
where  he  pafled   the  winter,  collecting  various  informa- 
tion concerning  the  neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
cafus, and  particularly  the  Lefgees.     In  the  following  fum- 
mer  he  journeyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his  courfe 
to  Mount  Belhtan,  the  higheft  point  of  the  firlt  ridge  of 
the  Caucafus  ;    infpe&ed  the  mines  of  Madfhar,  and  went 
to  Tcherkafh  upon  the  Don.     From  thence  he   made  ex- 
peditions to  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  then,  along  the  new 
limits  to  the  Dnieper,  he  tinifhed  this  year's  route  at  Kre- 
mentfhuk,  in  the  government  of  New  Rurlia.    In  the  enfu- 
ing  fpring,  he  was  proceeding  to  Crim  Tartary,  but  receiv- 
ing an  order  of  recall,   he  returned  through  the  Ukraine  to 
Mofcow  and  St.  Peterlburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month 
of  March,  1775  [A].     Upon  his  return,  he  was  employed 
in   arranging  his  papers ;  but,  before  he  could  finifh  them 
for  the  prefs,  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  car- 
ried him    to  the  grave    in  March,    1781.      His  writings 
which  have  been  hitherto  published  conlift  only  of  the 
treatifes  mentioned  below  [B]. 

HALL 

[A^  For  a  further  account  of  Gul-  2.  "  Memo' re  fur  les  protluits  de  Ruf- 

cl'-nftaedt,  fee  Rufll  Bibl.  vol.  I.  p.  49,  "  fie  propespour  foutemrla  balante  clu 

102,  701,  548.  vol.  II.  |>.  221,  4<>6.  "commerce  cxtern-ur  toujours  favor- 

voh  HI.  p/72,  421.  H:ft  -des  De-  "  able.  Si.  Pel.  1777."  3.  «»  Account 

couvrtes,  &c.  Introd.  p.  17  anil  *'  of  the  Havens  in  the  Sc4s  of  Azof, 

Nachnchr  von  den  Ltbens-Umftauden  il  Euxine,  and  Marmora,  in  the  Jour- 

Jes  Hcrrn  Prof.  GuldenlUedt,  in  "  nal  of  St.  Peteifburg  for  1776.'*  4, 

Jour,  .  St.  Pet.  fo»  1781.  "  Of  the  Harbours  and  Trade  of  the 

:  a'l  i.  4i  Ttif-oria  virium  corporis  "  C4fp:an  Sea.  with  a  Chart  in  the 

'•  hj-nani  pri.nitirarurn,  iic."  by  *'  fame  Journal  for  1777."  $•  "  Chy- 

-which  he  obtained  his  doilor's  degrrc.  '*  mical  Analylis  of  the  Warm  Baths 
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••  near  thf  Rivrr  Terek,"  in  tKe  Gco-  "  ormed    hr\v»-en    E'if<-.a     ^nd     Ger- 

graphical     Calendar     for     177^.        6.  ''many,   tiif  ur  :  "  in  the 

•»  Geographical,    Kitioncal,    and    Po-  Journal  for  ij'^n.     The  £vr  l»rt  arti- 

"  Ir/ical  Account  of  the  new  RuiTJ^n  cits  are  \vnum    in   ib<-    German  lan- 

<l  LMICS  brtwten  the  Tcrrk  and  the  Sci  gu*Fe  ?    and  f»  vrral   othtr-.    which  arc 

"  of  Azof,  accompanied  w.th  a  Map,"  |ii'v«.<j    in   Latin,    in   the  A£s  of  the 

in   the    fame  Joiunal   t»r    1777-       7-  A<  acrmy,     are    t  numerated     by    Mr. 

•'  Thoughts  on   the  Commerce  to  be  Coxr,  vol.  II.  p.  i"M. 

Hifl.«f  HALL  (HENRY),  M.  A.  bora  in  London  in  1716, 
down*Hof-  was  ^"ent  ear^7  to  Kton»  admitted  on  the  foundation  in 
pit. U  in  17^9;  and  eiefted  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1735, 
B.bi.  Top.  vvhere  of  courfe  he  became  a  tellow  in  1738,  and  took  tha 
a.  (jegr€es  jn  arts>  Being  recommended  by  Dr.  Chapman 
to  Aichbiihop'Potter,  his  v^race  appointed  him  his  librarian 
at  Lambeth  in  1744,  on  the  tefignation  of  Mr.  Jones. 
In  that  ftation  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  patron  in 
1747  ;  when  Archbiihop  Herring,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
primacy,  being  fenfible  of  his  merit  [  A  j,  not  only  con- 
tinued him  in  that  office,  but,  on  his  taking  orders,  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  in  April  17=50 
collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Harbieclown  (vacant  by  the 

"*  *-\  r* 

promotion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herring  to  the  reaory  of 
Chevening)  ;  in  Nov.  1752,  the  Archbifhop  collated  him 
alfo  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne,  which  he  held  by  difpenfa- 
tion  ;  to  which  his  Grace  afterwards  added  the  finecure 
rectory  of  Orpington, 'in  the  deanery  of  Shoreham,  one  of 
his  peculiars.  In  1756  Mr.  Hall  vacated  Herne,  on  being 
prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaft  Peckham  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  was  much 
eileemed,  having  greatly  affiiled  their  auditor  in  digeiUng 
many  of  the  records,  charters,  &c.  preferved  in  their 
regiftry.  In  return,  the  late  Dr.  Walwyn  (one  of  the 
prebendaries,  who  vacated  that  vicarage)  was  collated 
by  the  Archbifhop  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Mongeham, 
void  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Byrch.  On  the  death  of  Abp. 
Herring  in  1757,  he  refigned  the  librarianfhip  of  Lambeth, 
and  from  that  time  refided  chiefly  at  Harbledown,  in  a 
large  houfe,  which  he  hired,  now  the  feat  of  Robert 
Mead  Wilmott,  Efq.  only  fon  of  Sir  Edward.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Archbiihop  Herring,  Mr.  Hall  was  prefented 
by  his  executors  to  the  treafurerfhip  of  the  cathedral  of 
V/ells,  one  of  his  Grace's  options.  He  was  alib  at  iirft  a 
competitor  for  the .precentoilhip  of  Lincoln,  an  option  of 

[>]  His  Grace,  in  one  6f  his  letters     "  rian,  who  r.evc*  did  a*id  never  can 
t^  Mr.  Duncombe,   faid^  "  1  have  an     (l  ofTcnd  me.'1 
44  e,'^--:!Ient  yoang  man  far  my  J;bra« 

Archbifhop 
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Archbifts op  Potter  (which  Dr.  Riehardfon  gained  in  1760 
by  a  decree  of  the  Houie  of  Lords)  ;  but  foon  withdrew  his 
claim,  well-grounded  as  it  feemed.  His  learning.,  .and 
abilities  were  great,  but  not  fuperior  to  his  modefiy  ;  and 
by  his  fingular  affability  he  obtained  the  love  and  efteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  His  charitable  attention  to  his 
poor  parifhioners,  efpecially  when  they  were  ill,  was  con- 
ftant  and  exemplary.  At  Archbiihop  Seeker's  primary 
vilitation  at  Canterbury  in  1758,  Mr.  Hall  was  "  pitched 
"  upon"  (his  Grace's  official  expreiiion)  to  preach  before 
him  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  which  he  did  from  Acts 
xvii.  21.  '"  For  all  the  Athenians  and  flrangers  which 
.*'  were  there,  fpent  their  time  in  nothing  elfe,  but  either 
"  to  tell  or  hear  fome  new  thing.'1  He  died  a  bachelor, 
at  Harbledown,  Nov.  i,  1763,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  fhorf  illnefs,  occaiioued  by  a  violent  fweliing  in 
the  neck,  which  could  not  be  accounted  -for  by  the  emi- 
nent phyficians  .who  attended  him.  He  was  buried  under 
the  communion-table  of  Harbiedown  church,  without  any 
epitaph. 

HAYNES  (Hop  TON),  affay- matter  of  the  Mint  near  Anecdotes 

CO  vears,   and  principal  tai.lv.- writer  of  the  Exchequer  for  ofBow7e,r' 
J,     '  .  >  .   ,  ,  ,  by  Nichols. 

above  40  years,   in  both  firtiich  places  he  always  behaved  p.6zo. 

himfelf  higlily  worthy  of  th'j  pjcat  truft  repofed  .in  him, 
'being  uiclefatigible  and  molt  faithful  in  -the  -execution  of 
hi?  oii;::e>,  was  a  moil  loyal .fubject, -an  afTulionate  huf- 
band,  a  tender  father,  a  kind  mailer,  and. a  fincere  friend; 
charitable  and  compamonate  to  the  poor,  a  complete  gen- 
tleman, and  confequeiitly  a  good  Chriflian.  He  died  at  his 
houfe  in  Queen-Square,  WeftminUer,  \Tov.  19,  1749.  In 
the  next  year  appeared,  a  miicellaneous  work  of  his  [A], 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  At- 
*4  tributes  and  Worlhip  of  God :  and  of  the  Character  aivd 
*'  Offices  of  Jefus  Chrilt.  By  a  candid  Enquirer  after 
"  Truth.  Publifhed  at  the  clenre  of  the  decx-aied  Author. 
44  Lond,  1750." 

[A]    See    "  Lindfey's  Sequel  to   his  Apology/'    pp.   iS.   ^3  }    and   Baron's 
*'  1'icface  to  his  Cordial  for  Low  Spirits,"  p.  xviii. 

HAYNES  (SAMUEL),  M.  A.  fon  to  the  above,  was 
tutor  to  the  earl  of  Saliibury,  with  whom  he  travelled,  and  " 
who  rewarded  him,  in  June  1737.  with  the  valuable  rectory 
of  Hatriekl,  Herts.  In  1740  he  published  <A  A  Coileclion 
'*  of  State  Papers,"  iclio;  in  March,  1743,  on  the  drath 
of  Dr.  Si)ape,  iuccee^ed  tj  a  canon-  y  -t.  ^Viiuifor  ;  and  in 

May, 
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May,  1747,  he  \vas  prefcnted  alfo  by  his  noble  patron  to 
the  rectory  of  Clothall  (the  parifh  in  which  the  earl  of 
Saiifbury's  feat  called  Quickfwood  is  fituated).  He  was  an 
amiable  man  and  a  chearful  companion  ;  and  died  June  9, 

1752. 

IMMYNS  (Jonx),  an  attorney  by  profeffion,  and 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic,  was  occaii- 
nally  a  copyift  to  that  fociety,  and  amanueniis  to  Dr.  Pe- 
pufch.  la  the  year  1741  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  Madrigal 
Society ;  and  got  together  a  few  perfons  who  had  fpent 
their  lives  in  the  practice  of  pfalmody.  They  were  moftly 
mechanics  ;  they  met  at  firft  at  the  Twelve  Bells,  an  ale- 
houfe  in  Bride-lane,  Fleet-ilrcet;  and  Immyns  was  both 
their  prefident  and  milruftor.  After  four  or  five  years 
continuance  at  the  Twelve  Bells,  they  removed  to  Loth- 
bury,  and  thence,  after  a  fhort  Hay,  to  the  Twelve  Bells 
again,  and  after  that  to  the  Queen's  Arms  in  Newgate - 
ilreet.  The  meetings  were  on  Wednefday  evening  in  every 
week ;  their  performance  confuted  of  Italian  and  Engliih 
madrigals,  in  three,  four,  and  five  parts;  and,  being  ailifted 
by  three  or  four  boys  from  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  they 
fung  compofitions  of  this  kind,  as  alfo  catches,  rounds, 
and  canons  ;  and,  to  vary  the  entertainment,  Immyns 
would  fometimes  read,  by  way  of  lecture,  a  chapter  of 
Zarlino  translated  by  himfelf.  Imrnyns  was  a  man  of  a 

• 

T>Try  fingular  character ;  in  his  younger  days  he  was  a 
great  beau,  and  had  been  guilty  of  fome  indifcretions, 
which  proved  an  effect ual  bar  to  fuccefs  in  his  profeilion* 
and  reduced  him  to  the  neceifity  of  becoming  a  clerk  to 
an  attorney  in  the  city.  The  change  in  his  circumflances 
had  not  the  leafl  tendency  to  damp  his  fpirits  ;  he  wrote 
all  day  at  the  defk,  and  frequently  fpent  mofl  part  of  the 
night  in  copying  mufic,  which  he  did  with  amazing  ex- 
pedition and  ccrrefhiefs.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  would 
needs  learn  the  lute,  and,  by  the  fole  help  of  Mace's 
book,  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  inftru- 
ment ;  but,  beginning  fo  late,  was  never  able  to  attain  to 
any  great  degree  of  proficiency  on.it.  Having  a  family, 
he  lived  for  fome  years  in  extreme  poverty,  the  reflection 
on  which  did  not  trouble  him  fo  much  as  it  did  his 
friends  ;  Mr.  George  Shelvocke,  fecretary  to  the  general 
poft-office,  wss  one  of  the  number,  and,  upon  the  deceafe 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shore,  by  his  intereil  obtained  for  Im- 

myus 
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myns  the  place  of  lutanift  of  the  royal  chapel,  the  falary 
whereof  is  about  forty  pounds  a  year.  He  was  the 
founder  and  chief  fupport  of  the  Madrigal  Society,  and, 
being  a  man  of  great  good-humour  and  pleafantry,  was 
much  beloved  by  thofe  that  frequented  it.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  began  to  feel  himfelf  in  tolerable 
circumftances,  but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  coming  on 
him  apace,  he  died  of  an  ailhma,  April  15,  1764. 

KELLY   (HUGH),  was  born  on  the  banks  of  KiU  Life 
larney  Lake,  in  Ireland,  in  1739.    His  father,  a  gentleman  Ijj^s  ' 
of  good  family,  having  reduced  his  fortune  by  a  feries  of  I7?jf 
uniorefeen  misfortunes,  was  obliged   to  rtpair  to  Dublin, 
that  he  might  endeavour  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  perionnl 
induilry.     A  tolerable  fchool-education  was  all  he  could 
afford  to  his  fon,   who  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  flay- 
make,  and  ferved  the  whole  of  his  time  with  diligence  and 
fidelity.     At  the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  he  fet  out 
for  London,  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  his  bufinefs.    This 
happened  in  1760;  and  he  encountered  all  the  difficulties, 
a  perlon  poor  and  without  friends  could  be  fubjecl:  to  on. 
his  firlt  arrival  in  town.     It  was,  however,  his  good  for- 
tune to  introduce  himfelf  into  the  fociety  of  a  fet  of  repu- 
table tradefmen.   who  ufed  to  meet  at  a  public-houfe  in 
Ruflel-iheet,  Covent-Garden,  where  in  a  fhort  time  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  an  attorney,  who,  being  pleafed  with 
his  company  and  converfation,   invited  him  to  his  houfe, 
and  employed  him  in  copying  and  tranfcribinc;,  an  occu- 
pation which  he  pro  fee  u  ted  with  fo  much  affiduity,  that 
he  is  laid  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a  week,   an 
income  which,  compared  to  his  former  gains,  might  b« 
deemed  affluent.     Tired,  however,  of  this    drudgery,    he 
foon  after,  about  1762,  commenced  author,  and  was  in- 
truded with  the  management  of  "  The  Lady's  Mufeum," 
"  The  Court  Magazine/'  "  The  Public  Ledger,"  "  The 
"  Royal  Chronicle,"   "  Owen's  Weekly  Toft,"  and  ibme 
other  periodical  publications,  in  which  he  wrote  many  ori- 
ginal eliays  and  pieces  of  poetry,  which  extended  his  re- 
putation, and  procured  die  means  of  fubfiitence  for  himfelf, 
his  wife  to  whom  he  was  then  lately  married,  and  a  grow- 
ing family,  for  which  he  ever  mewed  a  laudable  and  anxi- 
ous attention.    For  feveral  years  after  this  period,  he  conti- 
nued writing  upon  a  variety  of  fub"]ecl:s,  as  the  accidents  of 
the  times  chanced  to  call  for  the  afliflance  of  his  pen  ;  and 
»s  during  this  period  politicks  were  the  chief  objects  of 

public 
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public  attention,  he  employed  himfelf  in  compofing  many 
pamphlets  on  the  important  questions  then  agitated,  the 
greater  part  of  which  arc  now  buried  in  oblivion.    Amonor 
thcic,  however,  was  "  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Admi- 
"  niftration,"   which  Lord  Chefterrield  makes  honourable 
mention  of  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  I  etters.     In  1767, 
the  "  Babler''  appeared  in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had 
at  firfl  been  inicrted  in   "  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle"  in 
fingle  papers  :   as  did  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,"  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Louifa  Mildmay."     About  1,767,  he  was 
tempted,  by  the  fuccefs  of  Churchill's  "  Rofciad,"  to  write 
ibme  ilrictures  on  the  performers  of  either  theatre,  in  two 
pamphlets,  intituled  "  Thefpis,"  both  which  gave  great 
offence  to  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  at  each   houfe. 
The  talents  for  fatire,  which  he  difplayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Garrick,   who,  in 
the  next  year,  caufed  his  firft  play  of  "  Falfe  Delicacy"  to 
be  acted  at  Drury-Lane.     It  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  [A],  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  ftage  with  profit  and  fuccefs,   until  the  lafl  period  of 
his  life.    As  his  reputation  incrcafcd,  he  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  iupporting  his  family  lefs  pre- 
carious than  by  writing,  and  for  that  purpofe  entered  him- 
felf a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple.   After  the  regular  Heps 
had  been  taken,  he  was  calLed  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  his 
proficiency  in  the  iludy  of  the  law  afforded  promifing  hopes 
that  he  might  make  a  diflinguiflied  figure  in  that  profellion. 
His  fedcntary  courfe  of  life  had,   however,   by  this  time, 
injured  his  health,  and  fubjected  him  to  much  affliction. 
Eariy  in  1777,   a;i  abfceis  formed  in  his  iide,  which,  after 
a  few  days  illnefs,  put  a  period,  to  his  life,  Feb  3,  at  his 
houfe  in  Cough  Sqare,  in  the  3  8th  year  of  his  age.    Very 
ibon  after  his  death,  one  of  his  own  comedies,  "  A  Word 
*'  to  the  Wife"  (which  had  been  acted  but  once,  being 
driven  from  the  flage  by  a  mob,  becaufe  our  author  fome- 
times  wrote  in  defence  of  government),  was  performed  for 
.  the  benefit  of  his  diilrcfled  wife  and  his  infant  familv.     On 

j 

this  occaiioa,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  whofe  charity  is  wont 


[A]  The   fale  of  this  comedy  was  the   Marquis   de    Pombal,   aud 

exc^etlJngly  \\\;>\tl  and  great,  and  it  \vas  v.-.th  great  applaufe  at  the  public  the«- 

reot-atc^lv  performed,  ihroujhout  Bri-  tre  at  Lilbon  ;   into  French  by  the  ce-* 

tain  and  Ireland,  to  crowded  r.udscnces.  lebrated  Madame  Ricoboni  ;   into  the 

Nor  was  its  reputation  confined  to  the  fame  language  by  another  hand,  at  the 

Br;iifh   dominions:    it   \vas    Udr.ilaied  Hagce;    i»uo  Italian    at    Paris,  where 

into   IT.  oft-  of  the  modern   lan^va^cs:  it  va;  ?.£led  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Co- 

o        o 

viz.  i..tu  PoiTU^jefe,  by  coav.^.a.iu  of  medic  lulieauej  and  into  German. 

to 
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to  affume  a  variety  of  fhapes,  produced  a  new  prologue. 
It  is  almoft  necdlefs  to  add,  that  his  lines  were  heard  with 
the  moft  refpectful  attention,  and  difmiffed  with  the  loudeft 
applaufe.  The  Editor  of  "  Mr.  Kelly's  Works,"  to  whom 
we  owe  this  article,  has  given  the  following  defcription 
and  character  of  him:  ."  His  ftature  was  below  the  middle 
"  Iize.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  conftitution 
"  rather  inclined  to  corpulency;  but  he  was  remarkably 
"  cheerful,  and  a  moft  pleafing  and  facetious  companion. 
"  Though  very  fond  of  talking  where  he  found  his  con- 
*'  verfation  agreeable,  he  was  fo  well  bred,  as  to  liften  to 
"  others  with  the  moft  becoming  attention.  As  a  hufband 
c<  arid -a  father  his  conduct  was  iingularly  exemplary  ;  nor 
can  we  give  a  more  lively  proof  of  his  domeftic  happinefs 
than  in  a  copy  of  verfes  written  in  the  year  1762,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  other  little  poems,  he  celebrates  his 
"'  wife  under  the  name  of  MIR  A.  Nor  were  his  attention 
"  and  benevolence  confined  to  his  own  family,  for  his 
*'  hand  was  ever  ready  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  the  un- 
"  fortunate ;  and  fuch  was  the  well-known  humanity  of 
"  his  nature,  that,  even  whilft  he  was  himfelf  ftruggling 
"  under  difficulties,  it  is  almoft  incredible  how  many  ap- 
*'  plications  were  fuccefsfully  made  to  him  from  the  poor 
"  and  needy.  He  had  fo  large  a  portion  of  genuine  good- 
"  nature,  that  he  was  never  known  to  give  the  leaft  offence, 
*'  nor  could  he  be  but  with  extreme  difficulty  provoked 
c<  with  the  impertinence  of  others  ;  being  always  difpofed 
"  to  treat  every  body  with  the  utmcft  candour  and 
"affability.  As  a  writer,  his  genius  muft  be  allowed  to 
"  have  been  uncommon,  when  it  is  confidered  under 
*'  what  preffures  of  fortune  moft  of  his  performances  were 
**  written,  and  with  what  rapidity  they  were-ufhered  into 
"the  world;  fome  of  which,  could  he  have  afforded 
<;  leifure  to  polilh  them,  would  have  juftly  ranked  among 
*'  the  beft  productions  of  this  age,  fo  fertile  in  works  of 
"  tafte  and  erudition."  He  was  the  author  of  leven 
plays ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  tranllator  of  "  L' Amour 
"  a  la  Mode." 

KENNICOTT  (BENJAMIN),  D.  D.  a.  friendly,  G<m,  M,g. 
laborious,   worthy  man,  who,  by  an  uncommon  pcrfeve-  T"^»  PP 
ranee,  rendered  himfelf  of  the  utmoft  fervicc  to  religion  ' 
and    biblical  learning,    and  well  known    in    the    learned 
world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,   and 
other  very    valuable   publications,    was  canon   of  Clmft 

Church, 
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Church,  keeper  of  the  RadclifFe  Library,  and  vicar  of 
Culham,  in  Oxfordfhire.  The  carliefl  of  his  publications 
that  we  have  met  with  appeared  in  1747,  under  the 
title  of  **  Dillertations  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the 
"  Oblation  of  Cain  and  Abel;"  which  produced  a  con- 
troverfy.  Within  two  years  of  his  death,  he  refigned 
voluntarily  a  valuable  living  in  Cornwall,  from  confcien* 
tious  motives,  on  account  of  his  not  having  a  profpeft  of 
ever  again  being  able  to  vifit  his  parifh,  Although  many 
good  and  confcientious  men  may  juflly  think,  in  this  cafe, 
that  his  profeilional  labours  carried  on  elfewhere  might 
properly  have  entitled  him  to  retain  this  preferment,  and 
may  apply  this  reafoning  in  other  cafes  ;  yet  a  conduct  fo 
fignally  drfinterefted  deferves  certainly  to  be  admired  and 
celebrated.  Dr.  Kennicott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a  linger- 
ing illnefs,  Sept.  1 8,  1783;  and  left  a  widow,  who  was 
lifter  to  the  late  Edward  Chamberlayne,  efq;  of  the  Trea- 
fury.  He  was  in  correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  greateft 
men  in  Europe ;  and  at  home  with  the  prefent  Bp.  of 
London,  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Adams,  &c. 
He  was  ill  ufed  by  the  Review-writers  in  Germany,  who 
manifeftly  write  for  the  pay  of  their  literary  fhops  ;  and  by 
Dr  Eruns,  who  had  aflifted  him  in  his  collation,  and  after- 
wards ungenerouily  wrote  againil  him.  Immediately  after 
Dr.  Kennicott's  death,  it  was  rather  invidiouily  thrown 
out,  that  the  falary  of  the  Radcliffe  librarian  was  fome- 
what  confiderable.  and  the  office  almoit  a  fmccure ;  there 
being  then  feveral  cheils  of  books  unopened,  and  confe- 
quently  loll  to  the  publick ;  though  at  the  fame  time  it 
was  admitted  that  our  learned  Orientaliir.  had  only  trodden 
in  the  fttps  of  his  predecciTor  Mr.  Wife.  On  confr.lt- 
ing  Dr.  RadclifFe's  will,  we  find  the  falary  of  the  Li- 
brarian to  be  fixed  at  150!.  (to  which  lool.  is  added,  to 
buy  books)  ;  and,  we  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  farther 
emoluments.  The  collection  depoiited  in  the  library  is 
in  a  poor  rude  ftate ;  inconiiderable  and  invaluable  when. 
compared,  not  only  with  the  Bodleian  collection,  but  even 
perhaps  with  others  in  Oxford.  Indeed,  on  account  of 
the  many  fufficient  treafures  of  this  kind  which  the  uni- 
verfity  before  pciTerTed,  this  benefaction  has  often  been 
considered  as  a  kind  of  ufelefs  and  unneccifary  donation. 
It  was  originally  the  intention  of  Dr.  RadcliiFe  to  have  en- 
larged the  Bodleian  library;  afcheme,  which,  we  know  not 
why,  proved  abortive.  Some  particulars  of  it  may  be  feen 
in  our  article  RADCLIFFE. 
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KENRICK  (WILLIAM).    This  author,  with  con- 
fiderable  abilities,  was  neither  happy  nor  fuccefsful.     Few 
perfons  were  ever  lefs  refpe£ted  by  the  world.     Still  fewer 
have  created  ib  many  enemies,  or  dropped  into  the  grave  in 
fo  little  regretted  by  their  contemporaries.     He  was  the 
fon  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  was  brought  up  to  a  me- 
chanical bufinefs  as  it  is  faid,  having  been  often  very  illi- 
berally reproached  by  his  adverfaries  with  having  ferved  an 
apprenticefhip  to  a  brafs-rule-makerfA].    Whatever  was 
his  original  deftination,   he  feems  early  to  have  abandoned 
it,  and  to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  by  which  he  fupported  himfelf  during  the  reil  of  a 
life  which  might  be  faid  to  have  paffed  in  a  ilate  of  war- 
fare,   as  he  was  feldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack  or 
to  defend  himfelf  from.,     He  was  for  fome  time  ftudent  at 
Ley  den,  where  he  acquired  the  title  of  J.  U.  D.      Not 
long  after  his  return  to  England,   he  figured  away  as  a 
poet,  in  "  Epiftles  Philofophical  and  Moral,   1759,"  ac^~ 
drefled  to  Lorenzo;  an  avowed  defence  of  Infidelity,  writ- 
ten whilil  under  confinement  for  debt,    and  with  a  de- 
claration that  he  was   "  much  lefs  ambitious  of  the  cha- 
"  racter  of  a  poet,  than  of  a  philofopher."    From  this  pe- 
riod he  became  a  writer  by  profeffion  :  and  the  Proteus 
fhapes  under  which  he  appeared,  it  would  be  an  intereft- 
ing,  though  we  believe  a  fruitlefs,  attempt  to  trace.     He 
was  for  a  confiderable  time  a  writer  in  "  The  Monthly 
"  Review  ;"  but,  quarreling  with  his  principal,  began  a 
"  New  Review"  of  his  own.     When  our  great  Lexico- 
grapher's edition  of  Shakfpeare  firfl  appeared,  in  1765,  it 
was  followed  in  a  fortnight  by  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  %<  A 
**  Review  of  Dr.  Johnlbn's  new  Edition  of  Shakfpeare," 
*'  in  which  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  that  Editor  is  ex- 
*'  pofed,  and  the  Poet  defended  from  the  perfecution  of  his 
"  Commentators,   1765."     This   pamphlet  was  followed 
by  an  "  Examination"  of  it;  and  that  by  a  "  Defence/* 
in  1766;   in  which  year  he  produced  his  pleafant  comedy 
of  "  FaiilaiFs  Wedding,"  at  firft  intended  to  have  been 
given  to    the   public   as    an   original    play  of  Shakfpeare 
retrieved  from  obicurity,  and  is,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
a  happy  imitation  of  our  great  dramatic  bard.     With  the 
celebrated  Englifh  Rofcius  Dr.  Kenrick  was  at  one  tiuic 
on  terms  of  the  itri£tefl  intimacy ;  but  took  occafion  to 
quarrel  with  him  in  print,  in  a   mode  too  ummnly  to 
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[A.     T«  tt  is  Mr.  Cilmta  allude^,  vrh.n  he  declared  tfjat  "  D:.  Keir  clc 
oe  er  aitkc  ml*  tor  him." 
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be  mentioned.  In  politics  alfo,  he  made  himfelf  not  a 
little  conspicuous  ;  particularly  in  the  difpute  between  his 
friends  Wilkes  and  Home.  He  was  the  original  editor 
of  "  The  Morning  Chronicle  ;"  whence  being  oufted  for 
neglect,  he  fet  up  a  new  one  in  oppolition.  He  tranflated 
iii  a  very  able  manner,  the  **  Emilius"  and  the  **  Eloifa" 
of  Roulleau  ;  the  "  Elements  of  the  Hiftory  of  England"  by 
Milot  (to  injure,  if  poffible,  a  tranflation  of  the  fame 
work  by  Mrs.  Brooke)  ;  and  produced  feveral  other  dra- 
matic performances,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  publications, 
both  original  and  tranflated.  To  him  alfo  the  publick  are 
indebted  for  the  collection  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  "  The 
"  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd,  M.  A.  1774,"  2  vcls. 
8vo.  Dr.  Kenrick  died  June  9,  1777. 

Mag.  LOWE  (TnoMAs),  a  well-known  vocal  performer 
Si  r-  at  the  public  gardens  and  theatres,  than  whom  fcW 
have  lived  in  higher  reputation  in  their  profeffion,  \vas 
one  of  the  great  fupports  of  Vauxhall  gardens  in  their  . 
zenith  ;  Mifs  Burchell  (afterwards  Mrs.  Vincent)  and  he  ; 
iharing  the  applaufe  of  all  who  frequented  Vauxhall  near 
thirty  years  "ago,  and  exercifing  the  Ikill  of  a  variety  of 
engravers  ;  their  figures  being  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  a 
great  number  of  engraved  fongs  and  fonnets,  publiihed  by 
the  then  celebrated  George  Bickham.  He  appeared  firft 
on  the  itage  ?.t  Drury-Lane  in  Sept.  1740,  in  the  part  of 
Sir  John  Lovcrule,  in  "  The  Devil  to  Pay,"  and  foon  after- 
\vards  in  Captain  Macheath,  which  character  he  fupported 
with  peculiar  eafc  and  fpirit.  On  the  opening  of  Rockholt- 
Houfe  as  a  place  of  entertainment,  he  was  employed  as  a 
principal  finger  ;  after  which  he  engaged  at  Vauxhall, 
where  he  continued  more  than  20  years.  His  engagement 
at  Covent-garden  lafted  as  long  a  period.  On  Mr.  Beard's 
becoming  manager  of  that  theatre  he  quitted  it  for  Drury- 
lane,  where  he  was  in  a  fhort  time  lupplanted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Vcrnon.  He  took  Marybone  gardens,  and  brought 
out  Mifs  Catley  there  as  one  of  his  vocal  afliflants.  The 
iirfl  leafon  proved  prodigioufly  fnccefsful  ;  but  a  wet 
fummer  waflied  away  all  his  good  fortune,  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  diftrefs  foon  afterward.  He  took  the 
Wells  at  Otter's  Pool  near  Watford,  about  13  years  ago, 
and  made  other  fuccefsful  efforts  to  procure  a  comfortable 
livelihood.  When  Mr.  King  purchafed  the  property  of-  j 
Sadler's  Wells  his  natural  liberal!  tv  fufr^efted  to  him  that 
he,  might  find  a  frtuation  at  the  Wells  for  his  old  friend 
4  Tom 
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Tom  Lowe ;  Mr.  Lowe  in  confequence  was  engaged  there, 
and  continued  to  gain  an  eafy  income  with  undiminifhing 
reputation.  Poor  Lowe  was  a  linking  example  to  incul- 
cate the  neceility  of  prudence  in  all  public  performers. 
Notwithstanding  lie  was  between  20  and  30  years  in  the 
receipt  of  an  income  little  lets  than  icool.  a  year,  yet  he 
conilantly  diiiipa'ted  the  whole  of  it,  and  became,  iri 
the  decline  of  his  life,  an  object  of  chanty  as  well  as  pity. 
He  died  March  2,  1783. 

MILLER  (Lady — },  author  of  "  Letters  from  Italy,  in 
^  the  years  1770  and  1771,  by  an  Englifh  woman,"  3vols. 
£vo.  1776;  but  her  ninny  works  of  charity,  humanity,  and 
goodnefs  will  remain  more  glorious  and  durable  monu- 
ments of  her  virtues.  She  died  at  Briftcl  Hot  Wells', 
June  25,  i;  8"  i,  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  her 
chair,  and  \\ithout  a  groan.  The  wealthy  and  the  indigent 
had  equal  cauie  to  regret  her  lofs  ;  for  Ihe  did  not  ftudy  to 
enlarge  and  multiply  the  elegant  entertainments  of  the  for- 
mer with  more  aiiiduity  than  me  fought  occaiion  to  admi- 

— 

niftertothe  comforts  of  the  latter.  This  thoufanas  who  have 
vifited  her -villa*  near  Bath,  or  who  reiide  near  its  vicinity, 
can  witilefs.  Her  merits  excited  ibme  envy,  but  her  heart 
retained  not  the  feme  of  injuries ;  and  frie  was  not  more 
eafy  of  accefs,  than  of  conciliation,  Few  perfons  in  the 
county  of  Sbmerfet  could  have  been  lefs  feared,  by  the 

J  ,  j.  ,-      • 

fons  of  riches  or  poverty,  to  an  early  tomb  ;  nor  could 
any  be  more  lincerely  lamented  by  both.  Her  ladyihip's 
tour  of  Italy  during  the  above  time  was  with  her  hn  (band  Sir 
John  Miller,  by  whom  Ihe  has  kit  a  daughter.  The  poeti- 
cal conipofitions  written  for  the  urn  hi  her  gardens  of  Bath 
Eatlon  were  collected  in  a  fm?.ll  volume,  intituled,  "  Po- 
"  etical  Amulements,  at  a  villa  near  Bath,  Sec." 

MILLES  (JEREMIAH/,  D.D.  foiiof  JeremiahMilles, 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  nephew  of 
Ifaac  Mi'lles,  treafnrer  of  Vv'aterford  and  Lifmore  cathedrals 
in  Ireland ;  and.  of  Th'om'as  Milles  Greek  profciTor  at  Oxford, 
andbiihop  of  Watcrford  and  Lifmore  1 708  (who,  at  his  death 
1740,  bequeathed  to  him  a  conliderable  fortune,  and  was  at 
the  expence  of  his  education),  was  born  about  1713  ;  edu- 
cated as  an  oppidan  at  Eton  ;  admitted  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Corpus  Chriili  College,  Oxford  ;  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1735;  and  became  B.  and  D.  0«  in  1747,  when 
he  went  out  grand  compo under.  His  uncle,  the  biihop,  col- 
lated him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterfovd,  and  to 
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2  living  near  that  city.  He  preferred,  however,  reficl'ing  in 
England,  and  foon  left  Ireland.  Not  long  after,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Archbifhop  Potter.  The  firft  preferment  which 
he  enjoyed  in  England  was  the  rectory  of  Dittimam,  in  De- 
vonfhire.  Soon  after,  his  father-in-law  collated  him  to  die 
rectory  of  Saltwood,  with  Hythe,  in  Kent.  Theie,  however, 
he  ceded,  when,  by  the  lame  intereft,  he  was  prefented  by  the 
crown  to  the  united  rectories  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  and 
St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  in  Lombard-ilreet,  with  that  of  Meft- 
ham  m  Surrey,  and  the  linecure  of  Weft  Terring  in  Suflex. 
He  was  rirft  chanter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  and 
on  the  advancement  of  Dr.  Lyttelton  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle, 
1 762,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery.  Theie  preferments 
lie  held  till  his  death,  except  the  fmecure  of  Terring,  which 
he  refigned  in  favour  of  his  fon.  He  was  elected  into  the 
PvOyal  Society  in  or  about  1741  ;  and  he  became,  in  that 
year,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  pre- 
iidency  of  which  he  had  the  honour  of  fucceeding  Dr.  Lyt- 
telton in  1759,  as  he  had  a  few  years  before  fucceeded  him 
in  the  deanery  of  Exeter.  The  clofeft  intimacy  had  long 
fubfifled  between  them,  and  ended  only  by  the  death  of 
the  former  in  the  arms  of  the  latter.  Upon  avTummg  his 
new  office,  Dr.  Mi  lies  compofed  a  fpeech,  which  is  in- 
fertecl  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  which  col- 
lection is  enriched  with  feveral  of  his  papers  [A]  ;  and  on 
the  Society's  removal  into  Sornerfet-place,  1781,  he  ad- 
dreiled  them  in  another  fpeech,  which  was  publifhed  ie- 
parately.  In  1748,  he  printed  a  fermon  on  the  anniver- 
iary  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital  of  Devon 
and  Exeter.  This  difcourfe  was  published,  and  has  been 
celebrated  as  lenfible,  ingenious,  and  pertinent.  Beiides 
thefe  work",  he  engaged,  in  an  unequal  conflict,  in  the 
Chattertbn  coiitroveriy,  and  publiihed  the  whole  of  the  fup- 
po  fed  Row  it  ys  poems,  with  a  glolTary.  The  edition  was 
fplendtd :  But  we  mult  lament  the  part  which  he  took, 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  we  freely  own  that  he  wa$ 
-treated  with  too  much  afperity  by  his  adverfaries.  The 
i(  Archaeological  Epittle"  will  not  foon  be  forgotten.  His 
predeceiTor  in  the  deanery  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  his 

[A]  In  Vcl.  IT.  p.  75.  &rr  infe-ted         P.  i^t .   On  the  Apamean  Medal. 
his  *'Qbf<Nvatu5  :s  on  the  JEftel,"  and          Vol  V.  p.  291   440.     On  fome  Ro- 

p.  149,  ao  fxplafl.-tton  of  a  Saxon  in-  man  Antiquities  found   in    the  Tower 

fcfiption  m  Sunning  chinrcti.  of  London. 

Vol.  Ill    p.  7.4.  O^'Vfvaiions  on  an          Vol.  VI.  p.  i.    On  fome  Roman  P«- 

»!;;.*.!••* nt  Horn  in  pofieJuon  ofLd.  Bruce,  natrs  found  at  Exeter. 

Voi.  IV,  p.  176.    On  a  fcdl  ring  of         Vol.  VII    p.  174.  (notyet  publifted). 

WJ?fr  Si-ewart,  In  th«r  pofleflion  of  Sir  On  a  fcalof  Richarddukent  Glouceftcr, 

Warfiey,  &*xi.  Lord  Hi^h  Admiral  of  England. 
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vindication  of  the  Hales  Owen  Roll,  againfi:  Sir  William. 
Blackftone,  than  l£)ean  Milles  was  in  his  defence  of  Chat- 
terton  againft  a  legion  of  contemporary  critics.  His  ample 
collections  for  an  hiftory  of  Devonfhire  are  recited  in  the 
"  Britifh  Topography,*'  vol.  I.  p.  301,  303.  He  left  behind 
him  much  curious  matter  on  the  Daniih  coinage,  and  on 
*'  Doomfday  Book,"  in  the  illuft ration  of  both  which  he  was 
long  engaged,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  long 
withheld  from  the  public  eye.  His  lady  died  June  1 1,  1761, 
leaving  him  three  fons  and  two  daughters,  of  which  laft  the 
eldeft  died  in  1777.  The  other  four  children  furvived  their 
father,  who  died  in  Harley-ftreet,  Feb.  13,  1 784,  in  his  7  ill 
year,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  on  the 
1 9th,  by  the  fide  of  his  lady.  He  left  by  will  6000 1.  to 
each  of  his  younger  fons,  ^oool.  to  his  daughter,  lol  to 
the  poor  of  the  clofe  of  Exeter,  St.  Edmund  the  King,  and 
Meftham,  -each,  to  be  diftributed  by  his  fucceffor ;  and, 
except  a  few  more  legacies,  the  refidue  of  his  fortune  to 
his  eldefl  Ion  Jeremiah  Milles,  efq.  of  Pifhobury  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  who  married,  1780,  the  heirefs  of 
Edward  Gardner,  efq.  of  that  place.  Such  are  the  few 
particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to  glean  of  the  life 
of  Dean  Milles,  whofe  memory  will  be  cherifhed  by  the 
lovers  of  virtue  and  the  patrons  of  learning.  In  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  his  profeffion  he  was  pious  and  regular, 
and  he  wras  juftly  efteemed  an  ornament  to  every  flation 
into  which  his  tafte  and  accomplifhments  ra*ifed  him. 
Nor  was  it  his  rank  in  fociety  alone  which  procured  him. 
efteem  and  regard.  As  a  father,  a  hufband,  and  friend,  he 
deferved  an  equal  fhare  of  commmendation.  The  warmth 
and  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  difpo- 
lition,  merit  remembrance  as  much  as  his  abilities  and 
public  condudl. 

MOORE  (PniLip),  re&or  of  Kirkbride,  and  chap- 
Iain  of  Douglas ;  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  by  his  correfpondence  with  men  of  genius  in  feveral 
parts  of  it,  and  by  them  eminently  diflinguifhed  as  the 
Divine  and  the  Scholar.  In  the  earlier  part  of  a  life  in- 
duftrioufly  employed  in  promoting  the  prefent  and  future 
happinefs  of  mankind,  he  ferved  as  chaplain  to  the  right 
rev.  Dr.  Willon,  the  venerable  biihop  of  Man,  whofe 
friend  and  companion  he  was  for  many  years.  At  the 
funeral  of  that  excellent  man,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  fermon  which  is  affixed  to  the  difcourfes  of  that  pre- 
late, in  the  two  editions  of  his  works  lately  printed  at 
Bath.  Some  years  ago,  at  the  requeil  of  the  Society  for 
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prorroting  Chriftian  Knowledge,  he  undertook  the  revifiorr 
of  the  tranf]  ition  into  Manks  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Bilhop  Wilfon  on  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  other  religious  pieces,  printed  for  the  ule  of 
the  dioccie  of  Man;  and  during  the  execution  of  the   firft 
of  thcfe  works,  he  was  honoured  with  the  advice  of  the 
two  greatcit  Hebra^ans  of  the  age,  the  prefent  Bifhop  of 
London  and  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott.     In  the  more  private 
walk  of  life,  he  was  not  lets  beloved  and  admired  ;  in  his  duty 
as   a  clergyman,  he  was  aclive  and  exemplarv.   and  pur- 
fued  a  conduct   (as  far  as  human  nature  is  capable)   *'  void 
'*  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man."     His  con- 
verfation.  prompted  by  an  tmcommon  quicknefs  of  parts, 
and  refined  by  iludy,  was  at  once  lively,   inih'ttctive,  and 
entertaining  ;  and  his  friendly  correfpondence  (which  was 
very  extenfive)  breathes  perhaps  as  much  original  humour 
as  can  be  met  with   in  any  writer  who  has  appeared  in 
public,   Sterne  not  excepted,    to  whom  he  did  not  yield 
even  in  philanthropy*     All  the  prefent  clergy  in  the  iiland 
(except  four)   were  educated  by  him,  and  by  them  he  was 
always  diftin'guifhecl  with  peculiar  refpeft  and   afTe&ion. 
His  conduct  operated  in  the  fame  degree  amongil  all  ranks 
of  people,  an:d  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  he  won  mofe  by 
•his  do£lrine  or  example;  in  both,-  Religion  appeared  moil 
amiable,   and  addrefTcd  herfelf  to  the  judgements  of  men, 
cloathed  in  that  chearfu-lnefs  which  is  the  refuit  of  the 
firmeft  conviction,  and  the  grcateft  purity  of  intention.   It  is' 
unhecefiary  to  add,  that  though  his  death,  which  happened 
Jan.  22,  1783,  in  his  ySth  year,  was  gentle,  yet  aretroipe6t 
of  fo  uiefnl  and  amiable  a  life  makes  it  deeply  regretted. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Kirk 
Braddon  church,  attended  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  iiland, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  moil  repe&able  inhabitants. 

Genr.  Mag.  N  ARES  (JAMES),  doctor  of  mufic,  joint  o'rga- 
I7S|€  hi  ft  and  compofer  of  his  Majelly's  chapel  royal  at  St. 
James's,  and  late  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  faid  royal 
chapel,  which  laft  place  he  had  refigned  about  two  years, 
was  the  compofer  of  divers  anthems,  which  manifeft  the 
ftrength  of  his  genius,  and,  together  with  his  other  works, 
will  perpetuate  his  name,  and  rank  him  with  the  firft  in 
his  prorerTxm.  The  doftor  died,  Feb.  10,  1783,  and  left 
two  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldeft  fon  is  not  lefs 
celebrated  in  the  learned  [A]  \vorld  than  the  Doclor  was 
in  the  mufical.  His  remains  were  interred  the  I4th  in  the 

f*l  By  hii  «  Eflay  on  the  Demon  of  Socrate%  1781,"  izmo. 
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cnurch  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftminfter,  being  fir  ft  attended  by 
the  choir  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  received 
the  body  at  the  abbey,  and  where  the  celebrated  funeral  fervice 
of  his  predeceffor  Dr.  Croft  was  folemnly  performed. 

OGDEN   (SAMUEL),  was  born  at  Manchefter,   in  Life  pre- 
17 16;    and  was   educated    at    the  free  fchool    there.     In  £ ced  to  hl8 
!733»    ne  was  admitted  'm  King's  College,    Cambridge  ;  I°r 
and  removed  to  St.  John's  in  1736;  where,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  ;  and,  in  1739,  was 
elefted  Fellow.     He  was  ordained  deacon  at  Chefter  in 
1740;    and  in  the  following  year  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  and  was  ordained  prieil  by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 
In    1744)    he    was    elected   matter   of  the  free-fchool  at 
Halifax  in  Yorkfhire.     In  1753,  *ie  reiigned  his  fchool, 
and  went  to   reiide    at  Cambridge;    and  at  the  enfuing 
Commencement,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.     The  late 
Duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Unverfity, 
having  been  prcfent  at  the  exercife  he  performed  for  the 
degree,  was  fo  much  fatisfied  with  it,  that  he  foon  after 
prefented  him  with  the  vicarage  of  Damerham  in  Wilt- 
Ihire,  which  was  tenable  with  his  fellowihip.     In  1764, 
Dr.  Ogden  was  appointed  Woodwardian  PfofeiTor.    In  June 
1766,  he  was  prefented  to  the  reclory  of  Lawford  in  Ei'fex, 
and  in  the  following  month  to  that  of  Stansfield  in  Suffolk. 
He  died  March  23,  1778,  in  the  6ad  year  of  his  age.  In  com- 
mon life,  there  was  a  real  or  apparent  rufticity  attending  Dr. 
Ogden' s  addrefs,  which  difguited  thole  who  were  Grangers 
to'his  character;  but  this  prejudice  foon  wore  off,  as  the 
intimacy  with  him  increaled  ;    and   notwithftanding  the 
flernnefs,  and  even  ferocity,  he  would  fometimes  throw  into 
his  countenance,    he  was  in  truth  one  of  the  moil  humane 
and  tender-hearted  men  ever  known.     To  his  relations, 
who  wanted  his  affiftance,  he  was  remarkably  kind  in  his 
life,  and  in  the  legacies  he  left  them  at  his  death.     His 
father  and  mother,  who  both  lived  to  an  exceeding  old 
aee,  owed  almoft  their  whole  iunport  to  his  piety.     During 
the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Ogden's  life,  lie  laboured  under  much 
ill  health.     About  a  year  before  he  died,   he  was  feized 
with  a  paralytic  fit  as  he  was  ftepping  into  his  chariot,  and 
was  judged  to  be  in  immediate  and  extreme  danger.      The 
chearfulnefs  with  which  he  fuftained  this  ihock,  and  the 

indifference  with  which  he  gave  the  neceflary  orders  on 
the  event  of  his  dirlblution,   which  feemed  to  be  then  fo 

near,    were   fuch  as   could   only  be   afcribed   to   a   mind 
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r  ropcriy  rcfigned  to  the  difpofals  of  Providence,  and  full 
of  the  hopes  and  happinefs  of  a  future  Hate. 

We  copy  this  article  from  a  deferred  tribute  of  refpect 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Ogden  by  his  learned  friend  Dr. 
(fince  Bp.)  Halifax,  originally  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
his  "  Sermons,  with  a  Vindication  of  his  Writings  againft 
"fome  late  Objections,  1780,"  2  vols.  Svo. 

'fe      OLDYS    (WILLIAM),    third  fon  of  Dr.  William 
kisSpo.       Oldys,  was  born   at  Adderbury,  Oct.   19,    1636;   elected 
to  the  College  of  Winton,  Oct.  5,    1648  ;  admitted  into 
New  College,  Oxon,  Nov.  27,  1655;  deputed  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  civil  law  the  next  year,  Nov.  30,    1056;  took  his 
bachelor's  degree   in   that  faculty,    June  12,    1661,    and 
his    doctor's    degree,     June    2.7,     1667  J     entered    into 
Doctors  Commons,  London,  Feb.   15,    1669;  was  made 
official  of  Bucks,  March  8,   1671,  and  of  St.  Alban's  Jan. 
29,    1673  ;  commiiTary  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  June  12, 
1686  ;  advocate  general  for  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral 
of  England,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  prizes,  the  4th  of  July 
following;  and  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  Mar. 
9,  1688.       He  was  alfo  not  long  afterwards  preferred  to. 
the  place  of  king's  advocate  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  with 
all  the  fees  and  perquilites,  as  Dr.  A.  Duck  had  before  en- 
joyed it,  this  his  warrant  being  figned  by  King  William, 
Wood's       June  24,   1689,  at  Hampton  Court.     He  was  appointed 
Fafti.voi.lJ.  coramiffary  of  St.  Katharine's  Nov  17,   1698  ;  and  died  in 
1 708.    He  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  application,  found 
memory,    clear  judgement,  and  ready  elocution ;  in  his 
younger  days  was   a  hard  ftudent,    and  fkilled  in  many 
fciences,    as    poetry,    oratory,    aftronomy,    chronology, 
geography,  and  hiftory,  of  all  which  there  are  fome  proofs 
of  his  excellence  in  being,  before  he  applied  himlelf  moft 
feduloufly  to  compafs  that  great  knowledge  he  had  in  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  by  which,  it  is  fufficiently  known,  he 
was  one  of  the  moft  able  and  eminent  in  his  proieilion  in, 
his  time.     He  was  always  principally  engaged  in  the  moil 
intricate  and  important  caufes  that  occured  throughout  the 
conrfe  of  his  pradlice,  and  moil  frequently  alfo  confulted 
by  foreign  nations  for  his  opinion  ;  and  though  his  moft 
generous  fpirit  would   never    fuffer  him  to  be  any  way 
mercenary,    it  could  not  yet  prevent  his  gathering  great 
riches,  through  the  uncommon  acknowledgements  and  re- 
wards which  were  paid  to  his  fervices,  among  abundance 
of  others,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,   Duke  of  Newcaftle, 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  &c.  befides  the  Eaft  India  Company, 

and 
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and  other  corporations  of  men.     His  fon  faw  fome  letters 
written  to  him  from  Oxford,  offering  to  put  him  up  for  a 
member    of    parliament   for  that   univerfity,    which    he 
modeftly  declined,  by  objecting  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs 
he  was  involved  in,  which  would  hinder  his  due  confidera- 
tion  of  their  intereit,  or  attendance  in  their  fervice  ;  and 
others  from  the  Court,  propofing  to  fend  him  an  envoy 
into  France,  which  he  no  lefs  confcientioufly  evaded,  by 
pretending  that  his  ilender  acquaintance  with  their  lan- 
guage, and  his  long  difufe  of  the  little  he  knew,  diicouraged 
him  from   afpiring  to  that  charge,    as  what  mufl  lay  a 
minifter  under  great  inconvenience  in   conference,    and 
might  place  the  miniftry  allb  under  difadvantagecus  con- 
ceptions who  chofehim;  therefore  wifhed,  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  that  no  fuch  deficiency  of  accomplifhments 
might  be  vifible  to  foreigners  in  the  perfon  whom  they 
mould  prefer  to  fuch  an  honourable  employment.     As  to 
'his  writings,  it  could  not  otherwife  be,  but  thole  which 
were  occafional  and  relating  to  his  profeffion  were  very 
•numerous  ;  but  of  fuch  as  were  of  a  general  nature  and 
fit  for  the  public,  he  had  not  leifure  to  be  a  voluminous 
author.     Several  compofitions  of  his  younger  days  were 
full  of  eloquence  and  learning,  particularly   fome  verfcs 
both  in  Englifh  and  Latin  [A],  the  former  mewing  him 
chiefly  an  elegiac  poet,  the  latter  to  have  a  great  command 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  both  a  fertile  vein  of  allufion  and 
application    of   correlatives   in   all    parts    of  language    or 
fcience    by.  metaphors,   allegories,    fimilies,    &c.    as   the 
-genius    of  poetry  then   principally  prevailed  among  the 
chief  votaries  of  the  Mufes,  whereby  it  was  not  fufficient 
then  to  be  a  fmooth  verfifier,  without  mewing  themfelves 
men  of  learning  and  rhetoric.     Of  his   Latin   orations 
compofed  at  New  College,  his  fon  faw  alib,  in  his  fine 
fair  Italian  hand,  five  or  fix,  among  which  two  or  three 
were  in  praife  of  Wyckham  the  founder,  therefore  per- 
haps anniverfaiies.     Thefe  and  many  others  of  this  kind 

[A]  Among  thefe  are:  "  Upon  the  220  lines,  which  has  been  much   *<1- 

**  Death   of  Mr.  Hopper   the    Mafter  mired;   it  bears  this  title,  "  Se'.iion  * 

•'  Huntfman,  and  a  renowned  Elegiac  "  fimul  et   Fori  Wintonienfis   impcr- 

'<  Poet   of    Warwicklhire  ;    with    an  "  fe&a  quaedam  Defcripiio  Iccundum 

"  Epitaph     upon    the    fame  ;"     and,  <•  Ordincm  quern  audivi  et   obfcrvavl 

*'  Upon  the  Death  of  his  dear  Friend  "  poftremo  illic  verfatus."  This  afflze 

"  Mr.  George    Franklin."        Among  at  Winton    wai   held    at  Win  ton    in 

the  Latin  ones,  "Domini  C*rei  FalJt-  June  1651,  when  he  was  a  Wmctief- 

"  landi    Vice-Comifis    Epitaphium  ;"  ler  fcholar ;  but  it  feems  this  dcf'.rip- 

and,  «*   Baronis   Capeil  Epitaphium."  tion    of  the  trials  therein   w*s  after- 

410.    1656.     There  ii,  of  his  writing  warJs  turned  by  him  into  verle, 

alfo,  Another  ingenious  piece  of  abovt 
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were  the  products  of  his  juvenile  years  ;  but  as  he  grew  Up. 
he  fell  into  the  moft  ufcful  parts  of  the  mathematics,  whicli 
made  hirrt  mailer  of  numbers,  rneaiures,  diftances  of  times, 
places,    and  computations  of  ail   kinds.     Sufficient  teili- 
mony  \ve  have  of  this,  in  that  littie  learned  tract  he  wrote, 
called,     "    CalericiariuiTi,"    explaining    nil   the    reras    and 
divilions  of  time,   from  a  great  variety  of  learned  authors  ; 
the  original  jVL*1.  whereof  was  in  a  very  frnali  but  fair  an4 
beautiful  hand,  \vith  tables  qr  diagrams  pf  ail  the  ccleftial 
fyftems  brought  into  our  view,  and  calendars  in  the  fame, 
manner;  enc;ng  with  his  "  Crileiida.rium  Juliano-Dyony- 
*'  fiano-Gregorianum,"  and  "  Menolpgiprn   Lydiati,  five 
V  Calendar ium  Reforrnatum,"      He  wrote   other   things 
•upon  theie  fubjefts,  which  we  fear  are  now  deflroyed  ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  thing  he  publilhed  before 
the  latter  end  of  Charles  II's  reign,  and  then  a  company 
pf  learned  gentlemen,  among  which  were  Sir  Paul  Rycaut, 
Sir  Thomas  Middieton,  Dr.    Nalfon,  Dr.   Blomer,    Dr. 
Brown,     Dr.    Garth,    Mr.    Evelyn,    Mr.    Creech,     Mr. 
Somers,    afterwards   Lord   Chancellor,    and    many  other 
eminent  fcholars,  undertook  to  give  the  world  a  tranfla- 
Five  vols.    tion   of  all  Plutarch's   Lives,    in  the  fpace  of  one  year, 
?vo.  1684,  frorn  tjie  origin?!  Greek,  which  had  not  been  yet  done  ; 
for  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranllalion  v.ras  from  the  French  of 
Bp.  Amio'c.    Dr.  Oldys  was  one  of  this  fociety,  and  the  life 
he  tranllatcd  was  4'  Pompey  the  Great."     When  the  work 
was  tinimcd,   Mr.  Drydsn.  was  chofcn  to  write  the  Life  of 
the  Author,  and  prefix  a  Dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  :  and  it  \yas  beautifully  publifhed  by  Tonfon,  with 
cuts,  and  afterwards  had  fevei a!  editions.    There  is  another 
little  piece  of  his  in  print,  though  he  did  not  publilh  it 
himfelf;   for  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  bp.  of  Lin- 
coln, dyjng  in  1691,  Sir  Peter  Pett  published  the  next  year 
fome  of  the  papers  found  in  his  library,  among  which  was 
the    remarkable  cafe    of  Mr.  Cottington   and   the   Lady 
Kenneday,  with  the  opinions  of  the  civilians  upon  it,  and 
among  others  of  Dr.  Oldys,    in  about  15  or  20  pages, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  fentirnents  by  Sir  Rich.  Lloyd 
Feb.  1692.  and  Dr.  Newton.     The  fame  year  was  publifhed,  4<  The 
"  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Charge  againit  Mary  his  Duchefs,  for 
4<  Adultery  with   Sir   John  Gerrnaine  ;  with  her  Grace's 
"  Anfwer."     But  this  and  other  pieces  were  publifhed  in 
favour  of  the  Duchefs,  and  partially  fupprefs  many  of  the 
material  arguments  and  evidences  ;    therefore  Dr.   Oldys 
wrote  a  difcourfe,  which  he  called  "  The  Sum  and  Sub- 
**  fiance  of  the  Arguments  which  were  ma,de  at  the  Bar 

"of 
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**  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  Cafe  of  Divorce  between 
«*  his  Grace  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Norfolk;"  which 
lias  been  feen  in  his  own  MS.  but  whether  ever  printed 
\ve  know  not.  Another  great  cafe  there  was,  which 
alib  had  been  fome  years  depending,  in  the  beginning 
of  King  William's  reign,  and  coil  fome  thoufands  of 
pounds,  in  which  Dr.  Oldys  was  concerned  ;  we  mean 
the  famous  cafe  of  Simony  againft  Dr.  John  Cawley 
and  Dr.  Wm.  Howell,  concerning  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln ;  the  former  of  which  fet  the  cafe  in  fuch  a 
light,  as  to  make  it  a  queilion,  in  the  pamphlet  he  pub- 
liihed  of  it,  whether  letting  an  ecclefiailical  jurifdiction  to 
a  lav  furrogate,  under  a  yearly  peniion  referved  out  of  the 
profits,  be  fimoniacai  ?  But  in  the  learned  tracts  written, 
upon  .this  head  both  by  Dr.  William  and  his  brother  Dr. 
Thomas  Oldys,  who  had  alfo  the  grant  of  that  arch- 
deaconry, there  are  other  circumltances,  that  appear  againft 
the  laid  perfons  charged  ;  but  whether  they  were  ever 
printed,  we  cannot  difcover. 

i 

PIAZZA  (HIEROM  BARTHOLOMEW),  a  native  of 
Italy,  was  the  author  of  "  A  fhort  and  true  Account  of 
"  the  Inquifition  and  its  Proceedings,  as  it  is  pradtifed  in 
"  Italy,  let  forth  in  fome  particular  Cafes.  Whereunto  is 
"  added,  An  Extract  out  of  an  autheniick  Book  of  Legend? 
"  of  the  Roman  Church.  Bv  Hierom  Bartholomew  Piazza, 

j  ^ 

"  an  Italian  born;  formerly  a  Le6tor  of  Philofophy  and  Di- 
*'  vinity,  and  one  of  the  Delegate  Judges  of  that  Court,  and 
**  now,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  a  Convert  to  the  Church  of 
"England.  London:  printed  by  Wm.  Bowyer,  1722." 
"  The  author  of  this  book,"  fays  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  MS.  note, 
"  was  a  poor  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  man,  who  taught  the 
Italian  and  French  languages  for  many  years  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  died  about  1745,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Andrew's  church  there,  myfelf  (having  been  his 
fcholar),  with  feveral  others  of  his  univeriity  pupils,  at- 
tending his  funeral,  and  fupporting  his  pall.  He  had  been 
a  Dominican  Friar,  and  I  remember  his  once  {hewing  me 
nis  letters  of  priefls  orders:  but  on  his  coming  to  Englanq, 
to  fhew  Ivmfelf  a  true  convert,  he  forgot  his  vows  and  took 
a,  wife,  a  French  Huguenot  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon  and  two  daughters,  of  men  and  women's  cllate  at  their 
father's  death,  which  was  very  fuclden,,  he  having  been 
with  me  not  above  two  days  be-fore  1  was  defired  by  his 
widow  to  attend  his  funeral  from  his  hc.ufe  dole  to  the 

garden- 
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garden-wall  of  Emanuel  college,  formerly  the  garden-wall 
of  the  Cambridge  Dominicans,  and  the  Jaft  houfe  but  one 
as  you  gc  out  of  Cambridge  to  Gograiagog  Hills.  He  was 
always  very  poor  and  neceifitous,  and  has  been  often 
publicly  relieved-  by  the  univcrfity,  and  oftener  by  the 
private  colleges  and  his  fcholars,  who  were  the  more 
generous  to  him  as  he  always  behaved  himfelf  decently  and 
foberly,  and  was  conilantly  clean  and  neat,  though  in  in- 
digent ci-rcumflances.  He  wanted  to  get  his  fon  taken  into 
our  college  as  a  poor  fcholar ;  and  I  once  applied  to  our 
provoil,  Dr.  Snapc,  for  him ;  but  Mr.  Piazza  had  not, 
upon  examination,  fufficiently  grounded  his  fon  in  the 
Latin  language  for  his  admiflion ;  and  before  he  was  better 
qualified,  his  father  died,  and  the  family  went  away  from 
Cambridge.  I  remember  the  widow  applied  to  me  to  write 
to  a  brother  of  her  hufband,  who  was^a  canon  of  a  church, 
I  think,  in  AleiTandria  clella  Eaglia,  where  I  know  this 
author  was  born ;  though  Mr.  Piazza  never  told  me  of 
him,  notwithitatiding  he  ufed  to  frequent  me  very  much. 
The  letter  was  to  tell  him  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
miferable  circumilances  of  his  family,  in  order  to  get  fome 
remittances  for  their  fupport.  What  was  the  effect,  I  never 
heard.  Though  Mr.  Piazza  was  looked  upon  as  an  honeft 
man,  yet  he  was  never  efteerned  as  one  of  abilities,  even 
in  the  two  modern  languages  he  taught." 

P  O  C  O  C  K  E  (R iCH  AR.o),  D.  D.  (who  was  diflantly 
i>v  Nichols'  re^ated  to  the  learned  Orientaliil  Dr.  Edward  Pocockc,  be- 
$.  271.       ing  fon  of  Air.  Richard  Pococke,  fequeflrator  of  the  church 
of  All  Saints  in  Southampton,  and  head  mafler  of  the  free- 
fchool  there,   by  the  only  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Ifaac 
Mi  lies,  rniniiler  of  Highcleer  in  Hamplhire  [A]),  was  born 
at  Southampton  in  1704.     He  received  his  fchool  learning 
there,  and  his  academical  education  at  Corpus  Chrifti  Col- 
lege,   Oxford  ;  took  his  degree  of  LL  E.  May  5,    1731  ; 
and   that  of  LL.  D.    (being  then  precentor  of  Lifmore) 
June  28,    1733  ;  together  with  Dr.  Seeker,  then  re&or  of 
St.  James's,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     He 
began  his  Travels  into  the  Eaft  in  1737,  and  returned  in 

[A]    Of  Mr.  Ifaac  Milles's    three  College,  tvbo  preferred  him  1705  to 
fons,  the  eldrft,  Thomas,  was  appoint-  the  rt&ory  of  Dulsmar  i»oo,  in  Corn- 
ed   Greek   pror't-lTor   a?  Oxford,   1706,  wall.     The  third,  Ifaac,  was  treafurer 
See  article     and  bilhop  of  Waterford  and  Lifmore  of  Waterford    1714,  and  treafurer  ef 
MJLLES.     1708,  where  he  died  1740,  Theftcond,  Lifmor«  cathedral  1717. 
Jeremiah,  v.-asfcilow  and  tutor  of  Baliol 

1742, 
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1942,  and  was  made  precentor  of  Waterford  in  1744.     In 
1743,  he  published  the  firft  part  of  thofe  Travels,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  and  of  fome  other 
'*  Countries,  vol.  I.  Obfervations  on  Egypt."     In   174$ 
he  printed  the  fecond  volume  under  the  fame  title,  "  Ob- 
*'  fervations  on  Palseftine  or  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Mefo- 
"  potamia,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  earl  of  Chefterneld,  then  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;  attended  his  lordfhip  thither  as  one  of  his  domeftic 
chaplains,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  by  his  lordihip 
archdeacon  of  Dublin.     In  March  1756  he  was  promoted 
by  the  duke  of  Devonshire   (then  lord  lieutenant)  to  the 
bifhoprick  of  OfTory,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward 
Maurice.     He  was  tranflated  by  the  King's  letter  from 
Oflbry  to  Elphin  in  June  1765,  Bifhop  Gore  of  Elphin 
being  then  promoted  to  Meath  ;  but  Bifhop  Gore  finding 
a  great  fum  was  to  be  paid  to  his  predeceffor's  executors 
for  the  houfe  at  Ardbraceon,  declined  taking  out  his  pa- 
tent ;  and  therefore  Bifhop  Pococke  in  July  was  tranflated 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  directly  to  the  fee  of 
Meath,  and  died  in  the  month  of  September  the  fame  year, 
fuddenly,  of  an  apoplectic  ftroke,  whilft  he  was  in  the 
courfe  of  his  vifitation  fs]. — See  an  elogium  of  his  De- 
fcription of  Egypt  in  "  Pauli  Ernefti  Jablonfki  Pantheon 
*'  ^Lgyptiorum,    Praefat.  ad  part  iii."     He  penetrated  no 
farther  up  the  Nile  than  to  Philae,  now  Gieuret  Ell  HierefF; 
whereas  Mr.  Nordefn  in  1737  went  as  far  as  Derri,  between 
the  two  cataracts.   The  two  travellers  are  fuppofed  to  have 
met  on  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Efnay,  in  Jan. 
1738  [c].     But  the  fact,  as  Dr.  Pococke  told  fome  of  his 
friends  was,  that  being  on  his  return,  not  knowing  that  Mr. 
Norden  was  gone  up,  he  parTed  by  him  in  the  night,  without 
having  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him.  There  was  an  admirable 
whole  length  of  the  Bifhop,  in  a  Turkifli  drefs,  painted  by 
Liotard,  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  late  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  his  firft  coulin.    He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  vifited 
other  places  befides  the  Eaft.    His  defcription  of  a  rock  on 
the  Weft  fide  of  Dunbar  harbour  in  Scotland,  refembling 
The  Giants  Caufeway,  is  in  "  Phil.  Tranf."  vol.  LII.  art. 
17  ;  and  in  "  Archseologia,"  vol.  II.  p.  32,  his  account  of 
fome  antiquities  found  in   Ireland.      "  When  travelling 
"  through  Scotland   (where  he  preached  feveral  times  to 

[B  J  His  colle&ion  of  antiquities  and  foflils  was  fold  by  Meff.  Langt'ord,  Juue 
5  and  6,   1766. 
[c]  Nordea's  Travels,  EngUlh  edit.  8vo.  p,  188. 

"  ciouded 


a 
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"  crouded  congregations),  he  flopped  at  Dingwal,  and 
"  faid  he  was  much  ftruck  and  pleafc-d  with  its  appea- 
<k  ranee  ;  for  the  fituation  of  it  brought  Terufalem  to  his 

*  J  *j 

1  remembrance,  and  he  pointed  out  the  hill  which  refem- 
"  bled  Calvary."     The   fame  fimilitude  wras   obferved  by 
him  in  regard  to  Dartmouth.     He  preached  a  fermon  in 
1761  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  charitv  in  London, 
and  one  in  1 762  before  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin. 
Among  the  MS.  treafures  in  The  Britifh  Mufeum  are 
feveral  volumes  (481 1 — 4827)  the  gift  of  Bifhop  Pococke  ; 
viz.   "  Minutes  and  Regiflers  of  the  Philofophical  Society 
'.'  of  Dublin,   from    1683   to    1687,    with  a  copy  of  the 
",  papers  read  before  them  ;"  and  (t  Regifler  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical Society  of  Dublin,  from  Aug.  14,  1707,  with 
•'  copies  of  fome  of  thefe  papers  read  before  them  ;"  alfo 
"  Several  Extracts  taken  out  of  the  Records  in  Binning- 
"ham's    Tower;"    "  An    Account    of    the    Francifcan 
"Abbeys,  Houfes,  and  Frieries,  in  Ireland ;"  &c.  &c. 

R  AWL  IN  SON  (THOMAS),  knt.  eldeft  furviv- 
ing  fon  of  Daniel  Rawlinfon  [A],  citizen  and  wine  mer- 
chant of  London,  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
that  name  at  Graifdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  was 
born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  in  Fen- 
church-ftreet,  London,  March  1647;  appointed  merifF  of 
London  by  James  II.  1687,  colonel  of  the  white  regiment 
of  trained  bands,  and  governor  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem 
hofpitals,  1705,  and  in  1706  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
ivhen  he  beautified  and  repaired  Guildhall,  as  appears  by 
an  infcription  in  the  great  porch.  He  married  Mary,  eldeft 
daughter  of  Richard  Tayler,  efq.  of  Turnham-green, 
with  whom  he  lived  27  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  15 
children.  She  died  at  Chelfea,  Feb.  21,  1724-5,  aged 
63  :  He  in  his  own  parifh,  Nov.  2,  1705,  and  was  bu- 
ried with  his  father,  who  died  in  1679,  aged  66[fi].  Of  his 
children,  four  daughters,  Anne  Maria,  Mary,  Margaret, 

[AJ  Daniel  Rawlinfon  has  a  menu-  tithes,    in  the   county     of  Lancafter, 

mrnt  in  St.  Dionii  Backchurch,  wiih  aud    175.  alfo  out  of  the   tenements, 

his  wife  Margaret,  his  eldeft  fon  Da-  and  12.  acres  of  glebe  of  the  faid  rec- 

niel,    his    daughters    Elizabeth,    and  tory,  and  61.  out  of  Pennington  rec- 

Mary,  wife  of  Mazine,  efq.    Strype's  tory  and  other  rents,  Sec.  amounting 

Survey  of  London,  B.  II.  p.  1^4.     It  in  the   whole  .to  upwards  of  85!.  per 

appears  by  the  printed  will  of  Dr.  Ri-  ann.  which   he   left  in  trim,   as  here- 

chard    Rawlinfon,    that    Daniel    left  after  fiated. 

him    a    fee-farm    rent    of    42  1.     per  [B]  A  portrait  of  him,  whole  length, 

ann.    iffuing  out  of  the  rec~tory  and  in  Loid  Mayor's  habit,  by  Kne!ler,was 

parilh  church  of  Ulverflon,  And  othet?  engraved  by  G.  Venue,  1719- 

Sufan; 
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Sufan  ;  and  two  fpns,  both  named  Daniel,  died  before 
frim.  William  died  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Antwerp. 
John,  of  Littl$  Leigh  in  Chemire,  efq.  died  Jan.  9, 
1753.  Tempeft,  the  youngeil  fon,  died  I,  1737.—-^ 
Thomas  Rawlinfon,  it  may  be  added,  had  been  foreman 
<?n  the  grand  jury  at  the  trial  of  Alderman  Cornifh  ;  and 
was  eleded  Iheriffby  royal  mandate  [A].  His  eldeit  fen, 

[A]  His  epitaph  at  St.  Dionis  Backchnrch  is  here  copied  : 
Ji:xta  Columnam  (cui  adbaeret  Avorum    v;onumentjm)  requielcit  pars  ma^na 

Gentis  RAWLINSONIAN.E,  vir. 
THOMAS     R  A  W  L  I  N  S  O  N, 
Ab  antiqua  &  honefta  Scirpe  apud  Brgantes  onus  j 

Virtute  fua  illultris  : 

Principi  fuo  JACOEO  11°  P.  O.  M.  fideli$$ 

Inter  Equeftris  Oid.nis  Viros  cooptatus,  &:  ex  ejufdem 

Regis  mandate  Cunful  Londir.enfis  rcnunciatus,  Anno 

MDCLXXXVII. 

Poftea  Legionis  Civic*  Aliia:  Chtliarcha  nominatus,  Sc  Prsfcs 
Hofpit-orum  de  Bridewrll  5c  Hethlem  v.no  ftr^e  Cuiatorum 

animoeleausMDCCV. 
Anno  demum  ifto  mirabiii  MDCCVI.  arbitrio  popularis  aurx  in 

Praeturarn  hujufce  Urbis  eveflus. 
In  omnibus  Vita;  Otficiis  Ciyjs  buni  ?c  PASESTIS  amantiljimi  partes 

Aufpiclo  latis  felici  ademplevit  : 

P»obus,  innocuasj  malaruraaruum  expers,  in  excquenda  Juftitia  &  dirimcndis 
popclarium  Litibtis  nee  Prece  nee  Pietio  ad  aherutram 

partcm  iuclinatus  : 
^ris  aiieni  nan  appetens,  ncc  fui  profufus,  line  omni  dedecorc  tenax  : 

De  omnibus  denique,  quibus  innotuit,   bene  meritus  eft. 

fn  Uxorem  afcivit  Manam  \Filiam  naiu  maximam  Ricardi  Taylcr,  Armij. 
de  Turnham  Green  in  com.  Middlesex,  quacum  27  annos  degebat  placnio;f 
Sc  15  Liberovum  Pater  evalit. 

Jn   hac  Parochia  natus  fuit    ille    THO?.IAS,    menfe    Martio,    MDCXLYII. 
&  e  vivis  excedcns  II  Kovembns  MDCCVIII.  ad  paternos  pcdcs  inhunnatas. 
c«xn  patre   conquiefcuot    Sepuichro    quinqoe    Tiiomjc   &    Mar:*e 


ANNA  MAIJ.IA,  nata  26  Mart.  1682  ;  dcnata  28  Mart.  1637. 
DANIEL,  natus  30  Dcccmb.  1683  ;  dcnatus  14  Man  :6S6. 
MARIA,  nata  3  Julii,  &;  denata  16  rjufciem  tnenlis,  16^5. 
MARG  AR.K  T  T  A,    nata  14  Julii,  Sc  deiiata  13  Scpcembr,     6;?5. 
SUSANNA  MARIA,    nata  8  Septcmbr.   i6SS.  non   minus    corpors   qoam  ah)  mi 
forma  confpicua,   flagrant!  in  Dcum   7.eio,    reli^iofo   in    parentt-s  Aadio,    k 
animi   viribus,  ultra  seratcm,  ab  omni   parte   illcilris.     Raptim,    licci  ma- 
tvira  co;lo,  *d-cceleftcni  propcvuvit  chorum  duodrcennis,  10  Sept  mb.  1700. 
PANIKC  alter  al>    Indiis    Orienulibus  rcdiens,    t'chrc   &   dylVnttria  correp^uj, 
setatis  fux  anno  iS,  obiit  27  Dccemb.  1703,  CalUcuise^;  ;u  Sand:*,  Hekuae 
Infula  frpultus. 
Hanc    otficii,    benpficiorum    memores,      &    amoris    tfiTt-rarn     qoalemcumoue 

Marito,  Patri,  &  Familia:  v-,nini's  M.  P. 

MAXIA  Uxor,  THOMAS  RAWI.INSON,  Arrnig.  RJCAKDUS,    LL.D. 
MARIA,  GULIKL.N;  Vs,  ANNA,  HONOR.  Jon  AX  >  ;  s.  CONST  AN  r  INCS, 

&  Tf.MPFST,   Liben  lupcrliitrs  : 

ad  fublevandos   hujus  Parochias  pauperiotes,  annuos  quofdam  prcver.tus 
crogavere,  ea   legc,  uc  Familiie  memoria  pcrcnnttur,  quantum  in 
lllis  til,    &.    nitov  h»j»s    Marmoris,  curantibus  Kcclclicg 
Guardianis,    a    fqualorihi's    vindicetur. 

?,  '>  $  MARIA 
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M^AiA.  Viuaa  THOM/.-.  F.quitis  ohiit  Cnci.SKO.t,  com;  Midd.  ij  Feb. 

DCCXX1V-V.  ^t.cat.  LX11I. 
TMOMAS  Filius  nstu  maximus  THO.  &   MAP. I.-E,  obiit  6  Aug.   MDCCXXV. 

\-  in  Ecck-iia  I).   Botu!|.iii,  ;  .N'lTlgatc,  fepultus,  JEt?t.  44. 

GULII-  i.;   Fills    :        ••,-,:.  Eq.   Aur.   natus  VIII    Mail  MDCXCIII. 

oL;iu  VII.  April.  N.  S.  MDCCXXX1I.  fc  AUTV::KPIJE  S^uhus. 

Of  this  monument  there  is  a  copper-plate,  as  well  as  of  the  perfori  it  comme- 
raor.ues ;  the  latter  by  Vatur,  rrvken  from  a  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellev 
at  liiickwell  bofpiul,  of  which  he  was  president. 

RAWLINSON  (THOMAS),  Efq.  for  whom  Mr. 
Addiibn  is   laid    to    have  intended  his  character  of  Tern 
Folio,   in   the  Tatler,   N°    158,    but  with   infinitely    too 
fatirical  a  vein,   was  a  great  collector  of  books  ;  and  him- 
feif  a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  patron  of  thole  who  were 
fo.     Maittaire  has  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  Juvenal: 
and  Hearne's  publication,  intituled  "  Aluredi  Bevcrlacenfis 
*'  Annales,  £:c."  v:as  printed   from  the  original   MS.  in 
this  gentleman's  poiTeffion.     Very  numerous  indeed  were 
the  communications  that  editor  received  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Rawlinfon,  for  ail  which,  to  do  him  but  juilice,  he  takes 
every  opportunity  of  expremng  his  gratitude.     While  Mr. 
Rawlinfon  lived  in  Gray's  Inn,  he  had  four  chambers  fo  com- 
pletely filled,  that  his  bed  was  removed  out  into  thepaffage. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  London-horde,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  bilhops  of  London,  in  Alderfgate  Street,  where  he 
died  Aug.  6,    1725,  aged  44,   and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Botolph  Alderfgate.      In    London-houfe  his   library 
xvas  fold  after  his  deceafe  ;  and  there  alfo  lived  and  died 
his  brother  Richard,  who   left  a  portrait  of  his  brother 
Thomas   on  crayons,  another  of  himfelf.   and  another  of 

•*  *"  •* 

Nicholas  v^almon,  LL.  D,  the  antiquary,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  all  afterwards  revoked.  His  MSS.  took  16 
days  to  fell,  from  March  4,  1733-4  [A].  The  catalogue 
of  "his  library  coniifts  of  nine  parts.  The  amount  of  thq 
five  mil  parts  was  2409!. 

1ft  part,  Dec.  17,  21,  price  is.  1  fold  ,     Tho>  Balkrd- 

2d  part,   March  1721-2,    is.    J 

4th  part,  April  1723,  price  is.  by  Thomas  Ballard. 

6th  part,  at  London-houfe,  Alderfgate-flreet,  March 
1726,  by  Charles  Davis,  2S.  6d. 

9th  part,  at  Paul's  Coifee-houfe,  Oil.  1727,  and  19  fol- 
lowing days,  by  Tho.  Ballard,  is. 

Other  parts,"  by  Tho.  Ballard  a^nd   C.Davis,    1727-8, 

[A]  See  fome  of  thim  in  Brit.  Top.     38^,425,    451,    642 — Vol    II.    317, 
voi.l.  p.  117,  ci6;    217,  jz39,    337,    407,  426,  429,  789, 

txk 
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lock  22  and  23  days ;  1729,  26  and  30  days  ;  1732,  18  and 
26  days [B]. 

[B]  Mr.  Charles  Marfh,  late  Book-  he  remembered  upon  engaging  in  bu(i- 

feller   at   Criaring-crofs,    ufed   to  fay,  nefs  5   and  that  it  v:as  the  latgeft  col- , 

that  the  fale  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ravvlin-  legion   at  that  time   known  to   have 

ion's  library  was  one  of  the  fait  events  been  offered  to  the  public. 

R  AWL  INS  ON    (RICHARD),    an    eminent   anti-  A.n«dot« 

i  ,-    r\  •         r  r    /~v     r       i     ot  Bowryet, 

quary,   and  great  benefactor  to   the  univemty  or  Oxford,  p>  ()9 .   e 
was  the  fourth  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  ;  and  was  educated  at  St.  largt-d  by 


Tohn's-collese,  Oxford,    where   he  was  admitted  gentle-  *ueciuei 

J  &  ,  V*  in  forma* 

-man  commoner,  and  proceeded  M.  A.  and  grand  com-  t:oli. 
pounder  1713,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law7  by  diploma  1719.  He  was  F.  R.  S. 
and  became  F.  S.  A.  May  10,  1727.  He  was  greatly 
acceflary  to  the  bringing  to  light  many  cefcriptions  of 
counties  ;  and,  intending  one  of  Oxfordfnire,  had  col- 
lected materials  from  Wood's  papers,  £:c.  had  many 
plates  engraved,  and  circulated  printed  queries,  but  re- 
ceived accounts  only  of  two  pariihes,  which  in  fome  de- 
gree anfwered  the  deiign,  and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  it; 
In  this  work  were  to  be  included  the  Antiquities  of  the 
city  of  Oxford,  which  Wood  promifed  when  the  Eng- 
lifh  copy  of  his  "  Hiftoria  &  Antiquitates  Oxon."  was 
to  be  publilhed,  and  which  have  fince  been  faithfully 
tranfcribed  from  his  papers,  and  much  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected from  ancient  original  authorities.  All  Dr.  Rawriin~ 

O 

ion's  collections  for  the  county,  chiefly  culled  from  Wood, 
qr  picked  up  from  information,  and  dilpofed  by  hundreds 
in  feparate  books,  in  each  of  which  feveral  parifhcs  are 
omitted,  would  make  but  one  Svo  volume.  But  he  made 
large  collections  for  the  continuation  of  Wood's  '';  Athense 
"  Oxonienfes,"  and  "  Hiilory  of  Oxford,"  and  for  an 
account  of  "  Non-compliers"  at  the  Revolution;  .  '  :ch, 
together  with  fome  collections  of  Hearne's,  and  note-books 
of  his  owrn  travels,  he  bequeathed  by  bis  will  to  the  univer- 
.  lity  of  Oxford.  The  Life  of  Mr.  Anthony  a  Wood,  hif- 

-'  j  • 

toriographer  of  the  moll  famous  urn-          r  of  Oxford,  wi 
an  account  of  his  nativity,  education,  v/orks,  &c-  collected 
and  compofed  from  MSS.  bv  Richard  Rawlinfon,    gent. 
commoner  of  St.   Jbhrt's-Cbllege,    Oxon.    \  /nited  at 

London  in  1711.  A  copy  of  this  lire,  with  MS.  addi- 
tions by  the  author,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library.  ^e  pub-1 
lilhed  Fropofals  for  an  "  I  T:4tf.  College,  1717;" 

and  in  1728,  "  Petri  Absklarcli.  Abbatis  Riivcnfis  & 

^2  ^  loii  .: 
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**  loilTae  AbbatiiliK  Paracletenfis   Epiftolx,"  Svo.  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Mead.  The  books  whofe  publications  he  promoted, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  "  Hiilory  and  Antiquities  of  Win- 
<;  chefter,  1715,"  Svo.   "  Hifloryand  Antiquities  of  Here- 
<;  ford,  1717,"  Svo.     "  Hillory  and  Antiquities  ofRoch- 
"  eiler,  1717,   1723,"  Svo.     "  Infcriptions  on  tombs   in 
"  JJunhill-iklds,     1717,"    8vo.     "  Hiftory  and   Antiqui- 
"  ties    of  the    churches    of   Salifbury    and    Bathr    1719, 
**  1723,"  Svo.     "  Aubrey's   Hillory  of  Surrey,    1719," 
5  vols,    Svo.      "  Norden's    Delineation    of    Northamp- 
"  tonihire,    1720,"    Svo.     "  Hiilory  and   Antiquities  of 
"  Glailenbury,  Oxford,  1722,"  Svo.     In  1728,  he  tranf- 
lated  and  printed  Frefnoy's    "  New  method  of  iludying 
*4  Hiilorv,    with  a    Catalogue    of  the  chief  Hillorians," 
2  vols.  Svo.     But  his  principal  work  was  "  The  Englifh 
48  Topographer,  or,  an  Hiflorical  Account  of  all  the  pieces 
"  that  have  been  written  relating  to  the  Antient  Natural 
cc  Hiitory    or   Topographical  Defcription  of  any  Part  of 
"  England,    1720,"   Svo.  the  plan  of  which  has  been  fo* 
much  augmented  and  improved  in  the  two  editions  of  the 
4i  Britim  Topography."     In  1750,  he  gave  by  indenture 
the  yearly  fum  of  87!.  i6s.  8d.  being  the  rents  and  profits 
of  various  ellates  which  he  inherited  under  the  will  of  his 
grandfather  Daniel  Rawlinfon  [A],  to  the  univeriity  of  Ox- 
ford, for  the  maintenance  and  fuppoit  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lec- 
ture or  profefforfhip  for  ever.  To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
he   gave  by  will,   a  fmall  freehold  and  copyhold  eilate  at 
Fulham,  on  condition  that  they  did  not,  upon  any  terms 
or  by  any  ilratagem,  art,  means,  or  contrivance  iiowfo  ^ 

[A]  In  St.  Pionis  Backchurch,  Fen-  .  Daniel  Hlius  aaru  raaxiraus, 

ehurch-ftreet,  is  a  handfome  \vbitc mar-  EhzaUetha  filia, 

ble  monument  of  the  Compofite  order,  Mari.i  filia,  qu*   fuit 

adorned  wiih  Death's  head,  a  cheru-b,  tlxor  Johannis  Mazine  Armigcri 

5fC.  and  bearing  this  infcription  :  Et  Raw'infon  Mazine 

"  H.  S,  E.  Infans,  r.~pos,  &  unica  Marix  proles? 

Sub  marmore  prope  pofito,  JMonumentum  hoc 

In  exptc\ationem  beariRet"Hrre£tioms,  Patris  memorise  1'scrurn  P.  P. 

Corpus  DANIKI.IS  RAWLIKSON,  THOMAS  RAWLINSON  Filius^ 

Civs  ?•:  Ocnopotse  Londmcnfis,  Scperflitum  natu  maximtis." 

Hoiiefta  5c  .inr'q^i'a  far.Hia  Grafdaliai  From  an  elder    brother  of  Air.  Da- 

Agro  Lv>icaftr?r.fi  oriundi.  niel  Rawlinfon,  the   )ate  Sir  Thomas 

Si  annos  !i  .-dies,   latis  c!:u  vixitj  Rawlinfon,  Knt.  Alderman  of  London, 

Si  bcm-tida,  premunt  annos  j  Sheriff"  in    th«  year   1748,  and    Lord 

Si  aivimo  agitata  Mavor  of  London    in    I7S4»  an<^  prc- 

Praemauira  morte  abreptns  eftt  fidtnt  of  St.   Bartholomew's   hofpitaJ, 

Obiit  annti   setatis   LXV.  deduced  his  \-* fiigree.     Of  this  we  r.re 

Idibi-s   Quintil.    »6'79,  informed  by  his  only  fon,  the  pref^nt 

juxta  fepulti  Sir  Walter  Rawlinfon,  Knt.  of  Stow 
Uxorr,                    .  Hall,  in  the  conncy  » 
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ever,  increafc  or  add  to  their  (then)  number  of  150  mem- 
bers, honorary  members  only  exceptcd.  He  alib  made 
them  a  confiderabie  bcqueil  of  dies  and  matrices  of  Englilh 
feals  and  medals,  all  his  collection  of  feals  [B],  charters, 
drawings  by  Vertue  and  other  artifts,  and  other  antiquities ; 
ten  walnut-tree  book-cafes,  which  had  been  given  to  his 
late  brother  Thomas  by  the  then  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
four  mahogany  prefTes,  all  marked  P,  all  his  Englilh  prints 
of  which  they  had  not  duplicates,  and  a  quit-rent  of  5  i.  per 
ami.  in  Norfolk,  for  a  gold  medal  for  the  belt  deicription  on 
any  Englilh,  Saxon,  Roman,  or  Greek  coin,  or  other  anti- 
quity not  before  treated  of  or  in  print;  but,  relenting  iome 
fuppofed  want  of  deference  to  flngularities  and  di&atoria!  fpi- 
rit,  and  fome  reflections  on  his  own  and  his  friend's  honour, 
in  an  imputation  of  libeling  the  Society  in  the  public  papers, 
he,  by  a  codicil  made  and  figned  at  their  houfe  in  Chan- 
cery-lane, revoked  the  whole  [c],  and  excluded  all  fellows 
of  this  or  the  Royal  Society  from  any  benefit  from  his  beue* 
factions  at  Oxford,  which,  belides  his  Anglo-Saxon  en- 
dowment, were  extremely  confiderabie ;  including,  befides  a 
number  of  books  with  and  without  MS.  notes,  all  his  feals, 
Englifh  and  foreign,  his  antique  marbles,  arid  other  cud  - 
ofities ;  his  copper-plates  relative  to  feveral  counties,  his 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  medals,  part  of  his  col- 
lection of  Englilh  medals,  his  feries  of  medals  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV,  a  feries  of  medals  of  the  Popes,  which  Dr.  Raw- 
linfon  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  moll  compleat  collections 
in  Europe  ;  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  MSS.  which  he 
ordered  to  be  fafely  locked  up,  and  not  to  be  opened  till 
feven  years  after  his  deceafefb].  His  mulic,  MS.  and  print- 
ed, he  gave  to  the  Mufic-fchool  at  Oxford.  He  died  at 

Illington, 

fa]  See  his  Teals  enumerated  in  fhe         fo]  Dr.  Taylor  wns  petfaadcd  that 

Britiih  Topography,  vol.  I.  465,481,  this  precaution  was  taken  by  the  Doftor 

vol.  II.  40,  96,   134,    177,   291.  to  prevent  the  right  owners' recovering 

His  plates,  vol.  I.  390,  419,  454,  their  own.  He  fuppofed  thut  Dr.  Raw- 

464,  492,   494>   5°8»  515,   53?»   544»  linfon  nude  nofcruple  of  buying  all  that 

551,  553,  641,717. — vol.  II.  50,  89,  \vasbroughtto  him;  and  that,  among 

141,   150,   164,   1 66,   237,  ^95»  3°9»  therei^,  the  MS.  and  printed  copy  of 

381,  474,  476,  689,  702,  715.  Demofthrnes,  which  was   lo!t   on  the 

Drawings  and  MSS.  vol.  I.  1 83,  337,  road,  and    the   detainer  cf  wh'ch   he. 

339,  421,  499,510,    ^zg,   534,  Go:,  had  curfed  very  clafikally,  would  be 

615. — vol.   II.   59,    75,  85,  95,  io6,  found  among  the  fpoil.     ThcMS.be- 

155,  186,   468,  761.  longed  to  James  Harris,  eiq.  of  Salif- 

[c]  One     reafbn,     among     others,  bury,  by  whom  it  was  fent  to  Cam- 

vrhich  he  gave  for  this,  was,  that  their  bridge.     The  papers,  however,  which 

tken   fecretary,    Mr,  G«r<U>n,    was  a  Dr.   Rawlmfon   dclired   miffht  not  be 

Scotchm&o.  made  public  till  after  hit  ^«sih,  were 

Z  t  j  bit 
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Iflington,  April6,  1755;  and  in  the  fame  vcar  was  printed, 
"  The  Deed  of  Trull  and  Will  of  Richard  Rawiinfon,  of  St. 
"  John  the  Baptiil-college,  Oxford,  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  con- 
<;  cerning  his  endowment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lecture,  and 
"  other  benefactions  to  the  college  and   univerfity."     He 
left  to  Hertford-college  the  eftate  in  Fulham  before-men- 
tioned, and  to  the  college  of  St.  John  the  Baptift  the  bulk 
of  his  eitate,  amounting  to  near  700!.  a  year,  a  plate  of 
archbiihop  Laud, thirty-one  volumes  of  Parliamentary  Jour- 
Is  and  Debates ;  a  fct  of  the  "  Fcedera,"  all  his  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Engiiih  coins  not  given  to  the  Bodleian  library, 
all  his  plates  engraved  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, with  the  annuity  for  the  prize  medal,  and  another 
to   the  bcft   orator.      The   produce   of  certain   rents   be- 
queathed to  St.  JohnVcollc-ge  were,  after  40  years   accu- 
mulation, to   be  laid  out  in  purchafe  of  an  eftate,  whofe 
profits  were  to  be  a  falary  to  a  keeper  of  the  Ammolean 
Viieum,  being  a  matter  of  arts,  or  batchelor  in  civil  law  ; 
<.i    all   legacies   refufed   by  the   Univerfity  or    others  to 
center  in   this   college.       To    the  hofpitais   of   Bridewell 
jiiul  Bethlehem,   for  the  ufe  of  the  incurables   of  the  lat- 
ter he  left  2col.   and  ten  guineas  as  an  equivalent   for  the 
monthly  coffee  Which  he  had  received  in  Bethlehem  com- 
mon room  ;  but  if  they  did  not  give  up  the  picture  of  his 
father  hanging  in  their  hall,  in  order  to  its  being  put  up  in 
the  IVlaiilion-houfe,  they  were  to  forfeit  the  larger  fum,  and 
receive  onlv  the  fmallcr.     This  picture,  after  it  had  hung 
up  at  the  Manfjon  Houicfor  forne  years,  without  any  com- 
pciiiion,   in   a   forlorn,   neglected  ftate,   and  received  con- 
iideruble  damage,  the  preient   Sir  Walter  Rawlinfon  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  court  of  Aldermen   (being  then  himfelf 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  prefident  of  thofe   hofpitais) 
to  re  (lore  to  Bridewell.      It -is  one  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's 
I  at  performances,  and  well  engraved  by  Vertue.       CONT- 
iTANTiNE,    another  brother,    is   mentioned   in    Richard 
Rawlinfon's   will,     as    then    refiding  at   Venice  [E],    to 
whom    he   gave    the    copper-plate    of    his    father's    por- 
trait, and  all  family  pictures,  except   his  father's  portrait 
by    Kneller,    \vhich   was    given    to    the   Vintners   com- 
pany, of  which  his  father  was  a  member.     He  left  him  aiib 

his  Collections  for  a  Continuation  of  the  were  pr'nted  as  a  fupplement  to  Wood's 

"  Athens  Oxonienfcs,"  with  Hearne's  life,   Oxford,    177;,  vol.  II.  p.  249. 

Diaries,    and   two  other    MSS.      The  [E]    This    gentleman     Sir    Walter 

whole  are  now  open  for  any  one  v/ho  Rrawltufop  met  with  at  Venice,  in  the 

\viDies    to    confuit    them. — Hiftorical  •  ye.ir  1763,  where  he  had  refided  many 

e^  ccllsded  by  him  frcr»  \Vootl  v'nr1..  ;;.  ci  where  be  died  Jan.  6,  1769^ 
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his  rents  in  Paul's-court,  Fenchurch-ftreet,  jointly  with 
his  lifters,  Mary  Rawiinfon,  and  Anne  Andrews,  for  life. 
In  the  fame  \vili  is  mentioned  another  brother,  JOHN,  to 
whom  he  left  eftates  in  Devonihire-ftreet,  London ;  and 
a  nephew  THOMAS.  To  St.  John's-coiiege  he  bequeathed 
alfo  his  diploma,  and  his  heart,  which  is  placed  in  a 
beautiful  marble  urn  againil  the  chapel  wall,  infcribed  : 

*'  Ubi  thefaurus,  ibi  cor. 

«  Ric.  RAWLINSON,  LL  D.  &  ANT.  S.  S. 

0  Oiim  hujus  Collegii  fuperioris  ordinis  Commenfalis, 

"  Obiit  vi  Apr.  MDCCLV." 

His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault,  purchafed  by  him  in  the 
north  aile  of  St.  Giles's  church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had 
3,  plate  engraved  in  his  life-time,  with  this  infcription  : 

"  TfZQi  frtav\Q* -}' elut  in  Speculum. 

Manet  omnes  una  nox — Non  moriar  omnis. 

Hoc  Dormitorium  8  ped.  lat.  8  ped.  long. 
A  parochia  D.  Egidi  Oxon.  conceiT.  25  Febr.  et 
Facult.  Epilc.  confirmat.  5  Maii  J.  L,  Arm.  et 

Affign.  A.  D.  MDCCLIV. 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulfat  pede, 

Seme!  eft  calcanda  via  lethi. 

Ultima  Thule. 

R.  RAWLINSON,  LL.  D,  R.  &  A.  SS. 
Olim  Collegii  S.  Joannis  Bapt.  Oxon. 
Superioris  Ordinis  Commenlalis, 
Obiit  vi  Apr.  MDCCLV.  set.  LXV." 

When  the  head  of  counfellor  Layer,  who  was  executed 
for  being  concerned  in  the  plot  of  1722  [F],  and  fixed  on 
Temple-bar,  was  blown  off,  and  taken  up  by  Mr.  John 
Pearce  an  eminent  attorney  of  Tookes-court,  and  agent 
for  the  Non ju ring  party,  Dr,  Rawiinfon  purchafed  it  of 
him  at  a  high  price,  preferred  it  as  a  valuable  relick,  and 

directed  that  it  ihould  be  buried  in  his  risjht  hand* 

^ 

[F]    Chriftopher    Layer,    a   younr;  reprieved  f'rom  time  to  time,  tho  Houf« 

counlellor  of  the  Temple,    w^s   appre-  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to 

hencleci  in  the  middle  of  Sepr.  ijzz,  and  examine  him  in  relation  to  the  confpi- 

attempting    his   eicape  next  day,  was  racy.     He  declined  making  any  tiilco- 

overtaken  andcommittcd  to  the  Tov.'cr.  very,    and    \vas    executed    at    Tyburn 

He  was  examined  Sept.  z  I,  before  the  May  17,    1721,    and    his   head    fixed 

privy   council;    ami  alter  a  trial  of  18  upon  Temple-bar.     In  a  ihort  fpeech. 

hours,  in  the  King's  Bench,  on  an  in-  he   juilihed  what    he  had  done,    and 

clidtment  for  inlifting  men  in  Effex  for  rerommended  the  interelt  of  the  Pre- 

the  Pretender's  lerv:ce,  and  correlpon-  tender.     His    tiial    was    printed   fome 

ding. with  him,  was  convicted,  .ind  re-  time    before   his   execution.     Tindal's 

ceivcd  fem.ence  of  d«ath.     i»ut  being  Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  IV.  p.  666. 

Z  z  9  His 
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His  library  of  printed  books  and  books  of  prints 
fold  by  auction  ia  the  year  1756  ;  the  fale  lafted  50  days, 
rind  produced  1  164  1.  —  There  was  a  fecond  fale  of  upwards 
of  20,000  pamphlets,  reduced  into  lots  under  proper  heads, 
with  his  molt  uncommon,  rare,  and  odd  books,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  during  10  days  ;  which  was  immediately  fuc- 
cccded  by  a  fale  of  the  Doctor's  lingle  prints,  books  of 
prints,  and  drawings,  which  laited  8  days. 

£wo«I-«  RAWLINSON  (CHRISTOPHER),  of  Carkhajl  in 
»oi.  n.  «rt  tancaftiire,  efq.  only  fon  of  Curwen  Rawlinfon  of  the 
fiime  place,  who  died  1689,  and  defcended  from  a  family  of 
Jong  {landing  in  High  Furnefs,  and  very  numerous  in  the 
parifh  of  Hawkshead  and  Colton  [A],  was  collaterally 
related  to  the  fob]  efts  of  the  three  foregoing  articles. 
He  was  born  1677,  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
made  upper  commoner.  May  10,  1695,  and  eminently  dillin- 
guifhed  for  his  application  to  Saxon  and  Northern  litera- 
ture. He  published,  whilil  at  Queen's  College,  a  beautiful 
edition  of  king  Alfred's  Saxon  tranflation  of  '*  Boethius 
"  de  Confolatione  Philofophiae,  Oxoii.  1698,"  Svo.  from 
a  tran  fcript,  by  Francifcus  Junius,  of  a  very  ancient  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  cpllated  with  one  in  the  Cotton  li- 
brary. The  "  Grammatica  Anglo-Saxonica,  ex  Hickeliano 
"  Thefauro  excerpta,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1711,  is  de- 
dicated to  this  gentleman,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Viro 
"  eximio  Chriilophoro  Rawlinfon  Armigero,  Literature 
Saxonicce  Fautori  egregio,  hafce  breviculas  IniHtutiones 
Grammaticas  dicat,  dedicat  Editor."  He  left  behin4 
him  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  among  which  are  m^ny 
relating  to  Weflmoreland  and  Cumberland,  of  which  co- 
pies are  at  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming's  at  Rydal.  He  ordered 
his  under  coffin  to  be  heart  of  oak,  and  covered  with  red 
leather;  and  died  Jan.  8,  1732-3,  aged  55.  At  the  North 
end  of  the  N.  tranfept  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Alb?7n's 
is  a  white  marble  farcophagus,  with  a  figure  of  Hiilor^ 
fitting  on  it,  recliniqg  on  her  left  arm,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  pen,  with  which  me  writes  in  a  book,  while  two 
other  books  lie  under  her  feet.  Below  is  this  epitapji  ; 

To  the  memery  of 

Chriftopher  Rawlinfon,  of  Cark-hall  in  Cartmcl,  in  the  county  of 

Lancaster,  clVi.  whofe  reirains  are  dcpofitcd  in  a  vault  near  this  place, 

He  was  Ion  of  Cimvrn  Rawlinfon,  member  of  parliament   for  the  town 

of  Lancafter,   and   Elizabeth  Monk,  daughter  ard  coheir  of  tire  loyal 

Nicholas  Monk,  lord  bilhnp  of  Hereford,  brother  to  Gen.  Monk 

[A]  \Vc-(t*E  Hittory  of  Jorneff,  p.  263. 

i  duke 


*' 
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duke  of  Albemarle.     The  faid  Chriftopher  was  of  Queen's-college,  in  Oxford, 

and  publifhed  the  Saxon  ver/ion  of  "  Bot-thius  de  Confolatione 

'*  Philofophiae"  in  the  Saxon  language       He  wa?  born  in  the  parilh  of 

Springfield  [B]  in  ErTex,    June  13,   1677,  and  died  in  Jan.  1733  LCJ' 

This  monument  was  crafted  porluant  to  the  will  of  his  coufin  and 

coheirefs  Mrs.  Mary  Blake,  youngeit  daughter  of  Roger  More 

of  Kirkby  Lonfdale,  in  thr  connry  of  Wefhnoreland,  ierjeant  at  law, 

and  Catharine  Rawlinfon,  lifler  of  the  faid  Curwen  Rawlinfon. 

For  this  gentleman's  pedigree[i:>],  fee  "  Sandford's  Genealo- 
"  gical    Hiftory  of  the   Kings  and  Queens   of  England, 


[B]  Sandford  fays   at   "  Newhall."  v.-hen  they  fay  his  library,  which  was 

Srr  <-cT't.  1707,  p.  452.  the   largcft  coll.  <fti<  n   then   in  Great- 

fc]   It  is  believed  the  editors  of  the  Britain,  was  fold  by  auction,  173  3.  His 

*'  Biqgraphia  Britannica,"    vol.  VI.  p.  epitaph  convicls  them  of  a  miltakc,  in 

2^7,  article  E.  YOUNG,  note  B,  con-  dating  his  death  June  8,  1733* 
found  him   with  Thomas  Rawlinlon, 

[D]  King  Edward  IV.  by  Elizabeth  Lucy 

(db  commonly  fuppoied,   but, 

according  to  Vincent,  by  Jane  Shore) 

had  iffue 


Arthur  Plama^enet,  Vifcount  Lifle, 
Governor  of  Calais  anu  Knt.  of  the  Garter; 

who,  by  Elizabeth  Grey, 
Sifter  and  Htir  to  John  Grey,  Vifcount'Lifle, 

iiTue 


• 

Bridet.  Frances  ;  who  fiift  marriecl 

fohn  BafTet,  Efq  ;  fecondly 
Tho-  Monk,  Efq  ;  by  whom 
Ihe  bad  illue 


Anthony  Monk,  Efq  ; 
who,  by  Mary,  Daughter  of  Richard  Arfcot,  Efq  ;  had  J 

Sir  Thomas  Monk,   Knt 

who,  by  Elizabeth,  D<iughter  of  Sir  George  Smith,  Knt. 

had  ilTue. 


Thomas.  Georgff,   Duke   of  Albemarte,  Nicholas,  Bilhop  of 

Knt.  of  rlie  Gn-ter,    Sec.  who,  H>  n-f^rd  ;   who,    by 

by  Ann  Clai-ges,   had  ilfuc.  Sufanns,     Daugh  <.-r 

J  of  Thn.  Payne,  Elqj 

Chr 'ft.iphtr,  Duke   ofAlbemarle, 

K'^glit  oi  the  Garter,  &c.  /*" 

Mary  El  z^'    th  ; 

by  Cur w en    K  awhn  • 
fun,  E'cj;    !  a  •  iffue 

Chriito.ilior  Rawliofcn,    Lfq;    fo   i  .\l!ed 

tVu^i  ins  iirii  Cojfia  on^ce  rcaiovc-d.    r.nd 
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turalbafhfulnefs,  which  me  could  never  overcome,  and  be- 
ing  beficles  lower  in  ftature  than  the  loweft  of  her  fcx,  ihc 
could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  become  a  public  finger,  but 
fpent  her  life  in  obicuritv.  On  the  other  hand,  Anaftafia, 
\vho  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft,  but  was 
rather  lefs  indebted  to  nature  tor  the  gift  of  voice  than  her 
lifter,  profecuted  her  {Indies  with  the  utmoft  induftry. 
With  the  affiftance  of  her  father,  fhe  became  fuch  a  miftrefs 
of  the  Italian  language,  that  me  was  able  to  convcrfe  in  it, 
and  to  repeat  with  the  utmoft  propriety  paffages  from  the 
poets  [A].  To  remedy  fome  defers  in  her  fmging;  and 
to  make  the  Italian  modulation  familiar  to  her,  the  afiift- 
ance  of  Sandoni,  a  celebrated  teacher,  was  called  in;  but 
all  that  could  be  done  by  him,  and  the  lady  called  the  Ba- 
ronefs,  a  finger  in  the  opera,  then  greatly  carefled,  in  thefe 
refpefts,  was  but  little  ;  Ihe  had  a  fine  voice,  and  an  ex~ 
tenflve  compafs,  but  Hie  wanted  a  nice  and  .difcri initiating 
ear  to  make  her  a  perfect  finger.  Her  rirft  public  appear- 
ance was  in  the  concerts  performed  at  that  time  in  York- 
buildings  and  at  other  places,  in  which  fhe  fung,  and  ge- 
nerally accompanied  herfelf  on  the  harpfichord.  Her  fa- 
ther had  carefully  attended  to  her  education,  and  had  ex- 
erted his  utmoft  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  her  mind  : 
the  advantages  fhe  derived  from  thefe  inftances  of  his  af- 
fection, added  to  her  own  good  fenfe  and  amiable  qualities, 
confiding  in  a  ftrictly  virtuous  difpofition,  a  conduct  full 
of  refpedt  to  her  fuperiors,  and  an  undillembled  courtefy 
and  affability  to  others,  mixed  with  a  chearfulnefs  that 
diffuied  itfelf  to  ail  around  her,  wrere  vifible  in  the  recep- 
tion fhe  met  with  from  the  public,  which  was  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  feemed  to  enfure  her  fuccefs  in  whatever  me  under- 
took. Encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  fome  perfons  of 
high  rank,  Mr.  Rpbinfon  took  a  houfe  in  Golden-fquare, 
and  had  concerts,  and  alfo  conversations  on  certain  days 
in  every  week,  which  were  the  refort  of  all  who  had  any 
pretenfions  to  politenefs.  At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Tofts 
and  Margarita  retired  from  the  ftage,  fcarcely  any  female 
lingers  wrorth  hearing  were  left.  Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  Mrs.  Robinfon  was  prevailed  on  to  appear 
on  the  ftage.  The  fir  ft  opera  fhe  fung  in  was  that  of 

£A]  Such  was  her  proficiencv  in  the  Mag.  1777,  p-  367-  where  are  fome 

Italian  languor,  that,  when  Ihe  ocr-  particulars  of  this  lady   unnoticed  by 

fbrmcd  on  the  ilage,  Ihe  was  not  more  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  an  account  of 

admired    for   her  voice,  than   for   her  the  manner  in  which  her  marriage  witK 

forcible  exprrTiDo  of  the  language,  par-  the  Earl    of   Peterborough    was    firft 

ticularly  in  the  recitatives.     Sec  Gent,  made  public  at  Bath. 

3  "  Nar- 
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"  NarcifTus,"compofed  by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  brought 
on  the  ftage  by  Rofeingrave  ;  in  this  fhe  lung  the  part  of 
Echo,  with  great  applaufe.     In  the  fucceeding  operas  of 
"  Mutius  Scasvola,"  "  Crifpus,"  "  Grifelda,"  "  Otho," 
"  Floridante,"  "  Flavins,"  "  Julius  Csefar,"   "  Pharna- 
"  ces,"  "  Coriolanus,"  and  "  Vefpafian,"  fhe  alfo  lung, 
and,    together  with  Cuzzoni  and   Senefino,    contributed 
greatly   to  the  fupport  of  the  entertainment.     Her  falary 
was    icool.  ;    and  her  emoluments,  arifing  from  benefits 
and   prefents  of  various  kinds,  were  estimated  at  nearly 
as    much   more.       She   continued  to   {ing   in  the   opera 
till  1723  ;  at  the  end  whereof  fhe  retired  from  the  ft  age, 
in  confequence,  as  it  is  fuppoied,  of  her  marriage  with 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  ;  for  ihe  at  that  time  went  to  re- 
fide  at  his  houfe  at  Parfon's  Green,    and  appeared  there 
the  miftrefs  of  his  family;  and  the  marriage  was  announced 
fome  years  after  in  the  public  papers,  in  terms  that  im- 
ported it  to  be  a  tranfaction  fome  years  precedent  to  the 
time  of  notifying  it,    which  was  not  till  the  year  1735. 
During  this  critical  interval,  in  which  the  earl,  for  the 
iame    reafons    that   retrained    him   from    publifhing    his 
marriage,  ftudioufly  avoided  the  ftylirig  her  his  conntefs, 
fhe  was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the  high  eft  rank,  under  a 
full  perfuafion,  founded  on  the  general  tenor  of  her  life 
and    conduct,    that    me    could    be    no    other    than    the 
miftrefs    of   the   manfion   in   which    fhe    did  the  -family 
honours ;  and  that  fhe  had  a  legal  title  to  a  rank,  which, 
for  prudential  reafons,  fhe  was  content  to  decline.     This 
nobleman   had  a  feat   called  Bevis  Mount,    fifuate  near 
Southampton.      By  a  letter  from  the  earl  to  Mr.  Pope, 
written  about  the  year  1728,  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Robinfon 
then  lived  with  him,  for  fhe  is  there  mentioned  by  the  ap- 
pellation of"  the  Farmerefs  of  Bevis ;"  and  in  others  from 
the  fame  perfon,  of  a  later  date,    are  fundry  expreffions 
alluding   to    the    feverities    which    at    ftated    fealbns   Hie 
pra&ifed  on  herfelf.  and  plainly  indicating  that  fhe  was  of 
the  Romim  communion.     In  this  exalted  ftation  of  ii  li- 
me forgot  not  her  obligations  to  Bononcini :  he  had  im- 
proved her  manner  of  finding,  and  in  moft  of  his  operas, 
particularly  iC  Criipus"    and    "  Grifelda,"   had  ccmpofcd 
fongs  peculiarly  adapted  to  her  powers  of  execution ;  for  him 
fhe  obtained  the  penfion  of  five   hundred  pounds  a  year, 
granted  him  by  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  ;  and  for  hi's 
friend  Greene  fhe  procured  the  places  of  organift  and  com- 
pofer  to  the  royal  chapel,  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  her 
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and  his  own.     The  heads  of  the  different  painters,   and  a, 
variety  of  fanciful  decorations,  are  alfo  given,  in  a  peculiar 
Ityle  of  engraving  on  wood,  by  Mr.  Simon  Watts  ;  and 
tlie  whole  may  be  confidered  as  a  performance  which  at 
once   reflects  honour  on    the  country,  as  well  as  on  the 
liberality  of  the  undertaker,  who  neither  was,    nor  is  it 
fuppofed  ever  expected  to  be,  reimburfed  the  great  expence 
he  had  incurred  in  the  execution  of  it,     Mr.  Rogers,  how- 
ever,   had  the  pleafure    of  knowing  that  the    book   was 
placed  in  the  moit  refpectable  cabinets  ;  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary particularly,  and   in  thole   of  the  Emperor  oi  Ger- 
many, the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the  King  of  France,  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  the   Society  of  Antiquaries,    the  Royal 
Academv,  and  in  many  other  very  capital  collections  both 
in  this  kingdom  and  on  the  continent.     "  Hxc  iluclia," 
fays  our  worthy  author  from  Cicero,  "  adolefcentiam  ahmt, 
*  fenectutem  oblectant,    fecundam   rem    ornant,    adveifis, 
"  perfugiuni   ac   folatium   praebent,    dek&ant  domi,  non 
"  impediunt  foris,    pcrnodtant  nobilciim,    peregrinantur, 
"  ruiticantur."     Not  long  before  his  death,  Mr.  Rogers 
had  an  intention  of  difpoiing  of  the  remaining  copies  in 
Twelve  Numbers,  one  to  be  publiflied  every  other  month, 
at  one  guinea  each  number ;   a  project  which  his  ill  health 
prevented  his   adopting,  though  the  propbfals  for  it  were 
printed.     Befides  this   work,  Mr.  Rogers  printed  an  ano- 
nymous {<  Tranflation  of  Dante's  Inferno,    1782,"  in  4to. 
In  the  performance  of  this,  he  chiefly  attended  to  giving 
the  fenfe  of  his  author  with  fidelity  ;   the  character  of  a 
poet  not  feeming  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
He  alfo  publimed  in  the  "-Archxologia,"  vol.  III.  p.  35,  a 
paper  on  the  antiquity  of  horfeihoes  ;  and  in  vol. VI.  p.  107, 
an  account  of  certain  maiks  from  the  Mufquito  fhore.    A 
curious  letter  of  his,  to  Mr.  Aitle,  on  feme  ancient  blocks 
ufed  in  printing,  maybe  feen  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LI.  p-  169? 
and  another  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiqua* 
ries,  Feb.  18,  1779,  is  preferred  in  vol   LIV.  p.  265. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  never  married.  In  the  fociety  of  very 
near  relations  he  pafTed  a  domeftic  life,  without  engaging 
in,  or  intereiling  himfeif  about,  the  ftruggles  of  parties  ov 
political  contentions. 

Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  racre, 

<_>  O  O     ' 

The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  thro'  his  age.    POPE. 

In  the  bofom  of  retirement,  when  free  from  "bufmefs, 
in  the  converfation  of  friends,  and  in  attentions  to  literary 

j 

concerns,  he  wore  out  his  days.     At  length  the  inroads  of 

old 
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d  age  began  to  appear.  .About  twelve  months  before  his 
death,  a  degree  of  feeblenefs  fhewed  itfelf.  His  walks  fa- 
tigued him;  and  on  Twelfth-day,  1783,  he  was  thrown 
down  and  run  over  in  Fleet- itreet,  by  the  careleffnefs  or 
brutality  of  a  butcher's  boy  on  horfeback.  From  this 
period  his  conftitution  evidently  declined,  and  the  lofs 
of  feveral  friends  about  this  juncture  rendered  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  more  indifferent  to  him.  He  lingered 
through  the  fummer  ;  and,  when  that  feafon  was  over, 
thole  who  were  about  him  plainly  perceived  that  his  diilb- 
lutjon  was  near.  At  length,  after  ftruggling  fome  time 
with  his  diforder,  he  refigned  to  fate,.  Jan,  2,  1784,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  St.  Lawrence  Pountney 
burying-ground. 

The  following  epitaph  he  left  to  his  reprefentative,  to 
place  on  his  tomb,  or  to  omit  it,  at  his  pleafure.  As  it 
contains  fomething  charafteriflical,  and  what  every  per- 
fon  who  knew  him  will  fubfcribe  to,  we  need  not  fay  that 
it  has  been  adopted  ; 

"  PaiTenger, 
Spare  to  obliterate  the  name  of 

CHARLES  ROGERS, 

whofe  body  is  here  depoiited, 

unlefs  you  are  convinced  that  he  hath 

injured  you  by  word  or  deed. 

He  was  born  the  ad  of  Auguit,   1711; 

and  died  (Jan.  2,  1784.)'' 

SANCHES  (ANTONIO  NUNES  RIBEIRO),  a  learned 
phylician,  was  born  March  7,  1699,  at  Penna-Macor,  in 
Portugal.  His  father,  who  was  an  opulent  merchant,  and 
intended  him  for  the  bar,  gave  him  a  liberal  education;  but, 
being  difpleafed  at  finding  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  obfti- 
nately  bent  on  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  withdrew  his  pro- 
Jiedtion,  and  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Nunes  Ribeiro,  his 
mother's  brother,  who  was  a  phyiician  of  confiderable  re- 
pute at  Ljlbon,  for  the  means  of  profecuting  his  medical 
ftudies,  which  he  did  firft  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1724; 
and  the  year  following  procured  the  appointment  of  phy- 
lician to  the  town  of  Benevente  in  Portugal,  for  which, 
as  is  the  cuilom  of  that  country,  he  had  a  fmall  penfion. 
His  flay  at  this  place,  hpwever,  was  but  mort.  He  was 
jleiirous  of  feeing  more  of  the  world,  and  of  improving 
himfelf  in  his  profeffion.  With  this  view  he  came  and 
pavled  two  years  in  London,  and  had  even  an  intention  of 

fixing 
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fixing  there  ;  but -a  bad  ftate  of  health,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  climate,  induced  him   to   return  to   the  continent. 
Soon  after,   we  find  him  profecuting  his  medical  ftudies  at 
Levden,   under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  diligence  and  merit  to  obferve,  that 
in  i73f,  when  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia   (Anne)   requefled. 
Boerhaave  to  recommend  to  her  three  phyficians,  the  pro- 
feiTor  immediately  fixed  upon  Dr.  Sanches  to  be  one  of  the 
mimber.     Juft  as  he  was  fetting  out  for  Rurfia,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  father   was  lately  dead ;  and  that  his  mo- 
ther, in  an  unfuccefsful  law-fuit  with  the  Portuguefe  ad- 
miralty, had  loft  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune.     He  im- 
mediately affigned  over  his  own  little  claims  and  expecta- 
tions in  Portugal  for  her  fupport.     Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  St.  Peterfburg,   Dr.  Bidloo  (fon  of  the  famous  phyfician 
of  that  name),  who  was  at  that  time  firfl  phyfician  to  the 
Emprefs,  gave  him  an  appointment  in  the  hofpital  at  Mof- 
cow,  where  he  remained  till  1734,  when  he  was  employed 
as  phyfician  to  the  army,  in  which  capacity  he  was  prefent 
at  the  fiege  of  Afoph,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  dange- 
rous fever,  and,  when  he  began  to  recover,  found  himfelf 
in  a  tent,  abandoned  by  his  attendants,  and  plundered  of 
his  papers  and  effects.     In  1740,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  phvficians  to  the  court,  and  confulted  by  the  Emprefs, 
who  had  for  eight  years  been  labouring  under  a  difeafe,  the 
caufe  of  which  had   never  been   fatisfa£torily  afcertained. 
Dr.  banches,  in  a  converfation  with  the  prime  minifter, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  complaint  originated  from  a 
iftone  in  one  of  the  kidneys,  and  admitted  only  of  pallia- 
tion.    At  the  end  of  fix  months  the  emprefs  died,  and  the 
truth  of  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by   dirTeftion.     Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  Emprefs,  Dr.  Sanches  was  advanced 
by  the  regent  to  the  office  of  firft  phyfician;  but  the  revo- 
lution of  1 742,  which  placed  Elizabeth  Petrowna  on  the 
throne,  deprived  him  of  all  his  appointments.     Hardly  a 
day  parTed  trnt  he  did  not  hear  of  fome  of  his  friends  pe- 
rifhing  on  the  fcaifbld;  and  it  was  not  without  much  dif- 
ficulty that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  Ruffia.     His 
library,   which  had  coll  him  1200  pounds  flerling,  he  dif- 
pofed  of  to  the  academy  of  St.  Peterfburg,  of  which  he  was 
an  honorary  member;  and  in  return   they  agreed  to  give 
him  a  penfion  of  forty  pounds  per  annum      During  his 
refidence  in  Ruifia,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  his  fituation  at 
court,    to  eftablifh  a  correfpondence  with   the  Jefuits  in 
China,  who,  in  return  for  books  of  aftronemy  and  other 
prefents,  'fent  him  feeds  or  phnts,  together  with  other  ar- 
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tides  of  natural  hiflory.     It  was  from  Dr.  Sanches  that  the 
late  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon  firfl  received  the  feeds  of  the  true 
rhubarb,  but  the  plants  were  deflioyed  by  fome  accident; 
and  it  was  not  till  feveral  years  afterwards  that  rhubarb 
was  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  this  country,  from  feeds  fent 
over  by  the  late  Dr.  Mounfey.     In  1747,  he  went  to  refide 
at  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.     He  enjoyed  the 
friendfhip  of  the  moil  celebrated  phyficians  and  philofo- 
pliers  of  that  capital,  ancj  at  the  infb'tution  of  a  Royal  Me- 
dical Society  he  was  chofen  a  foreign   aflbciate.     He  was 
likewife  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lifbon,  to 
the  eflablifhment  of  which  his  advice  had  probably  contri- 
buted, as  he  drew  up,  at  the  defire  of  the  court  of  Portu- 
gal, feveral  memorials  on  the  plans  neceffary  to  be  adopted 
for  the  encouragement  offcience.     Some  of  thele  papers, 
relative  to  the  eflablifhment  of  an  univerfitv,  were  printed 
(during  his  life-time  in  Portuguese,  and  the  reft  have  been 
found  among  his  manufcripts.     His  fervices  in  Ruflia  re- 
mained for  fixteen  years  unnoticed ;  but,  when  the  prefent 
Empreis  afcended  the  throne,  Dr.  Sanches  was  not  forgot- 
ten.    He  had  attended  her  in  a  dangerous  iiJnefs  when  fhe 
was  very  young ;  and  fhe  now  rewarded  him  with  a  penlion 
of  a  thoufand  roubles,   which  was  punctually  paid  till  his 
death.     He  likewife    received  a  penfion  from  the  court  of 
Portugal,  aud  another  from  Prince  Gallitzin.     A  great  part 
of  this  income  he  employed  in  acts  of  benevolence.     Of 
the  liberality  with  which  he  adminiftered  to  the  wants  of 
his  relations  and  friends,  feveral  flriking  inflances,  which 
o.ur  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  infert,  have  been  related  by 
Mr.  de  Magellan.     He  was  naturally  of  an  infirm  habit  of 
body,  and,  during  the  lafl  30  years  of  his  life,  frequently 
voided  fmall  flones  with  his  urine.     The  difpofition  to  this 
difeafe  increafed  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  for  a,  conli- 
derable  time  before  his  death  he  was  confined  to  his  apart- 
ments.    The  lafl  vifit  he  made  was,  in  1782,  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Ruffia,   who  was   then  at  Paris.     In  September 
1783,    he  perceived  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  he 
died  on  the   14111   of  October   following.       His    iibrarv, 
which   was  confiderable,    he   bequeathed  to   his  brother, 
Dr.  Marcello  Sanches,   who  was  likewifc  a  pupil  of  Boer- 
haave,    and   who   refided    at   Naples.       His   manufcript* 
(among  which,  befides  a  considerable  number  of  papers  on 
Radical  fubje&s,  are  letters  written  by  him  to  Boerhaave, 
Van  Swieten,  Gaubius,  Haller,  Wcrlhof,  Pringlc,  p'otlier- 
gill,  and  other  lea-rned   men)   are  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Dr. 
Andrv.     His  printed  works,  on  the  origin  of  the  venereal 
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difeafe  and  other  fubje&s,  are  well  known  to  medical  rea- 
ders ;  but  his  knowledge,  it  feems,  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  profefTion;  he  poflefled  a  fund  of  general  learning,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  profoundly  verfed  in  politics. 

S  H  A  R  P  E   (GREGORY),  D.  D.   F.  R.  and  A.  SS. 

mafter  of  the  Temple,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  ma-, 
jefly,  was  born  in  Yorkmire  in  1713,  and,  after  patting 
fome  time  at  the  grammar-fchocl  of  Hull,  came  to  Weft- 
minfter,  where  he  iludied  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freind. 
While  here,  he  fell  into  a  youthful  miilake,  which  ren- 
dered his  continuance  at  the  feminary  uneafy  to  himfelf  and 
his  relations,  who  becoming  acquainted  with  the  late  Prin- 
cipal Blackwell  [A],  then  at  London,  they  fettled  Mr.  Sharpe 
with  him  in  the  fummer  of  1731.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  at 
that  time  ProferTor  of  Greek,  and  taught  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  the  Bejan  Clafs,  in  the  Marifchal  College  of  Aber- 
deen :  however,  he  was  publiihing  his ,'  [  Enquiry  into  the. 
"  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer.;"  fo  that  Mr.  Sharpe's  friends 
judged  he  might  hava  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  a  con- 
iiderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language,  under  a  perfon 
fo  eminently  ikiiled  in  it.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  appointed 
ProfeiTor  of  Greek,  when  he  could  not  (as  he  himfelf  has 
fometimes  declared)  mailer  the  firft  chapter  of  St.  John ;. 
but.  by  fhidy  and  teaching  others,  he  made  considerable  ad- 
vances, and  became  at  length  one  of  the  beft  Greek  fcholars 
in  his  time  [B].  Mr.  Sharpe  was  boarded  in  his  houfe  four 

years> 

[A]  Of  whom  fome  memoirs  have  "  could  have  confirued  the  Greek  Ian- 
been  given  in  vol.  II.  p.  219  ;  where,  "  guage  of  the  iirft  chapter  of  John 
in  1.  35.  r.  "  In  1735,"  &c> — ^IS  "  i'even  or  eight  years  before  he  was 
father  Thomas,  we  may  now  add,  was  "  made  Profeflbr  of  Greek  in  the  end 
firft  minifler  of  P?.i(ley  in  Renfrew-  "  of  1723.  If  Dr.  Blackwell  ever 
ihire,  whence. he  removed  in  170010  tl  made  fuch  a  declaration,  he  doubtlefs 
Aberdeen,  -where  he  was  afterwards  "  meant  more  by  it  than  Dr.  Sharpe  or 
Profefior  of  Divinity,  and  presented  *' the  reporters  of  it  ftem  to  have  con- 
by  the  Kipg  to  be  Principal  of  the  Ma-  "  ceived,  and  unqueftionably  alluded  to 
rife  hair  college,  in  1717.  He  continu-  "  his  own  principles,  which  were  Soci- 
ed  in  both  thefe  offices  till  his  death,  <l  niatt.  There  are  ftill  not  a  few,  and 
which  happened  in  1728.  "  very  well  qualified  to  be  profejjors  of 

[3  |  The    above    paragraph    having  "  Gretk^ho cannot wafterthefirti chap- 

teeu  fhewn  to  an  old  fcholar  of  Dr.  "  ter  of  John.    But  a  well-known  fa& 

Blackwell,  it  drew  from  him  the  fol-  "  puts  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt.     It 

lowing  remarks  :  "  Surely  Dr.  Sharpe,  "  is  ftill  in  the  remembrance  of  very 

"or   whoever    heard    Dr.    Blackwtll  '*  many  of  his  numberlefs  fcholars,  that 

"  make  this  declaration  of  his  inabi-  t(  Dr.  Blackwell    never  read  the  firft 

'Mity  to  mafier  the   firft   chapter  of  "  chapter  of  John  in  his  clafs;  and  that 

"  Jehn,miftook  very  widely  Dr.  Black-  "he  always   began  with    the  fecond, 

"  well's  true   meaning  in  making  it.  *'  which   contains  the  relation  of  the 

/'Dr.  Blackwell  took   his  degree  of  «  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee. 
rt  M.  A.  1718,  and  thcrefoie  certainly  <f  fs 
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years,  without  ftirring  out  of  Scotland.  He  ftudied  Philofo- 
phy  under  Mr.  William  Duff  (who  wrote  fome  part  of  the 
Hiflory  of  Scotland),  and  applied  to  Mathematics  under  Mr. 
John  Stewart,  Profeflbr  there,  but  made  no  considerable  pro- 
grefs  under  the  two  lait-named  Mafters.  After  the  Doctor 
had  finimed  his  ftudies  at  Aberdeen,  he  came  up  to  England, 
and  in  a  few  years  entered  into  orders ;  and,  after  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  late  Dr.  Seeker  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
he  was -appointed  Minifter  of  the  Broad-way  Chapel,  St. 
James's,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Ni- 
colls>  of  the  Temple,  when,  on  account  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, he  was  declared  the  Doctop's  fucceiTor,  anft  in  this  fta- 
tion  he  was  at  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  Temple 
houfe,  Jan.  8,  1771.  The  Doctor  never'was  married.  His 
abilities  and  attainments  in  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge 
were  confpicious,  and  his  fkill  in  the  Oriental  languages 
extenfive  arid  uncommon.  His  publications  were  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  were  refpe&able. 

"  It  was  not  Dr.  Blackwell's  cuftom  "  to  it.     Long  after  the  dates  here  re- 

"  to  leave  any  thing  unexplained  to  his  "  fened  to,  Dr.  B'ackwell  could  not 

'?  pupils,  which  required  explanation.  "  have  explained  the  firft  chapter  of 

*'  But,  according  to  the  legal  forms  of  '"  John  to  his  fcholars,  agreeably  to  his 

"  Scotland,    he   was  obliged,  or  fup-  (i  own  conceptions  of  it,  without  hav- 

"  pofed,  to  fubfcribe  the  Scctch  Con-  tl  ing  given  great  offence,  and  fubjeC- 

*f  feifion  of  Faith,  and  certainly  con-  "  ted  himfelf  to  very  ferious  incon- 

tf  ceived  to  be  under  an  obligation  not  *'  veniences." 
"  to  teach  any  thing  dire&ly  contrary 

SWIFT  (DEANE),  a  hear  relation  to  the  celebrated  Gent.  Mag. 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  being  grandfon  to  Godwin  Swift,  the  IT^^ 
Dean's  uncle,  was  in  1739  recommended  by  Swift  to  the*'71  " 
notice  of  Pope,  as  "  the  molt  valuable  of  any  in  his  fa- 
"  mily." — "  He  was  firft,"  fays  the  Dean,  "  a  {Indent  in 
**  this  univeiiity  [Dublin],  and  finifhed  his  ftudies  in  Ox- 
"  ford,  where  Dr.  King,  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  affured 
"  me,  that  Mr.  Swift  behaved  with  reputation  and  credit: 
"  he  hath  a  very  good  tafte  for  wit,  writes  agreeable  and 
"  entertaining  verfes,  and  is  a  perfedt  mailer,  equally  fkilled 
"  in  the  belt  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  He  hath  a  true 
"  fpiritfor  liberty,  and  with  all  theie  advantages  is  extreme^ 
"  ly  decent  and  modeft.  Mr.  Swift  is  heir  to  the  little  pa- 
"  ternal  eftate  of  our  family  at  Goodrich,  in  Herefordlhire. 
*'  He  is  named  Deane  Swift,  becaufe  his  great  grandfather, 
:  by  the  mother's  fide,  was  Admiral  Deane,  who,  having 
••  been  one  of  the  regicLLs,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave 
"  his  neck  by  dying  a  year  or  two  before  the  Reftoration." 
He  published,  in  1755,  *4  An  Lifay  upon  the  Life,  Writ- 

"  ings, 
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€t  ing?,  and  Character  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift;'"  in  17639 
the  eighth  quarto  volume  of  the  Dean's  Works ;  and,  iii 
i7f>8,  two  volumes  of  his  "  Letters."  Mr.  Swift  died  at 
Worceirer,  July  12,  1 783  :  he  had  long  meditated  a  complete 
edition  of  his  relation's  works,  and  had  by  him  many  new 
materials  for  that  pnrpofe,  with  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ibme  of  the  family  will  yet  favour  the  publick. 

* 

Sir  John         TALLIS  (TiroM-  AS),  oneofthegreateft  muficians  that 
5of5  this  country  ever  bred,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 


century.    He  is  laid  to  have  been  organifl  of  the  royal  chapel 
>oi.  ill.     to  kjna  Heiiry  VIII.  king  Edvrard  VI.  queen  Mary,  and 
f'  *5          queer*  Elizabeth ;  but  the  inicription  on  his  grave-Hone  war- 
rants no  fnch  afiertion ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  two  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary  ha  was  iimply  a  gentleman 
of  the  chapel,   and  ferved  for  feven  pence  halfpeny  a  day  : 
under  Elizabeth  he  and  Bird  were  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
and  oreanifls.     The  ftudies  of  Tallis-  feerri  to  have  been 

^3 

wholly  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  for  his  name  is 
not  to  be  found  to  any  muiical  compofitions  of  fongs,  bal- 
lads, madrigals,  or  any  of  thofe  lighter  kinds  of  murk  framed 
with  a  view  to  private  recreation.  Of  the  many  difciples 
\viio  had  profited  by  his  inftruction,  Bird  feerns  to  have  pof- 
feifed  the  greatefl  fhare  of  his  affection,  one' proof  whereof 
was  a  joint  publication  by  them  both  of  one  of  the  noblefc 
collections  of  Hymns  and  other  compoiitions  for  the  fervice 
of the  -church  that  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country  [A], 
Though  it  has  been  commonly  laid  that  Tallis  was  orga- 
niil  to  Henrv  VIII.  and  the  three  fucceeding  princes  his  de- 
feendants ;  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  eftablifhment 
o*  the  kind  was  kno\yn  till  the  bcginningof  tk?  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  Tallis  and  Bird  were  il-veraily  appointed 
organifts  of  the  royal  chapel.  Notwithftanding  that  he  was 
a  diligent  collector  of  muiical  antiquities,  and  a  careful  peru- 
ier  of  the  works  of  other  men,  the  compoiitions  of  Tallis, 
learned  and  elegant  as  they  are,  are  fo  truly  original,  that  he- 
may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  the  father  of  the  cathedral  ftyie ;  and, 
though  a  like  appellation  is  given  by  the  Italians  to  Pale- 
ftrina,  it  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  ccnfidcrin.a;  the  timtf 
when  Tallis  fiouriihed,  vrhcthcr  he  could  derive  the  leaft 

[A}  The  work  ahove  alluded  to  was  <l  reniffimae  reginos  maieltati  s  p'rivsro 

printed  by  Vauirollier   in   1575,  with  "  facelio     gfiirmlis     et     Organiftis." 

the  title  of  "  Caiuiones  qux  ab  *'-'?.u-  Tliis   work    v/as    pub'.iihed    undfr   the 

*f  rrento    facrse   vocai',  ar    quir.que    et  prort-£Vi«-,n  of  a  patent   of  queen  E!<za- 

"  fcx  psrtium,  Autoribus  Tti-b-  a   !  al-  oeih,  the   firit    of  the  kin-J    that    had 

"  lil'ol-  Guiiielmo  Bjrdo,  Ar.elis,  le-  ever  been  granted. 

advantage 
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advantage  from  the  Improvements  of  that  great  man.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fludies  in  the  works  of  the  old  cathedralifts  of  this  kingdom, 
and  probably  in  thofe  of  the  German  muficians,  who  in  his 
time  had  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Italians ;  and  that  he  had 
an  emulation  to  excell  even  thefe,  may  be  prefumed  from  the 
following  particular.     Johannes  Okenheim,  a  native  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  a  difciple  of  lodocus  Pratenlis,  had 
made  a  •  compofition  for  no  fewer  than  thirty-fix  voices, 
which,  Glareanus  fays,  was  greatly  admired.  Tallis  compof- 
cd  a  motet  in  forty  parts,  the  hiftory  of  which  flupendous 
competition,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  is  given  by  Sir 
JohnHawkins.  Notwithstanding  his  fuppofed  attachment  to  VP: 
the  Romifh  religion,   it  feems  that  Tallis  accommodated  ?• 
himfelf  and  his  fludies  to  thofe  alterations  in  the  form  of 
public  worfhip  which  fucceededthe  acceffion  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth.   With  this  view,  he  fet  to  irmfic  thofe  feveral  parts  of 
the  Engilfh  liturgy,  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  the 
mofl  proper  to  be  fung,  namely,  the  two  morning  fervices, 
the  one  comprehending  the  "  Venite  Exultemus,"  **  Ter 
"  Deum,"   and  "  Benediclus;"  and  the  other,  which  is 
part  of  the  Communion-office,  coniifting  of  the  "  Kyner 
"  Eleifon,"  "  Nicene  Creed,"  and  "  Sanftus;"  as  alfo'thc. 
evening  fervice,  containing  the  "  Magnificat"  and  "  Nunc 
"  dimittis."     All  thefe  are  comprehended  in  that  which  is 
called  Tallis's  firft  fervice,  as  being  the  firft  of  two  compofed 
by  him.  He  alfo  fet  mufical  notes  to  the  Preces  and  Refponfes , 
and  compofed  that  Litany  which  for  its  excellence  is  fung 
on  foiemn  occafions  in  all  places  where  the  choral  fervice 
is  performed.     As  to  the  Preces  of  Tallis  in  his  firft  fervice, 
they  are  no    other  than   thofe  of  Marbeck  in  his  book  of 
Common-prayer  noted:  the  Refponfes  are  fomewhat  differ- 
ent, that  is  to  lay,  in  the  tenor  part,  which  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain the  melody ;  but  Tallis  has  improved  them  by  the  addi- 
tion of  three  parts,  and  thereby  formed  a  judicious  contrail 
between  the  fupplications  of  the  prieflancl  the  fuffragesof  the 
people  as  reprefented  by  the  choir.     1  he  fervices  of  Tallis 
contain  alfo  chants  for  the  "  Venite  Exultemus,"  and  the 
ct  C:  f:cd  of  St.  Athanafius;"  thefe  are  tunes  that  divide  each 
ve-  •     f  the  pfalm  or  hymn  according  to  the  pointing,  to  the 
e-id  mat  the  whole  may  be  fung  alternately  by  the  choir,  as 
diflinguifhed  by  the  two  fides  of  the  dean  and  the  chanter, 
of  thefe  chants  arepublifhed  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral 
:,  vol.  I.     The  care  of  felefting  from  the  Common- 
er the  offices  moft  proper  to  be  lung  was  a  matter  of 

fome 
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fome  importance,  efpecially  as  the  Rubric  contains  no  di- 
rections about  it;  for  this  reafon,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  mu- 
fical  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  liturgy  was   fettled  by  Par^ 
ker,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  befides  that  he  was  a 
great  divine,  an  excellent  canon-lawyer  and  ritualift,  and  a 
general  fcholar,  was  alfo  afkilful  mufician.     Befides  the  of- 
fices above-mentioned,  conftituting  what  are  now  termed  the 
Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening  Services,  in  four  parts, 
with  the  preces,  refponfes,  and  litany,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
verficles   and  fuffrages,   Tallis   compofcd  many  anthems. 
He  died  Nov.  23,    1585,    and  was   buried  in  the  parifh 
church  of  Greenwich  in  Kent;  where  there  is  a  brafs  plate 
for  him  in  the  chancel ;  the  infcription  on  which  was  re- 
Vol.  III.     paired  by  Dean  Aldrich,   and  may  be  feen  in  Sir  John 
j>.  164.       Hawkins's  "  Hiftory  of  Mufic." 


TOOKE   (GEORGE),    of  Popes,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  efq.  born  about  the  year  1595,  was  fent  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  againft  Cadiz  in  1625,  as  captain 
the  Rev.      Of  a  band  of  volunteers,   Sir  Edward  Cecil  being  both  ad- 

W   Tooke  r  n  r       1*  i     t        i 

v  V,  o     '  mural  or  the  fleet,  and  aifo  lieutenant-general,    and  lord 

f  ,  lY .  J*  ^ 

Chaplain     marihal  of  the  land-forces.     Sept.  3,  they  joined  the  fleet 

to  the        at   Plymouth,    where   Sir    Samuel  Argol,    who  had  been 

to"y:1ac  si!"  employed  with   28  fail  againft  the  Dunkirkers,  came   up 

Pe.eriburg.  with  the  admiral,  and  brought  nine  of  their  fhips  as  prizes. 

Here  they  waited  fo  long  for  the  arrival  of  the  king  (who 

knighted  feveral  of  the  officers),  that  they  did  not  weathei; 

the  Lizard  till  Oct.  9  ;  and  were  13  days  reaching  Cales, 

occafioned  by  a  temper!,  which  Mr.  Tooke,  who  appears 

to  have  been  a  confiderable  a&or  in  the  expedition,  has 

\vell   defcribed   in  a  poem,  of  which  it  may  be  obferved 

en  paffant,  that  the  verfification  is  perfectly  in  the  vitiated 

tafte  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  written  ;  but  the  thoughts 

are  juil  and  manly,  the  poetry  ftrong  and  nervous,  and 

the  imagery  every  where  correfpondent   and   true.     In  a 

mixture  of  prole  and  verfe,  Mr.  Tooke  proceeds  to  de- 

fcribe    the   various  diftreiTes   of  the  fleet,    both  in  their 

iruitlefs  attack,  and  unfuecefsful  fearch  of  the  plate  fleet. 

"  Loud  complaints,"  fays  Hume  [A],  "were  made  againfi 

"  the  court,  for  entruftingfo  important  a  command  to  a  man 

*'  like  Cecil,  whom,   though  he  pofTerTed  great  experience, 

[A]  It  isobfervabletbat  Mr.  Hume,  nating  in  monarchical  principles  em  ly 

throughout  his  whole  "Hiftovy,"  never  imbibed.     Cecil   had  had   great  expe- 

mentions  a  complaint  againttt  heCourr,  rience,  buf  never  profited  by  any.  This 

but  he  dfclar  es    it   to   be  ill   founded,  feature  of  charter  is  net  uncommon 

lie  leems  co    do  it  from  habit,  origi-  m  the  worldt 

3  "  the 
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i{  the  people  judging  by  the  event,  efleemed  of  very 
"  Header  capacity.  Nor  did  their  misfortunes  ceafe  with 
their  voyage.  A  fevere  mortality  attended  the  fhips  after 
their  arrival  at  Plymouth.  "  For  my  own  peculiar,"  fays 
Mr.  Tooke,  "  though  outwardly  I  held  up,  and  fair 
"  awhile  after  ;  yet  this  forbearance  wrought  fo  little  quit- 
"  tance, .  that  feveral  difeafes  (hence  contracted)  laid  at 
".length  fuch  peremptory  fetters  of  a  warm  bed  and  a 
"  cautious  diet  over  me,  that  I  was  compelled  to  retire, 
"  and  verfe  myfelf  out  of  that  proferTion.  which  I  had  for- 
"  merly  been  veried  in  for  feveral  years  together." 

In  confequeiice  of  thefe  refolutions,  he  retired  to  his 
pateinal  eflate  at  Popes,  where  he  purfued  a  learned  in- 
timacy with  the  famous  Selden,  the  learned  John  Hales  of 
Eton-college,  Mr.  fohn  Greaves,  and  others ;  the  lad  of 
whom,  in  the  year  1651,  dedicates  "  A  Defcription  of  the 
"  Grand  Seignior's  Seraglio,  or  the  Turkifh  Emperor's 
"  court,"  to  "  his  honoured  and  truly  noble  friend,  George 
"  Tooke,  efq."  Here  thefe  extraordinary  geniufes  ufedto 
pafs  their  hours  in  the  mutual  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the^  virtues  ;  while  their  fellow-citi- 
2ens,  after  imbruing  their  hands  in  civil  carnage,  were 
engaged  in  empty  difputations  and  idle  contefts.  In  this 
retirement  he  had  the  great  affliction  to  lofe  his  wife,  a 
woman  of  excellent  virtues  and  uncommon  endowments. 
On  which  occalion  he  wrote  various  canfonets,  and  dedi- 
cated them  "  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed,  very  dear 
"  wife,  Anna  Tooke  of  Beere  [B]." 

In  the  fame  year  Mr,  Tooke  had  a  proper  opportunity 
of  testifying  his  grief  and  his  friendihip,  by  competing  "A 
*'  brief  epitaph  payed  to  the  merit  of  my  learned  kinfman 
"  Mr.  John  Greaves,  deceafed  the  yth  of  October,  1652." 

The  manor  of  Popes  had  been  in  this  family  from  the 
year  1483.  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke  fold  it  in  166410  Ste- 
phen Ewre  and  Jolhua  Lomax ;  and  they  the  next  year  to 
Daniel  Shotterden,  of  Eltham  in  Kent,  efq.  He  fold  it 
to  col.  Thomas  Taylor  ;  and  Taylor  to  Sir  David  Mitche], 
who  gave  it  to  his  lady  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  his  ne- 
phew John  Mitchel,  efq.  who  is  prefent  pofleflbr,  or  was 

[B]  She, lie's  buried   in   the    parifh  "  of  Beere  in   Eaft-Kent,    and   wife 

church  of  Wormley  in   Hertfordfhire  '«  of  George  Tooke,  of  Popes,  in   ihe 

(of  which  the  family  of  Tookc  were  '*  county  of  Hertford,   elq.   groaning 

patrons),  with  this  infcription  :  "Here  "  under  corriiption  till  that  great  day. 

«'  lieth    the    body    of    Anna    Tooke,  '<  She  deparicd   this   i.fe  December  9, 

"  eldeft   daughter   to  Thomas  Tyoke,  "  1641." 
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fo  lately.       They   were  likcwife   lords    of  the    manor   of 
Wormk-y   in   Hertfordfhire,     and  patrons    of  the  recto i 
1  or  we  find  by  the  records,  that  Henry  VI 11,  at  the  d 
folution  of  the   monaftery  of   Ko-.  leiia   Sanctx    Crucis  de 
Waltham,  or  Waltham  HolyCrof.-;,  granted  the  manor  of 
Wormley,  and  the  advowfon   of  the  rectory,  to  Edward 
i\'oiUi  and  his  heirs,  at  the  rent  of  i  jC.  135.  per  arm.     He 
fold  it  to   Elizabeth  Woodcliffe,  from   whom   it  came  to 
William  Woodcliffe  of  London.     This  William,   by  Eli- 
zabeth his  wife,   daughter  of  Filher  of  Longworth,  left  a 
daughter  Angelot,  married  to  Walter  Tooke,  of  Popes, 
in   Hatfield,  efq.     This   Angelot,  as  appears  by  her  epi- 
taph [c]  on  the   north  fide  of  the  chancel  of  Wormley 
church,    was  a  fecond  daughter,    in   right   of  whom  her 
hufband    prefented    to    the    living     alternh    vicibus.     It 
appears  by  Mr.  Purvey's  epitaph,   who  married  lord  Den- 
nv's  filler,    that  he  alfo  was  patron  aiternis  vicibus.      From 
hence  it  has   been  conjectured,  that  Mr.  Purvey's  father, 
John,    married   the   elder   fifter ;    and  they  were    fharers, 
in  right  of  their  wives,  both  of  the  manor  and  advowfon, 

till  it  fell  entirely  to  Tcoke,   ur>on  the  elder  fifter' s  death, 

j  • 

The  Purveys  prefented  twice,   and  the  Tookes  four  times  ; 

and  the  iirft  preientation  was  Pnrvey's,  as  probably  marry- 
ing the  elder  fifter.      Ralph  Tooke  fucceeded   his  father 
Walter,  and,  dying  without  ilfue,  was  buried  at  EfTmgdon, 
and  divided  the  eftate  between   his  brothers  George  and 
John.     George  fold  his  part  to  Richard  Woollafton,  efq. 
who  was  gun-founder  to  Oliver  Cromwell.     He  left  a  foil 
John,  and  John  a  fon  Richard,  who  conveyed  it  to  Wil- 
liam Fellows,  efq.  whofe  eldeft  fon  Coulfton  Fellows,  efq. 
is  prefent  porTefTor.     This  Ralph  Tooke  died   December 
22,   1635,  aged  77  years.     He  married  Jane,  the  daughter 
of  Edward  Byfh,  of  Smallfield  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  efq. 
She  died  Dec.  8,   1648.     George  Tooke,  our  author,  who 
had  the  other  moiety,    called   Wormley-bury,    died  pof- 

[c]  "  Here  lieth  interred  the  hody  "  county  of  Oxford,    efq.  which  faid 

"  of  Angelot  Tooke,  wife  of  Walter  "  William  Woodcliffe  was   lord   and 

"  Tooke,  of  Popes    in   the  parifh    of  "  patron  of  this   manor  of  Wormley. 

"  B.fhop's  Hstrield,  in  the  county  of  <(  And  after  the  dcceafe  of  Will'am 

«  Henford,  efq.  who  had  iflue  by  him  "her   hulband,    the    faid     Elizabeth 

*'  eight    fons     and     four    daughters.  <{  married   Edward  Saxilby,    efq.  one 

<£  Which   faid     Angelot    was    fecond  **  of    the  barons    of    the    Exchequer, 

"  daughter,   furviving  fifter,    and  co-  **  who,    together  with    her    two    faid 

tf  heir  of  William  W  oodcliffe,  citizen  "  hulbands,  lies  alfo  here  buried.  The 

"  and    mercer   of  London,    efq.    and  "  faid  Angelnt  Tooke  died   May  the 

"Elizabeth     his     wife,    daughter   of  «  laft,  1598." 
<«  — —  Filher.  of  Loneworth  m  the 
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feffed  of  it  in  the  year  1675,  aged  80  years.  His  device 
was  a  hedge-hog  ;  and  under  it  his  family  motto,  MILITIA 
ME  A  MULTIPLEX.  On  which  in  his  old  age  he  wrote, 
'*  A  key  to  the  Hedge-hog  combatant ;  and  my  motto." 

TOOKE  (THOMAS),    S.T.P.   was  born  in  Eaft- ^°onf's 
Kent,  the  ion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  of  the  family  of  Hertfordfh. 
the  Tookes   of  Beere.       His  father  and  grandfather  were  ? 
hearty  fufferers   in  the  Royal  caufe.     Their   enterprifing 
zeal  was  feverely  punifhed  by  the  prevailing  party,  and  ac-  Tooke. 
knowledged  at  the   Restoration  by  fuch  rewards  as  royal 
hands,  tied  down  by  promife  and  compofitions,  could  afford. 
His  education  was  firil  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  chiefly  under 
the   care  of  Mr.    Fox,  to  whom  he   owed  many  obliga- 
tions, and  to  whofe  family  he  was  a  conftant  and  gene- 
rous benefactor.      Thence  he  went  to  Corpus  Chriiti  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  while  batchelor  of  arts  was  chofen 
fellow  ;    the   learned    Dr.  Spencer,  and  the  body,  having 
a  iuil  regard  to  his  talents  and  improvement.     It  was  about 
that  period  that  he  engaged  in  the  fchool  of  Bifhop  Stort- 
ford,  whofe   reputation  was  then  in  ruins,  and  had  no- 
thing to   recommend  it  but  the  name  of  Leigh  [A],  not 
yet  out  of  mind.     At  the  requefl  of  Dr.  Tooke,  a  new 
fchool  was  built,   by  contributions    of  the  gentlemen  of 
Hertfordihire  and  EfTex,  and  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
had  been  educated  at  Bifhop  Stortford.     The  fchool  was 
thus  raifed  to  a  great  degree  of  fame,  as  the  living  num- 
bers of  gentlemen  fent  by  Dr.  Tooke  to   his  own  and 
other  colleges   attefl ;  and  considerably  increafed  the  trade 
of  the  town,  by  fuch  a  beneficial  concourfe.     He  revived 
the  annual  fchool -feaft  here,  and  charged  his  eftate  with  a 
yearly  prefent   to  the   preacher   on   that  occaiion.       Dr. 
Tooke  gave  alfo    to  this    fchool  library  a  legacy  of  ten 
pounds   for  books,  which  are  added  to   it  :  and  procured 
a  great  number  of  valuable  authors  from  gentlemen  that 
were  his  fcholars.     By  his  intereft  and  care  the  gallery  in 
the  church,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fchool,  was  creeled.     He 

[A]  The  library  at  E'fhop  Stortford,  been  kept  up  rill  this  time.     M>-.  Tho- 

fays  Dr.   Salmon,  is  well  furnifhrd  by,  mas   Lugh   his   Ion,  B.  D.   was   infti* 

the  diligence  of  the  matters.     The  firft  tuted    to   this    vicarage,     1680.       He 

encouragement  I  find  given  to  it,  was  gave  a  good  number  of  his  own  books, 

by  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh,  of  the  family  and  a   houfe  of  -os.  per  ann    the  rent 

of  Leigh  in  Chelhire,  who  was  matter  of  which  he  appointed  for  a  yearly  en- 

here,  and  induced  fome  of  the  gentle-  tertainment  for  thofe  that  are   at  the 

men   at  their   leaving   the    fchool    to  vifuation  of  the  library, 
prefent  a   book,    which    cuftom   hath 
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gave  by  will  to  this  church  a  chalice  of  20 1.  value;  and 
died  May  4,  1721,  after  more  than  thirty  years  intent  and 
fuccefsful  labours  here.  He  was  buried  in  the  parifh 
church  of  Lam  born  in  EfTex,  of  which  he  had  been  rector 
from  tlu  year  1707. 

sir  John          T  Y  E  (CHRISTOPHER),    bom   at   Weftminfter,    and 
5**kl?*     brought  up  in  the  royal  chapel,  was   mufical  preceptor   to 
Mulic,         prince  Edward,  and  probably  to  the  other  children  of  Henry 
P.  250.        VIII.    In  1545,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
mulic  at  Cambridge;  and  in  1548  was  incorporated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliz- 
abeth he  was  organiil  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  a  man  of  Ibme 
literature.     In  mulic  he  was  excellent;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  that  Wood,  fpeaking  of  his  compositions,  fays  they  are 
antiquated,  and  not  at  all  valued,  there  are  very  fe\v  com- 
pofitions  for  the   church  of  equal  merit  with  his  anthems. 
In   an  old  comedy,  or  iccnical  hiilory,  whichever  it  is 
proper  to  call  it,  with  the  following  whimlical  title,  "  When 
"  you  fee  me  you  know  me,"  by  Samuel  Rowley,  printed 
in i  613,   wherein  are  reprefented  in  the  manner  of  a  drama 
fome  of  the  remarkable  events  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  is  a  converfation  between  prince  Edward  and  Dr.  Tye 
on  the  fubjec\  of  mulic,  which,  for  its  curiolity,   Sir  John 
Ibid.  Hawkins  has  tranfcribed  at  length.  The  "  Acts  of  the  Apof- 

*'  ftles,"  mentioned  in  this  dialogue,  were  never  completed; 
but  thefirft  fourteen  chapters  thereof  were  in  1553  printed 
by  Wyllyam  Seres,  with  the  following  quaint  title;  "  The 
"  Aetes  of  the  Appofties,  translated  into  Englyihe  metre, 
4i  and  dedicated  to  the  kvnges  moil  excellent  maieftye  by 
"  Chriftofer  Tye,  Doctor  in  inufyke,  and  one  of  the  Gen- 
•'  tylmcn  of  hys  graces  mofte  honourable  Chappell,  wyth 
"  notes  to  eche  Chapter,  to  fyngand  alfo  to  play  upon  the 
*'  Lute,  very  neceilarye  for  iKidentes  after  theyr  ftudye,  to 
"  fyle  theyr  wvties,  and  alfoe  for  all  Chriftians  that  cannot 
*'  fynge  to  reade  the  good  and  gpdlye  ftorves  of  the  Hues 
"  bfChttft  hys  Apoftles."  The  dedication  is,  "  To  the 
"  vertuous  and  godlye  learned  prynce  Edwarde  the  VI.'" 
and  is  in  flanzas  of  alternate  metre. 

The  4<  Aas  of  the  Apollles,"  fet  to  mulic  by  Dr.  Tye, 
were  fung  in  the  chapel  of  Edward  VI.  and  probably  in  other 
p]?.ces  where  choral  fervice  was  performed;  but  the  fuccefs 
of  them  not  anfwering  the  expeflation  of  their  author,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  another  kind  of  lludy,  the  compofmg  of 
mulic  to  words  (elected  from  the  Pfalms  of  David,  in  four, 
five,  and  more  parts ;  to  which  fpecies  of  harmony,  for 

want 
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want  of  a  better,  the  name  of  Anthem,  a  corruption  of  An- 
tiphon,  was  given.  In  Dr.  Boyce's  collection  of  cathedral 
mufic,  lately  publifhed,  vol.  II.  is  an  anthem  of  this  great 
muiician  ;  "  I  will  exalt  thee,"  a  moil  perfect  model  for 
compofitiori  in  the  church  ftyle,  whether  we  regard  the 
melody  of  the  harmony,  the  expreffion  or  the  contrivance, 
or,  in  a  word,  the  general  efFecl  of  the  whole.  In  the  Afh- 
molean  MS.  fol,  189,  is  the  following  note  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Antony  Wood:  "  Dr.  Tye  was  a  peevifh  and 
humourfome  man,  efpecially  in  his  latter  days  ;  and  fome- 
times  playing  on  the  organ  in  the  chapel  of  Qu.  Eli?. 
which  contained  much  mulic,  but  little  delight  to  the  car, 
file  would  fend  the  verger  to  tell  him  that  he  played  out 
of  tune  ;  whereupon  he  fent  word,  that  her  ears  were  out 
"  of  tune."  The  fame  author  adds,  that  Dr.  Tye  reftored 
church-mufic  after  it  had  been  almoil  ruined  bv  the  dilTolu- 

s 
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VOLTAIRE    (MARIE-FRANCIS   AROUET   D 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king  of  France,  an~  nafre  °Hif- 
cieut  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  member  of  torique, 
the  academies  of  Paris,  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Lon-  c~*n» 
don,  &c.  was  born  at  Paris,   Feb.  20,  1694.     His  father,  gent/  Mag. 
Francis  Arouet,  was  "  ancien  notaire   au  Chateiet,"  and  1 
treafurer  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  ;  his  mother,  Mary- 
Margaret  Daumart.     At   the  birth  of  this   extraordinary 
man,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years  and  fome  months, 
there  was  little  probability  of  his   being  reared,  and  for  a 
confiderabje  time  he  continued  remarkably  feeble.     In  his 
carlieit  years  he  difplayed  a  ready  wit  and  a  fprightly  imagi- 
gination  :  and,  as  he  faid  of  himfelf,  made  verfes  before 
he  was.  out  of  his  cradle.     He  was  educated,  under  Father 
Pore,  in  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great  ;  and  fuch  was  his 
proficiency,  that  many  of  his  EfTavs  are  now  exilling,  which, 
though  written  when  he  was  between  12  and  14,  fiiew  no 
marks  of  infancy.     The  famous    Ninon  de   1'Enclos,  to 
whom   this  ingenious  boy  was   introduced,  left  him  a  le- 
gacy of  2000  livres,  to   buy  him  a  library.     Having  been 
lent  to  the  equity  fchools  on  his   quitting  college,   lie  was 
fo  difgufted  with  the  drynefs   of  the  law,  that  he  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  IVlufes.     He  was  admitted  into  the 
company  of  the  Abbe  Cheaulieu,   the  Marquis  do  la  Fare, 
the  Duke  de  Sully,  the  Grand  Prior  of  Vendome,  Marihal 
Villars,  and  the  Chevalier  du  Bouillon  ;  and  caught  from 
them  that   eafy  tafte  ar.4   delicate    humour,    which    dif- 
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tinguifhed  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV.     Voltaire  had  early 
imbibed  a  turn  for  fatire  ;  and,  for  fome  Philippics  againft 
the  government,  was  imprifoned  almoft  a  year  in  the  Baf- 
tile       He  had  before  this  period  produced  the  tragedy  of 
"Oedipus,"  which   was   reprefented  in    1718   with  great 
fuccefs  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  happening  to  fee  it  per- 
formed,   was  fo   delighted,     that   he  obtained  his   releafe 
from  prifon.     The  poet  waiting,  on  the  duke  to    return 
thanks  ;  "  Be  wife,"  faid  the  duke,   "  and  I  will  take  care 
"  of  you."     "  I  am  infinitely  obliged,"  replied  the  young 
man;   "  but  I  intreat  your  royal  highnefs  not  to  trouble 
**  yourfelf  any  further  about  my  lodging  or  board."     His 
father,  whofe  ardent  wifh.  it  was  that  the  fon  fhould  have 
been  an  advocate,  was  prefent  at  one  of  the  reprefentations 
of  the  new  tragedy  :  he  was  affected,  even  to  tears  ;  em- 
braced his  fon  amidft  the  felicitations  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court  ;  and  never  more,  from  that  time,  exprefTed  a  wifh 
that  he  mould  become  a  lawyer.     -About  1720,  he  went  to 
BrufTels   with  Madam  de    Rupelmonde.       The  unhappy 
but  celebrated  RouiTeau  being  then  in  that  city,  the  two 
poets  met,  and  foon  conceived  an  unconquerable  averiion 
for  each  other.     Voltaire  faid  one  day  to  RoufTeau,  who 
ivas  mewing  him   "  An  Ode  to  Poflerity,"  "  This  is  a 
**  letter  which  will  never  reach  the  place  of  its  addrefs." 
Another  time,  Voltaire  having  read  a  fatire  which  Roufleau 
thought  very  indifferent,  was  advifed  to  fupprefs  it,  left  it 
fhould   be  imagined  that  he  "  had  loft  his  abilities,  and 
"  preferved  only  his  virulence."     .Such  mutual  reproaches 
foon  inflamed  two    hearts   already  fufficiently    eflranged. 
Voltaire,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  produced,  in  1722,  his 
tragedy  of  "  Mariamne,"  withou  fuccefs.  His  "  Artemira" 
had  experienced  the  fame   fate  in   1720,    though  it  had 
charmed  the  difcerning  by  the  excellence  of  the  poetry. 
Theie  mortifications,  joined  to  thofe  which  were  ocean"- 
oned  by  his  principles  of  imprudence,  his  fentiments  on 
religion,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  induced  him  to 
vilit  England,  where  he  printed  his  "  Henriade."     King 
George  I,  and  more  particularly  the  princefs  of  Wales  (af- 
terwards queen  Caroline),  diftinguifhed  him  by  their  pro- 
tection, and  obtained  for  him  a  great  number  of  fubfcrip* 
tions.     This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  which  was 
afterwards  confiderably  increafed  by  the  fale  of  his  writings, 
by  the  munificence  of  princes,  by  commerce,  by  a  habit 
of  regularity,  and  by  an  ceconomy  bordering  on  avarice, 
which  he  did  not  fhake  off  till  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

On 
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On  his  return  to  France,  in  1728,  he  placed  the  money 
he  carried  with  him  from  England  into  a  lottery  eflablifhed 
by  M.  Desforts,  comptroller  general  of  the  finances ;  he 
-engaged  deeply,  and  was  fuccefsful.  The  fpeculations  of 
finance,  however,  did  not  check  his  attachment  to  the 
Belles  Lettres,  his  darling  paffion.  In  1730,  he  publifhed 
*l  Brutus,"  the  moft  nervous  of  all  his  tragedies,  which 
was  more  applauded  by  the  judges  of  good  writing  than  by 
the  fpedtators.  The  firft  wits  of  the  time,  Fontenelle, 
La  Motte,  and  others,  advifed  him  to  give  up. the  drama, 
as  not  being  his  proper  forte.  He  anfwered  them  by  pubr- 
liming  **  Zara,"  the  moft  affecting,  perhaps,  of  all  his 
tragedies.  His  "  Lettres  Philofophiques,"  abounding  in 
bold  expreffions  and  indecent  witticifras  againft  religion, 
having  been  burnt  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  a  warrant  being  iffued  for  apprehending  the  author  in 
I73v  Voltaire  very  prudently  withdrew;  and  was  fhel- 
tered  by  the  Marchionefs  du  Chatelet,  in  hercaftle  of  Cirey, 
on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  who  entered 
with  him  on  the  fludy  of  the  "  Syftem"  of  Leibnitz,  and 
the  "  Principia"  of  Newton.  A  gallery  was  'built,  in 
which  Voltaire  formed  a  good  collection  of  natural  hiliory, 
and  made  an  infinite  number  of  experiments  on  light  and 
electricity.  He  laboured  in  the  mean  time  on  his  "  Ele- 
"  merits  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,"  then  totally  un- 
known in  France,  and  which  the  numerous  admirers  of 
Des  Cartes  were  very  little  denrous  mould  be  known.  In 
the  midil  of  thefe  philofophic  purfuits,  he  produced  the  tra- 
gedy of  "-Alzira."  He  was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his 
age  and  genius,  as  was  evident  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Ma- 
"  hornet,"  nrft  acted  in  1741  ;  but  it  was  reprefented  to 
the  "  procureur  general"  as  a  performance  offennve  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  author,  by  order  of  cardinal  Fleury,  with* 
drew  it  from  the  ftage.  "  Merope,"  played  two  years 
after,  1 743,  gave  an  idea  of  a  fpecies  of  tragedy,  of  which 
few  models  had  exifted.  It  was  at  the  reprefentation  of 
this  tragedy  that  the  pit  and  boxes  were  clamorous  for  a 
fight  of  the  author ;  yet  it  was  feverely  criticifed  when  it 
came  from  the  prefs.  He  now  became  a  favourite  at  court, 
-through  the  intereft  of  Madam  d'Etiole,  afterwards  Mar- 

O 

.chionefs  of  Pompadour.  Being  employed  in  preparing  the 
feftivities  that  were  celebrated  on  the  marriage  of  the  Dau- 
phin, he  attained  additional  honours  by  compofing  "  The 
*'  Princefs  of  Navarre."  He  was  appointed  a  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber  in  ordinary,  and  hiftoriographer  of 

J3  b  b  4  France. 
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France.  The  latter  office  had,  till  his  time,  been  alrnofl 
a  fmecure  ;  but  Voltaire,  who  had  written,  under  tnc  di- 
rection of  the  count  d'Argenfoii,  the  "  Hiftory  of  the 
t(  War  of  1741,"  was  employed  by  that  niinifter  in  many 
important  negotiations  from  1745  to  1747  ;  the  project  of 
invading  England  in  1746  was  attributed  to  him;  and  he 
drew  up  the  king  of  France's  manifefto  in  favour  of  the 
pretender.  He  had  frequently  attempted  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  could  not  obtain 
his  \vifh  till  1  746  [A],  when  he  was  the  firft  who  broke 
through  the  abfurd  cuflom  of  filling  an  inaugural  fpcech 
with  the  iulfome  adulation  of  Richelieu  :  an  example  foon 
followed  by  other  academicians.  From  the  fatires  occa- 
iioned  by  this  imv>vat:on  hu  felt  fo  much  uneafinefs,  that: 
he  was  glad  to  retire  with  the  marchionefs  du  Chatclet  to 
Luneville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  king  Staniflans.  The 
Marchionefs  dying  in  1749,  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris, 
where  his  {lay  was  but  fhort.  Though  he  had  many  ad- 
mirers, he  was  perpetually  complaining  of  a  cabal  combined 
to  filch  from  him  that  glory  of  which  he  was  infatiable. 
*{  The  jealoufy  and  manccvres  of  a  court,"  he  would  fay, 
"  are  the  fubjecl  of  conyerfation  ;  there  is  more  of  them 
*'  among  the  literati."  His  friends  and  relations  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  relieve  his  anxiety,  by  lavifhing  com- 
mendations on  him,  and  by  exaggerating  hjs  fuccefs.  He; 
imagined  he  mould  find  in  a  foreign  country  a  greater  de- 
gree of  applaufe,  tranquillity,  and  reward,  and  augment  at 
the  fame  time  both  his  fortune  and  reputation,  which  were 
already  very  considerable..  The  king  of  Pruffia,  who  had 
repeatedly  invited  him  to  his  court,  tind  who  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  have  got  him  away  from  Silefia,  attach  - 
-  ed  him  at  laft  to  his  perfon  by  a  penfion  of  22,000  livres, 
and  the  hope  of  farther  favour  [B].  From  the  particular 

refpe£t 


df      [A]  *'  From   my  acquaintance  with  tl.  kinder  reception   in    the  palace   of 

yojtairc,       ts  Lewis  XV's  miftrefs,  PoiH'on  (afier-  "  Alcina.     To  be  lodged  in  the  fame 

1784.             '•'  wards  Mad.  Pompadour),  in  1746,  I  (<  apartments  that  Marlhal    Saxe  had 

<;  obtained,"  fays  Voltaire.  "  rewards  "  occupied,   to  have    the  royal  cooks 

"  which  had  never  been  gran'ed  to  my  t(  at    my  command    when   I  chofe    to 

"  works  or  my  fervicfs.    I  was  deem-  te  dine  alone,  and  the  royal   coachmen 

"  ed  worthy  to  be  one  of  the  forty  vife-  "  when  I  had   an   inclination  to  ride, 

*'  lefs  members  of  the  Academy,  was  "  were  trifling  favours.     Our  fuppers 

*'  appointed  hiftoriographer  of  p'rarce,  *'  were  very  agreeable.     If  I  am    not 

"and  created  by  the  king  one  of  the  <f  deceived,  I  think,  we  had  much  wit. 

**  gertlcmen  in  ordinary  of  his  cham-  "  The  king  was  witty,  and  gave  occa- 

"  her."                                  VOLTAIRE.  c<  fio:i  of  wit  to  others  [like  our  Fal- 

Ih/d.                   [E]  "  I  fet  out  forPot?Ham,  in  June  tf  ftaff]  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  ex- 

45  1750.    APio'pha    did   r.ot    meet    a  f'  iraortiinary,    I  never  found  mvfeif 

""  fo 
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sefpect  that  was  paid  to  him,  his  time  was  now  fpent  in 
the  moft  agreeable  manner;  his  apartments  were  under 
thofe  of  the  king,  wrhom  he  was  allowed  to  vifit  at  Hated 
hours,  to  read  with  him  the  beft  works  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  authors,  and  to  aflift  his  majefty  in  the  literary 
productions  by  which  he  relieved  the  cares  of  government. 
But  this  happinefs  was  foon  at  an  end  ;  and  Voltaire  faw, 
to  hi^  mortification,  when  it  was  too  late,  that,  where  a 
man  is  fuuiciently  rich  to  be  mailer  of  himfelf,  neither  his 
liberty,  his  family,  nor  his  country,  mould  be  facriliced  for 
a  penfion.  A  difpute  which  our  poet  had  with  Mauper- 
tuis,  the  prefident  of  the  academy  at  Berlin,  was  followed 

bv  difrrace  [cl.     It  has  been  faid,  that  the  kin^  of  Prirlfia, 
•  /•   «  .          «          .  *^ 

diimiiTed  him  with  this  reproof:  '*  I  do  not  drive  you 
away,  bccaufe  I  called  you  hither ;  I  do  not  take  away 
your  penfion,  becaufe  I  have  given  it  to  you  ;  I  only 

"  forbid  you  my  prefence."     Not  a  word  of  this  is  true ; 

the  fafl  is,  that  he  fent  to  the  king  the  ksy  of  his  office 

as  chamberlain,  and  the  croJs  of  the  order  of  Merit  $  with 

thefe  verfes  : 

"  [e  les  recus  avec  tendrefle  ; 

"  Je  vous  les  rends  avec  douleur, 

«  fo  much  at  my  eafe.     I  worked  two  "  an     advantageous     opportunity    of 

*{  hours  a  day  with  his  majefty,  cor-  *'  lending  them  upon  the  eftates  which. 

*'  reeled  his   work?,  and   n?"er  failed  "  the  dnke   of  Wirtemburg    poflcfled 

"  highly  to  praife  whatever  was  wor-  "  in  France.     The  king,  who  opened 

*'  thy  of  praife,  though  I  reje«fted  the  "  all  my  letters,  did   not  doubt  of  my 

*•'  drofs.     I  gave  him  details  of  all  that  ''intention   t<i  quit  his  fervice.     The 

f  was  neceffary,  in  rhetoric  and  criti-  "  furor    of   rhyming,     however,    iVill 

f  cifoi,    for    his    ufe;  he    profited  by  "  poffching   him,  as   it  did  Dionyfius, 

11  my  advice,  and    his  genius  afiifled  "  1  was   obliged   continually  to  pore, 

'*  him  more  effectually  than   my  lef-  *'  and    again   revife    his   *  Hiftory  of 

V  jfons.'1  VOLTAJRE.  "  Erandrnb'-'urrv  and  all  the  reit  of  hi: 

[cj  His  leaving  Potsdam  he  afcribes  "works.     (VI  a  u  perron,  whoknewthe 

to  this  incident  :  — "One  La  Metric,  a  "  anecdote  of  the  orange-peel,  fpread 

*'  phyfician,  an  atheift,  ar.tl  the  king's  "  a  report,  that  I  had  l^jd,  '  the  place 

tf  reader,  told  his'majeity,  one  day  after  "  of  king's  atheiit  was  vacant'  (by  the 

f  the  lecture,  that  there  were  perfons  "  death  of  La  Metric).     This  calum- 

«  exceeding  ieJilous  of  my  favour  and  "  nv  did  not  fuccced  :  but   he  afier- 

41  fortune.     '  Be    quiet   a  while,'  faid  "  wards  added,  I  had  alfo  faid,  '  the 

"  Frederick,  '  we  Iqueeze  the  orange,  f*  Ling's  poetry    was   bad  ;'    and   this 

t(  and    throw  it  away  when    we   have  *'  anfwcfeil    his    purpofe.     From   this 

*'  fwallowed    the   juice.'      La   Metric  '<  time   forward^  I    found  the    king's 

"  did  not   forget   to  repeat  to  me  this  *'  fuopers  were  no  longer  l">  merry,   I 

"  fine  apophthegm,  worthy  Dionyfius  "  had  fewer  verfes  to  correct,  and  my 

"  of  Svracufe  !     From  thar  time  1  de-  **  difgr.ice     was     complfte.— I     once 

"  termined  to  take  all  pofuble  care  ot  "  more,  however,  lupped,  at  his   de- 

*T  the  orange-peel. — I  had  about  12,  ©oo  "  fjre,  like  Damocles;   after  which   I 

"  louis    to  place    out   at   intercft,  but  '*  parted,    with    a    promife   to    return, 

"  was  determined  it  fbould  not  be  in  "  but  with    a    frm  defign  never  to  lee 

e<  the  territories  of  rriv  Alcina.  I  found  "  him  more/'  VOLTAIRE. 
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"  Gommenn  amantjaloux,  dans  fa  mauvaife  humeur, 
"  Rend  le  portrait  de  fa  maitrcffc." 

But  the  king  returned  him  the  key  and  the  ribbon.  Things 
afiumed  a  different  afpeft  when  he  took  flicker  with  the 
dutchefs  of  Saxe  Gotha.  Ma u pert u is,  as  Voltaire  him felf 
related,  took  the  advantage  of  mifreprefenting  him  in  his 
abfence ;  and  he  was  detained  by  the  king's  order,  at 
Francfort  on  the  Maine,  till  he  had  given  up  a  volume  of 
"  Royal  Verfes."  Having  regained  his  liberty,  he  en- 
deavoured to  negotiate  a  return  to  Paris  ;  but  this  he  was  not 
able  to  accomplim,  fince  one  of  his  poems,  which  was  both 
impious  and  obfcene,  had  begun  to  make  a  noife.  He  was 
refident  for  about  a  year  at  Coiwar,  whence  retiring  to 
Geneva,  he  purchafed  a  beautiful  villa  near  that  city,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  homages  of  the  Genevans  and  of  occasional 
travellers  ;  and  for  a  moit  time  was  infinitely  charmed  with 
his  agreeable  retirement,  which  the  quarrels  that  agitated  the 
little  republic  of  Geneva  compelled  him  foon  to  quit.  He 
v;as  accufed  of  privately  fomenting  the  difputes,  of  leaning 
towards  the  prevailing  party,  and  laughing  at  both.  Com- 
pelled to  abandon  Les  Delices  [D]  (which  was  the  name  of 
his  country-houfc),  he  fixed  himfeif  in  France,  within  a 
league  of  Geneva,  in  Le  Fays  de  Gex,  an  almofl  favage  de- 
fert,  which  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  fertilifing.  The  vil- 
lage of  Ferney,  which  contained  not  above  50  inhabitants, 
became  by  his  means  a  colony  of  1 200  perfons,  fuccefsful- 
ly  employed  for  themfelves  and  for  the  flate.  Numbers  of 
artifts,  particularly  watchmakers,  eftablifned  their  manufac- 
tures under  the  aufpices  of  Voltaire,  and  exported  their 
wares  to  Rufiia,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy. 
Ke  rendered  his  folitude  ilill  more  illuftrious,  by  inviting 
thither  the  great  niece  of  the  famous  Corneille  ;  and  by  pre- 
ferving  from  ignominy  and  oppreffion  Sirven  and  the  family 
of  Galas,  whofe  memory  he  has  got  reftored.  In  this  re- 
tirement Voltaire  creeled  a  tribunal,  at  which  he  arraigned 
almoft  all  the  human  race.  Men  in  power,  dreading  the 
force  of  his  pen,  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  eileem.  Aretin, 

Memoirs,          [D"J  "  There  were  two  eftates,  about  "  independent  in  Switzerland,  in   the 

1784,  "a  league  from   Geneva,  which  had  "  territories  of  Geneva,  and  in  France. 

f.  195.          "  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  tf  I  have  heard  much  of  liberty,  but  I 

t(  of  that  city;    and  1  had  the  good  "  do  not  believe  there  is  an  individual 

<(  fortune  to  obtain  a  brevet  from  the  "  in  Europe  who  had  wrought  his  own 

"king,    by    which    thofe    privileges  "  freedom   like   me.       Ltt  thofe  who 

"  were  continued  to    me.     At    laft   I  "  will,  follow  my  example  ;  or  rather, 

11  fo  maaaged  my  deftiny,  that  I  vras  "  thofe  who  ean."  VOLTAIRE. 
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in  the  i6th  century,  received  as  many  infults  as  rewards. 
Voltaire,  with  infinitely  more  wit  and  addrefs,    obtained 
implicit  homage.     This  homage,  and  fome-  generous  ac- 
tions, which  lv  himfelf  occasionally  took  care  to  proclaim, 
either  with  a  view  that  they  mould  reach  pofterity,  or  to 
pleale  the  curious,  contributed  as  much  to  extend  his  re- 
putation as  the  marks  of  efteem  and  bounty  he  had  received 
from  fove reign  princes.     The  king  of  PrufTia,  with  whom 
he  itill  maintained  an  uninterrupted  correfpondence,    had 
his  flatue  made  in  porcelain,  and  fent  to  him,  with  the  word 
IMMORTALI  engraven  on  its  bale.     Theemprefs  of  Ruffia 
lent  him  a  prefent  of  fome   magnificent  furs,  and  a  box 
turned  by  her  own  hands,  and  adorned  with   his  portrait 
and  20  diamonds.     Thefe  diflinctions  did  not  prevent  his 
fighs  for  Paris.  Overloaded  with  glory  and  wealth,  he  was 
not  happy,    becaufe  he  never  could  content  himfelf  with 
what  he  pofTerTed.     At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  1778, 
he  determined  to  exchange  the  tranquillity  of  Ferney  for  the 
incenfe  and  buflle  of  the  capital,  where  he   met  with  the 
moft  flattering  reception.  Such  honours  were  decreed  him  by 
the  academies  as  till  then  had  been  unknown ;  he  was  crown- 
ed in  a  full  theatre,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  public  with  the 
firongefl  enthufiafm.     But  the  philofopher  of  fourfcore  foon 
fell  a  victim  to  this  indifcreet  officioumefs :  the  fatigue  of 
vifits  and  attendance  at  theatrical  reprefentations,  the  change 
of  regimen  and  mode  of  living,  inflamed  his  blood,  already 
too  much   difordered.     On  his  arrival,    he  had  a  violent 
haemorrhage,  which  greatly  impaired  him.     Some  days  be- 
fore his  laft  illnefs,  the  idea  of  approaching  death  tormented 
him.     Sitting  at  table  with  the  Marchionefs  de  Villette,  at 
whofe  houfe  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  after  a  folemn 
reverie,  he  laid,   "  You  are  like  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who, 
"  when  they  were  at  meat,  had  a  death's  head  before  them." 
On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  faid,   "  he  was  come  to  leek 
"  glory  and  death;"  and  to  an  artift,  who  prefentedhim  the 
picture  of  his  triumph,  replied,  "  A  tomb  would  be  fitter 
"  for  me  than  a  triumph."     At   laft,    not  being  able  to 
obtain  ileep,  he  took  a  large  dofe  of  opium,  which  deprived 
}}im  of  his  fenfes.     He  died  May  30,    1778,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Sellices,  a  Benedictine  abbey  between  Nogcnt  and 
Troyes.     The  idle  tales  that  have  been  told  about  his  laft 
moments  are  the  more  incredible,  as  nothing  has  tranfpired 
from  his  friends  or  relations   that  he  faid  on  the  fubject  of 
rehgion.     He  confefTed  himfelf  at  the  time  he  had  the  vo- 
miting of  blood,  and  even  made  a  fort  of  pio.cfTion  of  fa'.th : 

this 
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this  was  li  ppofcd  to  be  policy  and  illuiion,  and  fervcd  only 
to  fhcw  the  fupplenefs  of  this  fingular  man;  who  was  a 
Freethinker  at  London,  a  Cartcfian  at  Vcrfaillcs,  a  Chrif- 
tian  at  Nancy,  and  an  Infidel  at  Berlin.  In  Ibcicty,  In* 
was  alternately  an  Ariflippus  and  a  Diogenes.  He  made 
plcafuve  the  object  of  liis  relearches;  he  enjoyed  it,  and 
made  it  the  object  of  his  praiio  ;  lie  grew  weary  of  it,  and 
turned  it  into  ridicule.  By  the  natural  progrefs  of  fuch  a 
character,  he  palled  from  a  inoralift  to  a  buffoon,  from  a 
philosopher  to  an  entbufialt,  from  mildncfs  to  paifion, 
from  flattery  to  fatire,  from  the  love  of  money  to  the  love 

of  luxurv,  from  the  modeftv  of  a  wife  man  to  the  vanity  of 

•  .  j 

an  impious  wit.  It  has  been  faid,  that  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  great,  he  indemnified  himfelf  for  the  cbnftrainthe 
was  fometimes  under  among  his  equals  ;  that  he  had  fenfi- 
bility  without  afTe&ion;  that  he  was  voluptuous  without 
paffions,  open  without  fincerity,  and  liberal  without  gene- 
rofity.  It  has  been  faid,  that,  with  perfons  who  were  jea- 
lous of  his  acquaintance,  he  began  by  politenefs,  went  on 
with  coldnefs,  and  ufualiy  ended  by  difguft,  unlefs  perchance 
they  were  writers  who  had  acquired  reputation,  or  men  in 
power,  whom  he  had  adroitnefs  enough  to  attach  to  his  in- 
terefts.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  fledfaft  to  nothing  by 
choice,  but  to  every  thing  by  irregular  {tarts  of  fancy. 
"  Thefe  fmguiar  contrails,"  fays  M.  PelifTon,  "  are  not 

lefs-  evident  in  his  phyfical  than  in  his  moral  character. 

It  has  been  remarkable,  that  his  phyfiognomy  partook  of 
48  thofe  of  an  eagle  and  an  ape  :  and  who  can  fay  that  this 
'*  contrail  was  not  the  principle  of  his  predominant  tafte  for 
*{  antithefis?  What  an  uncommon  and  perpetual  change 
*'  from  greatnefs  to  meannefs,  from  glory  to  contempt  [ 
fcl  I  lev;  frequently  has  he  combined  the  gravity  of  Plato  with 
"  the  legerdemain  of  Harlequin  !  Hence  the  name  of  Mi- 
CROMEGAS,  the  title  of  one  of  his  own  crudities,  which 
was  given  him  by  La  Beaumelle,  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
public  voice.  This  is  the  portrait  of  an  extraordinary  per- 
fbnage;  and  fuch  was  Voltaire,  who,  like  all  other  extra- 
ordinary men,  has  occafioncd  Jbme  ftrong  enthufiafts  and 
eccentric  critics.  Leader  of  a  new  fe£l,  having  furvived 
many  of  his  rivals,  and  ecli^fed,  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  the  poets  his  contemporaries ;  he  pofTefTed  the  moil 
•unbounded  influence,  nnd  has  brought  about  a  melancholy 
revolution  in  wit  and  morals.  Though  he  has  often  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  his  amazing  talents  to  promote  the  caufe-of 
rcafon  and  humanity,  to  infpire  princes  with  toleration,  and 

with 
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with  a  horror  for  war;  yet  he  too  often  exerted  hknfelf  in 
extending  the  principles  ot  irreligion  and  anarchy.  The 
lively  fenlibility  which  animates  his  writings  prevaded  his 
whole  condu6t;  and  it  was  feldom  that  he  refitted  the  im- 
preruons  of  his  ready  and  overflowing  wit,  or  the  firft  feel- 
ings of  his  heart.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he  will  undoubtedly 
{land  in  the  firft  rank  with  pofterity,  for  brilliancy  of  ima- 
gination, for  aftoniihing  eale,  exquiiite  tailc,  verfatility 
of  talents,  and  extent  of  knowledge.  The  titles  of  his 
principal  poetical  performances  arc  thcfe:  i.  "  The  Hcn- 
"  riade,  in  ten  cantos."  2.  A  great  number  of  tragedies, 
of  which  the  firft  was  "  Oedipus"  in  1718,  the  laft  "  Irene" 
in  1778.  3.  Several  comedies;  of  which  the  beft  are, 
"  L'indifcret,"  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  and  "  Nanine." 

4.  Several  operas,  in  which  he  did  not  particularly  excell- 

5.  An  endlefs  variety  of  fugitive  pieces  in  verfe.     Kis  prin- 
cipal profe  works  are,   i.    *{  EfTai  fur  1'Hiftoire  General," 
which  with  "  Les  Siocles  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  Louis  XV." 
make  lovols.  8vo.    2.   "  L'Hiftoire  de  Charles  XII."     3. 
"  L'Hiftoire deCzarPierre  I."  4."  Melanges  deLitterature,*' 
in  many  volumes,  5.**Di£tionnaire  Phiiofophique,"  "  Phi- 
*'  lofophie  de  1'Hiftorie,"  and  feverai  other  works  of  the  fame 
impious  tendency.  6.  '*  Theatfe  de  Pierre  et  Thomas  Cor- 
"  neille,  avec  des  morceaux  mtereflans,"  8  vols.  4to.     7. 
*4  Commentaire  Hiftorique  furies  Oeuvres  dePAuteur  de  la 
"  Henriade,  avec    les    Pieces   originates  et  les  preuves;"  a 
monument  raifed  by  Voltaire  to  his  own  vanity.     He  had 
indeed  before  this  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  all  the  French 
writers  in  his  "  ConnoifTance  des  beautes  et  des  defauts  de 
*'  la  Poefie  et  de  FEioquence,   1749."     At  the  beginning 
of  this  **  Commentary"  are  ibme  letters   which  well    de- 
ierved  to  fee  the  light.     There  have  been  feverai  editions 
of  his  works ;  but  not  one  that  can  be  commended.     That 
which  is  nowfplendidly  printing  in  France,  with  the  type.: 
of  Baikerville,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  as  valuable  as  it 
is  expenfive. 


W  A  R  G  E  N  T  I  N  (PETER),  knight  of  the  order  of  Onr. 
the  Polar  Star,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  fciences  X?34»P-151« 
at  Stockholm,  F.  R.  S.  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :it  Paris,  and  ineinber  of  the 
academies  of  St.  Petcrfbnrg,  Upfal,  Gotdngeh,  Copenhagen, 
and  Drontheim,  was  born  Sept.  22,  1717,  and  became 
fecretary  to  the  Stockholm  academy  in  1749.  In  this 
•  'juntry  Ii2  is  probably  molt  kaowa;  ITOIU  his  tables  fo: 


computing 
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compiling  the  eclipfcs  of  Jupiter's  fatellitcs,  which  arc  an- 
nexed to  the  Nautical  Almanacks  of  1779.  \\  e  know  not 
that  he  has  publifhed  any  feparatc  work;  but  in  the  **  Trani- 
"  actions  of  the  Stockholm  Academy"  are  ca  memoirs  bv 

J  J 

him,  befidcs  feveral  in  the  "  Philofophical  TranfaftionV' 
and  in  the  '*  Ada  Societatis  Upfalienfis."  He  died,  at  the 
Obfervatory  at  Stockholm,  Dec.  13,  1783. 

Gent.  Mag.      WEST  (THOMAS),   is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  chief 
part  of  his  education  on  the  Continent,  where  he  afterwards 
prefided  as  a  profefTor  in  fome  of  the  branches  of  natural 
philofophy;    whence  it  will  appear,    that  though,    upon 
fome  account  or  other,  he  had  not  acquired  the  habit  of 
compofing  correctly  in   Englifh,    he  mufl,    neverthelefs, 
have  been  a  man  of  learning.     He  had  leen  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  confidered  what  was  extraordinary  in  them 
with  a  curious,  if  not  with  a  judicious  and  philosophic  eye. 
Having,   in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  much  leifure-time  on 
his  hands,  he  frequently  accompanied  genteel  parties  on 
the  tour  of  the  lakes;   and  after  he  had  formed  the  defign 
of  drawing  up  his  ';  Guide  to  the  Lakes,"  befides  conlult- 
ing  the  moil  efteemed  writers  on  the  fubje£l  (as  Dr.  Brown, 
Meflrs.    Gray,    Young,    Pennant,    &c.)    he   took  feveral 
journeys  on  purpofe  to  examine  the  lakes,  and -to  collect 
iuch  information  concerning  them,  from  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  as  he  thought  neceflary  to  complete  the  work, 
and  make  it  truly  deferring  of  its  title.      He  reiided  at 
Uiverflon,  where  he  was  reflected  as  a  worthy  and  in- 
genious man;    and  died  July   10,    1779,    at  t^ie  ancient 
feat  of  the  Stricklands,   at  Sizergh,    in  Wcflmorland,   in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and,  according  to  his  own  requeft, 
was   interred  in  the  choir,    or  chapel,    belonging  to  the 
Strickland  family  in  Kendal  church.     His  other  publica- 
tions are,  "  The  Antiquities  of  Furnefs,     1 7  74,"  410 ;  and 
an  "  Account  of  Antiquities  difcovered  at  Lancafter,"  in 
the  Archaeologia,  vol.  V.  p. 


Gent.  Mag.  WHITE  (NATHANAEL),  paftor  of  the  congregation 
1?83'  of  Proteflant  Diflenters  at  the  Old  Jewry,  to  which,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  S.  Chandler,  1766,  he  was  called,  from  a 
congregation  at  Leeds,  to  affifl  Dr.  Amory  as  joint  paf- 
tor, and  on  his  death,  1774,  was  chofen  fole  paftor, 
was  born  in  Pall-Mall ;  educated  firft  under  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge  at  Northampton,  and  then  at  Daventry,  under 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Caleb  Afhworth.  In  1751*  he 
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fettled  at  Hinckley  ;  where  he  married  a  fifler  of  William 
Hurfl,  efq;  (high'merifT  of  Leicefterfhire  in  1779).  He 
continued  here  till  after  the  death  of  King  George  II.  (on 
which  occalion  lie  publifhed  a  fermon)  ;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Leeds.  Mr.  White  publifhed  another  fermon  for 
the  charity  fchool,  Gravel  lane,  Southwark  ;  and  a  third 
in  1771,  preached  at  the  Old  Jewry  O£t.  27  that  year,  on 
the  affefting  deaths  of  Mrs.  Poole,  her  two  fons  and  daugh- 
ter, who  all  died  in  the  fpace  of  five  days  of  an  inflammatory 
fore-throat;  and,  in  1774,  his  addrefs  at  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Amory,  fubjoined  to  his  funeral  fermon  by  Dr.  Flex- 
man.  He  alfo  publifhed  a  charge  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Eillin,  at  Briftol.  He  died  March  3,  1783, 

WINKELMAN  (Abbe  JOHN).  This  wonderful  man,  ^e°v^rof' 
born  at  Stendall,  in  the  old  Marche  of  Brandenbourg,  in  the  ei0ge  Of 
beginning  of  the  year  1718,  the  fon  of  a  ihoemakcr,  to  all  him,  and  his 
appearance  deftmed  by  his   birth  to  fuperintend  a  little own  Ls\~ 

ri         i   •  \r  -      f-  T    i    f*      r  ir         ters '  and 

fchool  m  an  oblcure  town  in  Germany,  railed  nimleit  to  Gent.  Mag. 
the  office  of  prefident  of  antiquities  in  the  Vatican.     After  vol. 

1  J.  -*  -   >  -  XT  T*  *  T  T 

having  been   feven  years  profeffor  in  the  college  of  See-  " 
haufen  near  Salfwedel,  he  went  into  Saxony,  where  he  re- 
fided  feven  years  more,   and  was  librarian  to  count  Bu- 
nau  at  Nothenitz.     The  count  was  author  of  an  "  Hif- 
"  tory  of  the  Empire,"  and  died  1762.     His  line  library, 
valued  in  1749  at  15,000  Englifh  crowns,  has  been  mice 
added  to  the  public  library  of  Drefden.     Mr.  Winkelman, 
in  1748,  made  a  moft  methodical  and  informing  catalogue 
of  it,   in4vols.     When  he  left  this  place,   1754,  he  went 
to  Drefden,   where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ablefl    artifts,  and  particularly  with  M.  Oefer,  an  excel- 
lent painter  and  one  of  the  bcft  draughtsmen  of  the  age. 
In  that  year  he  abjured  Lutheranifm,  and  embraced  the 
Roman-catholic  religion.     In  Sept.    1755,  he  fet  out  for 
Italy,    and  arrived  at  Rome  in  December  following.     His 
principal  obje£l  was  to  fee  the  Vatican  library,  and  to  ex- 
amine  the   ruins    of   Herculaneum.     While  engaged,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  teaching  fome  dirty  boys  their  ABC,   he 
afpired  to  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  and  filently  me- 
ditated on  the  comparifons  of  Homer's  Greek  with   the 
Latin  literature,  and  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the   rc- 
fpeftive  languages,  which  were  more  familiar  to  him  than 
they  had  ever  been  to  any  former  lover  of  antiquity,  both 
by  his  application  in  fludying  them,  and  his  public  lec- 
tures  as  profeflbr  of  them.     His  cxtenfive   reading  was 

improved 
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improved  in  the  noble  and  large  library  which  he  after- 
wards fiiprnr.  jd.  The  fqlitudc  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fpot  where  he  iiv:d,  and  the  Platonic  reveries  which  lie 
indulged,  all  fer-'cd  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  erithufiafm 
which  he  felt  at  the  firrht  of  the  matter-pieces  of  art.  His 

-. 

firil  ilcps  in  this  career  bcfpoke  a  man  of  genius ;  but  what 
a  concurrence  of  circumftances  were  neccifary  to  develop 
his  talents  !  The  magnificent  gallery  of  paintings  and  the 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Drefden,  the  convention  oi:  artiits 
and  amateur?,  his  journey  to  Rome,  his  refklence  there, 
the  friendfhip  of  Mengs  the  painter,  his  residence  in  the 
palace  and  villa  of  Cardinal  Albaiii,  his  place  of  writer  in 
the  Vatican,  and  that  of  prefident  of  antiquities,  were 
ib  many  advantages  and  helps  to  procure  him  materials,- 
and  to  facilitate  to  him  the  ufe  of  them  for  the  execution 
of  the  delign  which  he  had  folely  in  view.  Abfolute 
matter  of  his  time,  he  lived  in  a  flate  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence, which  is  the  true  fource  of  genius,  contenting 
liimfelf  with  a  frugal  and  regular  life,  and  knowing  no 
other  pafnons  than  thofe  which  tended  to  enflame  his 
ardent  purluit.  An  active  ambition  urged  him  on,  though 
he  affected  to  conceal  it  by  a  ftoical  indifference.  A 
lively  imagination,  joined  to  an  excellent  memory,  enabled 
him  to  derive  great  advantages  from  his  fludy  of  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  and  a  ileady  indefatigable  zeal  led 
him  naturally  to  new  difcoveries.  He  kindled  in  Rome 
the  torch  of  found  ftudy  of  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  enabled  him  to 
throw  greater  certainty  upon  his  explanations,  and  even 
upon  his  conjectures,  and  to  overthrow  many  arbitrary 
principles  and  ancient  prejudices.  His  greateft  merit  is, 
to  have  pointed  out  the  trus  fource  of  the  ftudy  of  anti- 
quity, which  is  the  knowledge  of  art,  to  which  no  writer 
had  before  attended.  Mr.  Winkelman  carried  with  him 
into  Italy  a  ienie  of  beauty  and  art,  which  led  him  inftantly 
to  admire  the  mailer-pieces  of  the  Vatican,  and  with 
which  he  began  to  ftudy  them.  He  foon  increaled  his 
Knowledge,  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  thus  purified 
his  taile  and  conceived  an  idea  of  ideal  beauty,  which 
tranfported  him  to  infpiration,  and  led  him  into  the  greateil 
Ice  rets  of  art,  that  he  began  to  think  of  the  explanation  of 
other  monuments,  in  which  his  great  learning  could  not 
fail  to  diftinizuiili  him.  At  the  fame  time  another  im- 

^j 

mortal  fchojar  treated  the  fcience  of  antiquity  in  the  fame 
r  on  this  fide  the  Alps.     Count  Caylus  had  a  pro- 
found 
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found  and  cxtenfive  knowledge  of  the  arts,:  was  m after  of 
the  mechanical  part,  and  drew  and  engraved  in  a  capital 
ftyle.  Winkelman  was  not  endowed  with  thefe  advantages, 
but  in  point  of  claffical  erudition  furpalTed  the-Coant;  and 
while  the  latter  employed  hirnfelf  in  excellent  explications 
of  little  objects,  the  farmer  had  continually  before  him  at 
Rome  the  ^reateft  monuments  of  ancient  art*  This  erudi- 

tw- 

tion  enabled  him  to  fill  up  his  principal  plan  of  writing  the 
"  Hiilory  of  Art."  In  1756  he  planned  his  "  Refcora- 
"  tion  of  Ancient  Statues,"  and  a  larger  work  on  the 
*'  Tafte  of  the  Greek  Artifts  ;*'  and  dengned  an  account 
of  the  Galleries  of  Rome  and  Italy,  beginning  with  a  vo- 
lume on  the  Belvedere  ftatues,  in  the  manner  of  Richardfon, 
who,  lie  fays,  .only  ran  over  Rome.  In  the  preface  he  in- 
tended to  mention  the  fate  of  thefe  ftatues  at  the  fack- 
ing  of  Rome  1527,  when  the  foldiers  made  a  fire  in 
Raphael's  lodge,  which  fpoiled  many  things.  He  allb  in- 
tended a  Hiftory  of  the  corruption  of  tafte  in  artj  the  Ref- 
toratiori  of  ftatues,  and  an  Illuftration  of  the  obfcure 
points  of  mythology.  All  thefe  different  eflays  led  him  to 
bis  "  Hiftory  of  Art*"  and  his  "  Monument!  Inediti."  It 
rnuft,.  however*  be  confefled,  that  the  flrft  of  thefe  works 
has  not  all  the  clearnefs  and  preciiion  that  might  be  ex- 
peeled  in  its  general  plan,  and  divifion  of  its  parts  and 
objects ;  but  it  has  enlarged  and  extended  the  ideas 
both  of  antiquaries  a"nd  collectors*  The  defcription  of  the 
gems  and  fulphurs  of  the  .Stofch  cabinet  contributed  not  a 
little  to  extend  Mr.  Winkelman's  knowledge.  Few  per^ 
fons  have  opportunities  of  contemplating  fucli  vaft  col- 
lectiotiSi  The  engravings  of  Lippet  and  Count  CayluS 
are  all  that  many  can  arfive  at.  Mr.  Winkelman's  "  Mo* 
"  numenti  Inediti,'*  of  which  he  had  begun  the.  third 
vol.  1767,  feem  to  have  fecured  him  the  eileem  of  an- 
tiquaries. He  there  explained  a  number  of  monuments* 
and  particularly  bas  reliefs  till  then  accounted  inexplicable, 
with  a  parade  of  learning  more  in  compliance  with  the 
Italian  faihiort  than  was  necellary.  Had  he  lived,  we 
fhouid  have  had  a  work  long  wifhed  for,  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  bas  reliefs  difcovered  from  the  time  of  Bar- 
toli  to  the-prefent,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  the 
porTerlion  of  Cardinal  Albani.  But,  however  we  may 
regret  his  tragical  end,  the  intenfenefs  of  his  application* 
and  the  eagernefs  of  his  purfuit  after  ancient  monuments, 
had  at  laft  fo  bewildered  him  in  conjectures,  thaf,  from 
a  commentator  on  the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  be^ar.:^ 
VOL.  XII.  C  c  c  a  kind 
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a  kind \;f  feer  or  prophet.  His  warm  imagination 
hir>  judgment.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  characters  of  art  in  monuments,  he  cxhaufted  his 
fand  of  obte'rvations  drawn  from  the  ancients,  an  par- 
ticularly from  the  Greeks.  He  cited  early  "editions  which 
a-re  frequently  not  divided  into  chapters  ;  and  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  publications  in  the  reft  of 
Knrope  on  the  arts  and  antiquity.  Hence  his  "  Hiftory 
"  of  An"  is  full  of  arrachronitttvs. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  dated  1754,  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  change  of  reHqion,  which  too  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
guided  bv  motives  of  intereft,  to  make  his  way  to  Rome,  and 
gain  a  better  livelihood.  At  Drefclen,  he  published,  1755, 
t4  Reflections  on  the  Imitation  of  the  Works  of  the  Greeks, 'T 
4to.  tnmflated  into  French  the  fame  year,  and  republifhed 
1756,  4to.  A?  Rome  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  Mengsr 
firil  painter  to  tlie  king  of  Poland,  afterwards  in?  1761  ap- 
pointed firil  painter  to-  the  Houfe  of  Spain,  with  an  ap^ 
poin-tinent  of  8orooa  crowns,  ahoufe,  and  aeoach;  and  he 
ibon  got  acccfs  to  the  library  of  Cardinal  Pafli©Tsei-r  who*' 
is  rep  referred  as  a  moil:  catholic  and  reipeclable  character,- 
who  only  W2n<ted  ambition-  to  Be  pope.  His  catalogue  was 
snaking  by  an  Italian,  and  the  work  was  intended  for 
Winkelman.  Giacomellv,  canon  of  St.  Peterr  &c.  liao^ 
publifhed  two  tragedies  of  JZ,fchylus  mid  Sophocles,  witli- 
an  Italian  tranflation>  and  notes,  and  was  about  a  neu* 
edition  of  "  Chryfo-itom  de  Sacerdotio  ;"  and  Winkelmarv 
had  joined  with  him  in  an  edkion  of  an  imprinted  Greek 
Oration  of  Libanius,  from  two-  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  and 
I>arberini  libraries.  In  1757,  ^  l^n-ents  the  calamities  of 
his  native  country,  Saxony,  which  WTHS  then  involved  i-n 
the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  PruiTia. 
In  1758  he  meditated  a  journey  over  t&e  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  he  favs  could  only  be  done  on  foot,  and 
in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  on  account  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  and  the  total  want  of  horfes  and 
carriages  from  V'iterbo'  to  Pifciota  the  antient  Fella.  Irt 
the  year  1768,  we  find  him  inraptured  with  the  idea  of 
a  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  wifhed  to  make  drawings  of 
the  many  beautiful  earthen  vafes  collected  by  the  Bene- 
diftines  at  Catana.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  volume  of 
his  letters,  1781,  are  now  firil  publimed  his  remarks  on 
the  ancient  architecture  of  the  temple  of  Girgenti.  He 
was  going  to  Naples,  with  100  crowns,  part  of  a  penfion 
from  the  king  of  Poland,  fos  his  ttavellir.g.  charges,  and 

thence 
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thence  to  Florence,  at  the  invitation  of  Baron  .ctcfch. 
Cardinal  Archinto,  fccretarv  of  ftate,  employed  h>m  tu 
-take  care  of  his  library.  His  **  Remarks  on  ancient  Ar- 
chitecture" were  ready  for  a  iecorid  edition.  He  \v\i>  rat-. 
--paring  a  work  in  Italian,  to  .clear  up  ibme  obicure  points 
in  mythology  and  antiquities,  with  above  50  platvs  ;  ano- 
ther in  Latin,  explanatory  of  the  Greek  medals  riiat  are 
leafl  known;  and  he  intended  to  fend  to  be  printed  in  Eng- 
land, "  An  Efiay  on  the  Style  of  Sculpture  before  Phidias*" 
A  work  in  4to,  appeared  at  Zurich,  .add  relied  to  Mr. 
Wiiikelman  by  Mr.  -Mengs,  but  without  his  name,  inti- 
tled,  "  Thoughts  on  Beauty  and  Tailc  in  Painting,"  and 
Tvas  publiihed  by  J.  C.  Puefsii.  \Yhen  Catciinal  Albani 
fuccceded  to  the  place  of  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  lie  en- 
deavoured to  get  a  place  for  the  Hebrew  language  for  Win- 
kelman,  who  refufed  a  canonry,  becaufe  he  would  riot  take 
the  toniure.  The  ele&or  of  Saxony  gave  him,  1761,  un~ 
foiicited,  the  place  of  connfellor  Kichter,  the  direction  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  ra-edals  and  antiquities  at  Drd'den, 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Venuti,'  1762^  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefidentof  the  antiquities  of  the  apoik>lic  chanv 
i>er,  \vith  power  over  all  dilcoveries  and  .expo rr?.ti,oins  -ef 
antiquities  and  pi  ft  ares.  Thi>  is  a  poft  of  honour,  with 
an  income  of  160  fcudi  per  annum.  lie  had  a 
of  the  place  of  prefident  of  andquities  in  the 
going  to  be  created  at  16-fcudi  per  month,  and 
correfponaing  member  ot  the  /vcadeinsr  ot  Inici''ro\k)n;. 
He  had  thoughts  of  publishing  an  "  EiTay  on  the  Drpra- 
44  vation  of  Tafle  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  K.;rr; 
of  Prufna  ofTered  him  bv  Col.  Quietus  Icilii]-.  the  piaoe 

+  ^*^> 

of  librarian  and  director  of  his  cabinet  of  medals  and  an- 
tiquities, void  by  the  death  of  M.Gautier  de  la  Croze,  with 
a  handfome  appointment.  He  made  no  icuirrle  of  accept- 
ing the  offer;  but,  when  it  caine  to  the  Pope's  cars,  he 
added  an  appointment  out  of  Ins  own  pude,  und  l;ert 
him  at  Rome.  In  April  1768,  he  left  Rome,  to  go  with 
M.  Cavaceppi  over  Germany  rind  Switzerland.  When  . 
•came  to  Vienna,  he  was  fo  pieafed  with  the  reception  he 
met  with,  that  he  made  a  longer  flay  there  than  lie  ind 
intended.  But,  bein'sr  fuddeivlv  feizcd  with  a  fecrct  ur,.  - 

O  J 

fnefs,    and  extraordinary    okiire  to  return  to   Pvornc,    jje 

jet  out  for  Italy,    putting  of  his  viists   to  his  frieiuN   in 

•-Germany  to  a  future  opportunity*    As  he  palled  through 

Triefte,  he  was  aflarlinateci  June  8,  1768,  by  a  wretch .r.anicd 

-Arcangeli,  a  native  of  Campiglio,   a  to\vn  \\\  the  tcrntory 
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of  Piftoia,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  acquaintance 
the  road.  This  miicreant  for  a  robbery  had  been  con- 
demned to  work  in  fetters  four  years,,  and  then  to  be 
baniihed  the  Auftrian  territories,  on  an  oath  never  to  re~ 
turn.  He  had  obtained  a  mitigation  of  one  of  his  ien- 
tences,  and  retired  to  Venice  ;  but,  changing  his  quarters 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  was  fo  reduced  in  circum- 
ftances  that  he  at  length  took  up  his  lodgings  at  the  inn 
to  which  the  Abbe  happened  to- come.  Arcangeli  paid  fuch 
alTiduous  court  to  him,  that  he  entirely  gained  his  confi- 
dence ;  and,  having  been,  favoured  with  a  fight  of  the  va- 
luable prefents  which  he  had  received  at  Vienna,  formed  a 
defign  to  murder  and  rob  him.  He  bought  a  new  fh*irp 
knife  on  purpofe;  and  as  the  abbe  (who  had  in  the  molt 
friendly  manner  invited  him  to  Rome)  was  fitting  down 
in  his  chair,  early  in  the  morning,  he  threw  a  rope  over 
his  head,  and  before  .he. could  difengage  himfelf,  {tabbed 
him  in  rive  different  places.  The  abbe  had  {till  ilrength 
to  get  down  to  the  ground-floor,  and  call  for  help;  and 
being  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  violent 
pain,  he  had  compofure  fufficient  to  receive  the  laft  fa- 
craments,  and  to  make  his  will,  in  which  he  appointed 
Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  his  refiduary  legatee,  and  ex- 
pired-in  .the  afternoon,  The  murderer  was  foon  after 
apprehended  ;  and  executed  on  the  wheel  oppofite  the  inn, 
june26.  Some  of  Winkelman's  MSS;  got  to  Vienna,  where 
the,  new  edition  of  his  "  Hiftory  of  Art"  was  prefently 
advertifed.  He  intended  to  have  got  this  work  tranllated 
into  French  at  Berlin,  by  M.  Touffaint,  th;*  it  might  be 
printed  under  his  own  infpe&ion  at  Rome.  It  was  tranf- 
lated  by  M.  Huber,  fo  well  known  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  who  has  fince  publiihed  it  in  3  vols.  4to.  with 
he?d  and  tail-pieces  from  deligns  of  M.  Oefer.  An  Italian 
tranflatiqn  of  it  by  a  literary  fcciety  has  been  published 
at  Milan. 

Abbe  Winckleman  was  a  middle  fized  man  ;  he  had 
a  very  low  forehead,  fnarp  noie,  and  -little  black  hollow 
eyes,  which  gave  him  an  afpecl:  rather  gloomy  than 
otherwife.  It  he  had  any  thing  graceful  in  his  phy- 
fiognomy,  it  was  his  mouth,  yet  his  lips  were  too  pro- 
minent ;  bur,  when  he  was  animated  and  in  good  humour, 
his  features  formed  an  en'cmbie  that  was  pleafing.  A 
fiery  and  impetuous  difpofition  often  threw  him  into  ex- 
tremes. Naturally  enthufiaflic,  he  often  indulged  an  ex- 
travagant imagination  ;  but,  as  he  pofTerTed  a  Srong  and 
foli4  judgement,  he  knew  ho^v  to  give  things  a  jull  and 
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intrinsic  value.  In  confequencc  of  this  turn  of  mind,  as 
well  as  a  neglected  education,  a  cautious  referve  was  a 
quality  he  little  knew.  If  he  was  bold  in  his  decificns  as 
an  author,  he  was  ftill  more  fo  in  his  converfation,  and 
has  often  made  his  friends  tremble  for  his  temerity.  If 
erer  man  knew  what  friendfhip  was,  that  man  was  Mr. 
Winkelman,  who  regularly  p  r  act  i  fed  all  its  duties,  and 
for  this  reafon  he  could  boail  of  having  friends  among 
perfons  of  every  rank  and  condition.  People  of  his  turn 
of  thinking  and  acting  feldom  or  ever  indulged  fufpi- 
cions  :  the  Abbe's  fault  was  a  contrary  extreme.  The 
franknefs  of  his  temper  led  him  to  fpeak  his  fentiments 
on  all  occalions  ;  but,  being  too  much  addicted  to  that 
fpecies  of  ftudy  which  he  fo  affiduoufly  cultivated,  he  was 
not  always  on  his  guard  to  reprefs  the  fallies  of  felf-love. 
His  picture  was  drawn  half  length,  lifting,  by  a  German 
lady  born  at  Koftnitz,  but  carried  when  young  into  Italv 
by  her  father,  who  is  a  painter.  She  etched  it  in  a  4to 
iize,  and  another  artift  executed  it  in  mezzotinto.  This 
lady  was  Angelica  KaufFman.  The  portrait  is  prefixed  to 
the  collection  of  his  letters  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1781, 
2  vols.  12°,  Among  his  correfpondents  are  Mr.  Hcync, 
Munchaufen,  baron  Reidefel  (whole  travels  into  Sicily, 
tranilated  into  Englifh  by  Dr.  Forller,  1773,  8vo.  are  ad  - 
dreifed  to  him,  and  inipired  him  with  an  ardent  longing 
to  go  over  that  ground),  Count  Bunau,  C.  Fueili,  Geiher, 
P.  Ufteri,  Van  Mechlen,  the  Duke  de  Rochfoucault,  Lord 
(alias  Mr.  Wortley)  Montague,  Mr.  Wieli  ;  and  there  are 
added  extracts  from  letters  to  M.  Cleriileaux,  while  he 
was  fearching  after  antiquities  in  the  South  of  France;  a 
lift  of  the  principal  obje6ts  in  Rome,  1766,  &c. ;  and  an 
abftract  of  a  letter  of  Fuefli  to  the  German  Tranilators  of 
Webb  on  the  "  Beauties  of  Painting." 

WIR-LEY  (WILLIAM),    Rouge  Croix  purfuivant,  "^«'y  »* 
was  fon  of  Augnfiine  of  Wirley,  of  Nether-Seaie,  in  the  pj^^jg 
county  of  Leicefter,  by  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  p.  246  ; 
Charnells,  of  Snarefton,  in  that  county,  efq.  which  Auguf-  from  Liy« 
tine  was  fecond  fon  of  William  Wirley,  of  Handfworth,  in  ° 
Staffordmire,    efq.   of  an  ancient^  family  in  that  county,  ,^ 
which  of  late  years  expired  in  an  heirefs  married  into  the  $'nri 
family  of  Birch,  of  Birch,  in  Lanoafhire,  who  have  fince  Herald, 
fold  their  ancient  paternal  eftate  in  that  county,  and  re- 
fide  at  the  Wirley  feat   in  StarFordihire,   having  aflumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  that  family.      Having  for   many 
years  laboured  in  the  fludy  of  heraldry  and  antiquity,  he 
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was,  upon  the  i5th  of  May,  1604,  2  fames  T,  -appointed! 
Rouge-Croix  purfuivant  of  arms,  which  office  he  held, 
without  higher  promotion,  till  the  beginning  of  February 
1617-18,  when  he  died  in  the  Heralds  college,  and  was 
•buried  in  the  burial-place  belonging  to  that  corporation  in 
-the  church  of  St.  Bennct,  Paul's  Wharf,  London.  In 
1592  he  publilhed  a  book,  intituled,  "  The  true  Ufe  of 
"  Armory  mewed  byHiitory,  and  plainly  proved  by  exam- 
**'  pie.  London,"  4to.  He  alfo  made  many  collections  for 
-a  hiftory  of  hii  native  county  of  Leicester,  which  Burton 
made  ufe  of.  In  1569  he  began  to  furvey  the  churches 
there.  His  original  MS,  written  by  himielf,  containing 
alfo  many  churches  in  Warwickfhire,  is  now  in  the  library 
•of  the  Heralds  college,  bearing  the  mark  V.  197.  It  ap- 
•pears  alfo  that  he  afterwards  accompanied  Burton  in  his 
iurvev  of  the  churches  there,  in  the  vears  1603,  1608,  &c. 

j  J  \J 

In  V.  N°  127,  in  the  lame  library,  is  a  fair  and  beautiful 
-copy  of  their  labours  in- this  way,  with  the  arms,  monu- 
ments, and  antiquities,  well  drawn. 

>'ia  WOODWARD  (HENRY),  a  celebrated  comedian, 
born  in  London  in  1717,  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors  fchool,  and  at  iirft  engaged  in  the  buiinefs  of  a 
tallow-chandler.  He  was  then  bound  apprentice  to  the 
late  Mr.  Rich,  under  whofe  tuition  he  became  qualified  for 
a  Harlequin.  His  fabfequent  fuccefs  as  a  comic  actor  is  too 
well  known  to  need  commemoration.  After  he  had  faved 
about  6000 1.  from  his  emoluments  on  the  ftagcs  in 
London,  he  loft  it  all  again  by  imprudently  commencing 
manager  in  Ireland,  He  then  returned  to  Covent-Garden, 
where  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  April  17,  1777,  occaiioned  by  an  accident  as  he 
was  jumping  on  to  a  table -in  the  character  of  Scrub. 
During  his  illnefs,  the  late  Dr.  Ifaac  Schomberg  (his 
fchocl- fellow)  who  attended  him,  refufed  the  acceptance  of 
a  fingle  fee.  To  have  been  thus  refpe&ed  by  a  man  of  dif- 
tingurmed  integrity,  is  no  fmall  degree  of  praife.  Mr, 
Woodward  was  the  author  of  a  farce  called  "  Marplot  in 
<4  Lifbon  ;"  and  "  The  Man's  the  Mailer,"  a  comedy 
"  1775,"  Svo. 

Ibid,  WORSDALE   (JAMES),    would  have  been  little 

known,  as  Mr.  Walpole  obferves,  hadhebeendiftinguiihed 
by  no  talents  but  his  pencil.  He  was  apprentice  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  ;  but,  marrying  his  wife's  niece  without 
their  confent,  was  difmiffed  by  his  matter,  On  the  fame, 
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however,  of  that  education,  by  his  ringing,  excellent 
naimickry,  and  facetious  fpirit,  he  gained  both  patrons  and 
bufin-efs,  and  was  appointed  mailer-painter  to  the  board  of 
ordnance.  Mrs.  rilkington  has  related  fome  anecdotes 
of  him  in  her  '*  Memoirs."  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
frnall  pieces,  fongs,  &c.  and  of  five  dramatic  performances. 
He  died  June  13,  1767,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's  CovenN 
Garden,  with  this  epitaph  compofed  by  himfelf : 

"  Eager  to  get,  but  not  to  keep  the  pelf, 

"  A  friend  to  all  mankind,  except  himfelf." 

WRIGHT   (NATHAN),  of  Barwell,  Leicefterfhrre,  Hifloryrf 
barrifter  at  law,  was  elected  recorder  of  Leiceiler  in  1680;  Hinckle7r 

D  D     T  *.jf^fc. 

called  by  writ,  April  u,   1692,  to  take  the  degree  of  fer-  z^ 
jeant  at  law  ;    knighted  Dec.  30,    1696,  and  made  king's 
ierjeant.     On  the  refufal  of  the  Lords  Chief  Juilices  Holt 
and  Treby,  and  Trevor  the  Attorney  General,  to  accept 
the  Great  Sea),    which  was  taken  from  lord   Somers,  it 
was  delivered  to  Sir  Nathan,  with  the  title.of  Lord  Keeper, 
May  21,    1700.     As  he  was  raifed  to  this  iituation  by  die 
Tories,  fo  he  feems  to  have  acted  in  conformity  to  the 
views  of  the  party.     Burner  fays,   that  many  gentlemen  Hiftorr, 
of  good  eftates  and  ancient  families  were  put  out  of  the  com-  T0 "      * 
million  of  the  peace  by  him,  for  no  other  viirble  reafon, 
but  becaufe  they  had  gone  in  heartily  to  the  Revolution, 
and  had  continued  zealous  for  king  William;  and  .at  the 
fame  time,  men  of  no  worth  nor  eftate,  and  known  to  be 
ill- affected  to  Queen  Anne's  title,  and  to  the  Proteftant  fuc- 
eeflion,  were  put  in.     He  adds,  that  the  lord-keeper  was 
"  a  zealot  to  the  party,  and  was  become  very  exceptionable 
*'  in  all  refpecls.    Money,  as  was  faid,  did.  every  thing  with 
"  him;  only  in  his  court,  I  never  heard  him  charged  for 
"  any  thing  but  great  Hownefs,  by  which  the  Chancery  was 
*•'  become  one  of  the  heavieil  grievances  of  the  nation/'  The  ibid.  p.  121,, 
fame  author  likewife  fays,  that  the  lord  keeper  "  was  for- 
*'  didly  covetous,  and  did  not  at  all  live  fuitable  to  that 
"  high  poll :  he  became  extremely  rich,  yet  I  never  heard 
"  him  charged  with  bribery  in  his  court."     One  of  the 
moil  remarkable  events   that  happened  while  he  was  in 
office,  was  his  fentcnce  for  diiTolving  The  Savoy,  July  13, 
1702  ;  and  in  the  fame  year,  Nov.  30,  he  r.everfed  a  de- 
cree of  his  great  predecelTor  Lord  ijjjmers.    -Sir  Nathan's 
removal,  however,  which  happened  in  May  1705,  was  "  a  D»chefs  of 
"  great  iofs  to  the  church."    He  paiTed^the  remainder  of  his  Marlbo- 
days  in  a  happy  retirement,  beloved  and  refpe6lcd,  at  Cal-  roush  s 

j  TT   u     •      \\T          -in,-  T-      j-     i     *  Account, 

cecot  Hall,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  died  Aug.  4,   1721.  p 
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